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PREFACE 


The  materials  of  this  volume,  selected  partly  from  the 
published  and  partly  from  the  unpublished  writings  of 
Dr  Cunningham, — although  prepared  at  different  times 
and  with  different  objects  in  view, — have  little  in  them  of 
the  character  of  a  miscellaneous  collection.  To  no  small 
extent  they  embody  a  connected  view  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  that  mark  the 
three  great  theories  into  which  opinions,  as  to  Church 
principles,  both  in  former  and  recent  times,  fall  to  be 
classified.  The  general  subject  considered  is  the  Churchy 
not  so  much  in  its  doctrinal  aspects  and  creeds  as  in  the 
character  of  a  spiritual  society,  holding  by  necessity 
certain  relations  of  one  kind  or  other  to  the  State, — pro- 
fessing to  exercise  separate  and  inherent  powers, — and 
claiming  peculiar  rights  and  liberties  for  its  members ; 
and  the  discussion  of  this  subject  on  the  grounds  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  involves  an  examination  of  the  chief 
features  that  distinguish  the  Popish,  the  Erastian,  and 
the  Presbyterian  systems.  Such  principles  are  not  the 
growth  of  circumstances  and  controversy  in  any  one  age, 
but  are  the  standing  divisions  of  opinion  which  are  seen 
to  exist,  more  or  less,  at  all  times ;  and  although  several 
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of  the  most  important  of  the  "  Discussions  "  contained 
in  this  volume,  were  contributions  to  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical  conflicts  that  have  distinguished  our  day,  and  left 
such  deep  and  extensive  traces  on  the  Church  of  Christ, 
yet  there  is  little  in  them  that  belongs  only  to  passing 
events  and  interests,  and  veiy  much  that  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  permanent  value.  Both  the  nature  of  the 
topics  discussed,  and  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Cunning- 
ham was  accustomed  to  look  at  the  general  principles 
rather  than  particular  circumstances  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion, have  left  little  for  his  Editors  to  do  in  the  way  of 
omitting  what  was  only  of  local  and  ephemeral  import- 
ance. 

The  first  five  chapters,  selected  from  articles  contri- 
buted by  Dr  Cunningham  to  the  North  British  Review^ 
are  mainly  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
leading  principles  in  the  Church  system  of  Romanism, 
beginning  with  the  foundation  which  these  principles  find 
in  fallen  human  nature,  and  the  support  which  they  have 
sought  in  the  modem  doctrine  of  development ;  proceed- 
ing to  examine  their  progress  and  full  embodiment  in  the 
place  and  influence  acquired  by  the  Popes  as  temporal 
princes  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  more  especially  in 
the  supreme  and  universal  jurisdiction  in  temporal  or 
civil  matters  claimed  by  them  as  the  result  of  their 
spiritual  iauthority ;  and  finally  discussing  the  opposition 
that  has  been  raised,  more  or  less,  within  the  Church  of 
Rome  itself  to  this  latter  claim,  by  the  assertors  of  what 
Imvc  been  called  the  Liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church. 

The  next  three  chapters  open  up  the  question  of  the 
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true  character  of  the  Church,  and  its  proper  relations  to 
the  State,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  the  Eomanist  principles, — or  the  Church  system 
of  Erastians.  In  the  sixth  chapter,  taken  from  an 
article  by  Dr  Cunningham  in  the  North  British  Review^ 
there  is  an  examination  of  the  modified  Erastianism, 
witnessed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  E-oyal  supremacy  recog- 
nised in  the  Church  of  England  ;  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
selected  from  the  manuscript  Lectures  of  the  Author,  he 
gives  a  full  statement  of  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  and  State ;  while  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  now  republished  from  a  valuable  pamphlet 
issued  by  Dr  Cunningham  in  1843,  but  long  since  out  of 
print,  he  discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  with  a 
view  to  vindicate  it,  more  especially,  from  the  charge  of 
Erastianism. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion and  defence  of  some  of  the  great  Church  principles 
held  by  Presbyterians  against  both  High  Churchmen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Erastians  on  the  other.  The  ninth 
chapter,  drawn  from  Dr  Cunningham's  manuscript  Lec- 
tures, embodies  a  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  views  of 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  possessed  and  exer- 
cised by  a  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  tenth  Chapter,  from 
the  North  British  Review^  there  is  an  earnest  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  a  Church  to  exercise  this  power  in  con- 
nection with  its  proper  spiritual  work  as  a  Church, 
independent  of  civil  interference  or  control, — directed 
more  especially  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Free  Church 
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of  Scotland,  but  applicable  in  their  general  sense  and 
in  the  same  measure  to  all  Churches  of  Christ.  The 
concluding  chapters,  selected  from  publications  now  out 
of  print,  exhibit  and  defend  the  belief  of  Presbyterians 
generally,  as  to  the  place  and  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  in  the  calling  of  ministers ;  and  although  espe- 
cially bearing  upon  the  controversies  that  preceded  the 
Disruption,  enforce  and  illustrate  principles  in  reference 
to  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  an  interest  and  value  not 
limited  to  any  one  time  or  religious  communion. 

As  in  the  case  of  former  volumes  of  Dr  Cunningham's 
works,  the  Editors  have  used  the  discretion  entrusted  to 
them,  in  regard  to  the  alterations  and  omissions  desirable 
before  publication.  They  have  again  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  John  Laing,  in  verifying  and  cor- 
recting the  many  quotations  and  references  that  occur. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
JAMES  BANNERMAN. 

New  College,  Edinburgh,  May  1863. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ERRORS  OF  ROMANISM-* 

We  liave  always  had  a  great  admiration  of  the  talents  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  and  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  world  by  his  valuable  and  volumi- 
nous wTitings.  He  has  written  upon  a  great  variety  of  most 
important  subjects — theological  and  ecclesiastical,  philosophical 
and  political ;  and  upon  the  discussion  of  all  of  them  he  has 
brought  to  bear  a  very  high  measure  of  excellences,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  He  is  possessed  of  a  very  rare  combination  of 
ingenuity  and  sagacity,  of  penetration  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. He  has  always  advocated  and  practised  the  fullest  and 
freest  investigation  of  every  subject  of  interest  and  importance, 
and  has  conducted  his  own  inquiries  upon  most  topics  with  an 
amount  of  real  fairness  and  candour  which  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  controversial  discussions,  even  among  men  of  integrity  and 
honour.  We  regard  Dr  Whately  as  occupying  a  very  high  place 
among  the  educators  of  the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  age.  We 
assign  to  him  this  most  honourable  position,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  amount  of  important  truth  which  he  has  taught  and  com- 
mended to  men's  acceptance — though  his  services  in  this  respect 
have  been  great — but  rather  because  of  what  he  has  done,  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  precept  and  example,  in  showing  men  how  their 
faculties  may  be  most  fully  cultivated  and  most  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  of  truth;  in  what  way  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  obscurities  and  ambiguities  of  language  ought  to 
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tlie  world  ever  since  the  fall,  makes  it  manifest  that  human 
nature  is  most  prone  to  all  these  forms  of  opposition  to  God's  will 
and  law.  All  the  different  revelations  which  God  has  given  to 
fallen  man  were  designed  to  counteract  his  native  tendencies  to 
these  things.  They  succeeded  partially,  though  only  partially,  in 
efiFectinir  this  result.  So  it  was  with  the  revelations  which  God 
gave  to  Adam  and  his  descendants  after  the  fall,  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  after  the  flood,  to  the  people  of  Israel,  through  Moses, 
after  the  Egyptian  captivity,  and  through  the  prophets  in  subse- 
quent generations  ;  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  fuller  revelation 
given  through  Cluist  and  His  inspired  apostles.  We  see,  too, 
under  the  last  dispensation,  the  old  features  of  heathenism  and 
corrupted  Judaism  gradually  reviving  and  expanding,  and  at 
length  covering,  and  continuing  to  do  so  for  a  long  period,  nearly 
the  whole  professing  Christian  church.  The  tendency  to  these 
things  in  human  nature  must  be  very  powerful,  when  it  not  only 
countervailed  to  so  large  an  extent  the  Christian  revelation,  but 
even  contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  make  that  very  revelation 
instrumental  in  producing  the  result.  The  Sacred  Scriptures 
plainly  describe  the  baneful  effects  so  extensively  produced  in  all 
these  different  circumstances  as  traceable,  ultimately,  to  the 
agency  of  Satan ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  rise  and  growth  of  Popery,  viewed  as  a 
mere  series  of  historical  events,  without  taking  this  scriptural 
principle  into  account.  The  prepossessions  and  tendencies  of 
depraved  human  nature  account  for  Satan's  success  in  spreading 
Popery  so  widely,  in  j)resei-ving  it  so  long,  and  in  giving  it  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  his  unceasing  activity 
accounts  for  the  comjileteness  and  consistency  of  a  system  which 
sprung  up  gradually,  from  a  variety  of  proximate  causes,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  number  of  men,  none  of  whom 
had  a  full  conception  of  the  whole  system  in  all  its  bearings. 

This  is  the  representation  which  Scripture  gives  of  Popeiy, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  that 
great  mystery  of  iniquity.  It  is  only  one  branch  of  this  general 
representation  that  is  brought  out  in  Dr  AVhately's  "  Essays  on 
the  Errors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature." 
The  great  object  of  the  work  is  to  show,  that  some  of  the  leading 
general  principles  or  features  of  the  Popish  system  have  their 
origin  in  certain  tendencies  of  man's  fallen  nature,  and  that,  of 
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course,  they  are  exhibited  more  or  less  by  mankind  in  general,  by 
Protestants  as  well  as  by  Papists  ;  and  the  great  practical  lesson 
which  he  deduces  from  tliis  position  is,  that  Protestants  ought 
carefully  to  guard  against  them  in  their  own  sentiments  and  con- 
duct. This  object  is  good,  and  it  is  in  many  respects  exceedingly 
well  executed.  Much  important  truth  is  brought  out,  and  illus- 
trated with  great  acuteness  and  sagacity.  And,  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  various  topics,  many  important  considerations 
are  suggested  to  Protestants,  well  fitted  to  excite  them  to  self- 
examination,  to  guard  them  against  errors,  sins,  and  absurdities 
into  which  they  are  prone  to  fall,  and  to  lead  to  the  exercise  of 
more  forbearance  and  compassion  towards  the  victims  of  Popish 
delusion.  All  this  is  good  and  useful ;  but  we  think  there  are 
defects  and  omissions  in  the  work  which  are  fitted  somewhat  to 
diminish  its  value.  We  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  complain 
that  Dr  Whately  did  not  discuss  subjects  which  did  not  fall 
directly  within  the  compass  of  the  one  important  topic  which  he 
selected  for  discussion,  and  has  discussed  so  well.  But  there  are 
some  erroneous  impressions  which  the  perusal  of  the  work  is  fitted 
to  produce,  and  which,  we  think,  should  have  been  more  carefully 
and  explicitly  guarded  against.  Where  men's  attention  is  fixed 
through  a  whole  book  upon  the  one  position,  that  the  leading 
features  of  Popery  have  their  origin  in  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature,  and  therefore  exist  more  or  less  among  mankind  in 
general,  among  Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists,  they  are  apt 
to  rise  from  it  with  the  impression,  that  the  tenets  and  practices 
referred  to  are  not  so  sinful  and  dangerous  as  they  formerly 
conceived  them  to  be.  There  is  nothing  in  Dr  Whately' s  book 
fitted  positively  to  foster  this  erroneous  and  injurious  impression, 
but  neither  is  there  anything  said  to  guard  against  it ;  and  this 
we  regard  as  a  defect  in  the  work,  though  it  is  not  an  error  to 
be  charged  against  its  author. 

The  impression,  not  unlikely  to  spring  up,  is  this,  that  since  the 
leading  elements  of  Popery  are  to  be  found  largely  among  Pro- 
testants, Popery  cannot  be  so  peculiarly  sinful  and  dangerous  as 
it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be,  and  is  not,  after  all,  much  worse 
than  Protestantism.  The  great  defect  of  the  work  is,  that  this 
impression  is  not  carefully  guarded  against,  by  bringing  out  the 
special,  peculiar,  and  paramount  guilt  and  danger  of  Popery, 
with  reference  to  the  different  topics  illustrated.     We  have  no 
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right,  of  course,  to  impose  upon  Dr  Whately  the  task  of  expound- 
ing at  length  the  special  guilt  and  danger  of  Popery;  but  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  defect  in  his  work,  that  it  contains 
notliing  to  guard  against  the  impression,  that  no  very  special 
guih  and  danger  attach  to  it — that  Protestantism  and  Popery  are 
not,  after  all,  very  different  from  each  other.  We  think  it  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  present  day,  that  men  should  fully  and 
accurately  understand  what  Popery  is,  that  we  consider  it  proper 
to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  this  topic,  and  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  in  what  way  the  omission  or  defect  we  have  noticed  in  Dr 
Whately's  work  ought  to  be  supplied. 

The  topics  which  Dr  Whately  selects  for  discussion  and  illus- 
tration are  these  : — 1.  Superstition  ;  2.  Vicarious  Religion  ;  3. 
Pious  Frauds ;  4.  Undue  Reliance  upon  Human  Authority ; 
5.  Persecution ;  and,  6.  Trust  in  Names  and  Outward  Privi- 
leges ;  and  on  all  these  subjects  the  work  contains  some  very  im- 
portant truths,  and  some  very  valuable  lessons.  It  is  quite  true, 
as  he  shows  at  length,  that  there  is  a  powerful  tendency  in  human 
nature  to  all  these  errors  and  sins,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  to 
be  found  among  Protestants,  and  in  orthodox  Protestant  churches. 
But  the  exposition  and  application  of  this  general  truth  are  fitted 
to  produce  erroneous  and  dangerous  impressions,  unless  accom- 
panied with  something,  at  least,  of  what  Dr  Whately's  work  en- 
tirely wants, — namely,  a  clear  and  explicit  assertion  of  the  peculiar 
and  paramount  guilt  and  danger  of  the  Popish  system,  in  all  these 
respects,  as  distinguished  from  the  system  of  Protestantism. 

The  special  and  peculiar  guilt  of  Popery  in  this  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Protestantism,  lies  in  this,  that,  as  a  system,  in 
place  of  being  fitted  and  designed  to  eradicate  or  correct  the  de- 
praved tendencies  of  human  nature  towards  superstition,  vicarious 
religion,  pious  frauds,  reliance  on  human  authority,  persecution, 
etc.,  it  consecrates,  confirms,  and  perpetuates  them;  whereas  the 
general  object  and  result  of  Protestantism,  as  a  system,  are 
directly  the  reverse.  The  exhibition  of  these  qualities  in  Protest- 
ants is  in  spite  of  the  system  they  profess ;  in  Papists  it  is  because 
of  it.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  Popery  originates  oy  produces 
these  tendencies  ;  for  they  exist,  as  we  have  admitted,  in  depraved 
human  nature  as  such.  But  the  influence  of  the  Popish  system, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  is  to  strengthen  and 
establish  them,  while  that  of  Protestantism  is  to  correct  and  eradi- 
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cate  them  ;  and  therefore  Popery  is,  to  a  large  extent,  responsible 
for  the  strength  with  which  they  act,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
operate,  among  Papists,  while  Protestantism  is  not  responsible  for 
the  degree  in  which  they  may  be  exhibited  by  Protestants. 

We  have  said  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  consecrated  and 
confirmed  these  depraved  tendencies  of  human  nature.  She  has 
done  so  by  giving  to  them,  and  to  their  necessary  manifestations 
and  results,  the  sanction,  more  or  less  formal  and  explicit,  of  the 
church ;  and  by  providing  ceremonies,  services,  and  external  ar- 
rangements of  various  kinds,  fitted  and  intended  to  embody  and 
express  them.  She  has  thus  given  her  weight  and  influence  to 
cherishing  and  fostering  these  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  her 
people,  and  to  bringing  them  into  full  and  active  operation.  We 
think  it  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  general  position  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  leading  topics  which  Dr  Whately  has  discussed. 

1.  The  first  is  superstition,  a  word  which  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  senses,  but  which  is  chiefly  employed  here  to  designate  the  ten- 
dency to  introduce  a  system  of  ceremonial  observances,  to  invent 
or  devise  unauthorized  acts  of  external  worship,  and  to  place  some 
reliance  upon  them  as  acceptable  to  God  and  fitted  to  gain  Plis 
favour  ;  thus  virtually  comprehending  man's  natural  tendency  to 
idolatry  and  will-worship.  That  this  tendency  to  superstition 
exists  in  the  heart  of  fallen  men,  has  been  proved  by  the  history 
of  religion  in  all  ages,  though  perhaps  never  more  strikingly  than 
in  a  case  where  no  idolatry,  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  the  word, 
was  admitted.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Pharisees  in  our 
Saviour's  days,  who,  though  they  had  a  system  of  minute  cere- 
monial observances  imposed  by  God,  such  as  might  have  con- 
tributed to  repress  the  natural  tendency  to  devise  rites  and 
ceremonies  by  largely  gratifying  it  in  a  legitimate  way,  were  not 
satisfied  without  devising  and  enforcing  many  traditions  on  points 
of  ceremonial  observance,  and  relying  upon  them  as  pleasing  to 
God.  Now  it  might  seem,  from  the  representations  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  and  the  Christian  church  given  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  if  it  were  one  design  of  the  new  dispensation  to  counteract 
this  tendency  of  human  nature,  not  by  providing  for  it,  as  under 
the  Mosaic  system,  a  certain  amount  of  legitimate  gratification, 
but  by  prohibiting  and  extirpating  it.  This  was  manifestly  the 
object  of  our  Saviour,  in  framing  and  ordering  the  system  of 
Christian  worship.     Disregard  of  this  object,  springing  from  the 
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tendency  of  human  nature  which  has  been  s6  fully  developed  in 
every  age,  showed  itself  at  an  early  period  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  was  more  and  more  extensively  acted  upon  as  time  advanced. 
Now,  how  has  Popery  dealt  with  this?  It  has  fostered  and 
cherished  it  to  the  uttermost,  by  every  species  of  contrivance 
which  ingenuity  could  invent.  It  has  introduced  practically  "  gods 
many  and  lords  many," — polytheism  and  image-worship, — and  thus 
withdrawn  the  undivided  homage  and  reliance  of  men  from  the  one 
God  and  the  one  Saviour.  It  has  fabricated  five  false  sacraments, 
and  ascribed  tlieir  institution  to  Christ.  It  has  overloaded  the 
two  sacraments  which  He  did  institute,  with  a  mass  of  useless  and 
profane  ceremonies,  the  mere  inventions  of  superstition,  and  has 
ascribed  to  the  outward  acts  and  signs  effects  which  Christ  and 
His  apostles  never  ascribed  to  them.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
it  has  introduced  innumerable  matters  of  external  ceremony  and 
observance  into  the  worship  of  God,  and  urged  them  upon  men  as 
pleasing  to  Him,  and  beneficial  to  them.  This  is  the  peculiar 
guilt  of  Popery,  this  the  special  danger  to  which  it  exposes  men  in 
the  matter  of  superstition  or  will-worship.  It  has  fostered  the 
natural  tendency  of  depraved  men,  by  providing  for  it  most  abun- 
dant tliough  imlawful  gratification, — by  throwing  around  all  the 
materials  it  has  provided  for  the  indulgence  of  this  sinful  and 
dangerous  tendency,  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  religion, — and 
thus  encouraging  men  to  engage  in  a  constant  round  of  idolatrous 
and  superstitious,  and  therefore  sinful  practices,  under  the  delusion 
tliat  they  are  thereby  propitiating  God,  and  meriting  His  favour. 
It  is  quite  true  that  this  superstitious  tendency  being  natural 
to  fallen  man,  indications  of  its  presence  and  operation  sometimes 
appear  among  Protestants,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  warn  them  against  it.  But  the  great  distinctions  that 
ought  to  be  ever  remembered  and  kept  in  view,  are  these :— first, 
That  the  tendency  of  the  Popish  system  is  to  foster  and  cherish 
this  propensity  of  depraved  human  nature,  by  providing  abundant 
materials  for  its  gratification,  and  by  falsely  ascribing  to  them  a 
divine  origin,  and  a  beneficial,  if  not  meritorious,  efficacy ;  whereas 
the  tendency  of  the  Protestant  system.,  like  that  of  the  apostles,  is 
to  suppress  and  eradicate  it,  by  prohibiting  and  discountenancing 
the  inventions  of  men  in  the  worship  of  God— by  promulgating 
the  great  scriptural  principle,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  introduced 
Into  .livl.u.  worship  which  God  Himself  has  not  sanctioned,  and 
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that  any  deviation  in  practice  from  this  principle  is,  in  place  of 
being  acceptable  to  God,  most  offensive  in  His  sight ;  and 
secondly,  That  the  practical  results  of  this  tendency  have  been 
immeasurably  more  extensively  and  offensively  exhibited  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  ever  they  have  been  among  Protestants. 

Another  feature  of  superstition  to  vi^hich  also  Dr  Whately 
adverts  under  this  head,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  indulge 
in  unwarranted  speculations,  and  in  unfounded  hopes  and  fears, 
on  matters  connected  with  death  and  the  invisible  world.  And 
to  this  the  same  general  observations  apply.  Popery  has  laid 
hold  of  this  tendency,  and  has  made  provision  for  strengthening 
and  confirming  it,  while  the  influence  of  Protestant  views  is  vvholly 
directed  to  correcting  and  eradicating  it.  This  may  be  briefly 
illustrated,  first  in  regard  to  death,  and  then  in  regard  to  the 
invisible  world.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  of  men,  when 
death  appears  to  be  approaching,  to  grasp  at  some  easy,  short-hand 
method  of  being  in  some  measure  prepared  for  that  event  and  its 
consequences,  and  to  seek  something  of  the  satisfaction  of  having 
made  this  preparation.  Now,  this  tendency  is  no  doubt  too  often 
exhibited  in  a  painful  and  distressing  way  among  ignorant  and 
iiTeligious  persons  who  call  themselves  Protestants,  by  sending 
for  a  minister  of  religion  to  pray  with  them  on  their  deathbed, — 
a  service  in  some  cases  inexpressibly  painful,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion, not  unreasonably  entertained,  that  in  spite  of  full  warning 
the  dying  sinner  may  pervert  it  into  a  cause  or  ground  of  falla- 
cious hope.  But  Protestantism  is  not  responsible  for  this.  She 
has  done  nothing,  either  by  her  doctrines  or  her  practices,  to  foster 
or  cherish  this  tendency ;  they  are  all  directly  opposed  to  it. 
How  different  is  the  case  with  Popery!  She  has  adroitly  laid 
hold  of  this  natural  tendency,  and  has  fabricated  the  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction,  without  a  shadow  of  scriptural  authority, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  embodiment  and  expression, — 
thus  practically,  whatever  formal  explanations  she  may  give  when 
called  upon  to  defend  this  doctrine,  pandering  to  an  erroneous  and 
dangerous  tendency,  consecrating  and  confirming  it  by  religious 
solemnities,  invented  for  the  purpose,  or  at  least  taken  from  a 
different  matter  and  applied,  without  reason,  to  this,  and  in  this 
way  practising  a  ruinous  delusion  upon  the  souls  of  men. 

It  is  a  tendency  of  human  nature  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
men's  everlasting  condition  being  irrevocably  determined  at  the 
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period  of  their  death,  and  to  seek  for  some  definite  knowledge 
of  what  immediately  succeeds  death,  under  a  vague  hope  that 
this  may  hold  out  to  them  some  further  opportunity  of  probation, 
or  at  least  of  preparation  for  happiness.  Protestants  have  adhered 
to  the  guidance  of  the  word  of  God  in  giving  no  countenance  or 
toleration  to  these  dangerous  tendencies,  and  in  constantly  pro- 
claiming what  is  the  substance  of  all  that  God  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  to  us  upon  the  subject, — namely,  that  men's  eternal 
destiny  is  irrevocably  determined  at  the  period  of  their  death, 
and  that  all  men  then  enter  upon  a  state  of  happiness  or  of  misery, 
which  in  no  instance  is  ever  thereafter  to  change  its  general 
character ;  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  to  some  extent, 
adapted  her  teaching  to  this  erroneous  and  dangerous  tendency 
of  human  nature,  and  holds  up  before  men  the  intermediate  state 
of  purgatory,  in  wdiich  they  are  to  be  prepared,  by  penal  inflic- 
tions, for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  She  has  not  indeed  in  this 
matter  so  directly  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  to 
deny  that  it  is  irrevocably  settled  at  the  period  of  men's  death 
whether  they  are  ultimately  to  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell ;  for  she 
teaches  that  all  who  are  admitted  into  purgatory  reach  heaven 
at  last.  But  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
who  duly  estimates  the  natural  tendency  which  w^e  are  now  con- 
sidering, will  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
purgatory  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  deadened  men's  sense 
of  moral  responsibility, — their  appreciation  of  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  death ;  and  led  many  to  cherish  the  delusive  hope,  that 
through  a  process  of  posthumous  purgation  they  would  reach 
heaven  at  length,  when  they  had  no  scriptural  ground  for  this 
expectation.  There  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  desire,  and 
to  believe  in,  an  opportunity  of  purgation  after  death ;  and  it  is 
an  indication  of  this  tendency,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  also 
been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the  existence  of  a  purgatory.  But 
they  were  honest,  stupid  bunglers,  compared  with  the  skilful  and 
unscrupulous  fabricators  of  the  Popish  system  :  for  they  have 
limited  the  period  of  men's  endurance  of  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
in  all  cases,  to  twelve  months ;  and  they  further  teach,  that  nothing 
can  in  the  meantime  be  done  for  them  on  earth  to  shorten  its 
duration,* — points  of  contrast  with  the  Popish  doctrine,  the  bear- 
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ing  of  which  upon  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  priesthood 
is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

2.  We  have  dwelt,  however,  long  enough  upon  this  subject 
of  superstition,  and  must  now  advert  to  the  next  topic  which  Dr 
Whatelj  discusses — that  of  vicarious  religion.  That  there  is  a 
tendency  in  human  nature  leading  men  to  place  some  reliance, 
with  reference  to  their  future  and  eternal  prospects,  on  the  sup- 
posed worth  and  excellence  of  other  men, — on  what  some  one  or 
more  of  their  fellow-men  have  done,  are  doing,  qr  will  do  for  them, — 
is  confirmed  by  abundant  experience.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  indications  of  the  operation  of  this  most  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous tendency  occasionally  appear  among  men  who  call  them- 
selves Protestants.  But  here,  too.  Protestantism  is  free  from 
blame.  There  is  none  of  her  doctrines  or  practices  that  has  the 
slightest  tendency  to  encourage  this  vicarious  religion, — the  ten- 
dency of  all  of  them  is  directly  the  reverse.  Protestantism  holds, 
in  the  fullest  and  most  unqualified  sense,  that  God  alone  can  for- 
give sin — that  Christ  is  the  only  sacrifice,  the  only  priest — that 
He  alone  could  render  any  satisfaction  to  divine  justice — that  it  is 
solely  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  into  which  men  may  have  been 
brought  to  Him,  and  of  what  He  has  done  or  will  do  for  them, 
that  any  of  them  can  escape  merited  punishment  or  receive  any 
mark  of  God's  favour — and  that  every  man  must  bear  his  own 
burden.  And  while  Protestantism  holds  all  these  doctrines  in 
their  fullest  sense,  she  teaches  nothing  which  has  any  tendency  to 
neutralize  or  modify  them,  or  to  obstruct  their  full  practical  ope- 
ration upon  men's  minds.  Whereas  the  Church  of  Rome,  accom- 
modating herself  to  this  natural  tendency  of  men  towards  a 
vicarious  religion,  and  anxious  to  devise  pretences  for  encouraging 
and  strengthening  it,  has  invented  tenets,  and  embodied  some  of 
them  in  outward  ordinances,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which  is 
to  subvert,  or  neutralize  at  least,  the  practical  influence  of  those 
great  doctrines  of  God's  word  which  we  have  just  described  as 
maintained  by  Protestants.  Romanists  profess,  indeed,  to  teach 
all  that  is  laid  down  in  Scripture  upon  these  subjects,  and  they 
do  not  in  words  contradict  it.  But  they  give  such  perversions 
of  the  scriptural  doctrines,  and  they  join  to  them  so  many 
additions  of  their  own  of  an  opposite  bearing  and  tendency,  that 
they  can  be  clearly  proved  in  some  points  to  subvert  or  contradict 
them  even  in  argument  or  speculation ;  and  in  other  points,  where 
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perhaps  this  cannot  be  made  out  so  plainly,  it  can  at  least  be 
shown  that  their  tenets,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  men's 
natural  tendency  to  a  vicarious  religion,  are  well  adapted,  prac- 
tically and  with  reference  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  confirm  it. 
The  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  her  priests  have  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins,  and  this  not  only  declaratively,  but  judicially  and 
authoritatively.  Romanists  acknowledge  other  mediators  besides 
Christ,  not  indeed,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  say,  other  mediators 
of  redem})tion,  but,  as  they  admit,  other  mediators  of  intercession. 
They  teach  that  men  may  perform  works  of  supererogation, — deeds 
of  excellence  over  and  above  what  may  be  necessary  for  securing 
to  tliemselves  admission  to  heaven  without  passing  through  pur- 
gatory,— and  that  these  works  of  supererogation  may  be  made 
available  for  tlie  spiritual  welfare  of  others  than  those  who  per- 
formed them,  the  intervention,  however,  of  some  act  of  the  Pope 
or  of  his  agents  being  made  necessary  in  order  to  effect  this ;  and 
that  one  man  may  give  satisfaction  for  another  by  paying  what  is 
due  by  him  in  the  way  of  temporal  punishment  inflicted  by  God 
for  sin.  In  short,  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  explicitly,  that  no 
one  is  admitted  to  "  heaven  unless  the  doors  be  opened  by  the 
priests  to  whom  God  has  committed  the  keys."* 

Not  only  are  all  these  doctrines  explicitly  taught  as  portions  of 
divine  truth,  but  many  of  them  are  embodied  and  exhibited  in 
outward  ceremonies  and  observances,  fitted  and  intended  to  give 
them  a  stronger  hold  of  men's  minds,  and  to  make  them  more 
practically  influential  upon  their  feelings  and  conduct.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  the  whole  aspect  and  complexion  of  the 
Romish  system  are  adapted  to,  and  fitted  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm, the  natural  tendency  of  fallen  men  to  a  vicarious  religion — to 
a  reliance,  in  the  matter  of  their  salvation,  on  those  on  whom  they 
have  no  warrant  from  God  to  rely.  The  church  will  tell  us,  and 
her  subjects  may  repeat  the  assertion,  that  they  rely  only  on 
Christ  for  salvation ;— and  that  there  are  men  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  are  practically  and  substantially  relying  on  Christ 
alone,  we  do  not  doubt ;— but  where  this  rehance  on  Christ  alone 
really  exists  among  them,  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  ten- 
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dency  and  the  ordinary  results  of  the  system  of  their  church.  The 
manifest  tendency  of  the  Eomish  doctrines  above  described,  is  to 
withdraw  them  from  exclusive  reliance  upon  Christ,  and  to  lead  them 
to  trust  in  their  fellow-men.  Indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Popery,  considered  practically  and  as  exhibited  among  the  mass  of 
men  in  countries  where  it  has  full  and  unrestrained  operation,  is 
just  this,  that  the  priest  virtually  undertakes  to  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  the  people,  upon  condition  that  they  give  themselves  up 
w^holly  to  his  guidance,  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  will.  Neither 
priest  nor  people  would  openly  profess  this,  or  admit  it  in  words  ; 
but  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  real  sentiments,  the  practical 
impressions,  and  the  actual  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  mass  of  ordi- 
nary Papists,  will  deny  that  this  is  the  actual  general  result  of  the 
system  when  it  is  really  embraced ;  and  the  more  carefully  men 
examine  the  system  itself  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  pow^erful  tendency  of  depraved  human  nature  to 
a  vicarious  religion,  the  more  firmly  wall  they  be  convinced,  that 
this  practical  result  is  one  which  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  produce. 
3.  The  next  topic  which  Dr  Whately  has  discussed  is  that  of 
pious  frauds.  And  here  we  fully  admit  the  truth  of  his  leading 
position,  wdien  he  says :  "  The  tendency  to  aim  at  a  supposed  good 
end  by  fraudulent  means  is  not  peculiar  to  the  members  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  those  who  are  mistaken  in 
their  belief  as  to  what  is  a  good  end ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
sect,  age,  or  country;  it  Is  not  peculiar  to  any  subject-matter, 
religious  or  secular,  but  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  corrupt 
soil  of  man's  heart."  *  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  men  to  act, 
more  or  less  consciously,  upon  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means — that  a  desire  to  effect  a  good  object  may  justify,  or  at 
least  palliate,  some  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  of  integrity  and 
veracity ;  and  some  traces  of  this  lurking  practical  Antinomianism 
occasionally  find  their  w^ay  even  into  the  hearts  of  pious  men.  It 
is  on  this  account  right  and  proper  to  warn  all  men  against  it. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  peculiar  guilt  of  Popery  in  this 
matter.  Protestantism  has  given  no  countenance  or  sanction  to 
this  depraved  tendency.  Protestantism  holds  no  principles,  and 
countenances  no  practices,  that  are  in  any  measure  fitted  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  find,  to  any 
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considerable  extent^  in  the  writings  or  in  the  actions  of  Protestants, 
examples  or  defences  of  its  application.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Komish  system  is  fitted 
to  foster,  and  has  actually  fostered,  this  natural  depraved  tendency 
to  the  practice  of  pious  frauds ;  and  no  other  warrant  is  needed 
for  the  assertion  than  these  undoubted  historical  facts  -.—first,  That 
Popish  writers  have  more  frequently  and  more  explicitly  defended 
the  practice  than  any  other  body  of  men  that  ever  existed ;  and, 
secondly,  That  this  tendency  has  been  more  fully  exhibited  in  actual 
operation  in  the  Church  of  Rome  than  anywhere  else.  These  are 
facts  which  can  be  established  by  conclusive  evidence,  and  they 
prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  in  some  way  or  other  charge- 
able with  peculiar  guilt  in  sanctioning  and  fostering  this  depraved 
tendency.  She  is  chargeable  with  those  results  as  to  wTitings  and 
actings  which  we  have  described.  They  are  undoubted  features 
of  her  historical  character,  and  she  cannot  escape  from  the  guilt 
which  they  imply.  No  productions  of  heathen  or  infidel  writers 
exhibit  such  bold  defences  of  fraud  and  falsehood  as  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Jesuits.  The  history  of  heathenism 
can  produce  no  such  exhibition  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  fraud, 
practised  professedly  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  as  is  un- 
folded in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  Popish  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  warrant  us  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Romish 
system,  and  this,  accordingly,  impartial  history  fully  develops 
there.  This  is  enough  to  show  that,  whenever  pious  frauds,  as 
indicating  a  natural  tendency  of  depraved  men,  are  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  connection  with  the  errors  of  Romanism, 
it  is  right  and  necessary  to  bring  out  the  important  and  undoubted 
facts,  that  Romish  writers  alone,  or  nearly  so,  have  defended  such 
frauds,  and  that  Romish  ecclesiastics  have  practised  them  more 
extensively  than  any  other  body  of  men  who  can  be  comprehended 
imdcr  a  specific  designation. 

But  we  can  not  only  infer  the  tendency  of  the  Popish  system 
to  foster  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  practise  pious 
frauds,  from  the  results  as  exhibited  in  history ;  we  can  lay  our 
hands  upon  the  roots  and  ingredients  of  the  tendency,  as  developed 
in  the  system  itself.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  Popish  doc- 
trines of  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  and  of  the 
right  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  grant  dispensations  of  oaths 
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and  vows, — doctrines  which,  whatever  glosses  or  explanations  may 
be  given  of  them  for  controversial  purposes,  have  a  most  direct 
and  powerful  tendency,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  natural  leanings  and  inclinations  of  depraved  men,  to  produce 
a  very  inadequate  sense  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  make  men  regard  certain  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
integrity  and  veracity  as  innocent  and  harmless.  These  Romish 
doctrines,  skilfully  adapted  to  men's  depraved  tendencies,  are 
well  fitted,  and  amply  sufficient,  to  produce  the  fraud;  and  then 
the  piety,  such  as  it  is,  is  furnished  in  abundance  by  another 
feature  of  the  Popish  system, — namely,  the  constant  and  zealous 
inculcation  of  the  paramount  regard  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  as  an  outward  visible  society,  and  the  obligation  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  the  promotion  of  her  interests.  These 
features  of  the  Popish  system,  taken  in  combination,  and  viewed 
in  connection  with  men's  natural  tendencies,  which  they  are  mani- 
festly fitted  to  encourage  and  strengthen,  fully  explain  the  un- 
doubted fact,  which  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  presents 
to  our  contemplation, — namely,  that  Popish  writers  have  defended, 
and  that  Popish  ecclesiastics  have  countenanced  and  practised, 
pious  frauds,  to  an  immeasurably  greater  extent  than  any  body 
of  men  that  ever  existed.  This  fact  contrasts  very  oddly  with  the 
claim  which  Romanists  are  accustomed  to  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
their  church  to  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  sanctity,  as  a  note  by 
which  she  is  plainly  and  palpably  marked  out,  even  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  as  the  true  and  only  church  of  Christ,  amid  all  the  societies 
which  claim  to  themselves  that  character. 

4.  The  next  topic  which  Dr  Whately  discusses  is  undue  reli- 
ance on  human  authority  in  religious  matters,  as  connected  with 
the  Romish  claim  to  infallibility.  His  Essay  on  this  subject  con- 
tains some  very  valuable  and  sagacious  remarks  in  support  of  the 
position,  that  the  errors  of  Romanism,  speaking  generally,  were 
not  originally  deduced  from  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  are 
now  usually  brought  forward  in  defence  of  them ;  but  that,  after 
they  had  sprung  up  from  other  causes,  and  especially  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  human  heart,  these  texts  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  This  is  a  very  important  truth,  and  it  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  following  passages  : — 

"  The  infallibility  of  the  (so  called)  Catholic  Church,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  decrees  of  Popes  or  of  pretended  General  Councils,  for  the  Scriptures, 
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as  the  Christian's  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Romish  system.  And  it  is  so,  in  this  sense,  that,  if  it 
be  once  admitt<>d,  all  the  rest  must  follow :  if  the  power  of  '  binding  and 
looBing'  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  extent  claimed  by  her,  we  have 
only  to  ascertain  what  are  her  decisions,  and  to  comply  with  them  implicitly. 

"  But  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  foundation,  historically  con- 
sidered (though  it  is,  logically)  of  the  Romish  system ;— that  the  Romish  hier- 
archy did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  first  establish  their  supremacy  on  a  perverted 
interpretation  of  certain  texts,  and  then  employ  the  power  thus  acquired  to 
introduce  abuses;  but  resorted,  as  occasions  led  them,  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  might  be  wrested  to  justify  the  prevailing  or  growing  abuses,  and 
to  buttress  up  the  edifice  already  in  great  measure  reared."* 

"Whatever  slight  differences,  however,  there  maybe  among  Protestants 
as  to  the  precise  sense  of  these  passages,  and  of  all  that  our  Lord  has  said  on 
the  subject,  they  all  agree  in  this ;  that  it  will  by  no  means  bear  the  interpre- 
tation put  on  it  by  the  Romanists  ;  who  are  commonly  supposed,  as  has  been 
above  remarked,  to  derive  from  their  mistaken  view  of  our  Lord's  expressions  in 
this  place,  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  the  Universal  Supremacy  of  the  Church 
•)f  Rome,  and  her  infallibihty  as  to  matters  of  faith.  I  have  said  that  these 
doctrines  are  supposed  to  be  thus  derived,  because  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  such  is  not  really  the  case  ;  and  that  in  this  point,  as  in  most  of  those 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  Romanism,  the  mistake  is  usually  committed 
of  confounding  cause  and  effect.  When  there  is  any  question  about  any  of 
the  doctrines  or  practices  which  characterize  that  church,  it  is  natural,  and  it 
is  common,  to  inquire  on  what  rational  arguments,  or  on  what  Scriptural 
authority,  these  are  made  to  rest ;  the  reasons  adduced  are  examined,  and,  if 
found  insufficient,  the  point  is  considered  as  settled :  and  so  it  is,  as  far  as 
regards  those  particular  doctrines  or  practices,  when  judged  of  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  unbiassed  inquirer.  That  which  is  indefensible  ought  certainly  to  be 
abandoned.  But  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  very  common,  and,  practically  not 
unimportant  one,  to  conclude,  that  the  origin  of  each  tenet  or  practice  is  to  be 
found  in  those  arguments  or  texts  which  are  urged  in  support  of  it ;  that  they 
furnish  the  cause,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  effects  will  cease  of  course  ; 
and  that,  when  once  those  reasonings  are  exploded,  and  those  texts  rightly 
explained,  all  danger  is  at  an  end  of  falling  into  similar  errors. 

"  Tlie  fact  is,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively in  questions  connected  with  religion,  the  erroneous  belief  or  practice  has 
arisen  first,  and  the  theory  has  been  devised  afterwards  for  its  support.  Into 
whatever  opinions  or  conduct  men  are  led  by  any  human  propensities,  they 
seek  to  defend  and  justify  these  by  the  best  arguments  they  can  frame ;  and 
then,  assigning,  as  they  often  do,  in  perfect  sincerity,  these  arguments  as  the 
cause  of  their  adopting  such  notions,  they  misdirect  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 
And  thus  the  chance  (however  small  it  may  be  at  any  rate)  of  rectifying  their 
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errors  is  diminislied.  For  if  these  be  in  reality  traceable  to  some  deep-seated 
jjrinciple  of  our  nature,  as  soon  as  ever  one  false  foundation  on  which  they 
have  been  placed  is  removed,  another  will  be  substituted  :  as  soon  as  one  theory 
is  proved  untenable,  a  new  one  will  be  devised  in  its  place.  And  in  the  mean- 
time we  ourselves  are  liable  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security  against  errors 
whose  real  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  universal  propensities  of  human 
nature."  * 

"  Again,  if  the  Romanists  are  urged  to  defend  and  explain  their  practice  of 
praying  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  they  refer  us  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
Church  respecting  Purgatory.  But  it  is  not  really  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
v/hich  led  to  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  doubtless  the  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead  that  gave  rise  to  that  doctrine  ;  a  doctrine  which  mani- 
festly savours  of  having  been  invented  to  serve  a  purpose.  Accordingly  it 
never,  I  beheve,  found  its  way  into  the  Greek  Church ;  though  the  use  of 
prayers  for  the  dead  (difficult  as  it  is  to  justify  such  a  practice  on  other  grounds) 
lias  long  prevailed  in  that  Church  no  less  than  in  the  Romish. 

"  If,  again,  we  call  on  the  Romanists  to  justify  their  invocation  of  saints, 
which  seems  to  confer  on  these  the  divine  attribute  of  omnipresence,  they  tell 
us  that  the  Almighty  miraculously  reveals  to  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven  the 
prayers  addressed  to  them,  and  then  listens  to  their  intercession  in  behalf  of 
the  supplicants.  But  the  real  state  of  the  case,  doubtless,  is,  that  the  practice 
which  began  gradually  in  popular  superstition,  and  was  fostered  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  mingled  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  priesthood,  was  after- 
wards supported  by  a  theory  too  unfounded  and  too  extravagantly  absurd  to 
have  ever  obtained  a  general  reception,  had  it  not  come  in  aid  of  a  practice 
already  established,  and  which  could  be  defended  on  no  better  grounds. 

"  And  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Romish 
errors ;  the  cause  assigned  for  each  of  them  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  in 
reality  its  effect ; — the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  to  have  gained  cur- 
rency from  men's  partiahty  for  the  conclusion.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain, 
what  is  at  first  sight  so  great  a  paradox,  the  vast  difference  of  effect  apparently 
produced  in  minds  of  no  contemptible  powers  by  the  same  arguments  ; — the 
frequent  inefficacy  of  the  most  cogent  reasonings,  and  the  hearty  satisfaction 
with  which  the  most  futile  are  often  listened  to  and  adopted.  Nothing  is,  in 
general,  easier  than  to  convince  one  who  is  prepared  and  desirous  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  or  to  gain  any  one's  full  approbation  of  arguments  tending  to  a  con- 
clusion he  has  already  adopted  ;  or  to  refute  triumphantly  in  his  eyes  any  ob- 
jections brought  against  what  he  is  unwilling  to  doubt.  An  argument  which 
shall  have  made  one  convert,  or  even  settled  one  really  doubting  mind,  though 
it  is  not  of  course  necessarily  a  sound  argument,  will  have  accomplished  more 
than  one  which  receives  the  unhesitating  assent  and  loud  applause  of  thousands 
who  had  already  embraced,  or  were  predisposed  to  embrace,  the  conclusion."! 

"  It  is,  on  many  accounts,  of  great  practical  importance  to  trace,  as  far  as 
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we  are  able,  each  error  to  its  real  source.  If,  for  instance,  we  supposed  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to  be  really  founded,  as  the  Romanists  pretend, 
and  as,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  sincerely  believe,  on  the  words,  '  This  is  My 
body,'  we  might  set  this  down  as  an  instance  in  which  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, rashly  interpreted,  has  led  to  error.  Doubtless  there  are  such  instances  ; 
but  I  can  never  believe  that  this  is  one  of  them,  viz.,  that  men  really  were  led 
by  the  words  in  question  to  believe  in  Transubstantiation ;  for,  besides  the  in- 
trinsic improbability  of  such  an  error  having  so  arisen,  we  have  the  additional 
proof,  that  the  passage  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world  for 
ten  centuries  before  the  doctrine  was  thought  of.  And  again,  if  we  suppose 
the  doctrine  to  have,  in  fact,  arisen  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  text,  we 
shall  expect  to  remove  the  error  by  showing  reasons  why  the  passage  should 
be  understood  differently :  a  very  reasonable  expectation,  where  the  doctrine 
has  sprung  from  the  misinterpretation;  but  quite  otherwise,  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  misinterpretation  has  sprung  from  the  doctrine.  When  there  was  a 
leaning  in  men's  minds  towards  the  reception  of  the  tenet,  they  of  course 
looked  for  the  best  confirmation  of  it  (however  weak)  that  Scripture  could  be 
made  to  afford. 

"  There  is  no  instance,  however,  that  better  exemplifies  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  than  the  one  immediately  before  us — the  Romish  doctrines  of 
the  Universal  Supremacy,  and  Infallibility,  of  their  church.  If  we  inquire  how 
the  l^manists  came  so  strangely  to  mistake  the  passages  of  Scripture  to  which 
they  appeal,  we  shall  be  utterly  bewildered  in  conjecture,  unless  we  read  back- 
wards the  lesson  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and  seek  for  the  true  cause  in  the 
natural  predisposition  to  look  out  for,  and  implicitly  trust,  an  infallible  guide  ; 
and  to  find  a  refuge  from  doubts  and  dissensions,  in  the  unquestioned  and  un- 
limited authority  of  the  Church.  This  indeed  had  been  gradually  established, 
and  vested  in  the  Romish  See,  before  it  was  distinctly  claimed.  Men  did  not 
submit  to  the  authority  because  they  were  convinced  it  was  of  divine  origin 
and  infallible  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  convinced  of  this,  because  they 
were  disposed  and  accustomed  so  to  submit.  The  tendency  to  '  teach  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men,'  and  to  acquiesce  in  such  teaching,  is  not 
the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of  their  being  taken  for  the  commandments  of  God."  * 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  men  to  rely  on  the  authority  of 
others  in  religious  matters ;  and  indifference,  laziness,  and  timidity, 
— influential  elements  of  character,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  the  mass 
of  mankind, — all  go  to  strengthen  this  tendency,  if  they  may  not 
rather  be  said  to  constitute  and  produce  it.  There  is  a  desire 
natural  to  men,  of  some  easy  and  expeditious  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  doubts  and  difHcultics,  and  attaining,  without  much 
trouble  or  research,  to  some  authoritative  foundation  on  which 
they  think  they  may  securely  rest.     This  tendency  is  fitted  to  lead 
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to  error  and  danger,  because  the  word  of  God  does  not  sanction  it, 
and  makes  no  provision  for  men  attaining,  in  this  way,  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  while,  from  the  numerous  temptations  to 
error  which  beset  men  from  without  and  from  within,  those  who 
indulge  this  tendency,  and  the  elements  out  of  which  it  grows, 
will  be  very  apt  to  go  astray,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  designing 
men,  who  may  advance  unfounded  but  plausible  claims  to  the  sub- 
mission and  obedience  of  their  understandings.  Protestantism  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  erroneous  and  dangerous  tendency.  It  not 
only  does  not  appeal  to  it,  or  seek  to  derive  from  it  any  advantage ; 
but  its  principles,  based  upon  the  word  of  God,  tend  directly  to 
counteract  and  eradicate  it,  by  urging  the  necessity  of  men  coming 
into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  God  Himself  and  His  word 
in  the  matter  of  their  salvation,  and  by  denying,  openly  and  fully, 
that  the  exercise  of  any  authority,  except  such  as  is  only  ministerial, 
in  religious  matters,  is  lawful;  or  that  God  has  appointed  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  whose  decisions  on  these  subjects  are  to  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  The  Church  of  E,ome,  on  the  other  hand — and 
here  lies  her  peculiar  guilt  in  this  matter,  while  it  is  one  chief 
means  by  which  she  has  kept  men  under  her  sway  and  gained 
many  to  submit  to  her  claims — has  skilfully  pandered  to  this 
natural  tendency  of  men,  has  given  it  the  fullest  and  most  solemn 
sanction,  has  habitually  availed  herself  of  its  influence,  and  made 
the  most  ample  provision  for  strengthening,  by  exercising,  it.  In 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  general  position,  that  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  judge  authorized 
to  settle  all  controversies  in  religion,  the  Romanists  commonly 
appeal,  not  to  Scripture — for  it  affords  no  countenance  to  the  idea 
— but  just  to  this  very  tendency  of  human  nature,  and  to  those 
low  and  grovelling  influences  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  as 
encouraging,  if  not  producing,  it.  In  laying  down  the  general 
position,  that  infallibility  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  right  exe- 
cution of  what  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  ordinary  proper 
functions  of  the  church  as  an  organized  society,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  collectively  considered,  including  the  decision  of  re- 
ligious controversies,  they  are  skilfully  addressing  themselves  to 
the  same  general  tendency,  and  making  the  fullest  provision  for 
gratifying  and  confirming  it. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Popish  system, 
and  the  special  danger  with  which  it  is  attended.     Men,  ignorant 
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and  depraved  men,  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  place  an 
undue  reliance  upon  liuman  authority  in  religious  matters.  God 
guards  us  against  this  tendency  in  His  word,  by  discountenancing 
all  reliance  upon  mere  human  authority, — by  appointing  no  autho- 
ritative judge  of  religious  controversies,  and  giving  no  hint  of  the 
desirableness  or  necessity  of  such  a  provision, — by  requiring  men 
to  come  into  immediate  contact  -svith  His  ovm  Spirit  and  word, 
that  they  may  correctly  and  certainly  know  His  mind  and  will, 
— and  by  demanding  that  eveiy  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  The  Church  of  Rome  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  all 
this, — takes  this  eiToneous  and  dangerous  tendency  of  depraved 
human  nature  under  its  fostering  care, — gives  it  all  the  sanction 
of  its  authority  by  holding  it  up  as  a  principle  of  religion, — en- 
courages men's  indifference,  sloth,  and  cowardice  by  persuading 
them  to  act  upon  it, — and  thus  contrives  to  lead  many  men, 
without  almost  any  sense  of  responsibility,  without  any  careful 
examination,  and  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  proceeding,  to  give  themselves  up  to  dangerous 
error.  The  iniquity  of  the  Popish  system  in  this  respect,  may  be 
regarded  as  exhibited  in  a  concentrated  and  practical  form  in  the 
simple  and  well-known  fact,  that  the  Popish  authorities  are  in  the 
habit  of  circulating  in  this  country  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  Fifty  Reasons  for  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,"  and  that  the  last  of  his  reasons  is  expressed  in  these 
words : — "  The  Catholics  to  whom  I  spoke  concerning  my  con- 
version, assured  me  that  if  I  were  to  be  damned  for  embracing 
the  Catholic  faith,  they  were  ready  to  answer  for  me  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  to  take  my  damnation  upon  themselves, — an 
assurance  I  never  could  extort  from  the  ministers  of  any  sect,  in 
case  I  sliould  live  and  die  in  their  religion.  Whence  I  inferred 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  built  upon  a  better  foundation 
than  any  of  these  sects  that  have  divided  from  it."  * 

It  is  right  to  warn  Protestants  and  all  men  against  undue  re- 
liance upon  Imman  authority  in  religious  matters,  for  none  are 


*  ITiia  is  copied  from  an  edition  of 
the  pamphlet  published  at  London  in 
1822  by  Keating  and  Brown.  It  con- 
tinues in  great  repute  and  general 
circulation.  It  is  given  entire,  filling 
sixty  pages,  as  an  appendix  to  the  first 


volume  of  a  Popish  work  of  great  pre- 
tensions, published  at  Paris  in  1847, 
entitled  "  Lettres  au  Clerge  Protes- 
tant d'Allemagne,"  by  Monseigneur 
Luquet,  EvGque  d'Hesebon. 
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free  from  danger  in  this  respect ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  overlook 
the  special  and  pre-eminent  guilt  which  the  Popish  system,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Protestant,  has  incurred  in  this  matter, 
and  the  peculiar  danger  with  which  its  influence  is  attended. 

5.  The  fifth  topic  which  Dr  Whately  discusses,  in  illustration 
of  the  general  principles  of  his  book,  is  persecution.  It  is  fully 
conceded,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  persecute 
because  of  differences  of  opinion  upon  religious  subjects,  to  treat 
these  differences  as  injuries  or  insults  to  ourselves,  and  to  punish 
them  as  such ;  and  then  this  natural  tendency  is  often  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  erroneous  and  perverted  impressions  of  the 
obligations  under  which  men  lie  to  God  and  to  His  truth,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  these  obligations  ought  to  be  discharged.  There 
is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  errors  of  Eomanism  that  has  a  deeper 
foundation  in  human  nature  than  this,  or  any  one  which  more 
readily  allies  itself  with  some  of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  which  can  produce  a  larger  amount  of  apparent,  though  only 
apparent,  countenance  from  Scripture.  And  accordingly  there 
was  no  one  of  the  errors  and  evil  tendencies  of  the  Romish  system 
that  adhered  more  firmly  or  for  a  longer  period  to  Protestants, 
than  this.  But  while  it  is  admitted  that  this  tendency  to  persecute 
is  natural  to  men,  and  has  been  often  exhibited  in  practical  opera- 
tion by  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists,  and  while  on  this  account 
it  is  right  that  all  men  should  be  warned  against  yielding  to  its 
influence,  we  should  not  overlook  the  special  and  peculiar  guilt  of 
Popery  with  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  depraved 
tendencies  of  human  nature. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  which  presents  it- 
self in  illustration  of  this,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which 
we  adduced  under  the  head  of  pious  frauds^ — namely,  that 
Papists  have  more  openly  and  generally  defended,  and  more 
extensively  and  recklessly  practised  persecution,  than  Protestants, 
or  any  other  body  of  men,  have  done ;  from  which  we  infer, 
that  the  Popish  system  is  better  adapted  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  this  natural  tendency  than  the  Protestant  or  any  other 
system.  Protestants  have  seldom  if  ever  been  guilty  of  whole- 
sale murders  of  large  masses  of  human  beings  professedly  upon 
mere  grounds  of  religion,  while  these  atrocities  are  common  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestants,  even  when 
most  deeply  imbued  with  this  deplorable  error,  have  usually  re- 
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stricted  their  violence  to  lieresiarclis,  or  to  ringleaders  in  heresy, 
whom  they  regarded  as  leading  other  men  astray ;  while  Papists 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  scarcely  any  distinction  between 
the  misleaders  and  the  misled,  and  to  involve,  as  far  as  they  could, 
all  who  they  thought  had  gone  astray  from  truth  in  one  common 
destruction.  Protestants  have  never  been  guilty  of  the  folly  and 
absurdity  of  compelling  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  as  if  a 
mere  external  profession  of  what  was  right  could  be  really  honour- 
ing to  God  or  beneficial  to  men,— their  sin  in  this  matter  has  been 
restricted  to  punishing  and  removing  out  of  the  way  individuals 
who  they  thought  were  extensively  injuring  the  souls  of  others  ; 
while  Papists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  these  distinc- 
tions, overleaping  these  barriers,  and  persecuting  men  in  masses, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  into  the  true  fold  of 
Christ. 

These  are  great  aggravations  of  the  iniquity  of  Eomanists,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Protestants,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
persecution,  and  confirm  the  inference  we  have  drawn,  that  the 
Popish  system  must  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  call  forth  and  to 
strengthen  this  natural  tendency  of  depraved  men,  and  to  give  it 
an  extensive  influence  over  their  conduct.     This  is  enough  for  our 
purpose,  even  if  we  could  not  point  out  any  specific  features  in 
the  Popish  system  on  which  this  peculiar  fitness  to  call  forth,  to 
encourage,  and  to  strengthen  men's  natural  tendency  to  persecute, 
was  based.    But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.    The  principle 
of  subordinating  everything  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  as  a 
visible  organized  society,  has  just  as  strong  a  tendency  to  produce 
persecution  as  to  produce  pious  frauds ;  and  the  virtual  substitu- 
tion of  the  visible  church  in  the  room  and  stead  of  Christ,  which 
is  a  leading  feature  of  the  Popish  system,  is  well  fitted  to  conse- 
crate and  to  confirm  this  tendency.     The  supposed  possession  of 
infallibility  tends  to  produce  in  men  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
claims  and  rights  of  others,  and  a  pressing,  at  all  hazards  and 
against  all  opposition,  of  their  own.     The  notion  that  opposition  to 
the  church  involves  a  forfeiture  de  jure  of  ordinary  civil  rights 
and  privileges,  of  property  and  life,  has  been  long  deeply  ingrained 
in  their  system,  and  has  been  acted  upon  whenever,  and  in  so  far 
as,  circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  expedient ;  while  their  no- 
tions about  the  bearing  and  consequences  of  external  communion 
with  the  true  visible  church,  have  no  doubt  seemed  to  them  to 
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give  a  sanction  to  persecuting  proceedings,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  seen  to  be  fooHsh  and  absurd,  and  which,  as  we  have 
explained,  no  Protestants  have  ever  adopted.  It  will  not  do,  then, 
to  slur  over  this  matter  of  persecution,  as  is  now-a-days  a  common 
and  fashionable  practice,  merely  by  saying  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  persecute,  and  that  Protestants  have 
persecuted  as  well  as  Papists.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth  ;  and  it  is  right  that  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  every  other, 
we  should  bring  out  the  peculiar  guilt  and  danger  of  the  Popish 
system  as  distinguished  from  the  Protestant, — of  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  distinguished  from  the  Kef ormed  churches, — in  cherishing 
and  fostering  the  depraved  tendencies  of  human  nature,  instead  of 
mortifying  and  subduing  them,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  in 
exhibiting  in  point  of  fact  far  more  extensively  their  baneful  and 
ruinous  operation,  both  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
men. 

There  is  nothing  in  Dr  Whately's  Essays  on  Romanism  incon- 
sistent with  the  representations  we  have  now  given  of  the  system, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  concur  in  the  whole 
substance  of  what  we  have  said.  But  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
a  defect  in  the  work,  that  some  little  pains  was  not  taken  to  guard 
against  the  impression,  not  unlikely  to  be  produced  by  it,  that 
Popery  is  not  very  much  less  safe  and  innocent  than  Protestant- 
ism, and  that  there  is  not  even  an  assertion  of  the  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  guilt  of  Popery  in  reference  to  the  topics  discussed. 

In  addition  to  this  general  defect,  there  is  a  more  specific 
omission  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  kind,  in  the  non-introduction 
of  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  self-righteousness  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification.  The  general  omis- 
sion on  which  we  have  animadverted  is  not  mentioned  or  referred 
to  by  Dr  Whately,  probably  because  it  was  not  very  directly  sug- 
gested by  the  leading  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
composition  of  the  work.  The  discussion,  however,  of  the  topic 
of  self-righteousness,  according  to  the  views  generally  entertained 
of  it  by  the  Reformers  and  by  Calvinistic  and  evangelical  divines, 
lay  so  directly  in  the  line  of  the  course  of  investigation  to  which 
the  work  is  devoted,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  omit  it,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  omission  and  giving  some  explanation  of  its 
cause.     Accordingly,  Dr  Whately  has  devoted  the  Appendix  B  to 
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an  exposition  of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  self-righteousness, 
and  of  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  discuss  it  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  as  an  illustration  of  the  "  errors  of  Komanism  having  their 
origin  in  human  nature."  This  appendix  we  regard  as  containing 
no  small  amount  of  serious  error,  and  as  manifesting  something 
less  than  Dr  Whately's  usual  candour  and  fairness.  We  do  not 
deny  that  there  have  been  instances  among  those  w^ho  have  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  with  respect  to  justification  and 
self-righteousness,  in  which  that  latent  and  insidious  spiritual 
pride,  which  he  exposes,  has  been  manifested,  and  we  willingly 
acknowledge  that  there  are  some  of  his  statements  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  which  these  persons  may  learn  some  useful  lessons  of 
waiTiing.  But  we  consider  it  unwarrantable  to  make  statements, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  fitted  to  convey  the  impression,  that  this  is  the 
natural  tendency  and  the  appropriate  result  of  the  views  on  this 
point  which  he  opposes,  and  that  it  characterizes  generally  those 
who  advocate  them.  The  most  important  question,  however,  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  is  as  to  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  his 
reasons  for  omitting  to  give  a  distinct  and  prominent  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  self-righteousness, — meaning  thereby,  an  imdue 
and  unwarrantable  reliance  upon  our  own  good  deeds  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
favour.  The  substance  of  what  he  lays  down  on  this  point  may, 
we  think,  be  fairly  enough  comprehended  in  these  two  proposi- 
tions,—^ns^,  That  a  tendency  to  self-righteousness,  in  the  sense 
above  explained,  is  neither  very  common  nor  very  dangerous ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  Romanists  teach  no  very  material  error  upon 
this  subject,  "  though  they  may  perhaps  have  made  an  injudicious 
use  of  the  word  merity 

The  examination  of  these  positions  would  open  up  a  wide  field 
of  theological  discussion.  We  regard  the  maintenance  of  them  as 
amounting  to  a  virtual  denial  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification 
as  taught  by  the  Reformers  and  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  as  a 
deplorable  specimen  of  the  anti-scriptural  views  in  regard  to  it 
which  have  generally  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  time  of  Bishop  Bull.  There  was  no  subject  on  which  the 
Reformers  were  so  unanimous,  or  to  which  they  attached  so  much 
importance,  as  the  doctrine  of  justification,  including  the  exposition 
of  the  place  which  good  works  hold  in  the  scheme  of  salvation. 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Anglicans,  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
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mation,  were  all  persuaded  that  the  Church  of  Rome  taught  very 
serious  error  upon  this  subject,  and  they  were  of  one  mind  as  to 
what  was  the  doctrine  taught  in  Scripture  concerning  it.  If  Dr 
Whately's  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  correct,  the  Reformation, 
in  the  very  matter  to  which  its  authors  attached  the  highest  im- 
portance, must  have  been  founded  wholly  in  misapprehension  and 
error.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  continued  to 
believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  very  materially  perverted 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  this  point.  This  is  evident  from 
two  great  works  in  which  this  subject  is  minutely  investigated, 
namely,  Bishop  Davenant's  "  Praslectiones  de  Justitia  habituali 
et  actuali,"  published  in  1631,  and  Bishop  Downame's  "  Treatise  of 
Justification,"  pubhshed  in  1633.  In  these  two  works, — the  best 
and  fullest  scholastic  discussions  of  this  subject  which  Britain  has 
produced, — it  is  proved  that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  very 
material  and  dangerous  error  in  regard  to  the  place  which  men's 
good  deeds  hold  in  the  scheme  of  salvation ;  while,  incidentally, 
it  also  appears  from  them,  that  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation  upon  this  topic  had  Papists  for  their  only  an- 
tagonists, and  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  of  their  own 
brethren.  When  Protestants  began  to  corrupt  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  Reformation,  by  inculcating  those  views  on 
the  subject  of  justification  which  Dr  Whately  maintains,  the 
Papists  raised  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  adduced  the  fact  as  a  con- 
cession, at  length  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth,  to  the  effect,  that 
there  was  no  very  material  difference  upon  this  point  between 
Protestants  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  of  course  one  fun- 
damental article  in  the  theology  of  the  Reformers  was  based  upon 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood.* 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Bull,  very  erroneous  views 
upon  the  subject  of  justification  have  been  widely  prevalent  in 
the  Church  of  England — views  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Those  who  hold  these  views 
cannot  but  admit,  as  Dr  Whately  does,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 


*  A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, and  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  use  made  by  Romish  controver- 
sialists of  the  renunciation  by  some 
Protestants  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 


formers on  the  subject  of  justification, 
will  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Jansenist  Nicole,  entitled 
"  Prejuges  Legitimes  centre  les  Cal- 
vinistes,"  c.  xi.  pp.  270-6. 
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teaches  no  very  material  error  upon  this  subject ;  and,  of  course, 
must  maintain,  if  they  would  speak  out,  that  the  Reformers  were 
defeated  in  argument  by  the  Romanists,  in  that  very  matter 
which  they  reckoned  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church. 
It  is  true  that  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
upon  this  subject  are  drawn  up  with  a  good  deal  of  caution  and 
cunning,  and  are  well  fitted  to  deceive  those  who  have  not 
thoroughly  investigated  it.  But  in  the  writings  of  the  two  great 
divines  to  whom  we  have  referred,  and  in  those  of  other  old 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  who  might  be  mentioned,  it 
is  proved,  we  think,  beyond  the  possibiHty  of  answer,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  does  teach  very  serious  error  upon  this  import- 
ant subject ;  and  that  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  all  the 
error  she  teaches,  is  just  to  cherish  and  foster  self-righteousness 
in  men's  minds, — that  is,  to  lead  them  to  place  a  reliance  upon 
their  own  good  works  as  a  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  the  favour  of  God,  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  not  only  do 
not  sanction,  but  condemn  and  denounce. 

The  history  of  religion  in  every  age  and  countiy  seems  to  us 
to  make  it  manifest,  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  powerful 
tendency  leading  men  to  place  a  measure  of  reliance  upon  their 
own  good  deeds — their  own  compliance  with  the  laws  of  morality 
— as  a  means  of  obtaining  pardon  and  acceptance  from  God, 
which  is  clearly  precluded  by  the  whole  substance  of  what  is 
taught  in  Scripture,  concerning  men's  natural  state  of  guilt  and 
sinfulness,  and  concerning  the  remedy  which  has  been  provided 
for  it.  And  the  truth  of  this  position  is  in  no  degree  invalidated 
by  the  truth  of  another, — namely,  that  men  have  a  strong  natural 
tendency  to  rely  unduly,  with  the  same  view,  upon  their  external 
religious  observances,  and  even  to  substitute  the  observance  of 
religious  ceremonies  for  the  performance  of  moral  duties.  These 
two  tendencies  are  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  mutually 
auxiliary  to,  each  other.  And  in  adducing  and  establishing 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  the  charge  of  fostering  and  cherish- 
ing men's  natural  tendency  to  self-righteousness,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  it  encourages  men  to  rely  imduly  and 
unwarrantably  both  on  good  works,  or  external  conformity  to  the 
moral  law,  and  on  outward  ceremonies.  It  does  the  former  by 
its  anti-scriptural  doctrines  as  to  the  meaning,  the  nature,  the 
causes,  and  the  grounds  of  justification,  and  by  an  en'or  on  the 
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subject  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  going  very  far  beyond  what 
Dr  Whately  calls  "  the  perhaps  injudicious  use  of  a  word."  It 
does  the  latter  by  inventing  and  imposing  a  host  of  unauthorized 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  teaching  men  to  regard  them  as  con- 
veying and  conferring  grace.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking 
proof  of  the  strength  of  this  tendency  than  its  prevalence  in  a 
large  section  of  professedly  Christian  and  Protestant  society.  If 
we  investigate  the  state  of  mind  of  the  great  body  of  those  whom 
we  see  around  us  in  the  world, — not  the  openly  profligate  but  the 
externally  decent, — we  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  more  ignorant  they 
are  of  religion,  and  the  more  indifferent  they  are  habitually  to 
all  their  responsibilities  and  obligations  as  immortal  beings,  the 
more  are  they  disposed  to  rely  upon  their  own  good  deeds,  or 
external  observances,  as  a  ground  of  hope  towards  God. 

There  is,  then,  in  human  nature,  a  powerful  tendency  to  self- 
righteousness.  The  Popish  system,  in  place  of  seeking  to  eradi- 
cate this,  as  evangelical  Protestantism  does,  is  fitted  to  confirm 
and  extend  it.  And  there  is  no  one  aspect  in  which  Popery  can 
be  contemplated,  better  fitted  to  illustrate  its  injurious  bearing 
upon  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men,  than  when  we  survey  those  of 
its  tenets  and  practices  above  referred  to,  in  connection  with  that 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  which  they  are  so  skilfully  accom- 
modated. The  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  found  this  strong 
natural  tendency  of  men  to  self-righteousness  to  be  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  labours ;  and  the  experience  of  most 
men  who  have  rightly  understood  the  real  nature  of  the  Apostle's 
object,  and  who  have  adopted  Ids  method  of  seeking  to  effect  it, 
has  been  of  a  similar  kind.  It  was  this  tendency  to  self -righteous- 
ness that  was  most  influential  in  making  the  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks.  It  is  still  true,  we  fear,  in  regard  to  multitudes  to  whom 
Christianity  has  been  made  known,  that  "  they,  being  ignorant 
of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  estabhsh  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteous- 
ness of  God."  *  And  this  statement  of  the  Apostle's  applies  per- 
haps more  fully  and  emphatically  to  the  victims  of  Popish  delusion, 
than  to  any  class  of  men  within  whose  reach  Christianity  has  been 
brought.     The  whole  system  is  fitted  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
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of  God's  righteousness,  to  encourage  them  to  go  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  and  thereby  to  prevent  them  from  sub- 
mitting unto  God's  righteousness,  the  only  scheme  or  provision 
by  which  sinners  can  be  saved.  If  there  be  any  principle  better 
entitled  than  all  others  to  a  place  in  an  exposition  of  the  depraved 
tendencies  of  human  nature  in  which  the  errors  of  Eomanism 
originate,  and  If  there  be  any  error  of  Romanism  against  which  it 
is  peculiarly  important  to  warn  Protestants,  it  is  self-righteousness, 
or  an  undue  reliance  upon  good  works  and  religious  observances 
as  a  means  of  procm'ing  forgiveness  and  acceptance  from  God. 

There  is  one  of  Dr  Whately's  colleagues  on  the  Irish  episcopal 
bench,  who  holds  what  are,  in  our  judgment,  much  more  scriptural 
views  on  the  subject  of  justification  and  good  works,  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, — namely,  Dr  O'Brien, 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  Dr  O'Brien  has  rendered  an  important  service 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  in  this  matter,  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  An  Attempt  to  Explain  and  Establish  the  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith  only."  The  revival  in  the  Church 
of  England  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  upon  this 
important  subject,  has  found  in  Dr  O'Brien  a  worthy  representa- 
tive and  advocate.  His  work  is  an  able  and  learned  defence  of 
what  we  beheve  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  the  authors  of  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the  subject  of 
justification.  It  is  pecuHarly  valuable  to  the  theological  student, 
because  of  the  fulness  with  which  it  adduces  the  evidence,  that 
the  Reformers  unanimously  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
Romanists,  those  views  upon  that  subject  which  have  been  gene- 
rally rejected  by  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  ever  since 
Bishop  Bull's  time.* 

Dr  Whately,  in  a  note  to  the  above-mentioned  Appendix,! 
gives  a  brief  indication  of  the  general  method  by  which  he  would 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  justification 


*  This  very  valuable  work  of  Dr 
O'lJricn's  is  out  of  print,  and  cannot 
be  procured.  Why  is  it  not  reprinted  ? 
What  has  become  of  Dr  O'Brien's 
promised  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification?     This  is  a  noble  sub- 


ject, and  in  his  hands  would  be  most 
useful  and  interesting.  (A  second 
edition  of  Dr  O'Brien's  Sermons  has 
been  recently  published  (1862),  with 
considerable  additions. — Edrs.) 
t  Pp.  368,  369. 
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which  the  Eeformers  deduced  from  his  statements ;  and  plainly 
hints,  that  by  the  very  same  process  it  might  be  shown,  that  the 
Reformers  did  not  teach  the  doctrines  which  have  been  generally 
ascribed  to  them  by  those  who  have  most  highly  valued  and 
most  carefully  studied  their  writings.  It  is  in  substance  this, — 
that  the  Apostle,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  justification,  was 
dealing  with  men  who  did  not  place  their  reliance  for  pardon  and 
acceptance  upon  their  good  works  properly  so  called, — upon  the 
performance  of  moral  duties, — upon  any  conformity,  even  in  ex- 
ternal action,  to  the  moral  law, — but  merely  upon  ceremonial 
observances  ;  and  that  the  Reformers  had  to  do  with  a  similar 
class  of  persons  and  of  notions.  He  says,  "  The  error  which  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  among  Protestants  upon  this  point,  is  that 
of  forgetting  that  the  ^  works'  by  which  the  Pharisees  sought  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness,  ^  which  was  of  the  law,'  were 
not  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  but  ceremonial  observances." 
And  again  :  "  An  error  very. nearly  the  same  had  crept  in  among 
us  to  a  vast  extent  before  the  Reformation.  '  Good  works'  had 
come  to  signify  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  pilgrimages,  fasts, 
genuflexions,  and  ceremonial  observances  of  various  kinds ;  and 
Jience  our  Reformers  use  much  the  same  language  as  the  Apostle 
Paul,  with  the  same  meaning,  and  on  a  like  occasion." 

The  notion  which  Dr  Whately  seems  to  intend  to  convey  by 
these  statements  is,  that  the  works  which  Paul  and  the  Reformers 
so  absolutely  excluded  from  the  matter  of  justification, — to  which 
they  so  strenuously  denied  all  justifying  efficacy, — were  merely 
ceremonial  observances.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  "to  found  a 
claim  to  immortal  happiness,  on  the  ground  of  morality  of  life, 
would  have  been  an  error,"  and  that  both  Paul  and  the  Reformers 
"  were  well  aware  that  virtuous  actions  can  never  give  a  man  a 
claim  to  the  Christian  promises,  independently  of  Christian  faith ; 
and  also  that  the  best  actions — in  themselves  the  best — are  not 
acceptable  in  God's  sight  (indeed,  are  not  even  morally  virtuous 
at  all),  independently  of  the  principle  from  which  they  spring." 
But  these  are  statements  to  which  no  Romanist  would  object ; 
and  we  are  not  at  present  considering  the  w^hole  subject  of  justi- 
fication, or  Dr  Whately's  views  concerning  it,  but  merely  advert- 
ing to  the  interpretation  he  puts  upon  a  portion  of  the  language 
employed  by  Paul  and  the  Reformers,  in  treating  of  it.  And 
with  reference  to  this  point,  we  regard  as  fully  warranted  the 
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statement  we  have  made, — namely,  that  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
works  to  which  Paul  and  the  Reformers  so  strenuously  denied  all 
justifying  efficacy  were  ceremonial  observances.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  is  one  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  proposed 
and  advocated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Paul  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers, upon  the  subject  of  justification.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  w^e  regard  it  as  the  most  indefensible  of  all  the 
misinterpretations  of  the  Apostle's  language  that  have  been  put 
forth  with  that  view.  This  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  lan- 
guage has  been  generally  rejected  by  the  more  judicious  of  those, 
whether  Romanists  or  Protestants,  who  have  concurred  in  the 
main  in  Dr  Whately's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  treating  of  this  point,  says,  "  Some  Catho- 
lics teach  that,  by  the  works  which  the  Apostle  excludes  from 
justification,  must  be  understood  the  observance  of  legal  cere- 
monies, circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  new  moons,  etc.  But  it  is 
the  uniform  opinion  of  St  Augustine,  and  without  doubt  it  is 
most  true,  that  by  works  which  are  opposed  to  faith,  and  are 
excluded  from  justification,  must  be  understood  the  works  which 
precede  faith,  and  are  performed  by  the  mere  power  of  free  will."* 
Bishop  Bull's  leading  positions  upon  the  subject  are  these : — -first, 
That  by  loorhs  the  Apostle  understood  obedience  to  the  whole 
Mosaic  law;  secondly,  That  in  discussing  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  whole, 
and  showing  that  obedience  to  it  could  exert  no  efficacy  in  pro- 
curing justification,  he  at  the  same  time  exposes  some  Jewish  dog- 
mas which  had  been  combined  with  it ;  and,  thirdly,  That  as  he 
had  also  to  do  with  the  Gentile  philosophers,  he  argues  also  against 
the  works  of  the  natural  law,  or  obedience  rendered  to  the  moral 
law  by  the  mere  powers  of  nature,  without  divine  grace,  though 
he  does  this  only  incidentally,  and  by  the  by.f  It  seems  to  us 
very  manifest,  that  tlie  works  which  Paul  excludes  from  any 
efficacy  in  procuring  justification,  include  all  this,  ai  least;  nay, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  proved,  that  they  include  not  merely 


*  Bellarmin.  de  Justific,  lib.  i.  c. 
xix.  Tam  hoc  manifestum  est,  ut 
cum  olim  nonnuUi  ex  Romanse  ec- 
clesiae  addictis  hac  exccptione  iisi  sint, 
Paulum,  Rom.  iii.  28,  alibique,  opera 
solum  legis  creremonialis  a  justifica- 
tione   excludere:  recentiorea   tamen, 


quam  parum  illi  insit  roboris,  animad- 
vertentes^  aliam  hinc  se  expedicndi 
ingress!  sint  viam.  J.  F.  Buddei 
Ecclesia  Apostolica,  c.  iii.  s.  iii.  p.  151. 
t  Bull's  Harmonia  Apostolica,  Diss, 
ii.  c.  vi.  pp.  93-100. 
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obedience  to  the  whole  law  of  Moses, — the  moral  as  well  as  the 
ceremonial  part  of  it, — not  merely  works  externally  conformed  to 
the  moral  law  proceeding  from  men's  natural  powers  without  faith 
or  grace,  but  also,  moreover,  absolutely  and  universally,  obedience 
to  law  as  law, — conformity  to  legal  requirements  as  such.  All 
this,  we  believe,  the  Apostle  excludes  from  the  matter  of  justifica- 
tion,— to  all  this  he  denies  any  efficacy  in  procuring  for  men  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the  enjoyment  of  God's  favour. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  Dr  Whately  seems  to  found  the 
interpretation  he  gives  of  the  Apostle's  language  are,  that  he  was 
disputing  with  the  Pharisees, — that  therefore  his  words  must  be 
understood  only  in  the  sense  which  the  work  of  refuting  them 
requires, — and  that  they  were  openly  immoral  men,  who  did  not 
profess  to  rely  upon  their  good  works  or  external  morality,  but 
only  on  ceremonial  observances.  We  object  both  to  the  general 
principle  of  interpretation  indicated  in  this  mode  of  arguing,  and 
to  the  application  which  is  here  made  of  it.  We  do  not  deny 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  as  fully  as  possible  the  precise 
and  immediate  object  which  the  inspired  writers  had  in  view  in 
the  statements  they  made  upon  any  occasion,  and  the  propriety 
of  applying  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  meaning  and 
bearing  of  what  they  may  have  said.  But  we  maintain  that  there 
is  no  improbability  in  the  idea,  that  men,  whether  inspired  or 
uninspired,  may,  in  discussing  a  particular  subject,  be  led  on  to 
make  statements  more  wide  and  comprehensive  than  what  the 
precise  topic  with  which  the  discussion  started  obviously  suggested 
or  necessarily  required,  and  that  they  may  use  language,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  so  plain  as  to  make  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  led  to  do  this  altogether  unquestionable.  We  believe 
that  the  Apostle's  language  so  clearly  and  certainly  excludes  from 
the  ground  of  justification  obedience  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  at 
least,  that  we  would  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  ascribe  this 
doctrine  to  him,  even  though  he  had  commenced  his  argument  by 
expressly  telling  us  that  he  was  about  to  expose  the  reliance  which 
the  Pharisees  placed  on  ceremonial  observances.  But  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  believing  that  this  was  his  sole  or  even  his 
principal  object.  He  was  dealing  not  so  much  with  the  practice 
as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  professed  to  rely  for  acceptance  with  God  upon 
their  obedience  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  and  taught  that  this  was 
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a  legitimate  and  valid  ground  of  confidence.  The  application 
which  Paul  makes  of  his  own  case  and  character  while  a  Pharisee, 
ought  to  have  precluded  the  whole  process  of  thought  on  which 
Dr  Whately  grounds  his  misinterpretation  of  the  Apostle's  lan- 
guage* 

Dr  Whately's  statement,  that  "  our  Reformers  used  much  the 
same  language  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  the  same  meaning,  and 
on  a  like  occasion,"  is  plainly  intended  to  convey  the  notion  that 
the  "  good  works "  which  they  excluded  from  all  efficacy  in  pro- 
curing forgiveness  and  acceptance,  were  merely  outward  cere- 
monial observances.  This  notion  we  believe  to  be  entirely  un- 
founded, to  be  wholly  inconsistent  both  with  the  historical  facts 
as  to  what  they  had  to  oppose  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  where 
the  meritorious  efficacy  of  repentance  and  moral  duties  in  pro- 
curing the  divine  favour  was  openly  proclaimed,  and  with  the  true 
and  plain  meaning  of  their  own  statements  as  to  what  they 
intended  to  teach. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  Dr  Whately's  Essays  which  we 
must  notice.  He  presents  an  interesting  and  important  view  of 
the  Popish  system  in  the  following  passage : — "  The  peculiar 
character  of  Romanism  (and  also  of  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church)  in  this  respect,  will  be  best  perceived  by  contrasting  it 
with  Mahometism.  This  latter  system  was  framed,  and  intro- 
duced, and  established,  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  by  a 
deliberately-designing  impostor;  who  did  indeed  most  artfully 
accommodate  that  system  to  man's  nature,  but  did  not  wait  for 
the  gradual  and  spontaneous  operations  of  human  nature  to  pro- 
duce it.  He  reared  at  once  the  standard  of  proselytism,  and 
imposed  on  his  followers  a  code  of  doctrines  and  laws  ready- 
framed  for  their  reception.  The  tree  which  he  planted  did  indeed 
find  a  congenial  soil ;  but  he  planted  it  at  once,  with  its  trunk 
full-formed  and  its  branches  displayed.     The  Romish  system,  on 


*  For  a  full  iiivestigati(ju  uf  the 
erroneous  notions  on  the  subject  of 
justification  and  good  works  that 
generally  prevailed  in  the  apostolic 
age,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  for  a  conclusive  proof,  as  we 
think,  that  all  that  can  be  ascertained 
upon  this  point  confirms  decidedly 


the  interpretation  put  upon  Paul's 
language  by  the  Reformers,  we  refer 
to  two  eminent  divines,  the  first  a 
Calvinist,  and  the  second  a  Lutheran, 
Witsius  and  Buddseus.  See  Witsii 
Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  Exercit. 
XX.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.,  and  Buddei 
Ecclesia  Apostolica,  c.  iii.  s.  iii. 
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the  contrary,  rose  insensibly  like  a  young  plant  from  the  seed, 
making  a  progress  scarcely  perceptible  from  year  to  year,  till  at 
length  it  had  fixed  its  root  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  spread  its 
baneful  shade  far  around. 

Infecunda  quidem,  sed  Iseta  et  fortia  surgunt ; 
Quippe  solo  natura  subest ; 

it  was  the  natural  oifspring  of  man's  frail  and  corrupt  character, 
and  it  needed  no  sedulous  culture.  No  one,  accordingly,  can 
point  out  any  precise  period  at  which  this  '  mystery  of  iniquity ' 
— the  system  of  Romish  and  Grecian  corruptions — first  began, 
or  specify  any  person  who  introduced  it.  No  one,  in  fact,  ever 
did  introduce  any  such  system.  The  corruptions  crept  in  one  by 
one ;  originating  for  the  most  part  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
people,  but  connived  at,  cherished,  consecrated,  and  successively 
established  by  a  debased  and  worldly-minded  ministry  ;  and  mo- 
dified by  them  just  so  far  as  might  best  favour  the  views  of  their 
secular  ambition.  But  the  system,  thus  gradually  compacted,  was 
not  the  deliberate  contrivance  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
adepts  in  priestcraft,  and  foreseeing  and  designing  the  entire 
result.  The  corruptions  of  the  unreformed  Church  were  the 
natural  offspring  of  human  passions,  not  checked  and  regulated 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but 
who,  on  the  contrary,  were  ever  ready  to  indulge  and  encourage 
men's  weakness  and  wickedness,  provided  they  could  turn  it  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  good  seed  '  fell  among  thorns,'  which, 
being  fostered  by  those  who  should  have  been  occupied  in  rooting 
them  out,  not  only  ^sprang  up  with  it,'  but  finally  choked  and 
overpowered  it."* 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  passage,  and 
in  others  to  the  same  effect  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
work.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  statement  as  a  whole 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  to  assign  a  larger  share  of  influence 
to  the  priesthood  in  devising  and  fabricating  the  Popish  system. 
Not  only  did  the  priests  share  equally  in  the  same  natural  ten- 
dencies which  led  the  people  to  desire  and  to  welcome  the  system 
of  tenets  and  practices  which  constitutes  Popery ;  but  they  were, 
for  many  reasons,  much  more  likely  to  give  to  the  appropriate 

*  Pp.  7-9. 
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results  of  these  tendencies  the  fullest  expression  and  the  most 
ample  encouragement.  It  is  a  view  of  Popeiy  that  ought  never 
to  be  overlooked,  that  its  tenets  and  practices,  individually  and 
collectively,  though  they  have  their  origin  in  human  nature,  are 
also  admirably  adapted  to  increase  the  influence  and  promote  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  priesthood, — a  fact  which  indicates  pretty 
plainly  the  source  to  which  their  growth  and  development  are  to 
be  mainly  ascribed.  And  there  is  another  view  of  Popery  that 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten, — namely,  that  all  its  peculiar  tenets 
and  practices,  while  having  their  origin  in  human  nature,  and 
while  fitted  and  designed  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood, are  also  adapted  to  lead  men  to  form  erroneous  views  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated,  and  the  duties  enjoined,  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. They  thus  tend  to  prevent  men  from  making  a  right  use 
and  improvement  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  them, 
and  in  this  way  to  endanger  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare. 
There  are  thus  three  leading  general  views  of  Popery,  all  of  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly 
understand  and  appreciate  that  most  marvellous  system.  Its 
tenets  and  practices  have  their  origin  in  certain  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  and  this  view  is  fitted  to  impress  those  useful 
practical  lessons  which  Dr  Whately  has  so  well  illustrated.  They 
are  all  fitted,  equally  and  at  once,  to  promote  the  two  great  objects 
of  advancing  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  and  endangering 
men's  spiritual  welfare.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history 
of  Popery  is,  that,  gradually,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
through  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  not  acting  on  a  precon- 
certed plan,  a  system  should  have  grown  up,  which  is  admirably 
compacted  and  thoroughly  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  which, 
in  all  its  provisions  and  arrangements,  the  most  minute  as  well  as 
the  most  important,  is  fitted  to  secure  the  two  great  objects  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  are  persuaded,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  that  this  can  be  explained  only  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple, which  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  Scripture, — 
namely,  that  Poper}^,  in  its  complex  character  and  as  a  system,  is 
Satan's  great  scheme  for  frustrating  the  leading  objects  of  the 
Christian  revelation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ROMANIST  THEORY  OP  DEVELOPMENT.* 


An  important  crisis  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  High 
Church  or  Tractarian  movement,  which  has  of  late  years  excited 
so  much  interest  in  this  country.  Almost  all  who  were  capable 
of  rightly  appreciating  that  movement  believed  and  declared  that 
its  character  and  tendency  were  Popish,  while  its  friends  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  best  preservative  against  the  reviving  influ- 
ence of  Rome.  This  point,  at  least,  may  be  regarded  as  being 
now  practically  decided.  The  leader  of  the  movement,  the  most 
able  and  learned  man  among  the  whole  body  of  the  Tractarians, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  followers,  has  abandoned  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  joined  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  No  event  of  a  similar  character  has  taken 
place  in  any  Protestant  church  since  the  Reformation.  Indivi- 
dual instances  of  the  apostasy  of  Protestant  ministers  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  occurred  in  almost  all  the  Reformed 
churches,  but  never  before  has  it  been  exhibited  on  so  large  a 
scale.  It  is  true  that  the  great  body  of  the  English  clergy,  who 
had  been  Protestants  under  King  Edward,  became  Roman  Catho- 
lics under  Queen  Mary,  and  returned  to  Protestantism  upon  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  these  were  manifestly  men  of 
no  religion,  who  regulated  their  ecclesiastical  profession  by  regard 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  object  of  keeping  their  benefices. 
Some  French  Protestant  ministers  went  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  both  before  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
but  they  were  few  in  number,  and  were  evidently  influenced  by 
merely  secular  considerations.  The  last  Popish  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England,  under  the  reign  of  Archbishop  Laud, — a 
movement  singularly  similar,  both  in  its  general  features  and  in 
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many  of  its  details,  to  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own 
day, — was  prevented  from  reacliing  its  full  development  ecclesias- 
tically, by  the  great  political  changes  which  it  contributed  to  pro- 
duce. The  secession  of  Mr  Newman  and  his  friends  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  Keformed  churches,  in  which  a 
considerable  body  of  Protestant  clergymen  have  simultaneously, 
and  from  conviction,  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the 
event  thus  standing,  as  it  does,  single  and  alone,  is  well  fitted  to 
arrest  attention,  and  to  afford  useful  lessons  and  solemn  warnings 
to  the  churches  of  Christ.  In  saying  that  Mr  Newman  has  acted 
from  conviction  in  this  matter,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  has  in- 
curred no  additional  guilt  by  falling  into  still  deeper  error  than 
before,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has ;  but  only  that  he  had 
really  come  to  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  enter  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  has  not  joined  it  merely  in  outward  profession, 
without  a  real  corresponding  conviction,  or  under  the  influence  of 
secular  motives.  Most  men  would  probably  have  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  integrity  of  Mr  Newman  and  his  friends,  if  they 
had  left  the  Church  of  England  somewhat  sooner  than  they  did. 
But  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  much  of  the  difficulties  and 
inconsistencies  of  a  transition  process,  because  we  are  persuaded 
that  men's  opinions  may  gradually  undergo  a  change,  requiring 
them  in  consistency  to  alter  their  ecclesiastical  position,  without 
being  themselves  able  to  fix  the  precise  period  when  the  change 
really  took  place,  and  without  even  being  very  distinctly  aware  for 
a  time  that  they  had  overleaped,  in  the  progress  of  their  views,  the 
barriers  which  had  once  restrained  them.  Having  this  persuasion,  we 
do  not  doul)t  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  Mr  Newman  makes 
in  his  Postscript  to  the  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine : " — "  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Author  has  joined 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  his  intention  and  wish  to  have  carried 
his  Volume  through  the  Press  before  deciding  finally  on  this  step. 
Hut  when  he  had  got  some  way  in  the  printing,  he  recognised  in  him- 
self a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  dis- 
cussion leads,  so  clear  as  to  supersede  further  deliberation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  circumstances  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon 
it,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  waiTant  for  refusing  to  do  so."* 
Mr  Newman  and  his  friends  have  not  been  driven  from 
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the  Church  of  England,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.     They 
have  retired  voluntarily,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  not  been 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  merely  worldly  or  secular  interests ; 
and,  therefore,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  incurred 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  by  the  adoption  of  the  errors  which 
have  led  them  to  take  this  step,  we  must  admit  that  they  have 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  real  conviction  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.     The  voluntary  secession  of  Mr  Newman, 
and  so  many  of  his  friends,  places  the  Church  of  England  in  a 
very  awkward  and  somewhat  degrading  position,  proving,  as  it 
does,  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  she  is  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  execute   aright  the  proper  functions  of  a  church  of 
Christ  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.     Some  of  these  men  had  long 
publicly  manifested  unsoundness  in  the  faith  and  decidedly  Ro- 
manizing tendencies ;  and,  though  they  might  deceive  themselves 
upon  the  point,  there  could  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others, 
that,  from  the  views  they  professed  and  the  course  they  were  pur- 
suing, they  were  unworthy  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  cure  of  souls 
in  a  church  which  professed  to  adhere  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
But  no  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Though  they  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  heretics, 
they  were  not  "  rejected,"  nay,  they  were  not  even  judicially  ad- 
monished by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  and  at  length,  when  it 
pleased  themselves,  they  coolly  and  deliberately  marched  out  in 
triumph,  looking  down,  no  doubt,  with  contempt,  as  they  were 
well  entitled  to  do,  upon  the  church  which  ought  to  have  expelled 
them  from  its  communion.     Will  the  Church  of  England  always 
be  contented  with  an  annual  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  "  godly 
discipline  of  the  primitive  church,"  without  making  one  serious 
attempt  to  restore  it?     Will  Archbishop  Whately  now  resume 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  or  establish  a  just  power  of 
internal  self-government  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ?  or  will  he  be  satisfied  in  the  meantime  with  the  power  of  pre- 
venting his  inferior  clergy  from  joining  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ? 
One  lesson  is  most  impressively  taught  us  by  the  late  secession 
from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  this  is,  that  the  mere  diffusion 
of  education  and  of  general  knowledge  does  not,  of  itself,  afford  any 
adequate  security  against  the  revival  and  extension  of  Romanism. 
Many  have  been  accustomed  to  cherish  the  notion  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
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quite  chimerical  to  apprehend  that  Popery,  with  all  its  fooleries  and 
absurdities,  could  ever  again  acquire  any  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men.  But  we  have  seen  a  system  which  is  in  substance  Popery, 
and  includes  a  great  deal  of  what  is  usually  reckoned  most  irra- 
tional and  absurd  in  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity  among  the  most  highly 
educated  youth  of  our  country, — the  men  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
future  legislators  of  the  British  empire.  We  have  seen  this  sys- 
tem embraced,  more  or  less  fully,  by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy 
of  a  church  which  has  long  boasted,  and  not  without  cause,  of  its 
literary  reputation,  and  of  its  efficiency  as  a  bulwark  of  Protest- 
antism. And  at  length  we  have  seen  the  leader  of  this  section  of 
the  clergy,  with  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  openly  pro- 
fess himself  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Popish  system  in  all  its 
details,  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
These  facts  will  surely  dispel  from  men's  minds,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  delusion,  that  the  extension  of  education  and  the  spread  of  secu- 
lar knowledge  afford  of  themselves  an  adequate  security  against  the 
extension  of  Romanism.  That  system,  we  know,  is  to  be  consumed 
by  the  spirit  of  Jehovah's  mouth,  and  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of 
His  coming ;  and  no  agency  of  inferior  potency  will  be  able  to  re- 
sist its  progress,  now  that  it  has  begun  to  revive  and  to  exert  itself. 
Although  Mr  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctiine  was  written  and  partly  printed,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abandon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  being  substantially  an  exposition  of  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  he  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  Romanism,  and  of 
the  course  of  argumentation  by  which  he  thinks  that  system  can 
be  best  defended.  It  is  in  this  light  chiefly  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  viewed;  and  it  is  only  when  we  tr}^  it  by  this  standard 
that  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  value  and  importance. 
Mr  Newman's  general  character  as  an  author  is  well  known  to 
the  British  public,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  attempt  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  analysis  of  his  merits  or  defects.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  this  work  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation  in  a 
merely  literary  point  of  view,  and  that  it  affords  satisfactory  proof 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  ascribe  his  conversion  to 
Romanism  to  the  decay  of  his  intellectual  powers,  or  to  the  loss  of 
any  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  erudition  which  he  had  acquired. 
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The  work  would  probably  have  possessed  a  larger  measure  of 
personal  interest,  if  Mr  Newman  had  more  formally  set  himself 
to  describe  the  steps  of  his  progress  from  the  via  media,  which  he 
formerly  occupied,  to  the  extreme  of  Romanism, — developing  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his  views  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Tractarian  movement  till  he  found  rest  in  an  infallible 
church,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  defend  them.     He 
does,  we  think,  owe  such  a  work  to  his  former  friends,  who  have 
not  yet  seen  their  way  to  follow  him  in  joining  that  church,  out 
of  which  he  now,  of  course,  believes  that  there  is  no  salvation. 
There  is  not  much,  however,  in  the  present  work  which  bears  very 
directly  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  it  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  object  of  expounding  one  general  argument  in  favour  of 
Eomanism,  or  rather, — for  we  will  show  that  this  is  the  whole 
amount  of  the  logical  result  of  the  book, — evading  one  obvious  and 
important  argument  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 
We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  what  ^Ir  Newman  now  makes 
of  the  views  which  he  formerly  held,  and  to  learn  how  he  has 
disposed  of  them.     But  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  us  much 
satisfaction  upon  this  point.     In  his  Advertisement  he  repeats  a 
retractation,  which  he  admits  that  he  had  published  "  some  years 
since,"  of  all  the  principal  statements  which  his  works  contained, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  but  he  gives  no  specification  of  the  grounds  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions.     In  the  course  of  the  work 
he  gives  many  quotations  from  his  former  productions,  but  gene- 
rally for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  without  any,  or  with  very 
slight  modifications,  they  express  the  views  which  he  still  enter- 
tains, and  continue  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  present  argument. 
This  is  about  all  that  the  work  presents  to  us,  fitted  to  throw  any 
direct  light  upon  the  relation  between  his  present  and  his  former 
opinions,  with  one  important  exception,  to  which  we  may  advert 
before  proceeding  to  explain  the  argument  and  object  of  the  book. 
In  his  Introduction  he  explains  at  some  length  to  what  extent, 
and  upon  what  grounds,  he  has  now  modified,  or  rather  abandoned, 
his  former  views  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Tractarians, 
or  Anglo-Catholics,  as  they  call  themselves,  about  Catholic  don- 
sent,  and  of  the  truth  and  practical  utility  of  the  famous  rule  of 
Vincentius  of  Lerins,  quod  semper,  quod  uhique,  quod  ah  omnibus. 
The  Tractarians  in  general,  and  Mr  Newman  himself  while  be- 
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longing  to  that  party,  had  asserted,  as  fully  and  offensively  as  the 
Komanists  had  done,  the  imperfection  and  insufficiency  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  their  unfitness  to  teach  men  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  God;  and  they  had  defended  "catholic  consent"   as  a 
legitimate  and  authentic  means  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Scripture, — meaning  thereby,  in  general,  that  from  the  views  com- 
monly held,  and  the  practices  commonly  observed,  in  some  subse- 
quent age  or  ages  of  the  church,  there  could  be  learned  more 
clearly,  fully,  and  authentically  than  from  the  Bible,  all  that  was 
inculcated  and  prescribed  by  the  inspired  apostles.     They  then, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  selected  the  leading  authors  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth,  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centuries,  as 
exhibiting  or  embodying  this  catholic  consent,  and  insisted  that 
the  church  in  all  subsequent  ages  was  to  take  as  her  standard  of 
doctrine  and  practice  the  system  which  generally  prevailed  during 
the  century  that  succeeded  the  first  Council  of  Nice.     This  notion, 
of  course,  was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  apostles  had 
inculcated  many  things  for  the  guidance   of  the  church  which 
were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were  handed  down  cor- 
rectly by  oral  tradition,  and  which,  though  very  obscurely  and  imper- 
fectly developed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  were  brought  out 
with  completeness  and  accuracy  in  the  writings  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth.     This  was  in  substance  the  doctrine  which  had  been  long 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  authority  of  tradition ;  and  Dr  Pusey  had  the 
honesty  and  the  courage  to  admit  that  the  difference  between 
Tractarians  and  Romanists  upon  this  subject  was  one  not  of  doc- 
trine, but  of  fact.     In  his  "  Earnest  Remonstrance"  he  had  said, 
"  Our  controversy  with  Rome  is  not  an  a  priori  question  on  the 
value  of  tradition  in  itself,  or  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  church, 
or  of  such  traditions  as,  though  not  contained  in  Scripture,  are 
primitive,  universal,  and  apostolical,  but  it  is  one  purely  historical^ 
that  the  Romanist  traditions  not  beincr  such,  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  are  not  to  be  received ; "  while  Mr  New- 
man, speaking  in  the  name  of  his  party,  had  said,  "  We  agree 
with  the  Romanist  in  appealing  to  antiquity  as  our  great  teacher." 
'  Protestants  have  always  been  accustomed  to  meet  these  views, 
whether  put  forth  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Anglo-Catholics,  by 
establishing  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
as  tlie  only  rule  of  faith,  and  by  proving  that  we  have  not  in 
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point  of  fact  any  certain  means  of  knowing  accurately  what  was 
declared  and  prescribed  by  the  apostles,  except  from  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  are  the  fundamental  matters  of 
principle  or  doctrine,  with  respect  to  which  Romanists  and  Trac- 
tarians  are  of  one  mind,  and  all  true  Protestants  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  them.  But  Protestants  in  general  have  further  under- 
taken to  prove,  and  have  proved,  first)  That  even  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  as  settled  by  the  apostles,  were  not  preserved 
in  all  their  original  purity,  and  that  corruption  continued  to  in- 
crease and  extend  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  and, 
secondly,  That  the  full  system  of  Romish  doctrine  and  practice,  as 
completed  and  established  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  tradition  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  has 
scarcely  any  countenance  whatever  from  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  second  and  third.  The  Tractarians  have  usually  admitted  this 
second  position,  and  this  is  the  "  purely  historical"  point  on  which 
they  differ  from  the  Romanists.  But,  agreeing  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  authority  of  oral  tradition,  and  finding  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  about  as  much  of  corruption  and  im- 
purity in  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  as  suited  their  taste 
at  the  time,  they  have  selected  that  era  as  the  period  when  the 
apostolic  teaching  was  fully  brought  out,  and  where  it  may  be 
found  authentically  embodied ;  and  without  producing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  produce,  any  other  argument  than  the  general  Romish 
doctrines  about  catholic  consent,  the  consent  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  authority  of  tradition,  they  have  demanded  that  the  church 
should  receive  as  an  authoritative  and  practically  infallible  stand- 
ard the  system  of  the  immediately  post-Nicene  age.  Mr  Newman 
of  course  can  no  longer  concur  in  this  position,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  Introduction  is  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  remove  it 
out  of  the  way.  He  takes  up  the  famous  maxim  of  Yincentius, 
quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah  omnibus,  of  which  he  himself  and 
his  Tractarian  brethren  used  to  boast  so  much,  and  shows  conclu- 
sively, as  many  sound  Protestants  have  done  before  him,  that  from 
its  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  it,  it  is 
of  little  or  no  real  practical  utility.  The  truth  is,  that  Romanists, 
though  they  have  laboured  to  mislead  men  by  talking  much  about 
catholic  consent  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the   fathers, 
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liave  been  always  aware,  and  have  been  sometimes  led  to  confess, 
that  there  is  much  about  the  system  of  modern  Popery  which 
cannot  be  traced  by  anything  like  a  chain  of  testimonies  to  apos- 
tohc  times,  or  even  to  the  third  century.  Mr  Newman  having 
found  in  the  doctrine  of  development  what  he  reckons  a  good 
substitute,  virtually  abandons  for  all  practical  purposes  the  views 
which  Tractarians  and  Romanists  have  been  accustomed  to  pro- 
pound about  Catholic  consent  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  and  more  especially  labours  to  prove,  against  his  old 
friends,  that  in  so  far  as  the  rule  of  Yincentius  admits  of  practical 
application,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  stop,  in  applying 
it,  at  the  fifth  century,  and  refuse  to  admit  some  Romish  doctrines 
which  they  still  reject.  He  says :  "  The  rule  is  more  serviceable 
in  determining  what  is  not,  than  what  is  Christianity ;  it  is  irre- 
sistible against  Protestantism,  and  in  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is 
irresistible  against  Rome  also,  but  in  the  same  sense  it  is 
in'esistible  against  England.  It  strikes  at  Rome  through  England. 
It  admits  of  being  interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways ;  if  it  be  nar- 
rowed for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  catholicity  of  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  it  becomes  also  an  objection  to  the  Athanasian ;  and 
if  it  be  relaxed  to  admit  the  doctrines  retained  by  the  English 
Church,  it  no  longer  excludes  certain  doctrines  of  Rome  which  that 
Church  denies.  It  cannot  at  once  condemn  St  Thomas  and  St 
Bernard,  and  defend  St  Athanasius  and  St  Gregory  Nazienzen."  * 

There  is  certainly  much  less  authority  in  the  tradition  of  the 
early  church  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  for  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius,  than  for  that  of  Athanasius,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  St  Thomas  and  St  Bernard  held  some  Romish 
doctrines  which  were  unknown  to  Gregory  Nazienzen;  but  it 
must  be  conceded  to  Mr  Newman  that  the  difference  is  merely  in 
degree,  and  that  unless  some  other  standard  than  catholic  consent, 
or  the  nde  of  Vinccntius,  be  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
to  anything  like  certainty. 

In  disposing  of  catholic  consent  and  the  rule  of  Yincentius,  or 
at  least  of  the  application  made  of  them  by  his  old  friends,  Mr 
Newman  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity;  and  as  he  admits  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  as  the  topic  is  otherwise 
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interesting  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  different  parties  have 
been  led  to  deal  with  catholic  consent  or  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  as  suited  their  purpose  at  the  time,  it  may  be  proper  to 
advert  to  it.  Trinitarians  have  generally  claimed  the  testimony 
of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  church  as  supporting  their  doc- 
trine, while  anti-Trinitarians  have  disputed  this.  Some  Trini- 
tarians, however,  have  admitted  that  the  testimony  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  church  upon  this  subject  is  not,  as  a  whole,  very  distinct 
or  explicit,  and  is  not  conclusive  against  Arianism.  The  Jesuit, 
Dionysius  Petavius,  or  Denis  Petau — universally  admitted  to  be  a 
man  of  great  talent  and  learning — is  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
man  who  has  conceded  this  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth.  Bishop 
Bull,  the  great  defender  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ante-Nicene 
church,  who  was  also  a  man  of  great  ability  and  erudition,  though 
he  carried  his  veneration  for  antiquity  about  as  far  as  the  most 
childish  and  ignorant  Tractarian,  charged  Petavius  with  perverting 
the  testimony  of  the  primitive  church  on  this  point,  and  alleged 
that  his  motives  for  doing  so  were  these, — first,  that  he  might  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  conscious  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  get  very  little 
countenance  from  that  quarter ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  might 
establish  the  right  of  the  later  church,  and  of  General  Councils, 
to  introduce  new  articles  of  faith.* 

Mr  Newman,  while  only  a  Tractarian,  concurred  with  Bishop 
Bull  in  denouncing  Petavius,  and  in  impugning  his  motives, 
having  charged  him  with  showing,  "  that  he  would  rather  prove 
the  early  confessors  and  martyrs  to  be  heterodox,  than  that  they 
should  exist  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  his  own 
church;"  and  with  "sacrificing  them,  without  remorse,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  infallibility  of  Rome."  And,  indeed,  the 
Tractarlans  generally  were  accustomed  to  maintain  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  learned  with  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty from  Scripture,  but  only  from  the  testimony  of  the  f athers.f 


*  See  Historical  Theology,  vol.  i. 
p.  269.     (Edrs.) 

t  The  Tractarians  have  followed  the 
Romanists  in  manifesting  a  perfect 
willingness  to  betray  the  interests  and 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  what 
they  themselves  profess  to  regard  as 
truth,  whenever  this  seems  fitted  to 


serve  any  of  their  own  special  objects. 
And  this  baneful  tendency  has  been 
exhibited  not  only  by  those  who  are 
more  fully  identified  with  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  but  by  other  High 
Churchmen  who  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  disclaim  connection  with 
them,  and  by  none  more  offensively 
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Mr  Newman,  however,  has  now  seen  cause  to  assume  Petavius* 
standing-point,  and  may,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity,  be 
supposed  to  be  rather  desirous  to  break  down  the  authority  of  the 
early,  as  distinguished  from  the  later,  ages  of  the  church ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  system  requires  him  to  look  about  for  pre- 
sumptions in  support  of  what  he  calls  a  "  developing  authority," 
entitled  at  any  time  to  introduce  and  establish  new  articles  of 
faith.  Certain  it  is  that  in  his  present  work  he  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  matter  from  that  which  he  once  held,  abandons  Bull, 
and  follows  Petavius,  whom  he  had  denounced,  in  adducing  de- 
tailed evidence  of  what  he  now  regards  as  the  obscurity  and  the 
error  exhibited  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  think  Bull's 
censure  of  Petavius  rather  harsh,  for  the  point  under  considera- 
tion is  certainly  one  where  there  is  room  for  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but  still  we  have  some  doubt  whether  Mr  Newman's 
change  of  mind  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  more 
diligent  and  impartial  examination  of  the  evidence.  It  is  curious 
and  instructive  to  notice  the  different  phases  which  the  discussion 
of  this  incidental  topic  has  presented  in  the  course  of  this  contro- 


than  by  Dr  Hook  of  Leeds.  In  his 
notes  to  his  Visitation  Sermon,  he 
asserts  that  those  who  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  have 
no  right  to  refuse  to  regard  a  Socinian 
as  a  Christian  ;  and  he  follows  up  the 
declaration  by  this  astounding  state- 
ment:— "I  believe  it  to  be  only  on 
account  of  their  being  bad  logicians 
that  they  are  not  Socinians ;"  which 
is  just,  in  plain  terms,  to  assert  that 
the  Bible,  accurately  interpreted,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism, 
sanctions  the  Socinian  heresy.  Ro- 
manists have  generally  contented 
themselves  with  Ji.sa(?!rting  the  difficulty 
of  answering  the  Socinians  from  Scrip- 
ture alone,  while  Dr  Hook  here  boldly 
maintains  the  impossihility  of  doing  so. 
It  is  true  that  Father  Simon,  of  the 
Oratory,  went  as  far  as  Dr  Hook  ;  for 
he  said,  in  the  Preface  to  the  firat 
eflition  of  his  Critical  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  "without  tradi- 
tion we  cannot  answer  the  Socinians." 
But  then  he  is  strongly  suspected  to 
have  been  a  thorough  infidel,  though 


he  lived  and  died  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
this  topic  is  usually  discussed  by  the 
more  respectable  Romanists,  w^e  give 
the  following  extract  from  Nicole,  who 
was  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Pascal 
and  Arnauld,  and  vastly  superior  as  a 
logician  to  Dr  Hook  or  any  of  the 
modern  High  Churchmen  :— "  On  de- 
raeuro  tres-volontiers  d'  accord,  que 
les  preuves  par  lesquelles  on  combat 
les  Sociniens  sont  convainquantes,  et 
que  Ton  u'y  peut  repondre  raison- 
nablement.  Mais  elles  le  sont  par  de 
longucs  discussions  et  de  longs  raison- 
nemens,  par  des  comparaisons  de  pas- 
sages de  I'Ecriture,  qui  en  fixent  le 
sens.  Tout  cela  demande  beaucoup 
d'application  et  beaucoup  de  tems,  une 
assez  grande  intelligence  des  langues, 
assez  d'e'tendue  d'esprit ;  et  par  conse- 
quent n'est  aucunement  proportionne 
aux  simples,  aux  gens  de  travail,  aux 
femmes  et  aux  cnfans." — Les  Pre.lcn- 
dus  Reformez  Convaincus  de  Schisme. 
—P.  ill.  c.  xiv.  p.  338. 
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yersy.  Mr  Newman  and  the  Tractarians  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  clearly  and  fully  learned  from 
Scripture,  but  that  it  was  thoroughly  established  by  the  catholic 
consent  of  the  first  four  centuries.  Mr  Goode,  in  his  "  Divine 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice," — a  work  of  very  great  value  and 
importance,  giving  a  most  thorough  and  learned  exposure  of 
Tractarianism  and  its  leading  advocates,  Newman,  Pusey,  and 
Keble, — maintains  that  the  doctrine  is  clearly  and  fully  taught  in 
Scripture,  but  is  very  imperfectly  and  erroneously  set  forth  by 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  adopting 
on  this  latter  point  the  view  of  Petavius,  and  defending  him 
against  Bull  and  Newman  ;  while  Mr  Newman  has  now  come  to 
think  that  the  testimony  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  is  about 
as  obscure  and  defective  as  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptm^es,  and  that 
we  must  rest,  for  our  full  knowledge  and  assured  belief  of  this 
fundamental  doctrine,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  later  age  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

But  the  more  direct  and  peculiar  object  of  Mr  Newman's  book 
may  be  described,  in  general,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  historical 
aspects  of  Christianity,  or  the  different  phases  which  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  has  presented,  by  means  of  a  particular  hypo- 
thesis or  theory,  called  the  theory  of  development.  The  author 
starts  with  the  principle,  that  as  Christianity  has  now  been  eighteen 
hundred  years  before  the  world,  much  may  be  learned  as  to  its 
true  nature,  constituent  elements,  and  tendency,  from  a  survey  of 
its  history.  He  then  very  summarily  dismisses  Protestantism,  as 
having  no  claim  whatever  to  be  the  Christianity  which  the  histoiy 
of  the  church  presents  to  our  favour  and  acceptance  ;  and  there- 
after proceeds  to  propound  his  theory  of  development,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Romanism  is  true  historical  Christianity, 
or  at  least — for  this  is  really  all  that  his  theory,  even  if  admitted, 
establishes — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
which  militates  seriously  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.     Mr  Newman  has  an  ingenious  and  subtle,  but  not  a  very 


*  Mr  Goode  has  done  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
by  his  thorough  refutation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Tractarianism. 
And  yet  we  think  it  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  his  work  may  have  contri- 


buted to  lead  Mr  Newman  and  his 
friends  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  well  fitted  to  show,  to  an  inteUi- 
gent  Tractarian,  that  he  must  either 
return  to  Protestantism,  or  else  take 
refuge  in  an  infallible  church. 
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logical  mind,  aiid  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  explain  the  conditions 
and  precise  results  of  his  argument,  or  to  point  out  the  exact  way 
in  which  it  stands  related  to,  and  bears  upon,  the  general  argument 
between  Protestants  and  Romanists.  He  does  not  indeed  claim, 
formally  and  in  words,  for  his  theory,  more  than,  if  fairly  sup- 
ported, it  is  entitled  to ;  but,  by  failing  to  mark  out  its  true  place 
and  logical  relations,  and  by  introducing  many  collateral  topics,  he 
has  succeeded,  to  some  extent,  in  conveying  an  impression,  that 
he  has  achieved  much  more  than,  even  if  his  theory  were  admitted, 
he  could  be  fairly  held  to  have  accomplished.  It  may  be  proper 
to  explain  this  point  somewhat  more  fully,  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  real  value  and  importance  of  the  theory  depends  essentially 
upon  understanding  it. 

Let  us  see  first  what  he  says  about  Protestantism,  and  then 
what  he  asserts  or  insinuates  about  Romanism,  considered  his- 
torically. In  regard  to  Protestantism,  he  says,  "  Whatever 
be  historical  Christianity,  it  is  not  Protestantism.  If  ever  there 
was  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this.  And  Protestantism  has  ever  felt 
it.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  Protestant  wiiter  has  felt  it ; 
for  it  was  the  fashion  at  first,  at  least  as  a  rhetorical  argument 
against  Rome,  to  appeal  to  past  ages,  or  to  some  of  them ;  but 
Protestantism,  as  a  whole,  feels  it,  and  has  felt  it.  This  is  shown 
in  the  determination  of  dispensing  with  historical  Christianity 
altogether,  and  of  forming  a  Christianity  from  the  Bible  alone : 
men  never  would  have  put  it  aside  unless  they  had  despaired  of 
it."*  The  position,  that  historical  Christianity  is  not  Protestantism, 
is  certainly  true,  if  it  be  understood  merely  to  assert  the  matter 
of  fact,  that  Protestantism  has  not  always  been  the  religion  of 
Christendom,  and  that  there  was  a  period  of  above  a  thousand  years 
when  a  religion  materially  different  from  it  obtained,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  professedly  Christian  church.  But  the  proper  in- 
ference from  this  fact  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  question— What  is  the  rule  or  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  true  or  genuine  Chris- 
tianity ?  It  is  drawing  rather  too  much  upon  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  men,  to  ex])ect  them  to  believe  that  historical  Chris- 
tianity has  always  presented  an  uniform  aspect,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  to  the  Reformation.     Could  this  be  proved,  it  would 

♦  P.  5. 
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be  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  system  which  generally 
obtained  at  the  time  when  Luther  and  Zuingle  broke  the  peace  of 
the  church.  Even,  however,  if  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  not 
supersede  the  examination  of  the  question — Is  there  any  authen- 
tic standard  of  genuine  Christianity  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  But 
when  the  uniformity  of  historical  Christianity  not  only  cannot  be 
proved,  but  can  be  disproved,  it  is  plainly  indispensable  to  seek  for 
some  authentic  standard  ;  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  it,  and 
the  obligation  to  apply  it  if  found,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any 
plausibilities  or  probabilities  that  may  be  suggested  by  a  survey  of 
the  church's  history. 

The  position,  then,  that  historical  Christianity  is  not  Pro- 
testantism, in  so  far  as  it  is  true  as  a  statement  of  fact,  is  wholly 
irrelevant  as  affecting  the  question,  whether  it  be  genuine  Chris- 
tianity or  not.  We  maintain  that  Protestantism  was  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  apostles — that  very  soon  after  their  time,  corruptions 
in  doctrine  and  government  were  introduced  into  the  church — 
that  this  corruption  continued  to  increase  and  extend  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation — and  that  the  Protestantism  of  that  period 
was,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  a  restoration  of  Christianity  to  its 
original  apostolic  purity.  These  positions  we  undertake  to  esta- 
blish by  the  competent  and  appropriate  evidence,  after  settling,  if 
necessary,  what  that  evidence  is ;  and  in  discussing  the  subject,  we 
are  not  afraid  to  face  the  fact,  that  for  many  centuries  Protestant- 
ism was  not  the  religion  that  generally  obtained  in  the  professedly 
Christian  church.  Protestants  have  never  shrunk  from  the  fullest 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  church,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  stand  before  it. 
They  have  believed,  and  largely  acted  upon,  the  idea  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Buddeus  :* — "  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
severest  wounds  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Romish  Church  by 
those  who,  following  Bellarmine  and  its  other  champions  step  by 
step,  have  refuted  all  their  arguments  and  demolished  all  their 
errors,  or  by  those  who,  narrating  the  history  of  Popery,  have  laid 
open  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  men  the  abominations  of  that  anti- 
christian  system,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  iniquity."  Mr  Newman's 
insinuation,  that  Protestants  shrink  from  an  investigation  of  his- 
torical Christianity,  is  untrue,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 


Buddei  Misc.  Sac,  i.  p.  511. 
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liistory  of  theological  literature.  Is  there  not  much  more  proba- 
bility in  the  allegation,  that  Romanists  shrink  from  the  Bible, 
because  they  are  conscious,  or  half  conscious,  that  they  cannot 
stand  before  it  ?  Is  not  Mr  Newman's  whole  theory  of  develop- 
ment based  upon  a  virtual  admission,  that  the  old  Romish  pretence 
of  tracing  historically  their  doctrines  and  practices  to  primitive 
times  can  no  longer  be  sustained?  And  do  we  not  owe  this 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  old  plan  of  direct  historical  investi- 
gation, partly  at  least,  to  the  full  and  searching  examinations  into 
the  history  of  doctrines,  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted, 
especially  in  Germany,  by  men  who  were  not  Romanists  ? 

In  regard,  again,  to  Romanism  as  historical  Christianity,  Mr 
Ne\vman  admits  that  some  difficulties  ob\aously  occur  in  a  histori- 
cal survey  of  the  church, — he  examines  some  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  to  solve  or  to  account  for  these  difficulties, — 
and  then  propounds  the  theory  of  development,  as  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  solution.  He  takes  care  to  give  no  precise  and 
definite  statement  of  what  the  difficulties  are,  because  this  would 
expose  the  weakness  of  Romanism.  He  rather  assumes  them  as 
known,  and  admits,  by  implication,  that  they  exist.  We  think  it 
right  to  be  a  little  more  specific  upon  this  point,  and  would  there- 
fore remind  our  readers  that  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  historical 
investigation  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  palpable  contrast  between 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christianity  of 
the  modern  Church  of  Rome.  This  contrast  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  must  strike  every  one  who  investigates  the  subject.  We  may 
apply  to  it  Mr  Newman's  language,  mutatis  mutandis — "What- 
ever be  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  Romanism. 
If  ever  there  was  a  safe  truth,  it  is  this,  and  Romanism  has  ever 
felt  it."  We  do  not  mean  that  Romanists  have  admitted  that 
any  part  of  their  system  is  opposed  to,  or  contradicted  by,  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  they  have  admitted  that 
tliere  are  some  of  their  tenets  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any 
sanction  from  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  professedly  to  cover 
these  that  they  employ  the  doctrine  of  tradition, — a  doctrine  in 
which  the  Tractarians  substantially  concur  with  them.  Romanists, 
however,  have  commonly  been  so  reasonable  as  to  admit,  that  it 
is  only  doctrines  taught  or  practices  enjoined  by  the  apostles 
which  the  church  is  obliged  to  receive  and  observe;  and  they 
have,  in   consequence,  been  constrained  to   admit,  further,  the 
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reasonableness  of  the  demand  for  evidence  of  the  apostolic  origin 
of  those  parts  of  their  system  which  are  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  Komanists  have  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible — 
and  in  this  the  Tractarians  have  faithfully  followed  them — the 
spirit  which  leads  men  to  demand  proof  or  evidence  before  they 
accord  their  assent ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  alto- 
gether the  demand  for  evidence  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
additions  they  have  made  to  New  Testament  Christianity ;  and 
they  have  accordingly  attempted  to  produce  something  of  this 
sort,  using,  as  far  as  they  could  with  anything  like  plausibility, 
the  doctrine  of  oral  tradition.  Catholic  consent,  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  the  rule  of  Vincentius,  and,  when  these  failed  them, 
taking  refuge  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

They  have  never,  indeed,  attempted  to  adjust  authoritatively 
the  logical  relations  of  tradition  and  infallibility  ;  but  they  make 
tradition  to  establish  infallibilty,  or  infallibility  to  guarantee  tra- 
dition, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  The  following 
passage,  from  a  valuable  work  of  an  old  writer,  gives  a  statement 
of  their  perplexities  and  inconsistencies  upon  this  subject : — 
"  There  is  another  shift  which  some  subtle  Eomanists  have  lately 
invented,  who,  perceiving  how  their  brethren  have  been  beaten 
out  of  the  field  by  strength  of  Scripture  and  argument,  in  the 
contest  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  Council,  come  in 
for  their  succour  with  an  universal  tradition,  and  the  authority  of 
the  present  Church.  This  is  the  way  of  Rushworth  in  his  Dia- 
loguesy  Mr  White,  and  Holden,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  S. 
Clara.  .  .  .  Mr  White  spends  one  entire  chapter  upon  the 
proof  of  this  proposition,  that  ^  the  succession  of  doctrine  is  the  only 
rule  of  faith;'  and  saith  that,  ^  whether  we  place  this  infallibility  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  or  in  Councils,  or  in  Scriptures,  in 
each  of  these  their  authority  is  resolved  into,  and  all  depends  upon, 
Tradition;'  and  he  spends  several  chapters  to  show  that  neither  the 
Pope  nor  Councils  can  give  any  solidity  or  certainty  to  our  faith,  but 
what  they  have  from  Tradition.  .  .  .  The  opinion  and  language 
of  most  Papists  in  the  world  is  this,  that  Tradition  is  therefore 
only  infallible  because  it  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  Church  which 
is  infallible.  If  you  ask  Bellarmine,  What  it  is  by  which  I  am 
assured  that  a  Tradition  is  right,  he  answers.  Because  the  whole 
church  which  receives  it  cannot  err.  So  the  late  Answer  of  Bishop 
Laud  says — '  There  is  no  means  left  to  believe  anything  with  a 
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divine,  infallible  faith,  if  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  be 
rejected  as  erroneous  and  fallible ;  for  who  can  believe  either  Creed, 
or  Scripture,  or  unwritten  Tradition,  but  upon  her  authority?' 
Nay,  S.  Clara  himself,  notwithstanding  his  romantic  strain,  that 
tradition  and  the  naked  testimony  of  the  present  Church  is  suffi- 
cient, vet  elsewhere  confesseth,  that  the  Church's  infallibihty  must 
necessarily  be  supposed  to  make  my  faith  certain.  His  words  are 
these: — '  The  testimony  of  the  Church,  by  which  Traditions  come 
to  us,  is  infallible,  from  a  divine  revelation,  because  it  is  evident 
from  the  Scripture  that  the  Church  is  infallible.'  .  .  .  And  this 
was  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Romish  masters  in  all  former  ages. 
Now  come  a  new  generation,  who,  finding  the  notion  of  infalli- 
bility hard  beset,  and  the  pillar  shaken,  support  their  cause  with  a 
quite  contrary  position, — namely,  that  it  is  not  the  Church's  infalli- 
bility that  renders  Tradition  infallible  (as  their  former  masters 
held),  but  the  infallibility  of  Tradition  that  makes  the  Church  in- 
fallible ;  and,  therefore,  they  say  that  the  Church  herself  is  no 
further  infallible  than  she  follows  Tradition.  Thus,  Mr  White 
plainly  tells  us  '  that  councils  are  not  infallible  because  the  special 
assistance  of  God's  Spirit  makes  them  infallible,  but  because,  by 
irrefragable  testimony,  they  confirm  the  succession  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  are  such  witnesses  of  tradition  as  cannot  be  refused  ;' 
and  he  also  says,  Hhat  tradition  is  overthrown  if  any  other  principle 
be  added  to  it ;  for  here  lies  the  solidity  of  Tradition,  that  nothing 
is  accepted  by  the  Church  but  from  Tradition.'  "* 

Still,  Romanists  have  generally  admitted  that  they  must  pro- 
duce some  sort  of  proof  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  additions 
to  New  Testament  Christianity,  either  directly  through  tradition, 
or  indirectly  through  the  infallibility  of  the  present  church. 
Protestants,  while  maintaining  that  they  are  not  called  on  to 
enter  upon  this  discussion,  and  are  entitled  at  once  to  take  their 
stand  upon  the  Bible's  assertion  of  its  own  sufficiency  and  per- 
fection, have  not  scrupled  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  tradition, 
both  in  its  theory  and  in  its  applications ; — proving,  with  respect  to 
the  theory  or  doctrine  held  in  common  upon  this  subject  by 
Romanists  and  Tractarians,  that  the  histoiy  of  the  world  and  of 
the  church  shows  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  oral 
tradition  for  conveying  correctly  doctrines  from   generation  to 

♦  Poole's  Nullity  of  the  Romish  Faith,  c.  v. 
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generation, — and  proving,  moreover,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  not  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Romanists,  with  respect 
to  which  even  probable  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  apostles,  and  that  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  their 
apostolic  origin  can  be  positively  disproved,  even  independently 
of  Scripture  testimony.  These  were  the  topics  that  used  to  be 
discussed  in  the  controversy  between  Protestants  and  Romanists ; 
and  the  Romanists,  in  the  discussion,  cut  a  very  sorry  figure,  and 
were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  worst  artifices  of 
controversial  warfare.  Protestants  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  to  put  the  controversy  upon  this  issue — Give  us  proof, 
in  regard  to  any  of.  your  admitted  additions  to  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  apostles,  and  we 
will  receive  it.  This  demand  was  not  easily  met ;  and  now,  at 
last,  the  Romanists,  if  we  are  to  take  Mr  Newman  as  their  repre- 
sentative, deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  demand  altogether,  and 
maintain  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  produce  any  evidence 
of  the  apostolic  origin  of  their  tenets,  for  that  these  might  be  all 
true  and  legitimate  developments  of  apostolic  doctrine,  though 
never  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  never  heard  of  till  centuries 
after  their  death.  This  is  Mr  Newman's  theory  of  development. 
It  cuts  the  knot,  but  most  certainly  does  not  untie  it.  Let  it  be 
carefully  observed  what  is  the  true  position  of  the  question. 
Romanism  is  put  upon  the  defensive.  It  is  adduced  as  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the 
system  which  she  imposes  upon  the  belief  and  practice  of  men, 
differs  greatly  from  that  which  the  New  Testament  presents  to 
us,  and  contains  much  that  is,  at  least,  wholly  unwan-anted  by 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles.  The  Romish  answer  to  this  very  obvious  and  very 
strong  antecedent  presumption  used  to  be,  that  the  apostles 
delivered  much  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  church, 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which  may  be 
learned  from  other  sources.  This,  however,  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient ;  and  now,  at  last,  the  theory  of 
development  has  been  invented,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
adducing  any  proof  of  an  apostolic  origin, — a  process  that  was 
often  very  difficult  and  troublesome, — and  professes  to  neutralize 
the  presumption  against  Romanism,  by  showing  that  there  were, 
or  might  be,  developments  of  Christianity,  which,  though  never 
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taught  bv  the  apostles,  might,  notwithstanding,  form  a  legitimate 
part  of  tiie  inspired  system,  and  have  a  valid  claim  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  the  church  in  subsequent  ages. 

Now,  even  if  this  theory  of  development  be  admitted, — that  is, 
if  it  be  conceded  that  the  Christian  system  might  be  modified 
and  enlarged  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  that  these 
additions  and  improvements  might  be  true  and  good  in  themselves, 
and  binding  upon  the  church  in  subsequent  ages, — the  only  fair 
and  legitimate  result  of  the  concession  is,  that  by  this  theory  the 
strong  general  antecedent  presumption  against  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  based  upon  the  huge  additions  she  has  made  to 
the  New  Testament  system,  would  be  neutralized  or  removed  out 
of  the  way ;  so  that  Romanists  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  adduce 
with  confidence,  and  Protestants  would  be  bound  to  consider 
without  prejudice,  the  specific  evidence  in  support  of  these  ad- 
ditions individually,  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  written 
word.  The  theory  of  development,  if  established  and  conceded, 
merely  removes  a  general  preliminary  objection  against  Romanism. 
It  gives  no  positive  weight  or  validity  to  any  Romish  arguments, 
but  only  clears  the  field  for  a  fair  discussion.  It  is  but  a  substi- 
tute for  the  doctrine  which  the  Romanists  used  to  maintain, — 
namely,  that  the  apostles  taught  many  things  which  were  not 
contained  in,  or  deducible  from,  the  New  Testament,  but  which 
might  be  learned  from  other  sources ;  and  as  the  old  doctrine  of 
tradition,  or  catholic  consent,  required,  in  order  to  its  serving  any 
positive  practical  purpose  in  controversy,  to  be  followed  by  specific 
proof  of  the  apostolicity  of  particular  tenets  and  practices,  so  the 
new  theory  of  development,  even  when  proved  or  conceded,  re- 
quires to  be  followed  up  by  specific  proof,  that  every  Romish 
addition  to  the  New  Testament  system  is  a  true  and  legitimate 
development,  and  not  a  corruption.  Mr  Newman  does  not  for- 
mally deny  that  this  is  the  true  logical  position  and  bearing  of  the 
theory  of  development,  and,  indeed,  on  several  occasions  he  in- 
cidentally admits  it ;  but  he  never  gives  to  this  idea  anything  like 
explicitness  or  prominence,  and  often  writes  as  if  he  wished  and 
(expected  it  to  be  taken  for  something  much  more  positive  and 
effective. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  theory  itself.  It  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr  Newman  : — "The  following  essay  is  directed  towards  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  stated, — the  difficulty  which  lies 
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in  tlie  way  of  using  the  testimony  of  our  most  natural  informant 
concerning  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  Christianity, — namely,  the 
history  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  view  on  which  it  is 
written  has  at  all  times,  perhaps,  been  implicitly  adopted  by  theo- 
logians, and,  I  believe,  has  recently  been  illustrated  by  several 
distinguished  writers  on  the  Continent,  such  as  De  Maistre  and 
Mohler ; — namely,  that  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian 
Creed  and  Ritual,  and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  pro- 
cess in  the  case  of  individual  writers  and  Churches,  are  the  neces- 
sary attendants  on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession 
of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended 
dominion;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is 
necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas ; 
and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths,  though  communi- 
cated to  the  world  once  for  all  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be 
comprehended  all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but,  as  received  and 
transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired,  and  through  media  which  were 
Imman,  have  required  only  the  longer  time  and  deeper  thought 
for  their  full  elucidation.  This  may  be  called  the  Theory  of  De- 
velopments,"  * 

Now,  upon  this  theory,  the  following  observations  very  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves : — 

First,  It  is  wholly  precluded — just  as  much  so  as  the  doctrine 
of  tradition  or  catholic  consent — by  the  proof  of  the  perfection 
and  sufficiency  of  the  written  word. 

Secondly,  It  implies  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  position 
hitherto  generally  occupied  by  Romanists  in  defending  their  cause, 
being  a  newly  invented  substitute  for  the  ground  on  which  all 
former  defenders  of  Romanism — many  of  them  men  of  great  talent 
and  ingenuity — had  felt  it  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  take 
their  stand.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  a  theory 
which  w^as  really  sound  in  itself,  and  legitimately  available  for 
the  defence  of  Romanism,  should  have  been  invented  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Mr  Newman's  statement,  that  "  the  view  has  at 
all  times,  perhaps,  been  implicitly  (that  is,  w^ithout  being  explicitly 
stated)  adopted  by  theologians,"  is  unworthy  of  notice  in  an 
argumentative  discussion.  We  are  confident  that,  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  produce  evidence  of  this  statement,  the  only  thing 

*  P.  27. 
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to  which  he  could  appeal  is  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  earlier  de- 
fenders of  Romanism,  when  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
situation,  have  given  such  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  church,  as  to  include  under  it  a  right  to  introduce 
and  establish  new  articles  of  faith ;  and  this — besides  that  many 
Romanists  have  shrunk  from  asserting  it  except  under  great 
limitations — is  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  De  Maistre  and 
Mohler  are  the  inventors  of  this  theory  of  development,  and  Mr 
Newman  himself  is  the  first  who  has  developed  it.  He  tells  us, 
that  "  his  first  act  on  his  conversion  was  to  offer  his  work  for 
revision  to  the  proper  authorities  ;  but  the  offer  was  declined,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  it  was  written  and  partly  printed  before  he  w^as 
a  Catholic,  and  that  it  would  come  before  the  reader  in  a  more 
persuasive  form  if  he  read  it  as  the  author  wrote  it."  We 
suspect  "the  proper  authorities"  had  another  reason  for  declining 
to  revise  it.  They  did  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
theory  of  development.  They  are  very  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  with  any  whom  it  may  be  fitted  to  influence ;  but 
the  theory  is  too  novel,  and  interferes  too  obviously  with  their 
claims  to  apostolicity,  and  the  grounds  on  which  these  claims  have 
been  generally  defended,  to  admit  of  their  formally  approving  of  it. 
Thirdly,  This  theory  of  development  is  substantially  infidel  in 
its  general  character  and  tendency,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
German  neology.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Popish  controversialists  will  be  in  the  least  startled  with  this  state- 
ment. They  abound  in  infidelity,  and  often  contain  elaborate 
expositions  of  the  most  plausible  objections  of  scepticism.  Their 
professed  object  in  all  this  is,  not  to  lead  men  to  reject  Chris- 
tianity and  revelation,  but  to  shut  them  up  to  submission  to  an 
infallible  church.  With  this  view  they  are  accustomed  to  dwell 
largely  upon  the  difficulties  attending  the  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  divine  origin,  canonical  authority,  genuine- 
ness, and  integrity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  investigation  of 
their  true  meaning,  and  the  formation,  from  the  study  of  them, 
of  a  definite  system  of  faith  and  practice.  And  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  have  persuaded  many  to  go  with  them  thus  far,  without 
inducing  them  to  take  the  additional  step  for  which  all  this  scep- 
ticism was  intended  to  prepare,  of  submitting  implicitly  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  well-known  infidel  work  entitled, 
"Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,"  consists  chiefly  of  a 
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collection  of  such  difficulties  as  Romish  writers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  urge  against  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  infidel  spirit  which  characterizes  many  Romish 
controversialists  had  been  manifested  to  some  extent  by  the  Trac- 
tarians.  Mr  Newman,  in  a  passage  of  his  work  on  the  prophetical 
office  of  the  church,  quoted  and  adopted  in  the  one  before  us,* 
speaks  of  the  "  principles  which  guide  us  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
which  determine  us  in  politics,  or  trade,  or  war,  which  lead  us  to 
accept  Revelation  at  all,  for  which  we  have  hut  probability  to  show 
at  mosty  nay,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator." 
Having  so  plainly  sanctioned  scepticism  when  he  was  only  an 
Anglo-Catholic,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  after  becoming  a 
Romanist,  he  should  have  propounded  an  infidel  theory ;  and  this, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  the  true  character  of  the  theory  of 
development.  It  manifestly  implies  that  the  revelation  made  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  was  very  defective  and  imperfect, — was 
greatly  influenced,  even  as  to  its  substance,  by  local  and  temporary 
causes, — that  it  was  not  adapted  or  fitted  for  permanent  and 
universal  application, — that  it  stands  much  in  need  of  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements, — and  that  these  enlargements  and  im- 
provements might  be  made,  as  circumstances  suggested  or  required, 
by  men  themselves,  without  divine  inspiration.  This  is  just  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  German  Rationalists ;  and 
of  all  who  hold  it,  whether  Rationalists  or  Romanists,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  they  would  act  a  more  straightforward  part 
if  they  would  openly  deny  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
New  Testament. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  briefly  to  the  way  in  which 
this  theory  of  development  is  stated  by  German  Rationalists  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  shall  refer  to  Wegscheider's  "  Institutiones 
Theologige  Christianae  Dogmaticse,"  usually  reckoned  the  text-book 
of  Neologian  divinity.  The  general  position  he  lays  down  is  this : 
— "  Religio  Christiana  ad  majorem  perfectionis  gradum  evehi 
potest ;"  and,  in  explaining  this  position,  he  makes  an  important 
distinction,  which  Mr  Newman  has,  we  suspect  intentionally,  over- 
looked. "  Omnino  autem  in  religionem  major  perfectio  cadere 
dicitur,  tarn  subjectiva  quadam  significatione,  qua  iUius  cognitio 
in  hominibus  perfectior  reddi   possit,  quam   objectiva, 
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religionis  doctrinae  intclligatur  indoles,  quae  permlttit  adeoque 
adjuvat  et  methodi  et  ipsius  argumenti  emendationem  tempore 
procedente  suscipiendam."*  We  have  said  that  we  suspect  that  Mr 
Newman  intentionally  overlooked  the  very  important  distinction 
which  is  so  clearly  brought  out  by  Wegscheider  in  this  passage, 
between  the  subjective  and  objective  improvement  or  development 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  ground  of  the  suspicion  is  this,  that  in  the 
statement  of  his  theory  which  we  have  quoted,  he  formally  asserts 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  subjective  development  of  Christian 
doctrines,  which  all  in  a  sense  admit  both  in  individuals  and  in 
churches ;  while  in  his  more  detailed  explanation  and  application 
of  his  theory,  he  throughout  assumes — what,  indeed,  his  argument 
and  object  manifestly  require — an  objective  development,  or  an 
actual  external  addition  to  the  objects  of  faith,  or  the  doctrines 
believed.  There  is  a  subjective  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
both  in  individuals  and  in  churches,  whereby  men  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  God's  revealed  will,  and  whereby  theological  science 
is  extended  and  improved.  But  the  result  of  this  development  is 
merely  to  enable  individuals  and  churches  to  understand  more 
fully  and  accurately,  and  to  realize  more  thoroughly,  what  is 
actually  contained  in,  or  deducihle  from,  the  statements  of  the  written 
word,  and  can  he  shown  to  he  so.  This,  however,  is  essentially 
different  from,  nay,  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  reverse  of,  an  ob- 
jective development,  which  changes  and  enlarges  or  diminishes 
the  external  revelation,  the  standard  or  system  of  faith.  Weg- 
scheider saw,  and  distinctly  admitted,  that  a  merely  subjective 
development,  without  an  objective  one,  would  not  serve  his  purpose. 
This  holds  true  equally  of  Mr  Newmaiis  purpose ;  but  he  either 
did  not  see  the  important  distinction,  or  he  has  carefully  concealed 
it ;  and  while  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  an  objective  development 
alone  can  be  of  any  practical  use  to  him,  he  formally  contends  for 
only  a  subjective  one,  and  brings  to  bear,  as  if  in  support  of  his 
theory,  many  analogies  and  illustrations,  derived  from  the  nature, 
operations,  and  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  improvement  of 
human  knowledge,  and  other  sources,  which  apply  only  to  a  sub- 
jective, and  not  to  an  objective,  development. 

lie   manifests  the  same  ignoratio  elenchi   in  his  attempt  to 
answer  the  objections  to  his  theory,  which  he  does  very  briefly 


*  Cap.  iii.  8.  26,  octav.  edit.     Lipsisc,  1844. 
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and  perfunctorily  in  a  single  page.  *  The  simple  application  of 
Wegsclieider's  distinction  shows  at  once  that  his  answers  to  the 
objections  are  utterly  destitute  of  weight  or  plausibility,  and  leaves 
his  theory  in  all  the  nakedness  and  deformity  of  rationalism  or 
infidelity.  The  theory  of  development  is  indeed  wholly  German 
in  its  character  and  origin.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to 
De  Maistre  and  Mohler  by  the  felt  impossibility  of  maintaining 
any  longer  the  Romish  ground  of  trying  to  establish  the  apostolic 
origin  of  their  additions  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, 
through  the  medium  of  tradition  and  the  consent  of  the  fathers, 
in  consequence  of  the  profound  investigations  into  the  history  of 
doctrine  which  have  been  prosecuted  in  that  country.  It  is  in 
itself  just  the  fundamental  principle  of  German  rationalism,  that 
Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  apostles,  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement ;  and  in  its  practical  application  it  affords  fine  scope  for 
a  species  of  discussion  in  which  the  Germans  greatly  delight,  but 
which  is  possessed  of  little  practical  utility, — namely,  the  formation 
of  what  they  call  deep  views  about  the  generation,  growth,  and 
connection  of  ideas.  Mr  Newman  virtually  abandons  tradition 
and  catholic  consent,  as  conveying  to  us  doctrines  taught  by  the 
apostles;  he  assumes  throughout  the  Neologian  principle,  that 
Christianity,  as  taught  by  them,  is  susceptible  of  additions  and 
improvements,  though  he  does  not  state  it  so  fully  and  so  fairly  as 
Wegscheider;  and  he  indulges  in  some  sufficiently  ridiculous 
speculations  as  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  New  Testament  developed  into  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

What  is  adduced  in  support  of  a  theory  against  which  there  lie 
such  formidable  objections  ?  First  of  all,  Mr  Newman  holds,  that 
as  it  is  proposed  merely  as  a  theory  or  hypothesis  to  account  for 
certain  facts,  he  is  not  bound  to  prove  it,  a  priori,  but  merely  to 
show  that  it  is  probable,  and  that  it  does  account  for  the  facts,  f 
Now,  there  would  be  truth  in  this  position,  provided,  first,  that  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  theory  is  not  precluded  by  the  doctrine  of  the 


*  P.  95. 

t  On  this,  and  on  one  or  two  other 
occasions,  we  have  given  the  substance 
of  what  Mr  Newman  assumes,  or  in- 
sinuates, or  states  by  impHcation, 
while  perhaps  it  might  not  be  easy  to 


produce  any  one  extract  in  which  the 
position  ascribed  to  him  was  explicitly 
maintained.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
laying  down  distinct  and  definite  pro- 
positions. 
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sufficiency  and  perfection  of  the  written  word ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  theory  was  strictly  confined  to  its  proper  place  and  function, 
as  we  have  already  explained  it,  and  employed  simply  as  an  answer 
to  a  preliminary  presumption  against  Romanism.  It  is  alleged 
that  Romanism  cannot  be  apostolic,  because  it  is  so  palpably  dif- 
ferent from  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  the 
answer  given  to  this  be,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Romanism 
may  be  genuine  Christianity  notwithstanding,  because  it  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 
might  be,  and  might  be  intended  to  be,  largely  developed  in  sub- 
sequent times ;  then  this  probability  might,  were  there  no  positive 
objection  to  the  theory,  such  as  that  derived  from  its  inconsistency 
with  the  perfection  of  Scripture,  be  held  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  mere  general  presumption  against  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  when  this  theory  is  employed,  as  it  often  is  prac- 
tically by  Mr  Newman,  as  affording  something  like  a  direct  and 
positive  argument  in  favour  of  Romanism,  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  him  something  more  than  mere  probability,  and 
are  warranted  also  to  expect  a  much  fuller  and  more  elaborate 
answer  to  the  objections  to  the  theory,  than  he  has  ventured  to 
attempt. 

One  general  presumption  which  he  adduces  in  favour  of  his 
theory  is,  that  all  parties  must  have  some  theory  to  explain  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  that  his  theory  of  development  is  at 
least  as  unobjectionable  and  as  plausible,  as  affording  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  as  any  other  that  has  been  propounded. 
He  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  different  theories  upon  this  subject, 
in  his  Introduction.  The  first  which  he  mentions  is  the  old  Romish 
and  Tractarian  one  of  tradition  or  catholic  consent,  as  preserving 
and  bringing  out  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles,  but  not  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  And  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  explain  how  he  disposes  of  this. .  Another  is  what  is  called  the 
"  Disciplina  Arcani,"  and  it  has  been  employed  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
plement to  the  former,  both  by  Romanists  and  Tractarian s.  There 
are  obscure  traces  in  some  ancient  authors,  of  the  Christians  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  concealing  some  of  their  doctrines 
and  practices  from  general  observation ;  and  upon  this  fact  the 
Romanists  have  constructed  the  theoiy,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
system  which  was  taught  by  the  apostles  was  intentionally  con- 
cealed from  public  view  for  several  centuries.     Of  course,  they 
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apply  this  theory  to  account  for  the  absence  of  anything  like  a 
full  recognition  of  Romish  doctrines  in  early  times.*     This  theory 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  mere  supplement  to  that  of  tradition  or 
catholic  consent.    It  assumes  that  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles 
were  handed  down  correctly  by  oral  tradition,  and  professes  to 
give  an  explanation  merely  of  the  lateness  of  their  appearance  in 
the  literature  of  the  church.     The  fact  of  concealment,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  established,  does  not  warrant  the  general  theory — the 
Disciplina  Arcani ;    and  the  theory,  even  if  admitted,  does  not 
offer  even  a  probable  solution  of  the  actual  difficulty.     Mr  New- 
man allows  some  weight  to  this  theory,  but  considers  it  insufficient 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  virtually  sets  it  aside  upon  a  ground 
that  is  undoubtedly  conclusive  : — "  It  is  certain  that  portions  of 
the  church  system  were  held  back   in  primitive  times,  and,  of 
course,  this  fact  goes  some  way  to  account  for  that  apparent  varia- 
tion and  growth  of  doctrine  which  embarrasses  us  when  we  would 
consult  history  for  the  true  idea  of  Christianity ;  yet  it  is  no  key 
to  the  whole  difficulty  as  we  find  it,  for  an  obvious  reason — the 
variations  continue  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
discipline  was  in  force."  f     That  is,  the  only  period  during  which 
there  is  ground  for  alleging  that  there  was  any  concealment,  is 
that  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  while  it  is  too  true  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Romish  system  does  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance till  a  later  age. 

The  only  other  theory  which  Mr  Newman  notices  and  attempts 
to  set  aside  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  own,  is  just  in  substance 


*  Our  readers  may  be  amused  by  the 
following  remarks  of  an  old  writer  on 
a  Romish  treatise  on  this  subject,  ex- 
hibiting a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  employs 
this  topic  : — "  If  you  inquire  why  we 
read  nothing  of  transubstantiation  in 
ancient  authors?  the  reason  is  very 
easy  and  ready.  Disciplina  Arcani — 
"Why  the  fathers  did  not  assert  the 
worship  of  images?  Disciplina  Ar- 
cani— Why  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  not  clearly  taught  before  the 
Council  of  Nice?  Disciphna  Arcani 
— "Why  we  have  no  accounts  of  the 
seven  sacraments  before  the  seventh 
century  ?      Disciplina  Arcani — "Why 


the  writings  of  St  Denys,  the  Areopa- 
gite,  lay  so  long  concealed  ?  Disci- 
plina Arcani — And  so  for  any  novelty 
else,  Disciplina  Arcani  still  returns 
upon  you  ;  and  it  is  so  great  a  charm, 
that  some  would  be  almost  afraid  of 
it,  for  it  has  a  strange  faculty  of  mak- 
ing everything  look  aged  that  it  can 
but  come  near.  This  Disciplina  Ar- 
cani is  an  occult  quality,  to  solve  all 
difficulties  by ;  and  say  what  you  will, 
these  two  emphatical  words  shall  bear 
down  all  before  them.'' —  Comber's 
Authority  of  General  Councils  Ex- 
amined, and  Roman  Forgeries  therein 
Detected.  Preface. 
t  Pp.  26,  27. 
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the  great  Protestant  position,  that  the  church  gradually  became 
corrupted  in  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  by  departing  from 
the  scriptural  and  apostolic  standard,  and  that  this  is  the  true 
cause  and  explanation  of  the  palpable  contrast  between  the  church 
of  the  first  century  and  the  church  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  modern  Church  of  Rome.  He 
notices  this  position  very  briefly,  states  it  somewhat  unfairly,  and 
disposes  of  it  in  a  way  that  is  at  once  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and 
not  very  creditable  to  him  : — "  A  second  hypothesis  ...  is  that  of 
an  early  corruption  of  Christianity  from  external  sources,  Orien- 
tal, Platonic,  and  Polytheistic ;  an  hypothesis  which  is  certainly 
sufficient  in  the  abstract  to  account  both  for  variations  which  may 
exist  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  and  for  the  growth  of  opinion 
upon  particular  points.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  hypo- 
thesis as  we  proceed;*  meanwhile,  however  freely  it  may  be 
assumed  and  largely  applied,  it  has  no  claim  on  our  attention  till 
it  is  drawn  out  scientifically ; — till  we  are  distinctly  informed  what 
the  early  Christian  doctrines  or  evangelical  message  is,  or  if  there 
be  any ;  from  what  sources  it  is  draw^n ;  how  those  sources  are 
ascertained  to  us ;  and  what  is  a  corruption."  f  This  is  a  very 
discreditable  passage,  and  would  warrant,  were  w^e  so  disposed,  no 
ordinary  severity  of  castigation.  Mr  Newman  here  speaks  as  if 
the  theory  of  a  corruption  of  Christianity  were  as  novel  as  his  own 
theoiy  of  development, — as  if  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  ex- 
pound and  apply  it, — as  if  the  conditions  which  he  requires,  in 
order  to  entitle  it  to  attention,  had  never  been  complied  with.  It 
may  be  true  that  books  have  not  been  written  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  expounding  the  theory  of  a  corruption.  But  this  was  unneces- 
saiy.  A  novel  sceptical  absurdity,  like  the  theory  of  development, 
might  require  a  book  to  draw  it  out  scientifically,  to  hide  its  defor- 
mity, and  to  commend  it  to  the  favour  of  superficial  thinkers.  But 
not  so  the  theory  of  a  corruption  ;  it  is  too  simple  and  too  plausible 
to  require  much  general  exposition  as  a  distinct  independent  topic. 
He  misrepresents  the  Protestant  theory  when  he  describes  it  as 
implying  a  corruption  of  Christianity  from  external  sources.  Pro- 
testants have  not  limited  the  sources  of  the  corruption  which,  they 
allege,  was  introduced  into  the  church,  to  those  which  are  external. 


*  We  liave  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  additional  light  upon  this  sub- 


ject in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
volume. 
t  P.  24. 
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and  nothing  required  them  to  do  this.  They  consider  the  human 
heart  to  have  been  the  principal  source  of  the  corruption  ;  and 
Orientalism,  Platonism,  and  Polytheism,  they  regard  merely  as 
influences  which,  at  particular  periods,  concurred  with  other 
causes  of  corruption,  and  modified  their  operation.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  they  trace  ultimately  to  the  same 
general  causes  to  which  they  ascribe  the  corruptions  of  the  Patri- 
archal and  Mosaic  religions, — namely,  the  agency  of  Satan  and  the 
depravity  of  man.  And  they  are  not  bound  in  argument  to  be 
more  specific  in  adducing  its  causes,  although  the  history  of  the 
church  affords  them  abundant  materials  for  doing  so,  which  they 
have  not  failed  to  employ.  In  order  to  establish  the  general 
doctrine  or  theory  of  a  corruption,  they  have  merely  to  prove 
(what  cannot  be  proved  in  regard  either  to  tradition  or  develop- 
ment) that  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  supposition,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  possible ;  and  further,  that  there  is  enough,  both 
antecedently  in  general  considerations,  and  in  the  actual  history 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  cor- 
ruptions would  be,  and  have  been,  introduced  into  it.  This  may 
be  said  to  exhaust  the  general  theory  of  corruption. 

Then  follows  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  case,  and  this 
requires  a  specification  of  what  the  alleged  corruptions  are,  with 
the  necessary  proofs  that  this  is  indeed  their  true  character.  Mr 
Newman  writes  as  if  he  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  expound,  establish,  and  apply  this 
doctrine,  when  he  must  know  that  the  exposition,  defence,  and 
application  of  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  very  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  that  has  been  written  against  the  Church  of  Pome. 
But  Mr  Newman  pretends  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  give  any 
attention  to  this  theory  of  a  corruption,  till  he  is  "  distinctly  in- 
formed what  the  real  Christian  doctrine  or  evangelical  message  is, 
or,  if  there  be  any,  from  what  sources  it  is  drawn,  how  those 
sources  are  ascertained  to  us,  and  what  is  a  corruption."  Now, 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  lurking  indications  given  in  this  passage  of 
the  scepticism  or  infidelity  of  Romanism,  we  have  to  assert  that 
all  these  conditions  have  been  often  and  abundantly  complied  with, 
and  that  Mr  Newman  must  have  been  well  aware  of  this.  Pro- 
testants are  the  defenders  of  the  theory  of  a  corruption,  and  they 
have,  times  without  number,  fully  stated,  and  conclusively  estab- 
lished, their  views  upon  all  those  points  on  which  Mr  Newman 
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still  desiderates  "  distinct  information,"  and  on  which  he  evidently 
intends  to  insinuate  that  distinct  information  has  never  been  given, 
and  cannot  be  procured.  The  "  real  Christian  doctrine  or  evan- 
gelical message"  is  Protestantism  as  contradistinguished  from 
Romanism, — the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  the  written  word 
of  God, — the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are  ascertained  to  us  by  all  those  arguments  which  Protestants 
and  Romanists  use  in  common  in  arguing  with  infidels, — and  a 
corruption  is  anything  that  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  opposed 
to  what  is  contained  in,  or  deducible  from,  the  statements  of  the 
Bible.  Mr  Newman  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  these  are  the 
views  which  have  been  always  maintained,  openly  and  fully,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  a  corruption ;  yet  he  declines  to 
consider  that  theory,  because,  forsooth,  he  can  get  no  distinct  in- 
formation as  to  the  views  of  its  supporters  upon  these  points  I 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  investigation  of  some  of  these  topics 
extends   beyond   the  field  of  a  mere    historical  examination  of 
Christianity,  to  which  Mr  Newman  professes  to  confine  himself ; 
but  he  knows  well  enough  that  his  opponents  deny  altogether  the 
possibility  or  competency  of  deciding  what  is  the  real  Christian 
doctrine,  and  what  are  corruptions  of  it,  from  a  mere  investigation 
of  the  history  of  the  church  ;  and  however  he  might  restrict  his 
own  speculations,  he  has  no  right  to  assume  the  non-existence  or 
the  falsehood  of  principles  which  his  opponents  assert,  and  under- 
take to  prove,  to  be  essential  to  a  right  decision  of  the  points  in 
dispute.     Protestants  have  often  proved,  and  are  quite  ready  to 
prove  again,  that  there  is  no  argument  derived  from  any  source, 
which  shows  it  to  be  either  impossible  or  improbable  that  corrup- 
tion should  prevail  in  the  church, — that  there  are  many  considera- 
tions which  make  this  very  probable,  or  rather  certain,  a  priori^ — 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  corruptions  have  been  introduced  into 
the  church,  and  have  prevailed  long  and  widely, — and  that  all  the 
doctrines  and  practices  in  which  Romanists  differ  from  Protestants 
rank  under  this  head.     And  while  they  derive  their  conclusive 
proofs  in  support  of  these  positions  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
they  can  also  produce  much  from  the  history  of  the  church,  which 
greatly  confirms  their  truth. 

We  have  examined  all  that  Mr  Newman  has  adduced  in  op 
position  to  the  theory  of  the  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  church,  as  generally  held  by  Protestants ;  and  this  is  the  only 
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real  and  formidable  rival  to  his  own  theory  of  development ;  for 
he  of  course  does  not  scruple  to  take  advantage  of  the  theory  of 
tradition,  and  of  the  Disciplina  Arcani,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made 
available  for  his  purposes. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  he  has  not  disposed  of  the  Pro- 
testant theory  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  or  creditable  way ;  but  we 
have  not  as  yet  heard  anything  direct  or  positive  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  development.  What  there  is  of  this  nature  is  contained 
in  the  second  chapter,  one  of  the  shortest  in  the  work.  The  first 
chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  development  of  ideas,"  and  it  consists 
chiefly  of  an  abstract  discussion  of  the  general  subject  indicated, 
as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  ;  with  an 
attempt  to  deduce,  from  these  general  principles  applicable  to 
ordinary  human  knowledge,  certain  tests  for  distinguishing  between 
true  developments  and  corruptions.  It  contains  scarcely  anything 
that  bears  directly  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  unless  we  concede 
what  Mr  Newman  quietly  assumes, — namely,  that  the  fact  that 
God  has  given  us  a  written  revelation  of  His  will,  and  has  afforded 
us  no  other  certain  means  of  knowing  what  He  would  have  us  to 
believe  and  to  do,  makes  no  difference  in  the  case, — does  not  take 
the  subject  of  the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  in  some  respects, 
out  of  the  sphere  of  principles  and  rules  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  human  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, — 
but  leaves  men  as  much  discretion,  as  full  a  liberty,  to  "  add  and 
eke,"  as  if  no  such  written  revelation  had  been  given. 

The  second  chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  antecedently  considered,"  and  it  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions ;  the  first,  "  on  the  probability  of  developments  in  Chris- 
tianity;" and  the  second,  "on  the  probability  of  a  developing 
authority  in  Christianity ; "  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  to  expect 
whatever  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  developments  in 
the  Christian  system  generally, — that  is,  of  additions  which  are 
true  and  legitimate  in  themselves,  connected  in  some  way  or  other 
with  the  original  doctrines  of  the  system,  and  intended  by  God  to 
be  ultimately  brought  out  and  adopted  by  the  church,  though 
neither  contained  in  the  New  Testament  nor  taught  by  the 
apostles.  Now,  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr  Newman  in  support 
of  the  general  antecedent  probability  of  developments  in  Chris- 
tianity, just  consists,  first,  of  a  pressing  of  the  analogy  from  the 
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ordinary  operations  of  the  human  mind,  in  acquiring  and  applying 
common  knowledge, — and  this  is  done  very-  much  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  Wegscheider,and  other  German  neologians, — and  secondly, 
of  a  selection  of  the  old  liomish  objections  against  the  sufficiency 
and  perfection  of  the  written  word.  He  brings  forward  and  dwells 
upon  the  old  Komish  and  Neologian  cavils  about  the  Bible  not  de- 
ciding at  all  some  important  questions, — such  as  that  of  the  canon, 
— unfolding  others  very  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  being  intended 
for  all  ages  and  countries,  while  specially  adapted  in  many  respects 
to  a  particular  period  and  locality,  and  having  "  a  structure  so  un- 
systematic and  various,  and  a  style  so  figurative  and  indirect,  that 
no  one  would  presume,  at  first  sight,  to  say  what  is  in  it  and  what 
is  not."  We  need  not  discuss  these  topics ;  they  form  a  part  of 
the  usual  commonplaces  in  the  controversy  with  Romanists  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Kule  of  Faith,  and  they  are  stated,  we  think, 
with  more  plausibility  by  Wegscheider,  in  the  chapter  from  which 
we  formerly  quoted,  who  has  also  the  additional  merit  of  honestly 
admitting  that  the  theory  in  support  of  which  they  are  adduced 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  revelation, — 
"  cum  persuasione  de  revelatiorte  supernaturali  ac  miraculosa  minime 
conciUanda.^ 

The  only  thing  in  this  section  which  has  the  appearance  of 
novelty  is,  the  position  that  God's  revelations  to  men  from  the 
beginning,  through  the  series  of  the  prophets,  and  the  ministry  of 
our  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  have  been  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  development,  the  later  revelations  bringing  out  more  fully 
what  was,  in  some  sense,  contained  in  previous  ones,  though  not 
so  as  to  be  generally  available.  But  the  analogy  fails  in  one 
essential  particular, — namely,  that  God  made  all  these  develop- 
ments of  previous  revelations  through  inspired  men,  who  were 
commissioned,  not  merely  to  develop  previous  revelations,  but  also 
to  communicate  new  ones.  And  as  God  has  given  us  no  inspired 
men  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  He 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  further  objective  developments  of 
previous  revelations,  which  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  the 
church  to  receive.  Developments  by  inspired  men,  no  doubt, 
continued  from  the  first  revelation  till  the  termination  of  the 
apostolic  ministry,  and  Mr  Newman  thinks  it  impossible  to  fix  the 
time  when  they  ceased.  He  says  :  "  Moreover,  while  it  is  certain 
that  developments  of  revelation  proceeded  all  through  the  old  dis- 
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pensation  down  to  the  very  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  beginnings  of  apos- 
tolical teaching  after  His  ascension,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable 
to  fix  an  historical  point  at  which  the  growth  of  doctrine  ceased, 
and  the  rule  of  faith  was  once  for  all  settled.  Not  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  for  St  Peter  had  still  to  learn  at  Joppa  about  the 
baptism  of  Cornelius  ;  not  at  Joppa  and  Caesarea,  for  St  Paul 
had  to  write  his  Epistles  ;  not  on  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle,  for 
St  Ignatius  had  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy;  not  then, 
nor  for  many  years  after,  for  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  still  undetermined."* 

We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  in  anything  here  adduced  why 
developments  or  additions  to  the  system  of  divine  truth,  which 
were  intended  to  be  received  by  the  church  as  authoritative  and 
binding,  may  not  have  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  last  man  to 
whom  God  was  pleased  to  give  the  gift  of  inspiration.  Mr  New- 
man is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy 
was  not  introduced  till  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  and  that 
it  was  Ignatius — that  is,  the  author  of  the  epistles  which  bear  his 
name — who  "  established"  it ;  but  that  is  just  the  reason,  and  we 
reckon  it  a  very  sufficient  one,  why  we  reject  the  doctrine.  We 
know  no  evidence  that  this  doctrine  was  developed  under  the 
guidance  of  inspiration,  and  therefore  we  refuse  to  receive  it. 
The  subject  of  the  canon  stands  upon  a  totally  different  footing. 
The  settlement  of  the  question.  What  are  the  books  that  compose 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  ?  does  not  profess  to  rest  upon 
a  divine  revelation.  God  has  not  directly  communicated  to  us 
this  information,  but  left  us  to  collect  it  from  ordinary  sources ; 
and  we  can  prove  what  we  believe  upon  this  point,  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  opposition  to  the 
cavils  both  of  Romanists  and  of  infidels. 

We  have  now  stated  the  substance  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  Mr  Newman  thinks  "we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  Christian  doctrine  admits  of  formal,  legitimate,  and  true 
developments ;  or  of  developments  contemplated  by  its  Divine 
Author."  t  The  second  section  of  this  chapter,  "  on  the  probability 
of  a  developing  authority  in  Christianity,"  is,  as  Mr  Newman 
admitSjt  just  a  discussion  of  the  old  topic  of  the  infaUibiHty  of  the 
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church, — the  church,  of  course,  being  assumed  to  be  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  the  scriptural  proofs 
which  Romanists  commonly  adduce  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
but  merely  with  those  vague,  general  presumptions,  by  which  they 
imagine  they  can  show,  that  it  is  very  necessary  and  expedient 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent,  visible,  infallible  guide  in 
religious  matters,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
such  a  guide  lias  been  appointed.  There  is  nothing  material  in 
this  section  but  what  is  found,  in  substance,  in  the  ordinary 
Popish  works  upon  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  is  not  one 
that  ought  to  rest  upon  presumptions  and  probabilities.  It  requires 
to  be  proved,  and  proved  by  very  clear  and  cogent  evidence 
— evidence  connecting  the  doctrine  directly  with  the  testimony 
of  God  Himself.  If  the  Romanists  could  only  establish  this 
doctrine,  they  might  dispense  with  any  attempt  to  establish  any 
other.  Were  we  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  living  infallible 
guide,  whom  we  were  bound  to  obey,  we  would  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  theory  of  tradition,  or  the  theory  of  development ; 
we  would,  of  course,  believe  whatever  doctrine  he  propounded  to 
us,  whether  he  pretended  to  have  had  it  handed  down  from  the 
apostles,  or  to  have  developed  it  himself.  We  concede  to  Mr 
Newman  that,  if  the  theory  of  development  be  true,  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  guide  appears  still  stronger  than  upon  the  old 
theory  of  tradition ;  for  the  doctrine  of  development,  without  an 
infallible  developing  authority,  would  throw  all  things  into  in- 
extricable confusion,  and  leave  every  man  to  be  practically  a  rule 
to  himself.  The  Rationalists,  of  course,  stop  here.  By  means  of 
the  theory  of  development,  they  keep  up  a  show  of  paying  some 
deference  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  while,  by  means  of  the  same 
theory,  without  Mr  Newman's  Romish  addition  of  an  infallible 
developing  authority,  they  make  human  reason  the  ultimate  judge 
and  standard  of  all  tilings.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  before  leaving 
this  subject,  that  Mr  Newman  gives,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
indications  of  trying  the  same  juggle  between  infallibility^  and 
development,  which  the  old  Romish  writers  practised  between 
infallibility  and  tradition.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  infallible 
church  should  not  before  have  discovered  this  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  she  should  have  gone  on  for  so  many  centuries, 
developing  at  a  great  rate,  while  all  along  she  did  not  know  that 
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she  was  developing,  but  constantly  believed  and  declared  tliat  the 
numerous  additions  which  she  was  making  to  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  were,  if  not  deducible  from  the  written  word,  at 
least  contained  in  the  "  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions" 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  her  ? 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled,  "  on  the  nature  of  the  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  existing  developments  of  Christianity ;"  and  it 
professes  to  explain  the  general  character  and  object  of  the  theory, 
the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  it  ought  to  rest,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  applied.  Mr  Newman  labours  in  this 
chapter  to  show,  that  probability  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ad- 
mission of  the  theory ;  and  tries  to  prove,  by  instances,  that  the 
theory,  being  admitted,  invests  with  a  certain  measure  of  proba- 
bility some  of  the  additions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  made 
to  the  scriptural  system  of  doctrine  and  worship.  It  contains 
nothing  in  the  way  of  argument,  the  substance  of  which  has  not 
been  already  considered.  The  five  remaining  chapters,  forming 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  work,  are  occupied  with  the  ex- 
position, illustration,  and  application  of  seven  tests,  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  a  development 
and  a  corruption ;  and  through  the  whole  of  them  he  keeps  in 
view  two  distinct  objects,  without,  however,  taking  due  pains  to 
distinguish  them, — namely,  first,  to  establish  the  general  position, 
that  it  is  practicable  to  discriminate,  with  some  accuracy  and 
certainty,  between  a  legitimate  development  and  a  corruption  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  produce,  by  a  selection  of  instances,  some  prob- 
able ground  for  believing  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the 
Romish  additions  to  the  scriptural  system  are  not  corruptions,  but 
legitimate  developments. 

If  it  were  once  conceded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  God  that 
the  Christian  system,  as  taught  by  the  apostles,  should  be  largely 
developed  in  subsequent  ages,  and  that  these  developments  were  to 

ibe  binding  upon  the  church,  the  questions  would  then  immediately 
arise.  Is  there  any  mode  of  distinguishing  with  certainty  between 
developments  and  corruptions  ?  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  The  proof 
^f  an  infallible  developing  authority  would  be  the  best  answer 
to  these  questions,  and  Mr  Newman  is  willing  enough  to  have 
recourse  to  this  solution  when  others  fail  him.  But,  like  other 
Romanists,  he  is  in  some  measure  aware  that  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  has  about  enough  to  bear  already,  and  he  would  rather 
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avoid,  if  he  could,  making  any  addition  to  the  burden.  He 
therefore  exerts  his  utmost  ingenuity  in  devising  and  illustrating 
certain  tests,  by  which  developments  may  be  distinguished  from 
corruptions,  and  by  which  Romish  additions  may  be  shown  to 
rank  under  the  former  head.  He  does  not  attempt  a  formal 
definition  of  what  a  development,  as  distinguished  from  a  corrup- 
tion, is  ;  but  his  general  notion  of  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  is  a 
doctrine  which,  though  not  contained  in  Scripture,  or  taught  by 
the  apostles,  yet  harmonizes  with  the  original  and  j^rimitive  system, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  way  or  other  involved  in  and 
growing  out  of  it,  or,  at  least,  as  somehow  connected  with  it :  and 
he  has  to  prove,  if  he  can,  that  such  developments  might  be  made 
in  subsequent  ages,  and  might  be  binding  upon  the  church,  and 
that  this  character  attaches  to  the  Romish  additions  to  the  apos- 
tolic system.  We  deny  the  possibility  of  proving  this  in  regard 
to  particular  cases.  Additions  which  contradict  the  particular 
statements  or  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  Scripture  are,  of 
course,  to  be  rejected  as  corruptions.  But  even  though  this 
ground  of  rejection  could  not  be  directly  established  against  them, 
and  although,  therefore,  they  might  approach  to  Mr  Newman's 
general  idea  of  developments,  no  proof  could  be  adduced  that  they 
were  authoritative  or  binding.  In  order  to  impose  upon  the  church 
an  obligation  to  receive  them,  they  must  either  be  traced  back  to 
inspiration,  or  they  must  be  guaranteed  as  they  emerge  by  an 
infallible  authority.  On  no  foundation  but  on  one  or  other  of 
these  two,  can  an  obligation  to  receive  them  be  based.  They  may 
commend  themselves  to  the  minds  of  some  men  as  plausible, 
beautiful,  and  ingenious,  as  well  adapted  to  improve  the  scheme 
of  divine  truth,  or  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  ;  but  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  church ;  and,  unless  they  are  either  traceable  to 
the  apostles,  or  are  guaranteed  by  an  infallible  authority,  they 
want  what  both  Protestants  and  Romanists  have  hitherto  regarded 
as  indispensable. 

Romanists  have  been  accustomed  to  boast  that  their  system, 
and  that  alone,  afforded  to  men  a  sure  ground  for  a  divine  and 
infallible  faith  ;  but  upon  the  theory  of  development,  all  possi- 
bility of  giving  anything  like  certainty  or  assurance  is  cut  off, 
unless  everything  be  at  once  resolved  into  the  infallibility  of  a 
developing  authority;   and  this  is  a  use  and  application  of  the 
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doctrine  of  infallibility  from  which  many  Eomanists  have  shrunk, 
even  under  the  old  theory  of  tradition  and  catholic  consent.  Mr 
Newman  himself  shrinks  from  it,  and  virtually  professes,*  that  an 
infallible  developing  authority  is  necessary  or  useful  in  this  matter 
only  for  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  while  men  of  science  and 
literature  may,  he  thinks,  attain  to  certainty  on  the  subject  by 
other  processes.  "  To  a  theologian,  who  could  take  a  general  view, 
and  also  possessed  an  intimate  and  minute  knowledge,  of  its 
history,  they  (the  developments  of  Christianity)  would  doubtless 
on  the  whole  be  easily  distinguishable  by  their  own  characters, 
and  require  no  foreign  aid  to  point  them  out,  no  external  authority 
to  ratify  them."  Rationalists,  of  course,  say  the  same  thing  ;  and 
they  are  just  as  well  entitled,  apart  from  the  authority  of  the 
church,  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  to  use  their  own  dis- 
cretion, in  abridging  and  curtailing  apostolic  Christianity,  as  the 
Romanists  in  developing  and  enlarging  it.  He  thus  gives  loose 
reins  to  philosophical  discussion  and  historical  investigation,  and 
upon  these  fields  every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  It  seems  to 
us,  that  the  man  who,  after  due  investigation,  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  system  of  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  held 
in  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  legitimate  development,  and 
not  a  corruption,  of  apostolic  Christianity,  should  be  willing  and 
ready  to  maintain,  that  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient 
heathen  world  was  a  development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  the 
patriarchal  religion ;  and  that  the  pharisaic  system  of  our 
Saviour's  days  was  a  development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  the 
religion  which  God  communicated  to  the  Jews  through  Moses. 

There  is  one  very  curious  and  amusing  passage  in  which  Mr 
Newman  has — incautiously,  we  venture  to  think — presented  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  developments,  nakedly,  in  one  view,  and 
in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  each  other ;  and  we  regard  it  as 
quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  expose,  to  any  man  of  common  discern- 
ment, the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  whole  theory,  and  the  thorough 
recklessness  with  which  he  applies  it.  It  is  as  follows : — "  The 
Incarnation  is  the  antecedent  of  the  doctrine  of  Mediation,  and 
the  archetype  both  of  the  Sacramental  principle  and  of  the  merits 
of  Martyrs  and  Saints.  From  the  doctrine  of  Mediation  follow  the 
Atonement,  the  Mass,  the  merits  of  Martyrs  and  Saints,  their 
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invocation  and  cultus.  From  tlie  Sacramental  principle  come  the 
Sacraments  properly  so  called ;  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Holy  See  as  its  type  and  centre ;  the  authority  of  Councils ;  the 
sanctity  of  rites ;  the  veneration  of  holy  places,  shrines,  images, 
vessels,  furniture,  and  vestments.  Of  the  Sacraments,  Baptism 
is  developed  into  Confirmation,  on  the  one  hand ;  into  Penance, 
Purgatory,  and  Indulgences,  on  the  other;  and  the  Eucharist  into 
the  Ileal  Presence,  adoration  of  the  Host,  Eesurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  virtue  of  relics.  Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
leads  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification;  Justification  to  that  of 
Original  Sin  ;  Original  Sin  to  the  merit  of  Celibacy."* 

This  is  surely  enough ;  but  we  may  briefly  advert  to  his  seven 
tests  for  distinguishing  between  a  legitimate  development  and  a 
corruption.  These  are, — 1.  The  preservation  of  the  type  or  idea. 
2.  Continuity  of  principles.  3.  Power  of  assimilation.  4.  Early 
anticipation.  5.  Logical  sequence.  6.  Preservative  additions. 
And,  7.  Chronic  continuance.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  is 
occupied  with  an  application  of  these  tests  to  the  Romish  additions 
to  scriptural  Christianity,  in  order  to  show  that  they  make  it  prob- 
able, or  afford  some  plausible  ground  to  believe,  that  these  addi- 
tions were  not  corruptions,  but  legitimate  developments.  To  all 
of  them,  individually  and  collectively,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fifth — logical  sequence — the  remark  formerly  made  applies, — 
namely,  that  they  are  utterly  inadequate,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  to  give  to  the  additions  which  they  may  seem  to  sanction  any 
binding  power  or  authority.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved,  as  it 
certainly  cannot,  that  all  the  Romish  additions  to  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity preserved  the  original  type  or  idea, — that  they  exhibited  a 
certain  continuity  of  principle  and  power  of  assimilation, — that 
they  were  obscurely  indicated  before  they  were  fully  developed, — 
that  they  seemed  fitted,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  to  preserve  and 
confirm  some  parts  of  the  original  system, — and  that  they  had 
lasted  for  a  long  period  even  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  ;  all 
this  would  not  give  them  a  valid  claim  upon  our  reception  and 
obedience.  Could  all  this  be  proved  in  regard  to  Romish  additions, 
Protestants  would  indeed  no  longer  denounce  them  in  the  terms 
which,  upon  good  grounds,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  apply 
to  them,  as  perverting  the  gospel  method  of  salvation, — as  debas- 
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ing  and  carnalizing  the  worship  of  the  one  only  living  and  true 
God, — as  interfering  with  the  honour  and  confidence  due  to  the 
only  Saviour  and  Intercessor, — and  as  subjecting  the  consciences 
of  men  to  a  degrading  tyranny ;  but  unless  some  other  principle, 
some  higher  authority,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they 
would  still  hold  themselves  at  full  liberty  to  reject  them.  Logical 
sequence  stands  upon  a  different  footing.  Whatever  can  be  shown 
to  follow  by  logical  sequence  from  any  of  the  doctrines  or  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  must  be  admitted  to  be  binding  upon  the 
church ;  and  this  is  substantially  what  Protestants  mean  when 
they  assert  the  binding  authority  of  whatever  can  be  deduced  by 
good  and  necessary  consequence  from  the  word  of  God.  We 
were  rather  surprised  to  find  a  valid  and  precise  test  like  this 
thrust  into  the  middle  of  so  many  that  are  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
definite; and  on  turning  to  the  section  where  its  application  is 
illustrated,*  we  found  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  developed,  by  logical  sequence^  into 
"  the  worship  of  angels  and  saints," — "  the  deification  of  the 
saints,"  and  "  the  deification  of  St  Mary," — and  that  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  developed,  by  logical 
sequence,  into  infant  baptism,  penance,  purgatory,  and  the  monastic 
rule  !  When  "  logical  sequence"  is  made  to  play  such  "  fantastic 
tricks,"  we  need  not  wonder  at  anything  that  may  be  brought  out 
of  "  continuity  of  principle,"  "  power  of  assimilation,"  or  "  preser- 
vative additions." 

The  first  test — namely,  the  preservation  of  the  original  type 
or  idea — has  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  more  definite  and 
precise  than  those  last  mentioned,  and  might  be  admitted  to  afford 
a  presumption,  not  indeed  of  the  binding  authority,  but  of  the 
comparative  harmlessness,  of  those  additions  to  which  its  applica- 
bility could  be  established.  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  application  of  this,  his  primary  test, — occupying  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters,  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  book, — does  not 
touch  upon  any  one  of  the  leading  internal  features  of  the  Komish 
system  of  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  but  consists  merely 
of  an  accumulation  of  little  plausibilities,  derived  from  a  loose  and 
declamatory  survey  of  the  external  aspects  of  the  church  in 
general  during  the  first  six  centuries.     From  some  cause  or  other, 
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certainly  not  want  of  courage,  as  our  readers  must  be  already 
convinced,  Mr  Newman  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  attempting  to 
show  that  the  Romish  worship  of  saints,  angels,  and  images,  pre- 
served the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  scriptural  restriction  of  all  religious 
worship  to  God  alone ;  that  the  Romish  reliance  upon  the  merits 
and  intercession  of  creatures  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the 
scriptural  principle  of  relying  exclusively  upon  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  the  divine  Redeemer ;  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  per- 
fection of  Christ's  one  sacrifice  ;  or  that  seven  sacraments,  with  a 
load  of  ceremonies,  preserved  the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  two  simple 
ordinances  of  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  attempting  this,  he 
merely  skims  over  the  history  of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  collects 
a  few  points,  bearing  solely  upon  the  general  external  aspects  of 
the  Church, — points  of  a  very  vague  and  incidental  description, — 
and  holds  up  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  as  preserving  the  type, 
or  idea,  of  these  things. 

In  surveying  the  first  three  centuries,  he  selects  some  of  the 
accusations  then  commonly  adduced  by  the  heathens  against  the 
Christians,  and  shows  that  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  some  of 
those  which  have  been  brought  by  Protestants  against  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  illustration  of  this  he  expands  to  about  forty 
pages,  and  adduces  it  as  a  proof  that  the  Church  of  Rome  pre- 
serves the  type,  or  idea,  of  the  primitive  church.  In  surveying 
the  fourth  century,  he  collects  some  indications  of  an  organized 
and  compacted  church,  putting  forth  some  pretensions  to  catho- 
licity, but  recognising  Rome  as  its  centre  and  head,  and  standing 
in  a  relation  to  heretics  and  schismatics  somewhat  similar  to  that 
now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  Protestants.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  very  imperfectly  given,  for  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  idea  of  its  being  necessary 
to  be  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  in  order  to  being  in 
the  communion  of  the  catholic  church,  was  unknown.  But,  even 
if  Mr  Newman's  view  of  the  case  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  it 
would  not  afford  even  the  slightest  presumption  that  the  Romish 
additions  to  the  Christianity  of  tlie  New  Testament  preserved  the 
type,  or  idea,  of  the  original.  In  surveying  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  Mr  Newman  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  important  and 
commanding  influence  which  the  Church  of  Rome  then  exerted,  in 
maintaining  and  preserving  scriptural  views  in  regard  to  the  Tri> 
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nity  and  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  not  disputed  by  Protestants, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  continued  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  upon  these  important  points,  and  that  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  she  rendered  some  important  services  to  the  cause 
of  orthodoxy  in  this  matter ;  but  these  facts  are  altogether,  and 
most  manifestly,  irrelevant  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  ad- 
duced. Although  the  Romanists  are  very  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
zealous  support  which  the  See  of  Rome  gave  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ 
in  early  ages,  and  have  fair  ground  for  doing  so,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  some  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversies upon  those  points  which  are  very  perplexing  to  those  of 
them  who  maintain  the  infallibihty  of  the  Pope.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Pope  Liberius  subscribed  an  Arian  creed,  condemned 
Athanasius,  and  persecuted  the  orthodox  Trinitarians ;  and  in 
the  seventh  century.  Pope  Honorius  sanctioned  the  error  of  the 
Monothelites,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  as  a  heretic  by 
the  Sixth  General  Council.* 

Now,  this  is  the  substance  of  all  that  Mr  Newman  has  brought 
forward  in  illustrating  and  applying  the  "preservation  of  the 
type,  or  idea,"  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Romish  additions  to  New 
Testament  Christianity  are  legitimate  developments,  and  not  cor- 
ruptions. This  is  the  first  test  which  he  lays  down ;  it  is  that 
which  he  illustrates  at  greatest  length;  it  is  the  most  precise  and 
the  most  plausible  of  the  whole  seven,  except  logical  sequence ;  and 
yet  this  is  all  he  makes  of  it.  Continuity  of  principle,  power  of 
assimilation,  and  preservative  additions,  are  far  too  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  afford  too  much  scope  for  loose  and  incoherent 
speculation  about  the  connection  of  ideas  after  the  German 
fashion,  to  be  of  any  practical  value  as  tests  to  discriminate  be- 
tween developments  and  corruptions ;  and  Mr  Newman's  illustra- 
tions of  them  are  just  what  might  be  expected  from  the  specimens 
already  given.  The  two  remaining  tests  are  early  anticipation 
and  chronic  continuance.  But  these  do  not  of  themselves  afford 
any  presumption  in  favour  of  Romish  additions  to  Christianity. 
Corruptions  might  be  early  indicated  in  their  germs,  and,  after 
being  expanded,  might  prevail  long  and  widely,  as  well  as  legiti- 


*  These  facts  are  fully  established  !  tionis  Cleri  Gallicani.     P.  ii.  lib. 
by  Bossuet  in  his  Defensio  Declara-  \  et  xiv. 
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mate  developments.  There  were  early  indications  of  some  Romish 
additions  to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
corruptions  notwithstanding  this;  and  although  Romanists  are 
fond  of  boasting  of  the  long  duration  and  seeming  stability  of 
their  system,  and  although  some  of  them  have  dressed  up  this 
topic  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  way,  it  is  mere  declamation, 
and  not  argument. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  turn  Mr  Newman's  tests 
against  himself,  and  to  collect  under  each  of  the  seven  heads  a 
good  deal  of  matter  from  the  history  of  the  church  which  would 
afford  strong  presumptions  that  the  tenets  held  by  the  Romanists, 
in  opposition  to  Protestants,  were  not  legitimate  developments, 
but  corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  But  Protestants 
would  reckon  this  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time,  as  they  believe 
the  written  word  to  be  the  only  legitimate  and  really  valid  test, 
— as  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  presumptions  and  proba- 
bilities,— and  think  they  can  demonstrate,  by  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  two,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 

In  applying  his  seven  tests  to  the  object  of  making  it  probable 
that  many  of  the  Romish  additions  were  not  corruptions,  but 
legitimate  developments  of  genuine  Christianity,  Mr  Newman 
goes  over  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  brings  in  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  displaying  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing. We  could  easily  select  instances  in  which  it  might  be  shown 
that  his  arguments  are  sophistical,  and  that  his  representations  of 
particular  statements  in  ancient  authors,  and  of  particular  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  church,  are  very  partial,  defective,  and 
erroneous. 

As  Mr  Newman  believes  that  the  Tridentine  system  is  a  legi- 
timate development,  and  not  a  corruption,  of  the  apostolic,  it  is 
quite  natural  and  consistent  that  he  should  also  believe,  that 
modern  Rationalism  and  Socinianism  are  legitimate  developments, 
and  not  corruptions,  of  the  principles  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  This 
he  repeatedly  asserts,  and  adduces  one  or  two  little  circumstances 
to  give  it  probability.  Both  positions  may  be  fairly  said  to  carry 
absurdity  upon  their  face,  and  to  be  palpably  contradictory  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  Popery  is  a  corruption,  and  not  a 
legitimate  development,  of  apostolic  Christianity ;  and  Rational- 
ism and  Socinianism  are  corruptions,  and  not  legimate  develop- 
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ments,  of  the  principles  of  the  Keformation.  It  is  a  very  common 
allegation  of  Komanists,  that  Rationalism  and  Socinianism  are  the 
natural  results  or  the  legitimate  developments  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformers.  And  yet  the  position  is  so  palpably  absurd, 
that  some  Romanists  of  high  standing  have  been  ashamed  of  it. 
Mohler,  one  of  the  broachers  of  the  theory  of  development,  and 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  defender  of  Romanism  in  the  pre- 
sent generation  (he  died  in  1838),  disposes  of  it  in  this  way : — 
"  It  is  difficult  to  explain,  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained 
such  easy,  unqualified,  and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctrine, 
which  denies  the  fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  farther  development  of  that  which  asserts  that  in  Adam 
we  are  all  become  incurable ;  or  that  a  system,  which  exalts  human 
reason  and  freedom  above  all  things,  must  be  considered  as  an 
ulterior  consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  human  reason  and 
freedom  are  a  mere  nothingness ;  in  short,  that  a  system,  which 
stands  in  the  most  pointed  general  contradiction  with  another, 
should  be  admired  as  its  consummation.  Regarded  from  one  point 
of  view,  the  modern  Protestant  theology  (Rationalism)  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  reaction  against  the  elder 
one.  In  the  modern  theology.  Reason  took  a  fearful  vengeance 
for  the  total  system  of  repression  practised  upon  her  by  the  Re- 
formers, and  did  the  work  of  a  most  thorough  destruction  of  all 
the  opinions  put  forth  by  the  latter."  And  then,  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  bear  too  hard  upon  a  favourite  allegation  of  his  friends, 
he  adds :  "  There  is,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  another  point 
of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered ;  but  this  we 
must  pass  over  unnoticed."  * 

We  have  now  stated  and  examined  the  whole  substance  of  Mr 
Newman's  book,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  an  argumentative  character, 
and  bears  upon  the  leading  general  principles  of  the  controversy 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants;  and  we  have  shown,  we 
think,  that  if  it  really  does  unfold  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  he  was  led  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  grounds  on  which  Romanists  have  been  accustomed 
to  defend  their  cause,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  substituting  any 
that  are  more  solid  and  satisfactory  in  their  room. 

We  have  said  that  the  secession  of  Mr  Newman  and  his  friends 


*  SymhoUsm,  Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  150. 
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virtually  settles  the  question  of  the  general  tendency  of  Tractarian 
or  High  Church  views.  There  are  obvious  reasons,  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful,  to  lead  men  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr  Newman  and 
his  friends  have  acted  in  opposition  to  all  these  influences,  is  a 
much  more  decisive  indication  of  the  real  tendency  of  Tracta- 
rianism  than  the  fact  that  many  Tractarians  have  remained  behind. 
Romanism  is  the  legitimate  development  of  Tractarianism,  stand- 
ing to  it  in  a  very  different  relation  from  that  in  which  Socinianism 
stands  to  Calvinism.  Tractarianism  substantially  agrees  with 
Romanism  in  corrupting,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  corrupts,  the 
rule  of  faith,  the  divine  method  of  justification,  and  the  whole 
worship  and  government  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Their  agree- 
ment upon  these  points  is  great  and  substantial,  while  their  differ- 
ences are  trifling  and  incidental.  Tractarians  used  to  boast  that 
their  principles  were  the  only  ones  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
could  be  successfully  opposed,  and  confidently  predicted,  that 
though  Romanism  might  get  accession  from  other  parties,  it  would 
get  none  from  them.  This  is  set  forth  with  much  confidence  and 
complacency  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  "  Church  Principles,"  and 
by  Dr  Pusey  in  his  "Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford."  Dr 
Pusey,  indeed,  has  discovered  a  statistical  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  his  position :  "  In  Scotland,  no  member  of  the  church  (the  Pre- 
latic)  has  fallen  off  to  Romanism  ;  in  Edinburgh  alone  the  Roman- 
ists boast  of  a  hundred  converts  from  Presbyterian  ism  yearly."* 
But,  to  do  him  justice,  we  must  mention  that  he  had  even  then 
(in  1839)  some  faint  and  lurking  apprehension  that  Satan  might 
succeed  in  injuring  the  cause  of  church  principles  by  tempting 
some  of  their  defenders  to  go  over  to  Romanism.  He  was  confi- 
dent, however,  that  if  cases  of  this  kind  should  occur,  they  would 
be  found  only  among  the  least  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  party. 
"  It  were  nothing  whereat  to  be  dismayed,  w^re  Satan  allowed  in 
some  cases  to  pervert  these  doctrines,  and  to  mislead  into  Popery 
some  who  had  partially  embraced  them."t  What  does  he  say 
now  of  Mr  Newman  and  his  friends  1  And  what  will  he  do  to 
recover  them  from  the  snare  of  Satan  ?  It  must  be  very  morti- 
fying to  Dr  Pusey  to  find  that  some  of  the  extracts  from  Mr 
Newman's  writings,   which   he  paraded   in  the  appendix  to  his 

*  P.  221.  t  P.  237. 
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"  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,"  as  proofs  that  the  Tractarlans 
were  opposed  to  Romanism,  and  had  no  tendency  in  that  direction, 
are  now  brought  forw^ard  by  Mr  Newman  himself,  in  the  preface 
to  this  book  on  Development,  for  the  purpose  of  being  retracted. 
It  was  very  manifest  all  along,  that  while  the  Tractarians 
expressed  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  particular  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  Romanists,  they  had  really,  though  probably  to 
some  extent  unconsciously,  embraced  the  whole  substance, — all  the 
guiding  and  fundamental  principles  of  Popery, — almost  everything 
about  it  that  makes  it  injurious  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  ruinous 
to  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  while  we  do  not  wonder  that 
many  of  them  remain  in  the  Church  of  England,  neither  are  we 
surprised  that  many,  and  these  not  the  least  able,  learned,  and 
conscientious,  have  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TEMPORAL  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  POPE.* 


The  liistory  of  the  Papacy  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
history  of  modern  Europe ;  and  in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  in 
all  its  different  departments,  it  is  invested  with  peculiar  interest. 
For  a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
is  virtually  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  for  a  longer  period  it 
has  embraced  many  of  the  events  and  influences  that  bore  most 
powerfully  and  extensively  upon  the  interests  of  literature,  civili- 
sation, and  general  politics,  as  well  as  of  religion  and  morality. 
The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Papacy  presents  a 
singularly  interesting  subject  of  contemplation,  and  is  fitted  to 
suggest  many  important  and  useful  lessons.  That  a  succession  of 
men  in  one  place,  calling  themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  and  pro- 
fessing to  act  in  His  name  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes,  should  have  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  recognised 
over  nearly  all  Christendom  as  the  vicegerents  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  the  monarchs  of  His  whole  church ;  and  that  they  should  not 
only  have  become  temporal  princes,  but  should  also  have  claimed 
the  right,  and  acquired  the  power,  of  disposing  of  crowns  and 
kingdoms,  must  appear  very  extraordinary  to  any  one  who  has 
formed  his  views  of  the  ends  of  Christ's  mission,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution and  objects  of  His  kingdom,  from  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament.  And,  independently  altogether  of  the  bearing 
of  this  subject  upon  theological  discussions  and  religious  interests, 
the  history  of  the  Papacy,  as  a  mere  series  of  events,  viewed  in 
connection  with  their  causes  and  their  consequences,  exhibits  a 


♦  North  British  Review,  May  1849. 
Art.  ix. — Puuvoir  du  Pape  au  Moyen 
Afje^  ou  RecJierches  Historiques  sur 
Vorigine  de  la  Souverainete  Temporelle 
du  Saint-Siege,  et  sur  le  Droit  Public 


du  Moyen  Age  relativement  a  la  de- 
position des  Souverains.  Par  M***, 
Directeur  au  Seminaire  de  Saint- Sul- 
pice  (L'Abbe  Gosselin).     Paris,  1846. 
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great  deal  that  is  fitted  to  occupy  and  to  interest  the  historian  and 
the  philosopher. 

In  former  times,  the  history  of  the  Papacy  was  very  fully 
discussed  as  an  important  branch  of  the  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Eomanists ;  Protestants  professing  to  find  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  great  deal  to  refute  the 
Romish  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  promises  concerning 
His  church,  and  of  the  claims  which  the  Romish  See  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  put  forth,  and  Romanists  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend themselves  as  well  as  they  could  against  the  blows  aimed  at 
them  from  this  quarter.  The  leading  Popish  positions  connected 
with  this  subject  are  these — First,  That  Christ's  statements  and 
promises  concerning  His  church  necessarily  imply  that  there 
should  always  exist  upon  earth,  in  unbroken  succession,  a  wide- 
spread, easily  recognisable  society,  which  should  maintain  in  per- 
fect purity  the  doctrines  which  He  and  Ilis  apostles  taught,  and 
the  ordinances  which  they  established ;  and,  secondly,  That,  in 
point  of  fact,  all  this  has  been  fully  realized  and  exhibited  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  contend — 
First,  That  Christ's  promises  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  con- 
tinued and  permanent  existence  of  such  a  society ;  secondly,  That, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  such  society  can  be  traced  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession in  any  one  part  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and,  thirdly.  That 
this  character  does  not  apply  to  the  Papacy  or  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  accordance  with  their  fundamental  principles,  Protest- 
ants establish  these  positions  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  by  fairly 
investigating  the  meaning  of  its  statements,  and  by  bringing  all 
the  doctrines  and  transactions  which  the  history  of  the  church 
presents  to  be  tried  by  the  written  word. 

But  they  can  produce  a  great  deal  from  the  mere  history  of 
the  Papacy  which,  even  independently  of  Scripture,  tends  greatly 
to  confirm  these  conclusions,  and  to  overturn  the  claims  of  the 
hurch  of  Rome  to  the  possession  of  the  qualities  of  unity,  sane- 
ly, catholicity,  and  apostolicity,  which  Romanists  usually  put 
brth  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true  church.  An  honest 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  church  is  conclusively  fatal  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  possession  of  these 
qualities.  It  affords  abundant  materials  to  prove  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  varied  greatly  in  different  ages  in  its  doctrines, 
government,  and  worship;  that  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
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characterized  by  a  want  of  internal  unity  on  some  subjects  of  im- 
portance ;  that  it  has  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  a  long 
succession  of  ages  by  its  want  of  sanctity,  by  its  unscrupulous 
prosecution  of  its  own  selfish  interests  as  distinguished  from  the 
legitimate  objects  of  a  church  of  Christ,  and  its  unprincipled 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  in  the  promotion  of  these 
interests  ;  and,  lastly,  that  its  present  system  of  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, and  worship  was  not  that  which  was  taught  and  established 
by  tlie  apostles.  The  proof  of  this  last  position  from  the  history 
of  the  church,  as  distinguished  from  the  proof  of  it  from  a  direct 
comparison  of  the  present  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  the  statements  of  Scripture,  consists  of  the  evidence 
which  Protestants  have  adduced,  that  some  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trines and  practices  were  first  broached  and  introduced  into  the 
church  at  a  certain  specified  time ;  and  that  others,  the  precise 
origin  of  which  cannot,  from  want  of  materials,  be  so  clearly  traced 
and  so  certainly  established,  were  unknown  in  the  church  at  a 
particular  specified  period,  and  are  thus  cut  off  from  all  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  It  was  the  conclusive  establish- 
ment of  these  positions,  and  especially  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
puting them  amid  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
profound  historical  investigations  which  have  of  late  been  prose- 
cuted upon  the  Continent,  that  led  to  the  invention,  by  Moliler 
and  De  Maistre,  of  the  Tlieory  of  Development,  which  has  been 
so  fully  unfolded  by  Mr  Newman.  This  theory  is,  in  substance, 
just  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  proper  direct  historical  argument ; 
for  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  proof  which  for- 
merly Romanists  felt  themselves  bound  to  produce,  that  their 
present  system  of  doctrines  and  practices  had  been  handed  down 
from  apostohc  times,  and  for  the  answers  which  they  admitted 
they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  historical  evidence  adduced  by 
Protestants,  that  many  of  these  doctrines  and  practices  were 
the  inventions  of  later  aces. 

But  many  of  the  investigations  which  have  of  late  been  prose- 
cuted on  the  Continent  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  middle  ages,  have  not  been  exclusively 
directed  to  controversial  purposes — to  the  object  of  affording 
materials  for  settling  the  theological  questions  which  are  agitated 
between  Protestants  and  Romanists.  The  subject  has  been  in- 
vestigated fully,  and  in  some  instances  fairly  and  impartially,  in 
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its  merely  historical  as  distinguished  from  its  theological  aspects, 
— in  its  bearing  upon  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  upon  the  progress 
of  society,  upon  civilisation  and  government.  The  impartiality 
exhibited  in  the  investigation  of  these  topics,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  the  middle  ages,  is  to  be  found 
indeed  chiefly  in  writers  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Protestants  ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  is  partly,  that  not  a  few  bear  that  name  who 
know  and  care  nothing  about  Protestantism  in  its  religious  or 
theological  sense,  but  principally,  that  honest  and  intelligent 
Protestants  know  that  these  topics  have  no  real  bearing  upon  the 
theological  questions  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  are  therefore  under  no  temptation  to  conceal  or  mis- 
represent the  testimony  of  history  regarding  them.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Papacy  has  on  some  occasions  rendered  services  to 
the  cause  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts, — has  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  the  establishment  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  but  though  all  this  were  proved,  and  though  nothing  could 
be  established  under  these  heads  to  counterbalance  the  services 
rendered,  so  far  as  concerned  the  temporal  welfare  of  men  and 
the  improvement  of  society,  this  would  not  afford  a  proof,  and 
not  even  a  presumption,  that  Popery  was  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  or  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are  authorized  to 
rule  the  universal  church  as  the  successors  of  Peter  and  the  vicars 
of  Christ. 

Romanists,  however,  have  diligently  and  skilfully  employed 
these  various  topics,  and  the  admissions  of  Protestant  writers  con- 
cerning them,  to  prepossess  men's  minds  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  Popery  as  a  religious  and  theological  system,  and 
in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  to  universal 
supremacy ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  they  have  succeeded  in  the  present  day  in 
securing  a  large  measure  of  favour  and  countenance  for  Popery 
and  the  Papacy,  from  men  who,  though  calling  themselves  Pro- 
testants, know  nothing  of  what  Protestantism  is,  or  of  what  are 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

The  leading  objects  to  which  the  labours  of  Romish  writers 
upon  the  Continent  are  now  usually  directed  in  the  department  of 
historical  investigation,  are,  to  explain  away  and  to  soften  down 
the  claims  and  pretensions  which  the  Papacy  in  former  ages  ad- 
vanced,— to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  possible  upon  the 
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proceedings  of  the  old  Popes — the  Gregories  and  the  Innocents — 
in  establishing  and  enforcing  their  claims, — and  to  magnify  the 
moral  and  social  advantages  which  Europe  in  general,  or  some 
particular  countries,  occasionally  derived  from  Papal  interference 
in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  throw 
into  the  background  all  that,  even  under  these  heads,  might  be 
truly  alleged  on  the  other  side. 

The  work  entitled  "  Pouvoir  du  Pape  au  Moyen  Age,^  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  those  which  the  Romanists  have  recently 
published  in  this  department,  and  it  is  steadily  and  skilfully 
directed  to  tlie  objects  above  described.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  production  of  the  Abb6 
Gosselin,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Romish  Church  in  France.  It  dis- 
plays very  great  research  and  considerable  ability;  and  though 
steadily  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Popery,  and 
condemning  not  unfrequently  the  concessions  made  by  Fleury, 
and  some  of  the  other  more  candid  Roman  Catholic  historians,  it 
is  written  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  exhibits  a  considerable 
measure  of  fairness. 

The  general  subject  of  the  work  is  the  power  of  the  Pope  in 
the  middle  ages,  or  during  the  mediaeval  period, — that  is,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  power  of  the  Pope  com- 
prehends three  different  subjects,  or  may  be  regarded  in  three 
different  aspects.  It  comprehends,— j^rs^.  The  authority  or  juris- 
diction which  the  Popes  have  claimed  and  exercised  over  the 
whole  church  in  all  spiritual  matters,  in  everything  necessarily 
pertaining  to  the  church  as  such,  based  upon  an  alleged  divine 
right  of  supreme  and  universal  control,  conferred  by  Christ  upon 
St  Peter  and  upon  all  his  successors,  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 
Secondly,  The  authority  or  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages  in  temporal  or  civil  matters,  as  the 
sovereign  judges  or  arbiters  of  Christendom,  entitled  to  dispose  of 
crowns  and  kingdoms,  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  to  absolve  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  And,  thirdly,  Their  authority  or 
jurisdiction  as  temporal  princes,  as  the  sovereigns  of  a  part  of 
Italy,  commonly  called  tlie  States  of  the  Church,  or  the  Patri- 
mony of  St  Peter.  The  second  and  third  of  these  subjects  are 
often  included  under  the  designation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  but  they  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.     The 
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one  may  properly  be  designated  his  temporal  supremacy,  as  being 
co-extensive  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation  with  his  spiritual  supre- 
macy as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  as  being  based  in  the  middle 
ages  upon  the  same  divine  right ;  while  the  other  is  accurately 
described  as  his  temporal  sovereignty.  Gosselin's  work  contains 
nothing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  supremacy  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  but  consists  chiefly  of  historical  researches  in 
regard  to  his  temporal  sovereignty  and  his  temporal  supremacy. 

He  has  a  long  Introduction,  occupying  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  volume,  on  "  the  honours  and  temporal  prerogatives  granted 
to  religion  and  its  ministers  among  ancient  nations,  and  especially 
under  the  first  Christian  emperors."  This  Introduction  is  directed 
to  the  object  of  showing,  that  among  the  most  enlightened  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity  the  ministers  of  religion  possessed  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  and  property,  enjoyed  many  important  privileges, 
and  exerted  a  considerable  influence  in  the  regulation  of  national 
affairs  ;  and  that  Constantine  and  the  first  Christian  emperors  acted 
wisely  in  confirming  to  the  church  all  the  property  she  had  already 
acquired,  in  greatly  increasing  its  amount  by  donations  of  money 
and  lands,  and  in  conferring  upon  the  clergy  many  important 
privileges,  a  considerable  extent  of  judicial  authority,  and  political 
influence.  The  way  is  thus  paved  for  removing  prejudices,  and 
conciliating  favour  towards  the  temporal  sovereignty  which  arose 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  temporal  supremacy  which  was 
first  fully  claimed  and  exercised  in  the  eleventh  ;  as  if  these  were 
the  natural  and  appropriate  results  of  an  earlier  and  more  unob- 
jectionable state  of  matters,  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  church  and  the  world,  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  introduced  with  the  general  concur- 
rence and  approbation  of  Christendom.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
historically,  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  and  supremacy,  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  supremacy,  of  the  Pope,  can  be  traced  back  to 
small  and  comparatively  unobjectionable  beginnings ;  but  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  judge  of  the  true  character  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  system  by  its  full  and  mature  development  rather  than 
by  its  first  imperfect  germs.  And  though  it  is  easy  enough  to 
point  out  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  church  and  the 
world  which  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of  the  power  and 
ascendency  of  the  Popes,  and  which  may  even  be  said  to  palliate 
their  procedure,  in  the  sense  in  which  temptation  and  opportunity 
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may  be  said  to  palliate  crime,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  incon- 
sistent with  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  Popes  steadily  and 
supremely  laboured  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfish  interests, 
and  skilfully  and  unscrupulously  improved  everything  for  promot- 
ing their  own  aggrandizement. 

The  first  part  of  Gosselin's  work  is  occupied  with  a  historical 
exposition  of  the  origin  and  foundations  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope ;  and  the  second  and  larger  part,  with  the 
wider  and  more  important  subject  of  his  temporal  supremacy,  or 
his  assumed  power  over  sovereigns  and  kingdoms.  We  mean  for 
the  present  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  first  of  these  subjects, — 
namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince  over  the 
States  of  the  Church,  or  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  probable  bearing  of  the 
loss  or  the  retention  of  this  temporal  sovereignty  upon  the  general 
interests  of  Popery. 

The  first  part  of  Gosselin's  work  is  divided  into  two  chapters, 
— the  first  giving  an  "  exposition  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  in  Italy,  from  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  empire ;"  and  the 
second  containing  "  a  critical  examination  of  the  different  ques- 
tions which  have  been  discussed  in  modern  times  in  regard  to  its 
origin  and  foundations."  We  shall  advert  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  only  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  concerning  the  grounds  and  foundations  of  this  tem- 
poral sovereignty. 

Gosselin  dates  the  commencement  of  the  Pope's  power  as  a 
temporal  prince,  from  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  II.,  who  filled 
the  Papal  chair  from  the  year  715  to  731.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admits  that  during  this  period  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  was  still  generally  acknowledged  in  Italy,  and  that 
the  authority  of  Gregory  II.,  and  his  two  successors  Gregory  III. 
and  Zachary,  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tory, was  only  imperfect  and  provisional,  not  absolute  and  defini- 
tive. The  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty  of  the  Popes 
over  the  city  and  duchy  of  Kome,  and  over  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  he  dates  from,  and  founds  on,  the  donation  of  Pepin, 
King  of  France  in  754, — a  donation  afterwards  confirmed  and 
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enlarged  by  his  son  Charlemagne.  He  zealously  contends,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  donation  made  by  Pepin  to  Stephen  II.,  the 
Popes  continued  to  be  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna, 
both  during  the  reigns  of  the  French  Emperors  of  the  Carlovingian 
family,  and  of  the  German  Emperors  who  succeeded  them.  This 
last  position  is  generally  controverted  by  Protestant  writers,  and 
is  admitted  to  be  unfounded  by  some  eminent  Roman  Catholics, 
such  as  Bossuet  and  Fleury.  Protestants  generally  contend,  and 
Gosselin  has  not  succeeded  in  answering  their  arguments,  that 
the  donation  of  Pepin,  confirmed  and  extended  by  Charlemagne, 
did  not  confer  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  these  territories  upon 
the  Popes,  but  that  they  still  acknowledged  some  vague  sort  of 
dependence  for  their  temporal  possessions  upon  the  Emperor,  as 
Sovereign  Lord  or  feudal  superior,  till  the  time  of  Gregory  VII., 
when  they  began  to  put  forth  a  claim  to  universal  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  matters  over  kings  and  emperors.  This  point,  however, 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  not  one  of  much  prac- 
tical importance ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  possessing  Northern  Italy  by  the  right  of  conquest, 
having  taken  it  by  force  of  arms  from  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Lombards,  did  give  these  territories  to  the  Popes  as 
temporal  princes,  and  that  this  donation  was  met  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  The  two 
principal  additions  which,  since  the  eighth  century,  have  been 
made  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  are  derived  from  the  donation 
of  the  famous  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  the  devoted  admirer, 
though  probably  not  the  mistress,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  Gregory 
VII.,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  from  the  military 
skill  and  success  of  Pope  Julius  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth. This  Pope  being  full  of  ambition,  and  fond  of  war, 
attacked  the  Venetians  without  any  just  cause,  took  the  command 
of  his  army  in  person,  gained  several  victories,  mounting  the 
breach  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  and  by 
these  means  succeeded  in  making  considerable  additions  to  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter.  These  are  the  principal  facts  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  and  we 
have  now  to  advert  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in 
modern  times  in  regard  to  its  ground  or  foundation. 

From  the  ninth  century  down  to  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
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formation,  the  Popes  and  their  champions  were  accustomed  to 
appeal,  as  the  foundation  of  their  right  to  the  temporal  posses- 
sions they  held,  and  as  a  \4ndication  of  the  attempts  they  some- 
times made,  by  wars  and  intrigues,  to  extend  their  territories,  to 
what  was  called  the  donation  of  Constantine, — a  document  in 
which  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  when  he  resolved  to  make 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  made  over,  in  per- 
petual sovereignty,  "  Rome,  Italy,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the 
West,"  to  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  This  document,  though  often 
quoted  and  founded  on  by  Popes  as  genuine, — embodied  in  the 
<lecree  of  Gratian,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici, — and  received  with  implicit  credence  for  several  cen- 
turies, is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  forgery.  Indeed, 
scarcely  any  Romanist  of  character  has  maintained  its  genuine- 
ness since  tlie  exposure  of  it  by  Laurentius  Yalla,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  Romanists,  however,  even 
since  the  Reformation,  while  admitting  that  the  document  is  a 
forgery  of  a  later  age,  have  contended  that,  as  matter  of  fact, 
Constantine  did  make  such  a  donation  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
thus  gave  to  the  Popes  a  valid  right  to  temporal  sovereignty.  No 
evidence  of  this  position  has  ever  been  produced,  and  it  is  conclu- 
sively disproved  by  the  known  facts  of  history.  We  have  no  trace 
of  any  such  sovereignty  having  been  conferred  on  the  Popes  by 
Constantine  until  the  appearance  of  the  forged  donation  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  successors 
of  Constantine  acted,  without  challenge  or  remonstrance  from  the 
Popes,  as  the  undoubted  sovereigns  of  Rome  and  Italy,  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Heruli. 
After  Italy  was  reconquered  by  the  Eastern  Emperors,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  same  state  of  things  continued, 
the  Popes  unhesitatingly  acknowledging  the  Emperor  as  their 
sovereign.  Matters  stood  on  the  same  footing  during  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  century.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
its  inability  to  defend  Italy  from  the  incursions  of  the  Lom- 
bards, warranted  the  Italians  to  assume  independence,  and  to 
endeavour  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  while  the  Popes 
were  diligently  labouring,  by  the  skilful  improvement  of  this  state 
of  matters,  and  of  the  controversy  about  image-worship,  to  extend 
their  own  political  influence,  they  still  continued  to  acknowledge 
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the  authority  of  the  Emperors  over  them  ;  nay,  we  have  indica- 
tions of  this  being  still  acknowledged  by  the  Popes  after  the 
donation  of  Pepin  in  754,  as  if  they  were  scarcely  satisfied  that 
even  then  they  had  sufficient  warrant  for  formally  withdrawing 
their  allegiance  from  their  old  masters. 

Gosselin,  like  most  modern  Roman  Catholic  writers,  admits 
not  only  that  the  document  called  the  Donation  of  Constantino 
is  a  forgery,  but  also  that  no  such  donation  was  made.  The  his- 
tory of  this  document  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  is  still 
made  a  question  whether  it  was  forged  in  the  eighth  or  the  ninth 
century  ;  and  both  views  have  found  advocates,  equally  among  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists.  Mosheim  contends  that  it  existed  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  a  letter  from  Pope 
Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne ;  but  Gosselin  has  shown,  we  think,  that 
the  evidence  derived  from  that  source  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence  till  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  published  along  with  that  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  forgeries,  the  decretal  epistles  of  the 
Popes,  or  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  from  the  collection  and  publication  of  them  having  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Isidore  of  Seville.  This  was  a  series  of  letters 
professing  to  be  written  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  about  forty  in 
number,  from  the  time  of  Clement,  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  apostles,  down  to  Siricius,  who  filled  the  Papal  chair  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  representing  the  Popes,  whose 
names  they  bore,  as  claiming  and  exercising,  from  the  earliest 
times,  all  'the  powers  and  prerogatives  which  were  usurped  by 
their  successors  in  the  dark  ages.  They  were  all  forged,  like  the 
donation  of  Constantino,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  they  were 
thereafter  diligently  employed,  as  if  they  had  been  genuine  and 
authentic  documents,  to  increase  the  Papal  authority  and  influence. 
Though  these  forgeries  imposed  upon  the  whole  church  for  several 
centuries,  and  were  embodied  by  Gratian  in  the  Canon  Law,  they 
could  not  stand  the  light  of  the  Reformation.  The  fraud  was 
then  detected,  and  conclusively  exposed,  and  it  has  been  almost 
ever  since  admitted  by  all  Papists  of  learning. 

All  that  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  modern  times  attempt 
in  the  discussion  of  these  extraordinary  forgeries,  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  to  show  that  these  docu- 
ments did  not  exert  so  much  influence  as  Protestants  commonly 
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ascribe  to  them,  in  originating  claims  and  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Popes  previously  unknown,  or  in  introducing  changes  into  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church.  This  general  position 
they  can  make  out  very  fairly  in  regard  to  the  donation  of  Con- 
stantino, since  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  in  existence  until 
after  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  on  which  mainly 
the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  is  based.  The  case,  however,  is 
very  different  with  the  forged  decretal  epistles.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively proved,  that  these  epistles  claimed  for  the  Popes  an 
extent  of  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  church  unw^arranted  by 
the  law  or  practice  of  any  preceding  period,  and  that  being  received 
as  the  productions  of  the  venerable  men  whose  names  they  bore, 
they  contributed  greatly  to  the  general  admission  of  the  claims 
advanced  in  them ;  and  that  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papal  domination  over  the  Western  Church  was 
greatly  promoted  by  a  gross  and  scandalous  forgery  of  the  ninth 
century.  This  has  been  in  substance  admitted  by  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  candid  of  the  Eomanists,  especially  by  De  Marca 
and  Fleury.* 

Gosselin  having  put  aside,  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  the 
donation  of  Constantino,  which  was  so  frequently  pleaded  by  the 
Popes  and  their  defenders  for  several  centuries  previous  to  the  Re- 
formation, lays  down,  as  his  first  position  on  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty, this  doctrine, — "that  it  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  any  alleged  jus  Divinum,  or  to  the  theological 
opinion  of  the  right  of  the  church  or  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  tem- 
poralities for  the  greater  good  of  religion."  His  object  in  giving 
prominence  to  this  position  is  evidently  twofold :  firstj  to  weaken 
the  evidence  that  the  church  ever  held  this  theological  opinion, — 
an  opinion  so  groundless  and  so  unpalatable  in  modern  times,  that 
scarcely  any  Romanist,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  now 
ventures  to  maintain  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  guard  against  the  preju- 
dice that  might  be  excited  against  the  Pope's  sovereignty,  as  if  it 


*  De  Marca,  "  de  Concordia  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii,"  lib.  vii.,  through- 
out, and  especially  c.  xx.  The  fourth 
of  Fleury's  very  ingenious,  candid,  and 
elegant  "  Discours  sur  Thistoire  Eccle- 
siastique,"  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
object  of  pointing  out  the  changes 
which  the  forged  decretal  epistles  in- 


troduced into  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  And  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  upon  this 
point  is  clearly  proved  in  an  excellent 
anonymous  defence  of  his  Discourses, 
entitled,  "  Justification  des  Discours 
de  M.  L'Abbe  Fleury,"  p.  ii.  Nancy, 
1737. 
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were  to  be  traced  to  the  same  origin  to  which  his  temporal  supre- 
macy has  been  commonly,  though,  as  Gosselin  labours  to  prove, 
erroneously  ascribed,  and  had  no  better  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
He  has  substantially  proved  this  position ;  for  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  Popes  have  been  accustomed  to  found  their  claim  to  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  the  Church  upon  a  divine 
right.  But  while  the  Popes  have  not  based  this  claim  formally 
and  directly  upon  a  divine  right,  they  have  often,  in  accordance 
with  their  general  policy  in  other  matters,  insinuated  something 
of  this  sort,  and  tried  to  borrow  some  sanction  for  their  temporal 
sovereignty  from  their  divine  right,  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and 
the  rulers  of  His  church.  Hence  it  was  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  their  temporal  possessions  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
and  to  allege  that  any  interference  with  them  was  an  injury  done 
to  the  Apostle.  When,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
Pome  was  besieged  by  the  Lombards,  and  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mity. Pope  Stephen  H.  resolved  to  apply  a  second  time  for 
assistance  to  Pepin,  King  of  France ;  and  that  the  application 
might  be  the  more  influential,  it  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  King  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  Avho,  speaking  throughout  in 
his  own  name,  but  with  the  concurrence,  as  he  says,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  angels,  and  the  martyrs,  most  pathetically  beseeches 
Pepin  to  come  and  deliver  his  city  of  Rome,  Ms  people,  and  the 
church  where  his  bones  reposed,  from  the  violence  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  assures  him  of  success  in  the  war,  and  of  eternal  happi- 
ness as  the  reward  of  his  services.  This  letter  of  Peter  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  forgery,  for  Stephen  probably  did  not  intend  or 
expect  that  it  should  be  received  as  a  real  production  of  the 
Apostle ;  but  it  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  age,  and  it  illustrates 
the  policy  of  the  Popes  in  endeavouring  to  identify  their  temporal 
sovereignty  with  the  spiritual  claims,  as  the  successors  of  Peter, 
which  they  based  upon  divine  authority.  This  policy  they  have 
always  pursued  more  or  less  openly ;  and  even  in  our  own  day, 
we  have  seen  that  the  present  Pope,  in  his  protestation  against  the 
abolition  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  declares  his  right  to  it  to  be 
sacred. 

Another  way  in  which  Romanists  have  sometimes  attempted 
to  procure  for  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  a  sort  of  sanction 
from  divine  authority,  is  by  representing  the  possession  of  it,  as 
the  present  Pope  does  in  his  protestation,  as  indispensable  to  the 
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free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power ;  and  by  tracing  the  origin  and 
preservation  of  it  to  the  special  approving  providence  of  God.  De 
Maistre,  in  his  celebrated  work,  says,*  "  that  a  secret  hand  chased 
the  emperors  from  the  Eternal  City,  to  give  it  to  the  head  of  the 
Eternal  Church ;"  and  he  thinks  that  the  donation  of  Constantine 
mav  in  a  sense  be  said  to  be  true  and  real,  as*  it  was  just  in  sub- 
stance a  idrtual  embodiment  of  the  true  sentiment  generally  enter- 
tained in  after  ages, — namely,  that  Constantine  was  led  to  retire  to 
the  East  under  the  special  guidance  of  God,  that  he  might  make 
way  for  the  Pope,  and  leave  Rome  to  him  for  whom  it  was  des- 
tined. And  Gosselin,  though  never  induing  in  flights  of  fancy 
like  De  Maistre,  does  not  fail  to  refer  to  the  special  providences 
observable  in  this  matter.  Protestants  believe  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  brought  about  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God ;  but  they  deny  that  there  is 
anything  deducible  from  the  history  of  this  matter,  or  from  any 
other  source,  which  affords  any  indication  of  the  divine  approbation 
either  of  the  actors  or  of  the  result ;  nay,  they  see  clearly,  in  all 
the  remarkable  providences  connected  with  it,  the  realization  of 
the  Apostle's  statement  about  the  removing  out  of  the  way  of  that 
which  "  letted"  or  hindered  the  rise  and  revelation  "  of  the  man 
of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition." 

The  older  Eomish  writers  usually  dealt  with  this  subject  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope — in  so  far  as  its  relation  to  a 
jus  Divinum  is  concerned — very  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
they  treated  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  or  the  freedom 
of  the  church, — phrases  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  llomanist,  mean 
just  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary national  tribunals,  even  in  civil  and  criminal  questions.  They 
were  not  very  willing  to  admit  that  this  exemption,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  enjoyed,  rested  solely  upon  the  grant  or  concession  of  the  civil 
power.  They  could  not,  with  any  plausibility,  maintain  explicitly 
and  formally,  that  it  had  a  jus  Divinum  to  rest  upon,  and  there- 
fore they  laboured  to  involve  the  whole  matter  in  obscurity  and 
confusion,  and  to  insinuate  some  sort  of  divine  right  as  attaching 
to  the  subject,  by  means  of  subtle  distinctions  and  far-fetched 
inferences  f    This,  too,  was  in  substance  the  way  in  which  they 


•  Liv.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  180. 
t  A  specimen  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  liberty 


or  clerical  immunity,  may  be  seen 
in  Bellarmine,  "De  Cleiicis,"  lib.  i.  c. 
xxviii.-xxx. 
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used  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty.  Now, 
however,  all  claim  to  divine  authority  in  this  matter  is  commonly 
abandoned,  except  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  insinuation. 

Gosselin's  second  position  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  sovereignty  is,  "  that  it  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the 
ambition  and  political  intrigues  of  the  Popes  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;"  and  his  third  and  last  is,  "  that  it  has  been  founded,  ever 
since  its  origin,  upon  the  most  legitimate  titles,"  namely,  the  ne- 
cessities and  exigencies  of  the  case  in  the  condition  of  Italy,  the 
general  wish  and  consent  of  the  people,  and  the  donations  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne.  Now,  we  remark  upon  these  two  positions, 
generally,  that  they  are  not  necessarily,  and  in  every  sense,  opposed 
to,  or  exclusive  of,  each  other.  It  may  be  true  that  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
ambition  and  political  intrigues  of  the  Popes  of  the  eighth  century; 
while  it  may  also  be  true,  in  some  sense,  and  according  to  the 
general  principles  usually  applied  to  these  matters,  that  it  was 
based  upon  legitimate  and  valid  grounds.  Some  of  the  more  can- 
did Roman  Catholics  have  admitted,  as  Gosselin  complains,  the 
truth  of  the  first  of  these  positions,  while  they  contend  for  the 
truth  of  the  second  ;  and  for  ourselves,  while  we  think  it  an  easier 
thing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  first  than  of  the  second  of  these 
positions,  we  have  no  great  objections  to  receiving  them  both. 
We  are  not  warranted  in  determining  the  legitimacy  and  validity 
of  men's  right  or  title  to  power  or  property,  by  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  parties  who  have  acquired  them,  nor  even  by  the 
accordance  with  the  law  of  God  of  the  means  by  which  the  acquisi- 
tion has  been  made. 

Some  of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  such  as 
Arnold  of  Brescia  in  the  twelfth,  and  Wiclyffe  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  seem  to  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the  iniquitous  way 
in  which  power  and  property  were  usually  acquired  and  employed 
by  the  ecclesiastics  of  these  periods,  as  to  have  been  led  into  the 
extreme  of  approximating  at  least  to  the  idea,  that  dominion  is 
founded  on  grace,  or  on  personal  worth  of  character,  and  on  the 
scriptural  purity  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  have  been  ac- 
quired. But  these  views  have  not  been  generally  adopted  by 
Protestants,  most  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  have  consistently 
maintained  the  position,  that  Christianity,  while  forbidding  sel- 
fishness, ambition,  and  deceit  in  every  form,  leaves  the  subjects  of 
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political  power  and  property  to  be  regulated  by  the  natural  prin- 
ciples which  in  right  reason  are  applicable  to  them.  We  think 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  the  allegation,  that  the  Popes  of  the 
eighth  century  were  ambitious  men,  and  dealt  largely  in  political 
intrigue — that  selfishness  and  ambition  led  them  to  aim  at  politi- 
cal power  and  temporal  sovereignty,  and  that,  by  political  intrigues 
and  other  very  questionable  means,  they  succeeded,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  these  objects.  An  impartial  survey  of  their  conduct 
warrants  this  allegation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  general  cha- 
racter, in  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  them,  to  contra- 
dict it,  or  render  it  improbable.  The  Popes  of  the  eighth  century 
were  not,  indeed,  speaking  generally,  like  those  of  the  tenth,  men 
of  notorious  and  infamous  profligacy ;  but  there  is  no  good  ground 
to  regard  them  as  men  of  piety,  or  of  pure  and  elevated  motives. 
Their  general  character  and  conduct  were  plainly  those  which  have 
distinguished  the  generality  of  princes  and  politicians  in  every 
age, — that  is,  they  were  irreligious  men,  who  were  bent  on  ad- 
vancing their  own  selfish  and  ambitious  objects,  and  were  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed  for  attaining  their  ends ; 
and  all  this  was  aggravated  by  their  professing  to  be  not  only 
ministers  of  Christ,  but  the  rulers  of  the  church.* 

But  though  the  Popes  of  the  eighth  century  were  no  better  in 
their  character  and  conduct  than  the  generality  of  princes  and 
politicians,  neither  did  they  fall  greatly  below  the  common  worldly 
standard  in  their  interferences  in  public  affairs.  They  succeeded 
in  acquiring  temporal  sovereignty  without  incurring  much  more 
guilt  than  has  usually  been  exhibited  in  the  acquisition  of  a  crown, 
in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  deviation  from  the  established  law 
of  succession ;  and  they  were  able  at  length  to  establish  their  right 
to  the  States  of  the  Church  upon  grounds  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  furnishing  a  legitimate  and  valid  title. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Popes  of  the  eighth 
century  excited  the  Italians  against  the  Emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  selfish  and  ambitious 
projects ;  that  they  cunningly  employed  their  spiritual  authority, 


♦  Milner  (History  of  the  Church  of  '  cliicfly  upon  the  combination  which  it 
Christ,  Cent.  viii.  c.  iii.)  is  disposed  !  presents  of  the  virtual  acquisition  of 
to  regard  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  I  temporal  sovereignty,  and  the  open 

the  maturity  of  Antichrist,  founding  ' 
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and  improved  the  controversy  about  image-worship,  for  promoting 
their  designs ;  and  that  some  of  them  made  professions  of  submis- 
sion and  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  while  they  were  plotting 
against  him.  But  still,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Italy  were  warranted  in  withdrawing  their  allegiance 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  since  he  was  wholly  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  a  sovereign,  and  to  afford  them  protection 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Lombards.  They  were  warranted 
to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection,  and,  with  that  view,  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  and  to  establish 
whatever  form  of  government  they  thought  proper.  When  the 
Lombards  were  subdued,  the  only  parties  who  could  put  forth 
anything  like  a  claim  to  the  Roman  territory  were  the  people  who 
inhabited  it,  and  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  who  had  conquered  and 
protected  it.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  made  a  donation  of  it  to 
the  Pope  and  his  successors,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  willingly 
concurred  in  this  arrangement,  under  the  belief  that  the  Papal 
government  was,  in  the  circumstances,  the  best  that  was  practi- 
cable— the  best  fitted  to  secure  their  safety  and  welfare.  On 
these  grounds  it  seems  evident,  that,  according  to  the  principles 
by  which  these  matters  are  usually  estimated  and  determined,  the 
Popes  succeeded  in  getting  a  legitimate  and  valid  title  to  the  city 
and  duchy  of  Rome,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, — a  title  as 
good  and  unexceptionable  as  that  which  any  of  the  royal  families 
of  Europe  have  to  their  dominions.  And  even  though  there  had 
been  greater  difficulties  than  can  be  adduced  about  their  original 
title  to  these  territories,  or  to  the  additions  made  to  them  in  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  long  prescription  which  has 
run  upon  their  possession,  and  the  implied  consent  of  many  suc- 
cessive generations  of  their  subjects,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  their  title,  and  to  show  that  the  Popes  have  a  right  to 
their  temporal  sovereignty  at  least  equal  to  that  which  can  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  that  of  any  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  this  view  of  the  right 
of  the  Popes  to  their  temporal  sovereignty  is,  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  a  Christian  minister  to  become  a  temporal  prince.  We  beheve 
this  principle  to  be  a  sound  one,*  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 


*  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  I  Bellarmine's answer,  "De Rom. Pont.," 
Calvin's  Institutes,  B.  iv.  c.  xi. ;  and  |  lib.  v.  c.  ix.  et  x. 
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relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  adduced.  It  only 
proves,  in  strictness,  that  a  man  is  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
possessed  of  both  these  characters  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
he  claims  both  characters,  then  we  contend  that  this  claim  is 
unfounded.  If  a  man,  being  a  minister  of  Christ,  aspires  to  and 
enters  upon  the  office  of  a  temporal  prince,  we  assert  that  he 
thereby  becomes  guilty  of  sin,  and  forfeits  the  character  of  a 
Christian  minister.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  the  validity 
of  the  election  which  he  has  made,  sinful  though  it  be ;  and  while 
we  will  no  longer  recognise  him  as  a  Christian  minister,  we  do 
not  feel  bound  to  deny  that  he  may  be  a  legitimate  temporal 
prince.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  ground  on  which  we  deny 
to  the  Pope  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister.  There  are 
other  and  stronger  reasons  which  induce  us  to  withhold  from  him 
this  title.  He  claims  the  title  and  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  he  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  the  "man  of  sin"  and 
the  "  son  of  perdition."  That  he  puts  forth  this  claim,  and  that 
he  bears  this  character,  are  facts  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  that  should  materially  affect  every  view  which  we  take  of 
him,  and  every  relation  in  which  we  may  stand  to  him.  They 
furnish  sufficient  ground  not  only  for  refusing  to  him  the  title  of 
a  Christian  minister,  but  for  regarding  him,  and  the  whole  system 
which  he  represents  and  superintends,  with  the  deepest  abhorrence, 
and  with  unceasing  watchfulness  and  apprehension  ;  but  they  do 
not  afford  sufficient  reasons  for  denying  that  he  may  have  become 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  a  kingdom. 

But  while  we  admit  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  which  the 
Popes  have  long  exercised  over  the  States  of  the  Church,  has 
rested  upon  grounds  as  valid  and  legitimate  as  those  which  can  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  other  temporal  princes  of  Europe, 
we  must  also  contend  that  their  subjects  possessed,  and  still  pos- 
sess, the  same  rights  as  those  of  any  other  sovereign ;  and  it  is 
important  to  advert  to  this  point,  for  this  position  is  now  denied 
by  many  who  are  advocating  armed  interference  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope  to  his  temporal  sovereignty.  Even  in  republican 
France,  tliere  are  men  who  deny  to  the  late  subjects  of  the  Pope, 
the  rights  which  they  would  concede  to  any  other  nation,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  States  of  the  Church  virtually  belong,  not  to  the 
people  who  occupy  them,  but  to  the  "  Catholic  world;"  and  that 
all  Catholic  nations  have  a  right  to  interfere,  with  the  view  of 
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securing  that  tliey  shall  be  governed  in  the  way  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  "  Catholic  Church "  may  seem  to  demand.  This 
notion  we  regard  as  utterly  unfounded.  There  are  just  two 
legitimate  alternatives  upon  this  subject, — either  the  people  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  who  have  constituted  for  many  centuries  a 
distinct  and  independent  kingdom,  have  all  the  ordinary  rights 
which  other  nations  possess,  to  provide  for  their  own  welfare  and 
good  government,  or  else  there  must  be  some  divine  authority 
vested  in  the  Pope  or  in  the  "  Catholic  world  "  which  excludes  or 
limits  these  rights.  There  is  no  other  source  from  which  any 
exclusion  or  limitation  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  nations  can  be 
legitimately  derived.  And  as  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  "  Catholic 
world  "  can  produce  divine  authority  for  any  special  rights  in  the 
Government  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  the 
people  of  that  country  have,  with  reference  to  both  these  parties, 
the  same  rights  which  any  independent  nation  has  with  reference 
to  its  sovereign  and  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  Patri- 
mony of  St  Peter  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  worst  governed 
country  in  Europe,  that  in  which  the  great  ends  of  government 
were  most  completely  neglected  or  frustrated,  in  which  the  welfare 
of  the  subjects  was  most  thoroughly  disregarded  or  obstructed. 
This  result  was  manifestly  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  the  government  to  which  the  country  has  been  subjected. 
It  combined  all  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  despotism  and  an  oligarchy, 
aggravated  by  two  remarkable  peculiarities :  first,  that  the  despot 
and  the  oligarchs  for  the  time  being, — that  is,  the  Pope  and  the 
leading  cardinals, — had  usually  interests  to  promote  and  objects  to 
aim  at,  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  which  they  governed ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  had 
only  a  period  at  once  brief  and  uncertain,  dependent  on  the  life  of 
an  old  man,  for  making  their  possession  of  the  government  sub- 
servient to  the  selfish  interests  of  themselves  and  their  connections. 
From  these  causes,  the  States  of  the  Church  have  long  been  the 
worst  governed  country  in  Europe ;  and  as  the  people  of  that 
country  had  an  equal  right  with  France  or  any  other  independent 
kingdom,  to  provide  for  their  own  welfare,  so  they  had  far 
stronger  grounds  for  the  conviction,  that  this  object  could  be 
effected  only  by  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  nature  of  that 
government  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned, — in  other 
words,  by  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
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The  Pope  has  publicly  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  re- 
storation of  his  temporal  sovereignty  is  indispensable  to  the  free 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church ;  and 
on  this  point  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  Indeed,  we  are 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which  the 
Popes  have  been  accustomed  to  prosecute  their  own  interests, 
and  with  the  marvellous  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts, 
that  we  are  inclined  usually  to  regard  the  fact,  that  they  have 
deliberately  adopted  a  certain  line  of  policy,  as  affording  a 
presumption  that  it  is  the  best  for  their  objects.  They  are  not 
indeed  infallible  in  regard  to  temporal,  any  more  than  in  re- 
gard to  spiritual,  matters.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  grounds 
for  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  as  to  the  injurious 
bearing  of  the  loss  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  upon  his  spiritual 
power  and  authority,  are  strong  and  manifold.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  them  in  point  of  argument 
and  speculation,  and  that  all  the  grounds  on  which  he  claims 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the  head  of  the  church  remain  un- 
touched by  his  loss  of  temporal  sovereignty, — a  truth  which  Dr 
Wiseman,  who  is  at  present  the  leading  champion  of  Popery  in 
this  countiy,  has  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over  his  own  dominions  is  no  essential 
portion  of  his  dignity  :  his  supremacy  was  not  the  less  before  it 
was  acquired,  and  should  the  unsearchable  decrees  of  Providence, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  deprive  the  Holy  See  of  its  temporal 
sovereignty,  as  happened  to  the  seventh  Pius,  through  the  usurpa- 
tion of  a  conqueror,  its  dominion  over  the  church,  and  over  the 
consciences  of  the  faithful,  would  not  be  thereby  impaired."  * 

But  though  the  loss  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  does  not  in 
speculation  affect  the  grounds  on  which  his  spiritual  supremacy  is 
based,  or  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  defended,  it  may  affect  the 
impression  w^iich  these  arguments  make  on  men's  minds ;  it  may 
impair  in  various  ways  the  advantages  and  facilities  which  the 
Pope  may  possess  for  securing  the  continued  admission  of  his 
claims  to  spiritual  domination  ;  and  it  may  even  tend  to  aid  men 
in  discovering  their  baselessness.  Though  the  acquisition  of  tem- 
poral sovereignty  was  the  result  of  political  influence  acquired  by 


•  Lectures  on  the  principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
Lect.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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a  dexterous  use  of  spiritual  authority,  it  exerted  a  great  reflex  in- 
fluence in  confirming  and  extending  that  spiritual  power  in  which 
it  originated.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  the  Popes  could  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  and  preserving  their  spiritual  supremacy 
as  the  sole  monarchs  of  the  church,  if  they  had  not  succeeded  at 
an  early  period  in  securing  an  independent  position  as  temporal 
princes, — if  they  had  continued  in  the  condition  of  subjects  to 
some  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  There  is  an  incongruity  in 
the  head  of  the  universal  church  being  bound  by  any  special  ties 
to  some  one  particular  kingdom  in  which  he  resides,  and  taking 
the  position,  as  in  that  case  he  must  necessarily  have  done  in  the 
long  run,  of  a  subject  of  its  sovereign.  The  Bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople were  at  one  time  as  aspiring  in  their  pretensions  as  the 
Bisliops  of  Rome,  but  what  a  contrast  does  tlieir  history  present ! 
Tlie  Bishops  of  Rome  first  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as 
temporal  princes,  and  thereafter  in  securing  both  a  temporal  and 
a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  whole  Western  Church.  The 
Bishops  of  Constantinople,  who  remained  from  necessity  the  sub- 
jects in  temporal  matters  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  sunk  into  a 
condition  of  the  most  degrading  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  even 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  became  the  mere  tools  and  puppets  of 
the  imperial  court.  The  supremacy  which  the  emperors  assumed 
and  exercised  over  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  during  the 
middle  ages,  has  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  application  of  the  word 
Byzantinism,  which  is  often  used  by  continental  writers  in  the 
same  sense  in  which,  in  this  country,  we  commonly  use  Erastian- 
ism,  to  describe,  not  the  precise  relation  that  subsisted  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Constantinople  or  Byzan- 
tium, but  more  generally  the  unlawful  subjection  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical to  the  civil  power. 

The  residence  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century, — their  palpable  subjection  during 
that  period  to  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  France  (though  tlie 
town  of  Avignon  itself  was  the  property  of  the  Pope), — and  the 
means  to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  have  recourse  in  order 
to  raise  money,  tended  greatly  to  impair  the  respect  with  which 
men  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  head  of  the  church  ; 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  reception,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  as  to  the 
superiority  of  a  council  over  a  Pope,  and  ultimately  for  the  great 
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revolt  of  the  Reformation.  Pope  Pius  YII.  was,  in  1809,  deprived 
of  his  temporal  sovereignty  by  Napoleon,  and  lived  for  several 
years  thereafter  an  exile,  and  virtually  a  prisoner,  in  France  ;  and 
Eomanists  have  since  commonly  employed  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
life  of  Pius  YII.  as  materials  for  declaiming  upon  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  the  Papacy,  and  the  certainty  of  its  recovering  from 
every  reverse  of  external  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  no  per- 
manent mischief  seems  to  have  resulted  to  the  Papacy  from  this 
temporary  loss  of  temporal  sovereignty,  and  that  the  damage  it  may 
have  then  sustained  has  since  been  repaired.  But  the  tendency 
of  it  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  has  been  acknowledged  since,  by 
reflecting  Romanists,  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
Popery,  and  fitted  to  break  the  prestige  with  which  they  think  it 
expedient  that  the  head  of  the  church  should  be  invested.  Gos- 
selin  states  this  very  strongly,  and  rejoices  heartily  that  the  ex- 
periment of  a  Pope  expelled  from  Rome,  and  deprived  of  temporal 
sovereignty,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  produce  its  appropriate 
results.  He  says,  "  No  one  can  be  ignorant  how  much  the 
church  suffered  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  as 
the  result  of  his  seizure  of  the  Roman  States,  and  of  the  captivity 
to  which  he  reduced  the  head  of  the  church.  We  cannot  think, 
without  trembling,  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  have 
resulted  from  these  tyrannical  measures,  if  Providence  had  not 
speedily  overturned  the  power  of  Napoleon."*  The  possession 
of  Rome,  which  was  so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  described  by  Dr  Wiseman f  as  "that  holy  city,  wher^ 
all  that  is  Christian  and  Catholic  bears  the  stamp  of  unfading  im- 
mortality,"— combined  with  independent  sovereignty, — harmonizes 
well  with  a  claim  to  headship  over  the  whole  church,  and  has  no 
doubt  contributed  much  to  produce  a  ready  and  general  reception 
of  this  claim ;  while  the  loss  of  Rome  and  independence,  if  pro- 
hmged  for  some  time,  must  tend  greatly  to  weaken  the  hold  which 
the  idea  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  supremacy  has  acquired  over 
men's  minds. 

Romanists  will,  no  doubt,  labour  diligently  to  call  forth  and 
sustain  the  fanaticism  of  the  faithful  in  regard  to  the  Pope  in  his 
spiritual  character  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  by  divine  appointment, 
and  they  may  succeed  in  this  to  some  extent,  and  for  a  time  ;  but 


P.  323.  t  Lee.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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they  will  find  this  work  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  fol- 
lowed only  by  partial  and  temporary  success.  We  are  very  far 
from  believing  that  Popery  is  wholly  dependent  upon  external 
and  adventitious  circumstances  for  the  influence  it  has  acquired 
over  men's  minds.  It  has,  indeed,  largely  used,  and  most  skilfully 
improved,  this  class  of  influences ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  them ;  and  he  must  know  little  of  Popery  and  of  human 
nature  who  can  adopt  this  notion.  Still,  like  every  false  system, 
it  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  for  its  influence  upon  external  and 
adventitious  circumstances,  and  be  liable  to  be  considerably  affected 
by  outward  changes.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of 
the  universal  church,  is  a  department  in  the  Popish  system  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  affected  by  external  influences ;  and  it  is,  we 
think,  extremely  improbable,  that,  if  he  were  to  remain  for  a  long 
period  deprived  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  of  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter,  he  would  continue  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  even 
by  the  "  Catholic  world,"  with  the  veneration  and  submission 
which  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  government  of 
the  church  has  hitherto  inspired. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  opinion  of  two  very  emi- 
nent men — Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
France — upon  some  of  the  points  we  have  discussed.  They  are 
presented  in  combination  in  the  following  extract  which  Gosselin 
gives  from  Artaud,  "Ilistoire  du  Pape  Pie  VII."  In  1811,  Napo- 
leon had  appointed  a  commission  to  consult  about  the  affairs  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  this  commission  that  the 
following  remarkable  conversation  took  place  between  him  and  the 
Abbe  Emery,  a  man  for  whom  the  Emperor  always  professed  the 
greatest  respect.  Napoleon  said,  ''^  I  do  not  dispute  with  you  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  because  he  has  received  it  from  Jesus 

«rist ;  but  Jesus  Christ  did  not  give  him  his  temporal  power : 
was  Charlemagne  who  gave  him  it;  and  I,  the  successor  of 
arlemagne,  mean  to  take  it  from  him,  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  it,  and  because  it  hinders  him  from  exercising 
his  spiritual  functions.  M.  Emery,  what  think  you  of  that?" 
I  ..."  Sire,"  replied  M.  Emery,  "  your  Majesty  honours  the  great 
Bossuet,  and  is  pleased  to  quote  him  often ;  I  can  have  no  other 
opinion  on  that  subject  than  that  of  Bossuet,  in  his  '  Defence  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Clergy,'  where  he  expressly  maintains,  that 
the  independence  and  the  full  liberty  of  the  head  of  the  church 
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are  necessary  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  spiritual  supremacy,  in 
the  actual  condition  of  there  being  many  kingdoms  and  empires. 
I  shall  quote  exactly  the  passage,  which  is  impressed  on  my 
memory.  Sire,  Bossuet  speaks  thus :  *  We  know  that  the  Roman 
Pontic's  and  the  sacerdotal  order  hold  by  the  grant  of  princes,  and 
possess  legitimately^  goods,  rights,  and  principalities,  as  other  men 
possess  them.  We  know  that  these  possessions,  being  dedicated  to 
God,  shoidd  be  held  sacred,  and  that  we  cannot,  without  committing 
sacrilege,  take  them  from  them  and  give  them  to  laymen.  Men  have 
granted  to  the  Apostolic  See  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Home,  and 
other  possessions,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise  with  more  liberty 
his  power  over  all  the  world.  We  congratulate  upon  this  not  only 
the  Apostolic  See,  but  the  whole  church ;  and  we  wish,  with  all  our 
heart,  that  this  sacred  sovereignty  may  remain  safe  and  entire  in 
every  respect^  Napoleon,  after  having  listened  with  patience, 
answered  gently,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  he  was  plainly 
contradicted,  and  spoke  thus :  "  I  do  not  refuse  the  authority  of 
Bossuet — all  that  was  true  in  his  time ;  when  Europe  recognised 
several  masters,  it  was  not  suitable  that  the  Pope  should  be  subject  to 
one  particular  sovereign.  But  what  inconvenience  is  there  that 
the  Pope  should  be  subject  to  me,  now  that  Europe  knows  no  other 
master  than  me  alone?"  M.  Emery  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  reply  which  might  wound  the 
pride  of  the  Emperor.  lie  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  inconveniences  foreseen  by  Bossuet  might  not 
take  place  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  or  under  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor ;  then  he  added:  "but.  Sire,  you  know  as  well  as  I  the  history 
of  revolutions :  that  which  exists  now  may  not  exist  always ;  in 
their  turn,  the  inconveniences  foreseen  by  Bossuet  might  reappear. 
We  must  not  change,  then,  an  order  so  wisely  established." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TEMPORAL  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  POPE.* 


The  subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy, — or,  more  gene- 
rally, of  the  right  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Pope  as  ruling  and 
representing  it,  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  the  regulation  of 
civil  and  secular  affairs, — has  been  for  above  seven  hundred  years 
discussed  and  debated  within  the  Church  of  Rome  itself,  and  it 
has  been  one  main  occasion  of  internal  divisions  and  contentions 
among  its  adherents.  It  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
discussion  as  to  the  origin,  grounds,  and  objects  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  and  the  functions  and  relations  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France 
long  reckoned  it  one  of  its  chief  glories,  that  it  had  always 
strenuously  opposed  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  and  main- 
tained the  independence  of  the  civil  power ;  and  many  of  its  most 
illustrious  men — such  as  Richer,  Launoy,  De  Marca,  Na talis 
Alexander,  Bossuet,  Fleury,  and  Dupin — have  exerted  their  great 
talents  and  learning  in  defending  views  upon  this  subject  which 
were  sound  and  scriptural,  but  very  distasteful  to  the  Court  of 
Rome.  The  defence  of  the  Pope's  temporal  jurisdiction  and 
supremacy  by  the  immediate  adherents  of  the  Papal  Court, — 
commonly  called  by  the  French,  Ultramontanists, — and  the  op- 
position made  to  it  by  the  divines  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and  by 
Protestants,  form  a  very  important  and  interesting  department  of 
the  great  controversy  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood — the 
state  and  the  church — the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ; 
and  a  survey  of  it  affords  abundant  materials  for  confirming  the 
great  truth  of  the  distinctness  and  mutual  independence  of  the 


*  North  British  Review,  No. 
xxiii.,  Nov.  1849.  Art.  \i.—Pouvoir 
(h  Pape  au  Moyen  Age^  ou  Recherches 
Historiques  sur  Vorigine  de  la  Souve- 
rainete  Temporelle  du  Saint-Siege,  et  sur 


le  Droit  Public  du  Moyen  Age  relative- 
ment  a  la  deposition  des  Souverains. 
Par  M.***,  Directeur  au  Seminaire 
de  Saint- Sulpice  (L'Abbe  Gosselin). 
Paris,  1845. 
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civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  one 
claiming  any  jurisdiction  or  right  of  authoritative  control  over 
the  other. 

The  Popes  had  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  generally 
acknowledired  as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
church,  and  had  established  tliemselves  as  temporal  sovereigns  in 
the  imperial  city,  before  they  ventured  to  claim  a  general  right  of 
authoritative  interference  in  temporal  matters,  and  before  they 
presumed  to  depose  kings,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their 
oatlis  of  allegiance.  Gregoiy  VII.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  first  Pope  w'ho  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  deposing  a  sovereign,  and  absolving  his  subjects 
from  their  oaths  and  obligations,  and  this  has  procured  for  him  a 
very  unenvial)le  notoriety.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  generality 
of  the  immediate  adherents  of  the  Popes  have  defended  this  poAver 
as  justly  and  lawfully  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  church.  Not 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  Papal  chair  has  ever  disclaimed  this 
power,  wdiile  not  a  few  of  them  have  both  claimed  and  exercised 
it.  Innocent  III.,  Innocent  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Clement  VII., 
Paul  III.,  Pius  v.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Gregory  XIV.,  have  pro- 
nounced sentences  of  deposition  upon  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Kings  of  England  and  France,  and  have  pretended  to  absolve  their 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  to  impose  it  upon  them 
as  a  Christian  duty  to  carry  the  Pope's  sentence  of  deposition 
against  their  sovereign  into  practical  effect.  These  proceedings 
of  the  Popes  have  been  defended  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  theologians,  but  they  have  been  vigorously  as- 
sailed by  others,  especially  by  the  defenders  of  what  are  called  the 
Gallican  Liberties ;  and  they  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  by 
Protestant  writers,  as  affording  interesting  indications  of  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  claims  which  she  puts  forth. 

Notwithstanding  the  lengthened  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  some  of  the  topics  involved  in  the  investigation 
of  this  subject,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  history  of  this  claim  to  temporal  supremacy,  and 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the 
church,  in  regard  to  the  proper  relation  of  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical    authorities,  was    that   which    Scripture  so    clearly 
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sanctions, — namely,  that  the  state  and  the  church  are,  in  tlieir 
constitution,  and  by  God's  appointment,  distinct  and  independent 
societies,  each  supreme  in  its  own  province,  and  neither  having 
any  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  over  the  other.  Very 
unequivocal  assertions  of  this  great  truth,  so  flatly  inconsistent 
both  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Erastians  and  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  in  its  palmiest  days,  have  been  produced  from 
the  Popes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries — from  Gelasius,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Similar  statements  have  been 
produced  from  Popes  even  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  after 
they  were  established  as  temporal  princes,  and  were  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  heads  of  the  church.  These  statements  are 
produced  and  commented  upon  by  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican 
liberties  ;  and  they  aiford  ample  warrant  for  the  title  which  Simon 
Lowth,  one  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
gave  to  a  curious  work  which  he  published  in  1716 — "The  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  church,  not  Romish,  but  primitive,  and 
Catholic."  It  is  true,  that  long  before  the  Popes  ceased  to  dis- 
claim jurisdiction  in  temporal  things,  there  had  been  a  large 
intermixture  or  confusion  of  the  secular  and  the  spiritual.  Long 
before  the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  the 
bishops  had  been  accustomed  to  decide  many  of  the  civil  questions 
that  arose  among  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  arbiters,  and  their 
right  to  decide  some  questions  of  this  sort  was  sanctioned  and  rati- 
fied by  the  first  Christian  emperors.  As  they  came,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  be  possessed  of  large  property,  this,  combined  with 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  gave  them  political 
power — a  right  to  interfere,  and  a  capacity  of  interfering  with 
effect,  in  the  management  of  national  affairs ;  and  all  this  they 
were  careful  to  improve  for  increasing  their  authority.  The 
Bishops  of  Rome  had,  in  their  own  sphere,  their  full  share  of  the 
influence  in  temporal  matters  which  was  derived  from  these 
sources,  and  which,  when  tried  by  a  mere  w^orldly  standard,  irre- 
spective of  scriptural  principles,  might  be  reckoned  legitimate; 
and  when  they  had  once  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  ac- 
knowledged as  the  rulers  of  the  church,  as  supreme  judges  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters,  they  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
men  that  they  had  some  right  of  interfering,  in  the  last  resort,  in 
all  those  temporal  matters,  in  the  management  of  which  their  sub- 
jects the  bishops  had  a  share. 
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It  is  certain,  that  no  sooner  were  they  established  as  temporal 
princes,  and  recognised  as  supreme  rulers  and  ultimate  judges  in 
all  spiritual  matters,  than  they  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
world  and  all  its  affairs  under  their  control,  by  dragging  to  their 
tribunals  all  temporal  questions  that  had  any  connection,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  with  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  seeking  to 
influence  the  disposal  of  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  displayed 
in  this  all  the  selfish  ambition,  and  all  the  unscrupulous  manoeuvr- 
ing, which  have  always  been  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Romish  apostasy.  So  long,  however,  as  the  general  principle  of 
the  distinctness  and  mutual  independence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers  was  admitted,  the  Popes  could  not  found  their 
interferences  in  temporal  matters  upon  a  jus  divinum,  but  were 
bound  in  consistency  to  admit  that  it  was  derived  from,  and,  of 
course,  regulated  by,  human  laws,  and  the  general  concession  or 
consent  of  men.  But  this  state  of  matters  did  not  satisfy  their 
ambition.  It  did  not  afford  a  sufficiently  elevated  or  secure 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  their  claims,  and  it  furnished  no 
sufficiently  plausible  pretence  for  their  assuming  the  whole  extent 
of  power  to  which  they  aspired.  Human  laws,  and  the  consent 
of  parties,  would  scarcely  enable  them  to  grasp  sceptres,  and  to 
dispose  of  crowns.  And  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  first  open 
attempt  of  the  Popes  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  to  absolve  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  first  explicit  attempt 
to  base  their  right  of  interference  in  temporal  matters  upon  a  jus 
divinum, — upon  their  divine  right  to  rule  the  universal  church  as 
the  successors  of  Peter  and  the  vicars  of  Christ, — were  contem- 
poraneous. 

These  two  things  meet  together  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
VII.,  the  notorious  Ilildebrand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Gregory  and  his  successors  founded  the  right  which 
they  claimed,  to  depose  sovereigns,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  their  divine  right  to  the  power 
of  the  keys, — the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, — upon  the  supreme 
and  universal  dominion  j^ossessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  confeiTed 
by  Him  upon  Peter,  and  upon  all  his  successors  in  the  See  of 
Rome.  This  view  was  defended  by  most  of  the  theologians  and 
canonists  of  the  Church  of  Rome  till  after  the  Reformation, 
though  there  were  always  some  eminent  men,  especially  in  France, 
who  maintained  the  primitive  scriptural  doctrine  that  restricts  the 
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power  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  to  spiritual  matters,  and 
aserts  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
his  own  province.*  Scarcely  any  Romanist  now-a-days,  even 
beyond  the  Alps, — even  among  those  who  maintain  the  Pope's 
personal  infallibility,  and  his  superiority  to  a  General  Council  in 
spiritual  matters, — ventures  to  maintain  his  temporal  supremacy, 
— his  right  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  civil  and  national  affairs  ; 
and  the  labours  of  those  of  them  who  discuss  this  topic  at  all,  are 
now  commonly  directed  to  the  object  of  palliating  the  assumptions 
of  the  Popes  in  former  times,  and  concealing  or  explaining  away 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  defended.  This  is  the  great 
object  of  the  second  part  of  Gosselin's  work,  of  which  we  proj^ose 
to  give  some  account. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  maybe  proper  to  state  more  fully 
how  this  subject  was  usually  explained  and  discussed  by  Romish 
writers  in  former  times  ;  and  with  this  view  we  shall  refer  chiefly 
to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  is  still  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  Romish  controversialists,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  whose 
works  no  one  can  be  regarded  as  fully  master  of  all  that  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  Popery.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work, 
^^  Disputationes  de  Controversiis  Christianas  fidei  adversus  hujus 
temporis  Hsereticos,"  he  treats  very  fully  De  Romano  Fontijice,  be- 
lieving, as  he  says  in  his  preface,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  to  be 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.  He  discusses  this  fundamental 
topic  in  five  books,  and  the  fifth  he  devotes  to  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  He  has  also  a  separate  treatise  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  in  reply  to  William  Barclay,  a  learned  Scotch- 
man, who  was  Professor  of  Law  in  one  of  the  French  universi- 
ties, and  who  had  defended  the  views  generally  maintained  upon 
this  subject  by  the  Galilean  Church.  This  treatise  of  Bellarmine 
was  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  The  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  likewise  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  two  very  curious 
works  which  Bellarmine  wrote  in  reply  to  King  James  VI.,  in  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  that  monarch  exacting  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance of   his  Roman   Catholic   subjects  after   the  Gunpowder 
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*  There  is  a  full  collection  of  the 
testimonies  of  Romish  writers  against 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
'n  a  very  learned  work  of  Crakan- 


thorp's,  entitled,  "  The  Defence  of 
Constantine,  with  a  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Temporal  Monarchy, "published 
in  1621. 
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Plot.*  In  these  various  works  of  Bellarmine,  we  have  abundant 
materials  for  judging  how  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
supremacy  was  usually  stated  and  discussed  at  that  period,  espe- 
cially if  we  compare  them  with  the  works  against  which  they 
were  written. 

In  his  "  Disputationes,"  he  begins  his  discussion  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  supremacy  by  stating  three  different  opinions  which  were 
held  concerning  it.  The  first  is,  that  the  Pope  has,  jure  divinOy 
immediate  and  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  world,  in  civil 
or  temporal,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  matters  ;  and 
he  refers  to  a  considerable  number  of  approved  writers  who  sup- 
ported this  opinion.  The  second,  he  says,  is  not  so  much  an 
opinion,  but  rather  a  heresy ;  and  it  is  this,  that  the  Pope  has  no 
power  in  temporal  things,  no  jurisdiction  over  secular  princes,  and 
no  right  to  deprive  them  of  their  authority.  This  opinion,  or 
rather  heresy,  he  represents,  as  maintained  chiefly  by  the  Re- 
formers ;  but  it  had  been  asserted  before  Bellarmine' s  time  by  some 
French  Romanists,  and  it  was  afterwards  put  forth  as  one  of  the 
four  articles  of  the  Galilean  liberties,  and  was  openly  and  explicitly 
maintained  by  Bossuet,  Fleury,  and  Dupin.  The  third  opinion, 
he  says,  is  held  by  the  generality  of  Catholic  writers,  and  is  that 
which  he  himself  espouses  and  defends.  It  is  this,  that  though 
the  Pope  has  not  directly  and  immediately  jurisdiction  in  temporal 
things,  yet  he  has  indirectly  a  right  of  interfering  authoritatively 
in  the  regulation  of  them,  m  ordine  ad  spiritualia,  for  the  good  of 
religion  and  the  interests  of  the  church  ;  and  this  indirect  power 
or  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters  includes  a  right  to  depose  secu- 
lar princes,  and  to  abrogate  civil  laws,  when  the  interests  of  religion 
require  this.  As  the  Pope  is  of  course  the  sole  judge  as  to  when 
and  how  far  the  welfare  of  religion, — that  is,  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome, — require  him  to  interfere  in  temporal  matters, 
this  indirect  power  of  interference  gives  him  as  much  authority  as 
he  may  find  it  convenient  to  claim  ;  and  is  thus  practically  identical 
with  the  first  opinion,  which  represents  him  directly  and  imme- 


*  When  the  King  complained  that 
Bellarmine,  in  his  first  work,  had  not 
treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
crowned  head,  the  Cardinal  replied, 
that  the  Pope  was  superior  in  rank 
and  dignity  to  all  kings,  that  cardi- 


nals, being  next  to  the  Pope,  were  on 
a  level  with  sovereign  princes,  and 
that  he  therefore  was  James's  equal. 
—  Bellarmin.,  Apologia  pro   lieapon- 


stone,  c.  IV. 
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diately  as  sovereign  ruler  in  all  matters  temporal  and  spiritual. 
Still  Bellarmine's  denial  of  the  direct  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  Court  of  Eome ;  and  Sixtus 
v.,  to  whom  his  great  work  was  dedicated,  had  put  his  treatise 
De  Romano  Pontifice  into  the  Index  Prohibitorius.  The  publica- 
tion, however,  of  this  Index  was  delayed  by  Sixtus's  death,  and 
his  successor,  Urban  VII.,  was  prudent  enough  to  erase  Bellar- 
mine's name  from  it  before  giving  it  to  the  world. 

Bellarmine,  after  proving  that  the  Pope  is  not  the  lord  and 
master  of  the  whole  world,  nor  even  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
that  he  has  not  any  merely  temporal  jurisdiction  directly  jure 
divine,  proceeds  to  prove  that  he  has  supreme  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion indirectly.  His  proof  of  this  is  derived  partly  from  reasons 
and  partly  from  examples.  His  reasons  are  deduced  from  the 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power,  as  established 
by  the  higher  and  more  exalted  character  of  the  ends  or  objects 
to  which  it  is  directed, — the  necessity  of  some  power  in  temporal 
matters  in  order  to  the  church's  fitness  for  the  full  execution  of 
its  own  functions, — the  alleged  duty  of  a  nation  to  depose  a  here- 
tical king  who  employs  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  error, — and 
the  implied  condition  attaching  to  the  sovereignty  of  Christian 
princes,  that  they  hold  their  power  in  subjection  to  Christ ;  the 
two  last  arguments  being  supplemented  by  the  assumption,  that 
the  Pope  is  the  supreme  judge  of  what  is  heresy,  and  of  what  is 
accordant  with  the  mind,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  cause,  of  Christ. 
His  examples  in  support  of  his  doctrine  are  the  cases  of  Uzziah 
and  Athaliah,  as  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  and 
then  the  instances  in  which  the  Popes  had  actually  interfered  in 
deposing  sovereigns  and  in  transferring  kingdoms, — a  branch  of 
evidence  which  not  only  Protestants,  but  the  Romish  defenders  of 
the  Galilean  liberties,  treat  as  a  very  flagrant  specimen  of  begging 
the  question.  Upon  these  grounds  Bellarmine  openly  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  without  any  disguise  or  qualification,  maintains  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  depose  kings  who  have  become  heretics,  or 
who  are  exercising  their  power  for  the  injury  of  religion  or  the 
church. 

He  explicitly  asserts  also  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  absolve  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  but,  in  explaining  and  de- 
fending this  right,  he  makes  use  of  the  discreditable  juggle  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  generality  of  Eomish  writers  in  discuss- 
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ing  the  power  of  the  church  to  grant  dispensations  from  oaths  and 
vows,  and  which  is  fully  and  plainly  developed  by  Dens  in  his 
Theology.  It  is  this, — that  the  Pope  does  not  properly  absolve 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  while  the  oath  continues  to 
exist  and  to  bind,  but  that,  by  deposing  the  sovereign,  he  changes 
the  matter  of  the  oath,  and  relaxes  its  obligation  by  annihilating 
it,  or  taking  it  out  of  existence.  The  Pope  deposes  a  sovereign  ; 
as  he  is  entitled  to  do  this,  the  deposition  is  validly  effected  ;  and 
as  the  person  deposed  is  now  no  longer  sovereign,  all  obligations 
contracted  to  him  cease,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  falls  to  the 
ground.  These  views  as  to  the  Pope's  deposing  and  dispensing 
power  are  explicitl}^  stated  and  zealously  defended  by  Bellarmine  ; 
and  they  have  been  since  maintained,  more  or  less  explicitly,  by 
the  generality  of  Romish  writers,  except  those  connected  with  the 
Galilean  Cliurch.  The  defenders  of  the  Galilean  liberties  deny 
altogether  the  Pope's  right  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  maintain  that,  in 
every  instance  in  which  a  Pope  attempted  or  professed  to  do  this, 
he  was  guilty  of  unlawful  usurpation,  and  that  in  asserting  his 
right  to  do  it  he  was  teaching  an  erroneous  doctrine,  and  aifording 
proof  that  he  was  not  infallible. 

The  chief  difference  to  be  found  among  Romish  writei's  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Gallican  Cluirch,  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
turns  not  on  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  deposing  and 
dispensing  power,  but  on  the  question  whether  the  doctrine  has 
been  so  sanctioned  by  the  church,  or  by  any  authority  that  repre- 
sented and  bound  the  church,  as  that  the  denial  of  it  was  heresy. 
The  French  divines  contended  that  tlie  doctrine  was  untrue,  and 
that  though  many  Popes  had  taught  and  acted  upon  it,  the  church 
had  never  sanctioned  it.  Other  theolocrians,  while  holding  the 
doctrine  to  be  true,  or  professing  something  like  neutrality  con- 
cerning it,  have  joined  them  in  trying  to  show  that  the  church  has 
not  settled  this  point,  but  left  a  latitude  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  it.  This  view  would  probably  have  been  more  gene- 
rally adopted  by  Romish  writers  had  it  not  required  a  sacrifice  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  personal  infallil)illty  of  the  Pope ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  Popes  have  maintained  this  doctrine,  and  acted  upon 
it.  The  French  think  they  can  prove  that  no  general  councils,  to 
which  alone  they  ascribe  infallibility,  and  which  they  regard  as 
superior  in  authority  to  the  Pope,  have  ever  sanctioned  this  doc- 
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trine.  They  find  it  difficult  enough  to  evade  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  proceedings  and  decrees  of  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran 
Councils,  and  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  favour  of  the 
church's  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters,  and  to 
dispense  with  oaths ;  and  they  have  wisely  refused  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  attempting  any  proof  of  this  sort  in  regard  to  the  Popes. 
Bellarmine,  in  his  Dispuiationes,  spoke  of  the  denial  of  the  Pope's 
deposing  power  as  almost  a  heresy,  but  he  afterwards  called  it 
heretical  without  qualification.  In  the  controversy  which  arose 
in  consequence  of  King  James  exacting  an  oath  of  allegiance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Bellarmine  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
King,  but  with  some  of  the  Romish  priests  in  England  who  thought 
it  lawful  to  take  the  oath,  though  it  embodied  a  disclaimer  of  the 
deposing  power,  and  though  the  Pope  had  forbidden  them  to  take 
it.  In  the  heat  of  his  zeal  upon  this  occasion,  he  denounced  the 
denial  of  the  deposing  power  as  heretical ;  and  the  Englisli  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  church  had  never  sanc- 
tioned this  doctrine,  and  that  they  were  not  bound  as  Catholics  to 
maintain  it.  Their  champion  on  this  occasion  was  Roger  Wid- 
drington,  who  wrote  two  books  upon  the  point,  namely.  Apologia 
pro  jure  Principumj  and  a  defence  of  it.  These  are  works  of  very 
considerable  ability ;  and  though  they  profess  to  prove  only  that 
the  denial  of  the  Pope's  deposing  power  is  not  heretical,  and  is  not 
clearly  and  certainly  erroneous,  they  indicate  great  sympathy  with 
the  sound  views  held  by  the  defenders  of  the  GalHcan  liberties. 

Tliese  are  fair  specimens  of  the  views  taught  on  the  subject 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  by  the  great  body  of  Romish 
writers  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They 
illustrate  the  general  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — the  important 
differences  on  questions  both  theoretical  and  practical  that  exist  in 
her  communion, — and  the  extreme  difficulty  found  on  some  occa- 
sions in  ascertaining  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are,  and  what  it  is  that  all  good  Catholics  are  bound  to  believe. 

In  modern  times  they  have  generally  adopted  another  varia- 
tion upon  this  subject,  skilfully  adapted  to  existing  circumstances. 
It  consists,  in  substance,  of  an  attempt  to  withdraw  wholly  the 
subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  from  the  field  of  theo- 
logical discussion,  and  to  deal  with  it  exclusively  as  an  historical 
question.  This  is  the  great  general  object  to  which  Gosselin's 
discussion  of  the   subject  is  directed.      He  maintains  that  the 
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Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  as  claimed  and  exercised  before  the 
Reformation,  was  not  based  by  its  defenders  upon  the  theological 
opinion  of  a  divine  right,  but  that  it  had  a  just  and  valid  founda- 
tion in  the  received  and  acknowledged  public  law  of  that  period, 
— and  that  its  actual  exercise  was  generally  directed  to  good 
objects,  and  attended  with  beneficial  results.  If  all  these  positions 
could  be  established,  the  objections  which  Protestants  have  been 
accustomed  to  adduce  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  ground 
of  the  Pope's  claiming  and  exercising  temporal  supremacy  during 
the  middle  ages,  would  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  ;  but  Gosselin 
has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  them,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  cannot  be  done.  That  many  of  the  Popes  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  during  the  sixteenth  century,  claimed  and  attempted 
to  exercise  the  power  of  deposing  kings,  is  unquestionable.  This 
is  now  very  generally  regarded  as  a  serious  blot  upon  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  great  question  with  Romanists 
is, — how  they  are  to  deal  with  it  and  dispose  of  it.  Dr  Doyle,  in 
his  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1825,  made  on  oath  the  following  statement  upon  this  point : — 
"  The  church  has  uniformly,  for  nine  centuries,  by  her  Popes 
themselves,  by  her  practice,  by  her  doctrines,  and  by  her  aca- 
demies, maintained  that  the  Popes  have  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  the  temporal  sovereignties  or  rights  of  kings  or 
princes."  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  statement  could  have 
been  publicly  made, — a  statement  which  every  man  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  history  or  literature  must  know  to  be 
false.  No  other  defender  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  had  recourse  to  so  bold  a  line  of  defence.  They  have 
all  acknowledged  the  matter  of  fact,  that  from  the  eleventli  to  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Popes  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
depose  sovereigns.  They  liave  been  much  perplexed  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  most  safe  and  expedient  to  deal  with  this  fact, 
but  none  except  Dr  Doyle  has  ventured  to  deny  it. 

Before  the  Reformation,  they  generally  justified  these  pro- 
ceedings by  maintaining  that  the  Pope  had,  jure  dlvino,  a  direct 
supreme  power  in  all  temporal  as  well  as  in  all  spiritual  matters. 
Since  Bellarmine's  time  they  have  generally  thought  it  more  expe- 
dient to  rest  their  vindication  upon  an  indirect  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  matters,  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia ;  while  the  defenders  of 
the  Gallican  liberties,  limiting  the  Pope's  power  to  spiritual  mat- 
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ters,  have  denied  to  liim  all  power,  direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal 
affairs,  and  have  freely  given  up  all  Papal  attempts  at  deposition 
to  censure,  as  involving  error  in  opinion  and  usurpation  in  prac- 
tice. This,  however,  is  rather  an  awkward  and  perilous  position 
for  a  subject  of  the  Pope  to  occupy ;  and  as,  of  late.  Ultramontane 
or  anti-Gallican  views  in  regard  to  the  Pope's  infallibility  and  his 
supremacy  in  all  spiritual  matters  have  been  prevalent  even  in 
France,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
Papal  depositions  of  sovereigns,  without  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
claiming  for  Popes  any  proper  jurisdiction,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
temporal  matters  ;  or,  on  the  other,  charging  them  with  error  and 
usurpation.  And  hence  the  theory  of  Gosselin  which  we  have 
briefly  stated.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not 
merely  a  presumption  against  the  truth  of  this  theory,  but  a  posi- 
tive proof  of  its  falsehood,  that  it  has  been  so  recently  propounded. 
A  theory  that  was  unknown  for  centuries  after  these  proceedings 
had  taken  place,  and  had  been  subjected  to  controversial  discussion, 
cannot  be  that  by  which  they  are  to  be  explained  and  vindicated. 
ISTow  Gosselin  has  not  been  able  to  produce  any  one  author  who 
had  previously  maintained  this  theory.  He  has  produced  from 
preceding  authors  testimonies  in  support  of  some  of  his  subordi- 
nate positions ;  but  from  no  one,  not  even  from  Fenelon,  on  whom 
mainly  he  relies,  has  he  adduced  any  evidence  that  the  theory  as 
a  whole,  or  in  its  essential  features,  had  been  previously  main- 
tained and  applied  to  this  subject. 

The  foundation  of  his  theory  is,  that  the  Papal  exercise  of 
temporal  jurisdiction  generally,  and  especially  in  deposing  sove- 
reigns, was  not  based  and  defended  upon  the  theological  opinion 
of  a  divine  right.  It  is  quite  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  establish 
this  position ;  and  accordingly  he  goes  over  all  the  cases  of  Papal 
interference  in  political  affairs,  and  especially  in  deposing  sove-^ 
reigns  and  absolving  subjects,  w^itli  the  view  of  show^ing  that  these 
acts  were  not  based  by  their  authors  and  defenders  upon  any 
scriptural  authority, — upon  rights  possessed  by  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  church.  This  attempt  is  not  so  audacious  as  Dr  Doyle's 
denial  bf  the  facts,  but  still  it  is  very  bold,  and  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful. The  chief  medium  which  he  employs  for  making  out  this 
position,  is  a  distinction — which  Fenelon  had  elaborated  in  his 
Dissertatio  de  Auctoritate  summi  Pontijicis, — between  a  power  of 
jurisdiction  properly  so  called,  vrhether  direct  or  indirect,  and  a 
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power  of  direction.  Tliis  power  of  direction,  as  distinguished  from 
a  power  of  jurisdiction,  means  merely  the  right  of  determining  as 
a  doctor  or  casuist,  cases  of  conscience, — a  power  rather  of  advice 
than  of  authority.  It  could  not  be  disputed  that  the  Pope,  as 
head  of  the  church,  was  the  highest  authority  in  deciding  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  that  he  might  give  a  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  a  particular  case,  a  nation  was  warranted  in  dis- 
regarding their  oath  of  allegiance  and  in  deposing  their  sovereign, 
without  assuming  to  himself  any  proper  jurisdiction  in  temporal 
matters.  And,  indeed,  it  is  very  plain  that,  as  matter  of  historical 
fact,  this  was  the  form  which  the  Pope's  original  interferences  in 
temporal  and  national  affairs  assumed ;  and  this  fact  strikingly 
illustrates  the  skill  of  Popery  in  investing  even  its  most  extrava- 
gant pretensions  with  a  considerable  plausibility,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous dexterity  with  which  it  has  continued  to  extend  and  confirm 
its  claims.  When  any  difficulty  or  difference  arose  in  carrying 
through  political  arrangements,  connected  either  with  the  general 
duty  of  rulers  and  subjects,  or  with  the  import  and  bearing  of  the 
specific  obligations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  middle  ai^es  would  attacli  m'eat  woio;ht  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Pope.  This  opinion  was  often  asked,  and  it  was 
always  given  with  a  skilful,  and  not  very  scrupulous,  regard  to 
Pomish  influence  and  ascendency.  And  the  Popes  at  length 
succeeded  in  transmuting  this  power  of  direction  into  a  j^ovver  of 
jurisdiction ;  so  that,  though  recognised  at  first  in  these  matters 
only  as  doctors  and  casuists,  they  came  at  length  to  be  regarded 
as  rulers  and  judges. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  transference  of  the  crown  of  France  from  the  Meroviniiian  to 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty — from  Childeric  to  Pepin — in  the  eighth 
century.  Gregory  VII.  referred  to  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor 
Zacharias  in  that  matter  as  a  precedent  and  warrant  for  his  own 
act  in  deposing  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. ;  and  it  has  been  adduced 
with  the  same  view  by  Bellarmine,  and  by  the  generality  of  the 
writers  who  have  defended  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy.  But 
it  lias  been  proved  conclu.sively  by  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican 
liberties,  that  Pope  Zacharias  did  not  depose,  or  pretend  to  depose, 
Childeric,  and  transfer  the  crown  of  France  to  Pepin  ;  and  that 
the  substance  of  what  took  place  upon  that  occasion  was  this, — 
that  the  States  of  France  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  upon  this 
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question,  whether,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
take  the  title  of  king  from  Childeric,  a  weak  and  incompetent 
prince,  and  to  confer  it  upon  Pepin,  who,  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
had  already  all  the  power  of  a  sovereign.  The  Pope  saw  it  to  be 
his  interest  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  the  change 
was  made ;  and  the  good  office  thus  rendered  to  Pepin  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  procuring  causes  of  the  donation  which  he  made 
to  the  Pope  of  the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome, — a  donation  confirmed 
and  extended  by  his  son  Charlemagne. 

Gosselin  has  no  difficulty  in  proving — as  many  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Gallican  liberties  had  done  before  him — that  the  Papal  in- 
terferences in  the  affairs  of  kings  and  nations  previous  to  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.  can  be  explained,  and  in  some  measure  vindicated, 
by  means  of  this  directing  power  in  deciding  questions  of  con- 
science. They  did  not  till  Gregory's  time  pretend  to  depose  sove- 
reigns, or  claim  any  right  of  authoritative  interference  in  temporal 
matters  ;  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  need  to  appeal  to  any  war- 
rant for  what  they  did,  except  the  spiritual  power  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  conscience  which  was  generally  conceded  to  them. 
Gregory,  however,  introduced  a  new  era.  The  defenders  of  the 
Gallican  liberties  have  proved  that  Gregory  was  the  first  Pope 
who  pretended  to  depose  a  sovereign,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  And  it  is  just  as  certain  that  he 
based  and  defended  this  act,  not  upon  a  mere  power  of  direction, 
but  upon  a  power  of  proper  jurisdiction, — a  power  involved  in,  or 
derived  from,  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing.  This  is  true  also  of  all  the  subsequent 
sentences  of  deposition  pronounced  by  Popes,  including  those 
directed  against  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 

That  these  sentences  of  deposition  were  based  upon  an  alleged 
divine  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  direct  or  indirect,  over  kings 
and  nations,  is  quite  evident  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
expressed, — the  grounds  and  reasons  assigned  for  them, — and  the 
whole  strain  and  substance  of  the  controversial  discussions  to  which 
they  gave  rise ;  and  Gosselin's  elaborate  attempt  to  explain  away, 
and  to  conceal,  the  evidence  of  this  is  only  beating  the  air.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  ingenuity  to  involve  in  obscurity  or  uncertainty 
the  evidence  of  the  position,  that  the  Popes  who  deposed  sovereigns 
based  their  right  to  do  so  upon  their  power  as  the  successors  of  St 
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Peter, — upon  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  them  as  the  rulers 
of  the  church, — and  upon  alleged  scriptural  proofs  of  the  right  of 
the  spiritual  power  to  exercise  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control 
over  the  temporal.  It  is  upon  this  footing  that  the  controversy 
inter  imperium  et  sacerdotiumy  occasioned  by  the  Papal  sentences 
of  deposition  against  sovereigns,  has  hitherto  been  conducted  on 
both  sides  ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  discover  that  both  parties  in 
this  controversy  have  all  along  mistaken  the  true  status  quwstionis. 
Gregory  and  his  successors,  in  deposing  sovereigns,  were  not  re- 
sponding to  applications  for  a  deliverance  upon  a  case  of  conscience 
— they  acted  pi^oprio  motii — ^they  did  not  speak  as  doctors,  but  as 
dictators — they  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  spiritual  sentence 
of  excommunication,  but  they  directly  and  formally  deposed,  as  if 
kings,  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  professing  Christians,  were  their 
subjects,  and  crowns  their  property ; — and  for  all  that  they  did  in 
this  way,  they  claimed  the  authority  of  God  and  the  sanction  of 
His  word. 

One  of  the  considerations  adduced  by  Gosselln  in  support  of 
his  position,  that  the  Papal  depositions  of  sovereigns  were  not 
based  upon  the  theological  opinion  of  a  divine  right  to  temporal 
supremacy,  may  be  adverted  to,  as  tending  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  this  subject. 

It  is  the  fact,  of  which  he  produces  evidence,  that  even  after 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  while  the  deposition  of  sovereigns  was 
occasionally  practised  and  was  strenuously  defended,  we  still  find, 
from  time  to  time,  assertions  of  the  distinctness  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers.  This  is  an  interesting  testimony,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  in  favour  of  the  primitive  and  scriptural  doctrine ;  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced.  Neither 
Romanists  nor  Erastians  deny,  in  a  general  sense,  the  distinctness 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  ;  it  is  their  mutual  indepen- 
dence or  co-ordination  that  properly  opposes  and  excludes  both 
Popish  and  Erastian  views  of  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist 
between  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  distinctness  lays  a 
good  foundation  for  deducing,  in  the  way  of  inference,  their 
mutual  independence  ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  some  men  do  not 
admit  this  inferential  connection,  and  hold  the  one  without  con- 
siderinrr  themselves  bound  to  receive  the  other.*     It  is  certain  that 


•  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  I  twecn  Barclay  and  Bellarmine  as  to 
by  a  reference  to  the  discussion  be-  |  the  state  of   the  question.     Barclay 
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even  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  Romish  writers  had  begun 
to  talk  in  some  vague  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  ecelesiastical 
over  the  civil,  just  as  Erastians  in  more  modern  times  have  talked 
with  equal  vagueness  of  the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  eccle- 
siastical ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  historical^,  it  was  this  vague  idea  of 
the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  that  produced 
and  indicated  the  transition  from  the  primitive  and  catholic  doc- 
trine to  the  Romish, — from  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  church  to 
respect  and  deference,  to  a  claim  to  authoritative  control, — from  a 
power  of  direction  to  a  power  of  Jurisdiction.  It  was,  of  course, 
admitted  that  the  objects  or  ends  of  the  church,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  are  higher  and  more  exalted  than  those  of  the  State,  or  the 
civil  power.  This  does  not  in  the  least  disprove  their  mutual  in- 
dependence, or  invest  the  church  with  any  jurisdiction  or  authori- 
tative control  over  the  State  ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  drew  from 
it  this  inference,  or  rather  succeeded  to  a  large  extent  in  getting 
the  one  position  received  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  other. 
And  upon  this  alleged  jure  divino  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical 
over  the  civil,  have  the  Popes  been  accustomed  to  defend  their 
jure  divino  right  to  a  supremacy,  at  least  indirect,  in  temporal 


laid  down  the  following  as  the  funda- 
mental position,  on  the  ground  of 
which  he  meant  to  assail  the  tem- 
poral supremacy  of  the  Pope :  — 
"Principio  sciendum  est  duas  illas 
potestates,  quibus  Mundus  in  officio 
continetur,  Ecclesiasticam  scilicet,  et 
Politicam,  ita  jure  divino  distinctas  et 
separatas  esse,  ut  (quamvisambse  a  Deo 
sint)  utraque  suis  terminis  conclusa, 
in  alterius  fines  invadere  suo  jure  ne- 
queat,  neutrique  in  alteram  imperium 
sit."  Bellarmine  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  first  part  of  this  position,  and 
objected  only  to  the  last  clause  of  it 
about  the  imperium.  He  says,  after 
quoting  the  above  statement  from 
Barclay  :  "  Hoc  principium,  sive  fun- 
damentum  in  ultima  particula  falsum 
omnino  esse  contendimus,  in  illis  vide- 
licet ultimis  verbis,  neutrique  in  al- 
teram imperium  sit.  Siquidem  affirma- 
mus,  Ecclesiasticam  potestatem,  dis- 
tinctam  quidem  esse  a  Politica,  sed 
ea  non  modo  nobiliorem,  verum  etiam 
ita  superiorem  esse,  ut  eam  dirigere,  et 
corrigere,  et  in  certiscasibus,  in  ordine 


videlicet  ad  finem  spiritualem,  et  vitam 
seternam,  eidem  imperare  possit." — 
(Barclay,  '  De  potestate  Papse :  an  et 
quatenas  in  Reges  et  Principes  jus  et 
imperium  habeat,'  1609,  c.  ii.pp.  9, 10. 
Bellarmine,  '  De  potestate  Summi  Pon- 
tificis  in  rebus  temporalibus,'  1611,  c. 
ii.  p.  38.)  This  work  of  Bellarmine 
against  William  Barclay, — the  same 
which  was  censured  and  prohibited 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  —  was 
answered  by  John  Barclay,  the  son 
of  William,  and  the  author  of  the 
Argenis,  and  also  by  the  celebrated 
French  Protestant  divine,  Du  Moulin 
or  Molinseus.  We  have  not  read  John 
Barclay's  defence  of  his  father,  but 
Du  Moulin's  work,  which  contains 
also  animadversions  on  Bellarmine's 
writings  against  King  James,  is  a  very 
valuable  one.  The  title  is,  "  Tracta- 
tus  De  monarchia  temporal!  pontificis 
Roraani,  quo  Imperatoris,  Regum,  et 
Principum  jura  adversus  usurpationes 
Papse  defenduntur;  et  docetur  quibus 
artibus  Papa  ab  humili  statu  ad  tan- 
tse  potentijB  culmen  ascenderit." 
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matters,  and  to  a  power  of  deposing  sovereigns  and  absolving  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Whatever  difficulty,  then,  there  may  be  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  such,  has  so  sanctioned  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  and  his  right  to  depose 
sovereigns,  as  to  make  it  incumbent  in  consistency  on  all  good 
Catholics  to  receive  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Popes  have  pro- 
claimed this  doctrine  as  one  that  rested  upon  divine  authority,  and 
have  done  all  they  could  in  order  to  procure  it  a  general  reception 
in  the  church ;  and  that  most  Romish  writers,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  Gallican  Church,  have  adopted  and  defended  it. 
These  facts  are  certain  ;  and  from  any  inferences  adverse  to  Romish 
claims  and  pretensions,  or  condemnatory  of  the  policy  and  objects 
which  have  been  pursued  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  are  fairly 
deducible  from  them,  it  is  impossible  for  Romanists  to  escape. 

Gosselin,  then,  has  not  succeeded,  and  no  man  can  succeed,  in 
proving  that  the  temporal  supremacy  which  the  Popes,  both  before 
and  after  the  Reformation,  claimed  and  exercised  in  deposing 
sovereigns  and  absolving  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
was  not  based  by  them  and  by  their  defenders  upon  a  divine  right, 
— was  not  regarded  and  represented  as  resting  upon  the  authority 
of  God.  The  great  object  of  his  M^ork  is  to  vindicate  the  Popes 
of  the  middle  ages  and  their  defenders  from  the  charges  which 
have  been  generally  adduced  against  them.  He  feels  and  admits, 
as  most  men  do  now-a-days,  that  it  would  be  discreditable  to  these 
old  Popes  to  have  professed  to  base  their  proceedings  upon  any 
divine  authority,  it  being  but  too  evident  that  no  divine  wari'ant 
for  them  can  be  produced.  He  therefore  labours  to  show  that 
they  did  not  profess  to  base  their  actings  in  this  department  upon 
divine  authority,  but  upon  other  grounds,  wliich  were  valid  and 
satisfactory ;  but  if  he  fails,  as  he  certainly  does,  in  proving  the 
first  or  negative  part  of  this  position, — that  is,  if  the  Popes  must 
bear  the  discredit — for  so  it  is  now  generally  reckoned — of  plead- 
ing a  divine  right  to  dispose  of  temporal  matters  and  to  depose 
sovereigns,  no  great  importance  comparatively  attaches  to  anything 
he  may  assert  or  establish  with  respect  to  any  other  grounds  on 
which  their  conduct  might  be  explained  or  vindicated.  It  will  hv 
proper,  however,  to  advert  to  the  ground  on  which  he  does  place 
the  exercise  of  temporal  supremacy,  and  the  deposition  of  sove- 
reigns, by  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages. 
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He  maintains  that  the  interferences  of  the  Popes  in  temporal 
affairs,  and  their  depositions  of  sovereigns,  had  a  valid  and  satis- 
factory foundation  in  the  received  public  law  (droit  public)  of  the 
period.  By  this  he  means,  that  there  were  general  principles  and 
rules  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  political  and  national  affairs, 
at  that  time  generally  received  and  acknowledged  both  by  sove- 
reigns and  people,  and  in  some  cases  sanctioned  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  particular  countries,  which  recognised  or  assumed  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  exercise  a  temporal  supremacy,  to  depose 
sovereigns,  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
If  this  position  could  be  established,  and  if  it  could  be  also  proved 
that  they  had  not  attempted  to  base  their  interferences  in  the 
affairs  of  kingdoms  upon  a  divine  right,  this  would  avail  to  a  large 
extent  for  vindicating  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages  from  the  im- 
putations which  have  been  cast  upon  them ;  and  then,  too,  there 
would  be  fair  ground  for  alleging  that,  as  they  had  never  claimed 
2ijus  divinum  for  their  temporal  supremacy,  and  as  the  public  law 
and  generally  recognised  principles,  which  once  afforded  a  good 
and  valid  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  this  supremacy,  did  not  now 
exist,  there  was  no  occasion  for  dwelling  much  on  these  old  trans- 
actions, or  apprehending  any  similar  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  time  to  come.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
general  conclusion  to  the  establishment  of  which  Gosselin's  work 
is  directed.  We  have  already  pointed  out  one  radical  defect  in 
his  argument, — a  defect  which  nothing  can  supply, — namely,  his 
failure  to  prove  that  the  Papal  depositions  of  sovereigns  were  not 
based  upon  the  theological  opinion  of  a  divine  right ;  and  v/e  would 
now  briefly  consider  his  attempt  to  show  that  it  had  a  different 
and  perfectly  solid  basis  to  rest  upon, — namely,  the  public  law,  or 
the  generally  acknowledged  constitutional  and  political  principles 
of  the  period.  His  fundamental  position  is  this,  that  during  the 
middle  ages  there  prevailed,  both  among  sovereigns  and  people,  a 
conviction  that  the  Popes  were  entitled  in  certain  cases  to  depose 
princes,  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, — 
that  this  conviction  constituted  a  portion  of  what  might  be  called 
the  public  constitutional  law  of  Europe, — and  that  its  existence 
afforded  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  ground  for  the  whole  of  the 
temporal  supremacy  which  the  Popes  then  claimed  and  exercised. 
In  order  to  make  this  position  really  available  for  the  full  vindi- 
cation of  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages  against  the  charges  which 
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have  been  generally  adduced  against  them,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  prove  that  this  conviction  did  in  point  of  fact  prevail,  but  that 
it  arose  and  prevailed  independently  of  the  efforts  and  contrivance 
of  the  Popes  and  their  adherents ;  and  especially  independently  of 
any  claims  which  they  put  forth  upon  religious  grounds.  For  if 
it  should  appear  that  the  Popes  and  their  adherents  were  the 
authors  of  this  conviction,  in  so  far  as  it  existed,  and  that  they 
succeeded  wholly  or  principally  in  producing  it,  by  urging  consi- 
derations which  professed  to  rest  upon  divine  authority,  then  the 
great  charges  which  have  usually  been  adduced  against  them  with 
reference  to  this  matter  are  established;  in  other  words,  it  is 
proved  that  they  selfishly  and  ambitiously  aimed  at  temporal 
ascendency,  and  that  they  unscrupulously  employed  their  spiritual 
authority  and  claims  for  promoting  their  worldly  aggrandizement. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Gosselin  has  produced  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  belief  during  the  middle  ages.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  indications  that  a  notion  of  this  sort  did 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  show 
that  Gosselin  strains  in  many  instances  the  evidence  which  he 
adduces  upon  this  point,  and  makes  it  carry  more  weight  than  it 
can  bear.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that  this  belief 
in  the  Pope's  deposing  power  was  not  so  strong  or  so  extensively 
prevalent  as  he  represents  it  to  have  been.  In  almost  every 
instance  in  which  the  Pope  professed  to  depose  a  sovereign,  there 
were  many  at  the  time  who  disregarded  the  Papal  sentence  as  null 
and  void.  Those  who  professed  to  regard  it  as  valid,  and  to  act 
upon  it  as  such,  were  commonly  influenced  quite  as  much  by 
political  considerations  and  their  own  selfish  interests,  as  by  a 
respect  to  the  Pope's  authority.  In  most  instances,  too,  their  sen- 
tences of  deposition  were  met,  not  only  by  disregard  and  practical 
opposition,  but  by  literary  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  age.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of  writings, 
composed  at  different  periods,  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
VII.  downward,  professedly  defending  the  rights  of  sovereigns  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Popes.  These 
works  have  been  collected  by  Goldastus  in  his  "  Monarchia  Sacri 
JRomani  Imperii."  They  are  interesting  chiefly  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  as  proving  that  a  literary  controversy  subsisted  upon 
the  subject,  from  the  time  when  the  Papal  claims  to  a  power  of 
deposing  were  first  advanced,  and  showing  in  what  way  that  con- 
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troversy  was  then  conducted.  They  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
throwing  much  real  light  upon  the  essential  principles  and  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  contest  between  the  empire  and  the  priest- 
hood. Some  of  these  defenders  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  having 
their  views  perverted  by  the  belief  in  the  Pope's  spiritual  supre- 
macy as  head  of  the  church,  and  by  the  confused  intermixture  of 
things  civil  and  things  ecclesiastical,  which  had  prevailed  from  a 
very  early  period,  made  concessions  which  injured  their  cause,  and 
afforded  advantages  to  the  defenders  of  the  Popes.  Others  of 
them  ran  in  the  heat  of  controversy  into  the  opposite  extreme  to 
that  against  which  they  were  contending,  and  propounded  views 
very  similar  to  those  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  known 
under  the  name  of  Erastian.*  Still  their  works  are  interesting 
and  important,  as  showing  that  the  Papal  claims  to  temporal 
supremacy  were  decidedly  and  intelligently  opposed  from  the  time 
when  they  were  first  advanced ;  and  as  proving,  moreover,  that 
they  were  both  assailed  and  defended  upon  religious  grounds — 
upon  considerations  which  professed  to  rest  upon  divine  authority. 
Upon  the  grounds  that  have  now  been  adverted  to,  Gosse- 
lin's  assertion  of  the  general  prevalence,  during  the  middle  ages, 
of  a  conviction,  on  the  part  both  of  sovereigns  and  people,  of  the 
Pope's  right  to  dispose,  in  certain  cases,  of  crowns  and  kingdoms, 
must  be  very  materially  modified.  The  conviction  was  commonly 
professed  only  by  those  whose  secular  interests  were  promoted  by 
the  mode  in  which,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  the  right  was 
exercised ;  and  it  was  as  generally  opposed  by  those  against  whom 


*  Some  of  them,  for  instance,  de- 
nied that  it  was  lawful  for  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  to  excommunicate 
sovereign  princes,  even  for  offences  for 
which  other  men  ought  to  be  excom- 
municated,— a  foolish  notion  which 
has  been  defended  in  more  modern 
times  by  some  of  the  Episcopalian  ad- 
vocates of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  in  England.  Marsilius 
of  Padua,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them,  in  his  "  Defensor  Pacis," 
has  propounded  views  which  are,  in 
substance,  identical  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  modern  Erastian- 
ism, — namely,  that  Christ,  as  King 
and  Head  of  His  church,  has  not  ap- 
pointed therein  a  government  in  the 


hands  of  church  officers  distinct  from 
the  civil  magistrate.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  exposition  and  refutation 
of  Marsilius's  views  upon  this  subject 
in  Richer's  treatise,  "  He  Potestate 
Ecclesise  in  rebus  temporalibus,"  lib. 
iii.  c.  5.  Richer,  in  common  with  the 
most  eminent  defenders  of  the  Galil- 
ean liberties,  held  on  this  point  the 
golden  mean  between  the  Popish  and 
the  Erastian  extremes, — the  doctrine 
that  has  been  generally  maintained 
by  Presbyterians ;  and,  what  is  very 
curious  and  interesting,  he  held  also, 
on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  the  principle  of  non-intru- 
sion in  its  obvious,  and  only  honest, 
sense. 
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its  exercise  was  directed.  But  the  main  question  turns,  not  so  much 
upon  the  extent  to  which  this  conviction  prevailed,  as  upon  its 
origin,  its  authors,  its  grounds.  Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  conviction,  in  so  far  as  it  existed,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  and  the  persevering  activity  of  the 
Popes  and  their  adherents, — that  it  was  devised  and  promoted  by 
them  'for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own  selfish  ends.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  point  out,  as  Gosselin  does,  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  society,  and  in  the  character  of  the  governments  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  favoured  the  assumption  of  tliis  supre- 
macy on  the  part  of  the  Popes, — which  made  their  attempt  to 
grasp  universal  dominion  more  natural,  and  perhaps  more  excus- 
able, than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, — and  which  tended 
greatly  to  promote  their  success ;  while  they  exhibit  the  plausible 
grounds  which,  at  the  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  their 
ascendency,  they  were  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  their  claims. 
But  all  this  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  aim  sedulously  and 
unceasingly  at  securing  this  temporal  supremacy,  this  universal 
worldly  dominion ;  or  that,  in  aiming  at  this  object,  tliey  were 
animated  by  elevated  and  generous  motives,  or  guided  by  a  regard 
to  the  rules  of  justice  and  integrity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rise 
of  their  temporal  supremacy  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  spiritual 
supremacy  over  the  church  as  the  vicars  of  Christ ;  and  that  the 
history  of  both  present  very  much  the  same  general  features. 
They  both  present  the  same  progress  from  claims  comparatively 
moderate  in  extent,  and  reasonable  or  at  least  plausible  in  their 
grounds,  to  claims  extravagant  and  absurd, — the  same  steady  and 
unshrinking  prosecution  of  selfish  interests,  as  distinguished  from 
the  proper  o])jects  of  a  church  of  Christ, — the  same  vigilant  and 
skilful  improvement  of  every  event  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances for  promoting  the  end  in  view, — the  same  unscrupulous 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, — and  the  same  trium- 
phant and  marvellous  success. 

Gosselin  never  suggests,  or  attempts  to  deal  with,  the  position 
that  the  Popes  laboured  to  produce,  and  succeeded  in  producing, 
the  belief  of  their  right  to  depose  sovereigns  ;  though  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  position,  if  true,  affords  a  sufficient  answer  to  his 
vindication  of  the  Popes,  based  upon  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  this  belief.  The  position,  indeed,  is  so  obvious  that  it  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  any  one  investigating  this  subject ;  and  it 
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is  so  unquestionably  true,  that  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
grapple  with  it.  He  traces,  indeed,  elaborately  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  practices,  originating  at  an  earlier  period,  which 
paved  the  way,  both  for  the  Popes  assuming  a  power  of  deposing 
sovereigns,  and  for  their  success  in  producing  a  belief  that  they 
had  a  right  to  do  so;  but  these  opinions  and  practices  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  unfounded  and  erroneous,  and  had  owed  their  origin 
very  much  to  the  efforts  of  a  worldly-minded  clergy,  and  espe- 
pecially  of  the  Popes  and  their  adherents,  aiming  at  the  temporal 
aggrandizement  of  the  church.  It  was  indeed  very  natural,  in 
the  then  condition  of  society,  that  the  Popes,  being  independent 
temporal  princes,  and  being  generally  acknowledged  as  the  rulers 
of  the  church,  should  be  consulted  in  disputes  that  arose  about 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  the  construction  of  oaths  and 
obligations.  It  was  very  natural,  too,  from  the  position  they 
occupied,  that  even  independently  of  any  questions  of  casuistry 
that  might  be  started  upon  these  points,  they  should  be  applied 
to  as  arbiters  to  settle  differences  between  neighbouring  princes, 
and  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  All  such  applications 
they  were  most  careful  to  encourage,  and  they  never  failed  to 
improve  them  for  the  purpose  of  transmuting  their  position  as 
mere  doctors  and  arbiters  into  that  of  rulers  and  judges.  The 
encouraging  of  applications  and  appeals  to  Rome  by  ecclesiastics 
in  spiritual  questions  was  one  great  means  which  tliey  employed 
and  improved  for  establishing  their  claim  to  spiritual  supremacy ; 
and  in  this  way  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  prac- 
tically recognised  as  the  ultimate  judges  in  all  spiritual  questions 
in  the  Western  Church,  before  they  ventured  to  put  forth  any 
very  explicit  claim  to  universal  spiritual  supremacy,  as  belonging 
to  them  jure  divino. 

They  followed  the  very  same  course  in  their  attempts  to 
establish  their  temporal  supremacy  over  sovereigns  and  kingdoms, 
with  nearly  equally  great,  but  much  less  permanent,  success.  The 
real  object  after  which  they  aspired  in  this  matter,  was  not  merely 
to  be  recognised  as  entitled  to  interfere  occasionally  in  the  dis- 
posal of  crowns  and  kingdoms  when  the  interests  of  religion  or 
the  church  seemed  to  demand  this,  but  to  be  formally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  ordinary  lords  paramount,  or  feudal  superiors,  of  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  They  succeeded  in  getting,  them- 
selves acknowledged  in  that  character  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
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even  in  England  during  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  and  they  pro- 
fessed thereafter,  upon  this  ground,  to  treat  these  kingdoms  as  fiefs 
held  of  the  Holy  See,  and  their  sovereigns  as  vassals.  Their 
conduct  in  these  cases  clearly  indicates  the  objects  they  aimed  at, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  were  animated.  Gosselin  dwells 
upon  these  cases  as  evidences  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  during  the  middle  ages.  They 
are  not  altogether  irrelevant  for  this  object ;  but  they  bring  out 
also  very  clearly  a  consideration  which  wholly  frustrates  Gosse- 
lin's  purpose  in  adducing  them, — namely,  that  the  Popes  them- 
selves were  most  active  in  urging  and  extending  their  own  claims 
to  temporal  supremacy,  and  unscrupulously  improved  every  open- 
ing for  effecting  this,  and  for  establishing  their  power  on  the 
firmest  secular  ground. 

One  thing  on  which  Gosselin  dwells  largely,  as  showing  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  church,  and  ultimately  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  was  generally  recognised  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  states,  is 
the  fact,  that  in  most  countries  civil  pains  and  penalties  were  by 
law  attached  to  ecclesiastical  censures, — that  excommunication 
from  the  church  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  was  held  to  deprive 
men  of  all  their  civil  rights, — and  that  this  principle  was  at  length 
extended  even  to  sovereigns,  who,  when  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  were  regarded  as  thereby  validly  deposed  from  their  office. 
It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  many  countries  deprived  excommuni- 
cated persons  of  all  their  civil  rights ;  but  it  is  only  very  partially 
true,  as  we  have  explained,  that  this  principle  ever  came  to  be 
generally  applied  to  sovereign  princes.  But  even  if  it  had,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  was  thus  provided  by  law,  this  is  just  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  en'oneous  and  injurious  intermixture  of  things  civil 
and  sacred,  which  the  clergy  introduced  and  favoured  for  their 
own  selfish  and  ambitious  purposes,  and  which  the  Popes  were 
careful  to  improve  and  extend  for  establishing  their  own  tem- 
poral supremacy, — showing  ever  a  determination  to  engross  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which 
the  clergy  had  at  any  time,  or  by  any  means,  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring. 

Gosselin  is  farther  at  pains  to  bring  out  all  the  evidence  he 
can  collect  from  the  middle  ages,  of  its  being  either  an  express  or 
virtual  condition  of  the  tenure  of  the  crown  in  many  kingdoms, 
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that  the  sovereign  should  not  profess  or  favour  heresy,  but  should 
be  an  obedient  son  of  the  church ;  inferring  from  this,  that  the 
Pope's  right,  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  to  determine 
wliat  was  heresy,  and  to  cast  out  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  became  legally  and  constitutionally  a  virtual  power  of 
deposing  sovereigns  in  certain  cases.  We  do  not  dispute  the 
abstract  competency  of  attaching  such  a  condition  to  the  tenure 
of  a  crown ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when  such 
a  condition  has  been  constitutionally  imposed  and  accepted,  the 
nation  is  entitled  to  enforce  it  even  by  deposing  its  sovereign,  if 
necessary.  And  if  the  nation  happen  to  believe  that  the  Pope  is 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge  to  all  men  in  all  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  it  will  of  course,  in  point  of  fact,  regard 
the  Pope's  decision  as  affording  conclusive  proof,  that  the  emer- 
gency has  arisen  in  which,  in  virtue  of  the  constitutional  compact, 
it  is  warranted  in  withdrawing  its  allegiance.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  all  this  sufficient  to  prove  either  that  the  Pope  had  a  right  to 
depose  sovereigns,  or  that  this  right  was  generally  conceded  in  the 
middle  ages.  If  it  could  be  proved,  indeed,  that  a  nation  was 
hound,  upon  scriptural  principles,  and  as  a  Christian  duty,  to 
attach  this  condition  to  the  tenure  of  the  crown,  and  to  enforce 
the  condition  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  violated  by  the 
sovereign,  this  might  afford  a  plausible  argument  in  support  of 
the  Pope  having,  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  church,  at 
least  an  indirect  temporal  supremacy  or  power  of  deposing  kings. 
And  this  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  arguments 
which  Bellarmine  employs  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  upon  this 
subject.  The  argument,  however,  only  appears  to  tell  in  favour 
of  his  doctrine,  and  does  not  do  so  in  reality.  For  it  is  in  the 
nation,  and  not  in  the  Pope,  that  the  power  of  deposition  rests ; 
and  there  is  not  in  the  case  any  concession  to  him  of  jurisdic- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters,  though  he  has,  per 
accidens,  a  certain  capacity  of  exercising  some  influence  indirectly 
upon  the  practical  result. 

It  is  a  provision  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the  sovereign 
must  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  even 
though  it  had  been  further  provided,  that  a  decision  to  that  effect 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  only  and  the  sufficient 
proof  that  this  condition  was  violated,  it  would  be  quite  unwar- 
rantable to  say  that  the  Archbishop  had  a  right  to  depose  the 
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But,  moreover,  the  principle,  viewed  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  the  power,  at  least 
indirectly,  of  deposing  sovereigns,  is  wholly  invalidated  by  the 
consideration,  that  a  nation  is  under  no  obligation,  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty,  to  attach  such  a  condition  to  the  tenm-e  of  the 
crown,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  both  of  Scripture  and 
reason  upon  this  point  is,  that, — to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Westminister  Confession,  embodying  the  belief  of  all  Scottish 
Presbyterians, — "  infidelity  or  difference  in  religion  doth  not  make 
void  the  magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him."  Bellarmine  employs  this  con- 
sideration about  heresy  and  excommunication  as  a  proof  that  the 
Pope  has,  jure  divino,  at  least  an  indirect  temporal  jurisdiction 
which  may  authorize  him  to  depose  sovereigns.  Gosselin,  how- 
ever, enters  into  no  abstract  discussion  on  this  point ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  general  theory,  merely  adduces  the  fact,  that  such 
a  condition  was  formally  or  virtually  attached  to  the  tenure  of  the 
crown,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the 
Pope  has  the  power  of  deposing.  But  the  observations  we  have 
already  made  are  sufficient  to  show  the  unsoundness  of  this  as  well 
as  the  other  application  of  it ;  while  here  again  we  have  to  notice, 
that  the  advocacy  of  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  attach  such 
a  condition  to  the  tenure  of  the  crown,  was  just  one  of  those  skil- 
ful and  plausible  contrivances  by  which  the  Popes  succeeded  in 
practically  establishing  their  temporal  supremacy. 


*  The  fallacy  of  Bellarmine's  argu- 
ment upon  this  point  is  well  exposed 
in  the  following  passage  of  Widdring- 
ton  : — "  Respondemus  igitur  Ccrdi- 
nalcm  Bellarminum  in  eo  potissimum 
elaborare  ut  probet,  principem  infi- 
dclem  vel  haireticum,  si  alios  pertrahat 
ad  haeresim  vcl  infidelitatem,  posse  a 
populo  sibi  subjecto  principatu  privari ; 
prajsens  autom  controversia,  quajque 
in  hac  quajstione  a  Bollarmino  insti- 
tuitur,  non  est,  An,  et  ob  quaa  causae, 
possint  reges  a  republica  tcmporali  de- 
poni  ?  sed  solum.  An  summus  pontifex 
habeat  auctoritatem  jure  divino  pri- 
vandi  principes  suia  dominiis  ?  Nam 
sive  respublica  temporalis  possit  suum 
principem  ob  aliquam  causam  aut 
crimen  deponcre,  sive  non  possit 
(quaj  quaestio  potius  ad  philosophum 


moralem  quam  ad  theologum  spectat, 
et  aliquod  circa  earn  asseverare  facilem 
praibere  potest  tumultibus,  rcbellioni- 
bus  et  regicidiis  occasionem),  attamen 
hinc  nullum  efficax  peti  potest  argu- 
mentum,  ad  probandum,  sum  mum 
pontificera  ullam  prorsus  jure  divino 
habere  potestatem,  etiam  in  ordine  ad 
bonum  spirituale,  principes  temporales 
e  suis  dominiis  exterminandi.  Nam 
dato,  sed  non  concesso,  illicitum  esse 
Christianis  tolerare  regem  hsereticum 
vel  infidelem  si  ille  conetur  pertrahere 
subditos  ad  suam  hgeresim  vel  infideli- 
tatem, quomodo  tameu  hinc  recte 
deduci  potest,  summum  pontificera 
habere  potestatem  principes  depon- 
endi?" — (Responsio  Apologetica,  pp. 
44-5.) 
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Gosselln,  then,  we  think,  has  failed  in  vindicating  the  Popes 
of  the  middle  ages  from  the  imputations  which  have  been  com- 
monly cast  upon  them.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  proving,  either 
that  they  did  not  base  the  temporal  supremacy  which  they  claimed 
and  exercised,  upon  the  theological  opinion  of  a  divine  right,  or 
that  there  was  any  other  good  and  valid  ground  for  it,  which  was 
independent  in  its  origin  of  their  own  efforts  and  contrivances  in 
establishing  this  supremacy,  and  in  persuading  men  that  it  belonged 
to  them,  and  belonged  to  them  by  divine  authority.  They  must 
therefore  bear  the  imputation  of  having  taught  as  true,  with  all 
the  authority  attaching  to  the  Papal  chair,  a  theological  doctrine 
which  is  now  generally  admitted  by  Romanists  to  be  false  ;  and  of 
having  laboured  unceasingly  and  unscrupulously  to  establish  for 
themselves  a  temporal  supremacy,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  their 
spiritual  authority,  and  a  skilful  improvement  of  every  favourable 
incident. 

These  are  imputations  which  have  been  established  against  the 
Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  and  not  only  against  them,  but  against 
the  Popes  of  more  modern  times.  Even  in  the  present  century, 
Popes  have  taken  steps,  and  employed  language,  which  plainly 
implied  an  assumption  of  these  old  claims.  Pius  VII.  did  so  in 
his  dealings  with  Napoleon,  and  in  his  interferences  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1803.*  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
practically  asserted  the  same  claim  in  his  interference  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  regard  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal property.  Nothwithstanding  all  this,  and  notwithstanding  the 
reasonable  suspicion  it  inspires,  that  the  Popes,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  disclaimed  his  right  to  temporal  power,  might  renew  this 
claim  if  circumstances  should  ever  occur  to  favour  its  application, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  we  have  said,  almost  all  Romanists  now  admit, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope 
has,  jure  divino,  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  temporal  supremacy. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  celebrated  De  la  Mennais,  before  he 
renounced  Popery  and  became  an  infidel,  had  openly  defended 
even  the  highest  view — that  which  was  rejected  by  Bellarmine  ; 


*  The  evidence  of  these  statements 
is  brought  out  in  a  very  interesting 
work,  published  by  authority  of  the 
French  Government,  entitled,  "  Essai 
Historique  sur  la  puissance  temporelle 


"  Daunou,  the  author  of 
this  work,  had  access  to  the  archives 
of  the  Vatican,  which  were  at  that  time 
at  Paris. 
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that  De  Maistre,  whose  ingenious  and  elegant  works  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  conciliate  favour  towards  the  Papacy,  endeavoured  to 
combine  Fenelon's  view  of  a  power  of  direction  with  the  old  doc- 
trine of  a  power  of  proper  jurisdiction ;  and  that  Gioberti,  not- 
withstanding his  liberal  views  on  some  points,  still  continues  to 
cleave  to  it.  Still  it  is  now  generally  abandoned,  either  tacitly 
or  expressly. 

Gosselin,  though  he  disclaims  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  a  divine  right, 
makes  it  manifest,  by  the  whole  substance  and  spirit  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  he  does  not  regard  this  as  affording  any  good  founda- 
tion for  the  claim.  Frayssinous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  who  was 
Minister  of  Instruction  under  Charles  X.,  and  the  most  influential 
of  the  French  prelates  of  that  period,  declared,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "igs  Vrais  Principes  de  V Eglise  Gallicaney^  published  in 
1826,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  was  now 
superannuated  even  beyond  the  Alps;*  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he 
says  that  it  is  no  longer  taught  in  the  theological  schools  at  Rome. 
This  statement  may  be  regarded  as  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  most  recent  and  most  generally  approved  Pomish  system  of 
theology — the  "  Prajlectiones  Theologicss"  of  Perrone,  the  present 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome — there  is  no 
mention  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  though,  of  course, 
it  treats  very  fully  of  his  authority  as  the  head  of  the  church. 
Frayssinous  further  asserts  that,  in  the  negotiations  between  Napo- 
leon and  Pius  VIL,  in  which  the  Emperor  wished  to  oblige  the 
Pope  to  declare  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  the  four  articles 
of  the  Gallican  liberties,  as  set  forth  in  the  famous  declaration  of 
1682,  the  Pope,  though  refusing  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
hinted  that  he  cared  much  less  about  the  first  of  these  articles, 
which  denied  to  him  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  than  about  the 
other  three,  which  limited  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

Gosselin  makes  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  some  of  the  recent  Popes  on  this  subject.  He  says  : — 
"  Many  official  pieces,  of  undeniable  authenticity,  show  clearly  how 
far  the  Holy  See  is  from  supporting  the  theological  opinion  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Nay,  more,  it  openly  professes  in  them  prin- 
ciples upon  the  distinction  of  the  two  powers,  and  the  independence 

*  P.  72. 
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of  sovereigns  in  temporal  matters,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  the  theological  opinion  of  a  power  either  direct  or 
indirect.  We  may  refer,  in  particular,  in  support  of  this  position, 
to  the  Briefs  of  Pius  VI.  relative  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  the 
Letter  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Ireland,  dated  23d  June  1791 ;  the  Encyclical 
Letter  of  Gregory  XVI.  to  all  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  dated  15th  August  1832  ;  the  Exposition  of  Law  and 
Fact,  in  reply  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
31st  December  1838  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Allocution  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  pronounced  in  secret  Consistory,  Stli  July  1839.  It  is 
enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  read  attentively  these  different  pieces 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the  Holy  See,  far  from  favouring 
now-a-days  the  theological  opinion  of  power,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  gladly  embraces  any  opportunity  of  showing  how  little 
importance  it  attaches  to  this  opinion,  and  of  professing  openly 
principles  which  contradict  it,  or  which  at  least  cannot  be  easily 
reconciled  with  it."  * 

There  is  not  much  in  this  statement,  even  though  the  view 
given  of  the  strain  of  these  documents  were  correct.  There  is 
nothing  in  them,  even  by  Gosselin's  showing,  that  approximates 
to  a  renunciation  of  the  old  theological  opinion ;  and  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  suggest  considerations  that  go  far  to  dimi- 
nish the  appearance  of  incompatibility  between  the  principles 
w^hicli  these  modern  Pontiffs  are  alleged  to  have  sanctioned,  and 
the  claims  which  their  predecessors  advanced.  But,  moreover, 
we  strongly  suspect  that  Gosselin  has  laid  upon  these  documents 
a  weight  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  of  them  except  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Gregory 

I XVI.,  in  1832,  which  so  much  galled  the  professors  of  liberalism 
kmong  British  Romanists  by  its  furious  denunciation  of  the  liberty 
bf  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience.  That  document  certainly 
does  not  sanction  Gosselin's  statement,  and  w^e  have  little  doubt 
pihat  this  is  true  also  of  the  others  to  which  he  refers.  The  whole 
history  of  Popery  makes  it  manifest  that  no  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  what  Popes  and  their  adherents  may  occasionally  find 
it  convenient  to  insinuate. 

The  views  propounded  by  Gosselin  in  regard  to  the  temporal 

*  P.  748. 
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supremacy  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Popes  of  former  times, 
are  those  that  are  now  generally  adopted,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
by  Romanists  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country.  Dr  Wise- 
man attempts  to  dispose  of  this  topic  in  the  following  cool  and  easy 
way : — "  Nor  has  this  spiritual  supremacy  any  relation  to  the  wider 
sway  once  held  by  the  Pontiffs  over  the  destinies  of  Europe.  That 
the  headship  of  the  Church  won  naturally  the  highest  M^eight  and 
authority  in  a  social  and  political  state,  grounded  on  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  wonder.  That  power  arose  and  disappeared  with 
the  institutions  which  produced  or  supported  it,  and  forms  no 
part  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  regarding  the  Papal  supre- 
macy. 

Dr  Wiseman  here  quietly  assumes  that  the  notion  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  supremacy  never  took  the  form  of  a  theological 
doctrine,  inculcated  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but 
that  it  merely  described  a  practice  originating  in,  and  founded  on, 
certain  temporary  civil  institutions,  which  have  now  disappeared, 
with  all  that  resulted  from  them,  and  are  therefore  scarcely  worthy 
of  any  serious  attention.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  cannot  be 
embraced  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  it.  The  temporal 
supremacy  has  been  maintained  as  a  theological  doctrine,  resting 
upon  divine  authority,  by  many  Popes  and  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Romish  writers.  Dr  Wiseman  and  modern  Romanists 
would  fain  throw  this  fact  into  the  background ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  for  it  casts  important  light  upon  the  policy  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  ever  pursued,  and  upon  the  validity  of  the 
claims  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  advance.  It  is  a  fact 
whicli  Romish  controversialists  in  the  present  day  find  it  very 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  whicli  they  should  be  compelled  to  face. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  church,  so  as  to  be  binding  upon  all  good  Catholics.  But  the 
fact  that  this  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  opinion  forms  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versial discussion  among  Romanists,  is  of  itself  very  perplexing  to 
them.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  fact,  and  the  still  more 
obvious  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  fact,  that  many  Popes  have 
proclaimed  and  enforced  as  a  theological  doctrine,  resting  upon 
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divine  authority,  what  scarcely  any  Romanist  now  ventures  to 
defend,  explain  why  Romish  controversialists  now  generally  try 
to  slip  past  this  subject  in  the  way  adopted  by  Dr.  Wiseman. 
When  obliged  to  grapple  with  the  temporal  supremacy  which  the 
Popes  of  former  times  claimed  and  exercised,  they  can  do  little 
more  than  evade  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  and  attempt  to 
involve  it  in  confusion  and  obscurity  ;  and  the  true  history  of  this 
subject,  correctly  stated  and  applied,  will  always  continue  to  afford 
interesting  and  valuable  materials  for  exposing  some  of  the  claims 
and  pretensions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  most  constantly  urges, 
and  keeping  alive  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  her  unwearied 
activity,  her  singular  dexterity,  and  her  hardened  wickedness,  in 
prosecuting  her  own  selfish  interests,  and  in  seeking  to  subject 
everything  to  her  sway. 

Both  Gosselin*  and  Dr.  Wisemanf  dwell  at  some  length,  and 
with  much  complacency,  on  two  works  bearing  on  this  subject, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  present  day,  by  German  writers, 
— namely,  Voigt's  History  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  Hurler's  History 
of  Innocent  III.  Voigt  and  Hurter  were  both  Protestants  when 
they  published  these  works, — that  is,  they  were  not  Romanists, 
for  their  Protestantism  seems  to  have  been  merely  nominal.  They 
give  a  much  more  favourable  view^  of  the  character,  policy,  and 
conduct  of  Gregory  and  Innocent  than  Protestant  writers  have 
generally  done ;  and  on  this  account  their  works  are  highly  praised 
by  Gosselin  and  Wiseman,  and  some  of  their  statements  are  quoted 
as  conclusive  testimonies  on  behalf  of  these  much  injured  and 
calumniated  Pontiffs.  Voigt  and  Hurter  have  not  discovered  and 
brought  to  light  any  new  materials  bearing  upon  the  character, 
motives,  and  conduct  of  Gregory  and  Innocent,  and  the  mere 
opinion  which  they  have  formed  and  expressed  upon  these  points 
is  not  of  much  importance.  The  leading  features  in  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  principal  events  in  the  history,  of  these  two  Pontiffs, 
are  well  known  and  easily  appreciated.  They  were  both  very  re- 
markable men,  of  powerful  minds,  and  of  great  strength  of  will ; 
and  they  accomplished  some  important  results.  The  works  of 
Voigt  and  Hurter  are  interesting,  as  bringing  before  us  a  much 
fuller  and  more  complete  view  of  these  Pontiffs  than  can  be  derived 
from  ordinary  church  histories,  whether  written  by  Protestants  or 
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Romanists ;  but  they  contain  nothing  fitted  to  change  or  modify 
the  opinions  of  those  who  were  competently  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Voigt  and  Hurter  are  hero-wor- 
shippers, who — having  apparently  no  definite  standard  either  of 
doctrine  or  duty — have  become  enamoured  of  the  elevation  and 
the  audacity  which  distinguished  the  conceptions  and  the  schemes 
of  Gregory  and  Innocent ;  and  seem,  in  consequence,  resolved  to 
put  the  best  construction  upon  all  they  said  and  did,  and  to  gloss 
over  those  of  their  opinions  and  practices  which  have  brought 
upon  them  the  decided  condemnation  of  most  Protestants,  and  of 
not  a  few  Romanists.  They  do  not  judge  of  their  heroes  by  the 
standard  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  men  who  professed  to  be  mini- 
sters of  Christ,  and  to  be  following  out  the  ends  of  His  mission  ; 
but  only  by  that  which  is  actually  exhibited  by  the  common  herd  of 
worldly  politicians.  The  latter  certainly  was  the  standard  which 
Gregory  and  Innocent  followed,  both  in  the  kind  of  objects  they 
aimed  at,  and  in  the  means  they  employed  to  accomplish  them. 
But  it  is  a  very  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  complaisance  to 
judge  of  them  only  by  this  standard,  and  to  abstain  from  applying 
to  them  any  higher  one. 

It  is  certain  that  Gregory  invented  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope 
has  a  right  to  depose  sovereigns  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance ;  that  he  claimed  this  power  as  belonging  to 
liim  jure  divino,  and  exercised  it  with  singular  barbarity  and  in- 
solence in  the  case  of  Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  while, 
with  all  his  boldness  and  apparent  sincerity,  he  did  not  venture  to 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  our  William  the  Conqueror,  who  had 
given  him  about  equal  provocation.  Gregory  no  doubt  called  this 
maintaining  ecclesiastical  liberty^  as  did  Benedict  XIII.,  when,  in 
last  century,  he  canonized  him;  and  Voigt  is  complaisant  enough 
to  adopt  this  Popish  nomenclature,  telling  us  that  Gregory's  great 
and  only  idea  was  the  indejjendence  of  the  churchy  but  most  men 
will  think  it  more  correctly  described  as  establishing  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  It  is  certain  that  Gregory  compelled  many  thousands 
of  clergymen  to  part  with  their  wives,  in  spite  of  their  strenuous 
opposition  and  solemn  remonstrances,  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
permanently  establishing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  church.  The  man  who  could  devise  and  execute 
such  schemes  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  hero, — 
qualities  well  fitted  to  excite  the  admiration   of  men  who  look 
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merely  to  boldness,  earnestness,  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  dis- 
regard the  dictates  and  the  interests  of  truth  and  morality. 

It  is  certain  that  Innocent  III.  zealously  prosecuted  the  object 
of  securing  for  himself  an  influence  in  appointing  to  the  great 
ecclesiastical  benefices, — that  he  quarrelled  on  this  subject  with 
John,  King  of  England, — that  he  excommunicated  and  deposed 
that  monarch, — absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
— laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  that  is,  prohibited  and 
prevented  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  all  religious  services, — 
transferred  the  crown  of  Enorland  to  the  Kino-  of  France, — and 
finally  compelled  John  to  agree  to  hold  his  crown  and  kingdom  as 
the  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  certain  that  he  condemned  and 
annulled  the  Magna  Charta,  which  the  barons  of  England  had 
extorted  from  his  vassal.  King  John, — that  he  imposed  upon  the 
church  the  belief  of  transubstantiation  and  the  practice  of  auri- 
cular confession, — that  he  instigated  the  horrible  massacres  of  the 
Albigenses  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  required  secular  princes 
to  extirpate  all  heretics  from  their  dominions,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  forfeiture  of  their  territory.  This  man,  too,  had 
evidently  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  hero ;  but  it  is  rather  strange 
that  he  should  be  held  up  now-a-days  to  the  admiration  of  philan- 
thropic and  Christian  men.  When  Hurter  wrote  his  eulogistic 
Life  of  Innocent,  he  was  professedly  a  Protestant,  and  held  the 
office  of  a  clergyman,  but  he  must  have  been  at  heart  an  infidel. 
In  1845,  as  Gosselin  tells  us,  he  joined  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  he  probably  continued  as  much  an  infidel 
as  before. 

We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  these  Papal  heroes  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  introduced  and  established  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  Holy  See,  had — viewed  merely  as  men  and  politicians — some 
striking  and  splendid  qualities ;  that  they  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading themselves,  that  in  struggling  to  promote  their  own 
supremacy,  they  were  labouring  for  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means ;  that  in  some  of  them  ambition  was  divested  of  its  more 
sordid  and  degrading  elements  and  accompaniments,  and  appeared 
somewhat  like  the  ''last  infirmity  of  noble  minds;"  and  that  in 
several  instances  their  interferences  in  temporal  affairs  were 
directed  to  good  objects,  and  followed  by  beneficial  results.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  should  materially  affect  the  esti- 
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mate  that  ought  to  be  formed  of  their  character,  motives,  and 
conduct,  when  tried  by  the  standard  that  ought  to  be  a[)plied  to 
them, — nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  look  back  to  them  with  re- 
spect and  veneration  as  benefactors  of  the  species, — nothing  that 
should  prevent  us  from  noticing — in  the  history  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  supremacy,  of  the  steps  by  which  it  rose,  and  of  the 
discussions  to  which  it  has  given  rise — a  striking  illustration  of 
the  ambitious,  skilful,  and  unscrupulous  policy  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  ever  pursued,  of  the  kind  of  objects  it  has  ever 
aimed  at  as  far  as  it  could,  and  of  the  means  it  has  employed 
to  effect  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  GALLICAN  CHURCH; 


The  author  of  this  "  Manuel "  was  the  Rapporteur^  and  the  prin- 
cipal author,  of  the  Charter  of  1830,  which  provided  for  the 
constitutional  government  of  France  under  tlie  monarchy  of  tlie 
House  of  Orleans,  and  he  is  now  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
which  represents  and  rules  the  French  Kepublic.  During  tlie 
intervening  period  he  occupied  important  public  situations,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  writings.  He  took  a  very  active  and 
prominent  part  in  opposing  the  Jesuits,  and  in  resisting  the 
attempts  of  the  clergy  to  extend  their  control  over  the  universities 
and  public  schools.  The  controversy  between  the  clergy  and  the 
universities  led  to  a  revival  of  the  discussions  about  the  Liberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Jesuit,  or  Ultramontane  party,  who 
were  opposed  to  these  Liberties,  were  most  zealous  in  maintaining 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  over  universities  and  seminaries. 
This  led  their  opponents,  as  matter  of  policy,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  Liberties,  and  all  the  more  because  they  could 
appeal  to  laws  of  the  realm  which  prescribed  the  inculcation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Liberties  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  had 
thus  a  strong  argument  against  the  clergy's  claim  to  control 
education,  founded  on  their  unwillingness  to  enforce  this  legal 
requirement. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  of  M.  Dupin  was  published  in 
1824 ;  and  when  the  third  edition  came  out  in  1844,  it  was  de- 
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nounced  as  containing  erroneous  and  dangerous  views  in  a  mande- 
7nent  published  by  Cardinal  Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Jesuit  or  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Church  of 
France.  This  '•  mandement '  of  the  Cardinal  was  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Council  of  State  in  March  1845,  and,  by  a 
decree  of  that  body,  it  was  condemned  and  suppressed  "  as  in- 
fringing upon  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church,  which  are  consecrated  by  the  acts  of  the  public 
authorities."  Cardinal  Bonald's  denunciation  of  Dupin's  Manual 
only  increased  its  popularity,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  two 
enlarged  editions  of  it,  one  in  the  end  of  1844,  and  the  other  in 
April  1845. 

The  work  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  matter.  It  exhibits  the  leading  documents  connected 
with  the  legal  or  juridical  history  of  the  Galilean  Liberties, — a 
defence  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based, — and  a  proof 
that  they  form,  and  have  always  formed,  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  France,  with  illustrations  of  the  modes  in  which  they 
have  been  practically  applied  and  enforced  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Dupin  discusses  these  subjects  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist,  and 
not  as  a  theologian.  He  professes  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his 
work  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  profession.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  Introduction*  he  says :  "  Tliis  is  the  work  of  a  Catholic, 
but  of  a  Gallican  Catholic — of  a  man  who  loves  religion,  who 
honours  the  clergy,  who  reveres  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  head 
of  the  universal  church  and  the  common  father  of  the  faithful ; 
but  it  is  the  work  also  of  a  jurist,  who  wishes  that  the  laws  should 
be  guarded  and  observed  by  all  ranks  of  citizens, — the  work  of  a 
public  man,  who  holds,  as  a  maxim,  that  the  church  is  in  the 
state,  and  not  the  state  in  the  church."  These  are  the  views  which 
have  been  generally  entertained  and  professed  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  both  theologians  and  lawyers. 

From  an  early  period  there  are  indications  that  the  Church  of 
France  was  less  disposed  than  some  other  churches  to  submit  to 
all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See.     Their  peculiar 
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views  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  system  of  theo- 
logical opinions,  and  of  civil  laws  and  legal  arrangements, — a 
system  which  is  commonly  called  the  Galilean  Liberties,  which 
has  been  defended  by  many  men  of  the  highest  learning  and 
ability,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion. The  chief  eras  in  the  history  of  this  subject  are :  the 
quarrel  between  King  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  YIII. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  1438,  based  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle;  the  dispute  between  Louis  XXL  and  Julius  II. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  1516  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.;  the  excommuni- 
cation, deposition,  and  absolution  of  Henry  IV. ;  the  declaration 
of  the  Gallican  clergy,  under  Bossuet's  influence,  in  1682;  the 
controversy  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  Concordat  of  1801  be- 
tween Buonaparte,  then  first  Consul,  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  the 
organic  law  that  was  founded  upon  it.  On  all  these  occasions 
there  was  much  discussion  about  the  respective  functions  and 
provinces  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  as  head  of  the 
church. 

The  Sorbonne — that  is,  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Paris — and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  generally  showed  them- 
selves to  be  strenuous  defenders  of  their  country's  liberties  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See,  and  were  supported  in  the 
course  they  pursued  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  whom  the 
Church  of  France  has  ever  produced.  Richer,  whose  labours  and 
sufferings  in  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice,  collected  the  ancient  theological  testimonies  of 
the  school  of  Paris  upon  this  subject,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Vindiciae 
[Doctrinse  Majorum  ScholsB  Parisiensis,  seu  constans  et  perpetua 
Scholse  Parisiensis  doctrina  de  auctoritate  et  inf allibilitate  Ecclesise 
in  rebus  Fidei  et  Morum.  Contra  defensores  Monarchise  universalis 
et  absolute  Curiae  Romanse."  This  work  was  published  at  Cologne 
in  1683,  long  after  his  death.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  containing  a  series  of  decrees  by  the  Sorbonne  condemning 
Ultramontane  views ;  the  second,  treatises  by  ^gidius  Romanus, 
and  John  of  Paris,  who  defended  Philip  the  Fair  against  Boni- 
face, about  the  same  time  that  Marsilius  of  Padua,  and  William 
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Occam,  the  celebrated  English  schoolman,  were  rendering  a 
similar  service  to  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria;  the  third, 
treatises  by  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  or  Alliaco,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
and  John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  as 
to  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  a  Pope;  and  the 
fourth,  containing  treatises  by  James  Almain  and  John  Major,  in 
defence  of  Louis  XII.  against  Julius  II.  and  his  advocate  Car- 
dinal Cajetan.  Most  of  these  productions  of  the  school  of  Paris 
are  likewise  collected  in  Goldastus's  "  Monarchia  Sacri  Koniani 
Imperii,"  and  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest,  though  they 
are  valuable  more  from  their  opposition  to  the  Pope's  spiritual 
supremacy,  as  absolute  monarch  of  the  church,  than  from  any 
great  light  they  throw  upon  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate 
the  relation  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers. 

The  interferences  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  support  of 
the  Galilean  Liberties,  are  to  be  found  chiefly  at  a  later  period 
than  that  embraced  in  Richer's  Vindicise,  and  indeed  principally 
since  the  Reformation,  when,  as  has  been  alleged  by  De  Maistre,* 
that  venerable  body  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Calvinists 
and  Jansenists.  Most  of  the  arrets  of  the  Parliament,  issued 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  and  suppressing  books  in 
which  Ultramontane  principles  were  asserted,  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  a  work  entitled  "Traits  de  I'Autorite  des  Rois, 
touchant  T Administration  de  I'Eglise,"  by  Vayer  de  Boutiguy, 
Master  of  Requests  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose  orders  the  work  was 
written. 

But  though  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament  were,  upon  the 
whole,  consistent  and  decided  in  maintaining  the  Galilean  Liber- 
ties, in  opposition  to  the  Papal  encroachments,  and  though  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy  supported  them,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  French  Church,  as  a  body,  has  not  shown  much 
.steadiness,  integrity,  or  courage  in  this  matter.  The  Galilean 
Liberties  have  always  been  very  obnoxious  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  all  the  influence  and  skill  of  the  Popes  have  been  put  forth 
on  a  variety  of  occasions  to  prevent  the  inculcation  and  the  prac- 
tical enforcement  of  them.  The  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
in  regard  to  the  Galilean  Liberties,  has  usually  been  more  or  less 
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influenced  by  their  political  relations  to  the  Papacy  at  the  time  ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  direct  influence  of  the  Pope,  has  often 
told  largely  upon  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  clergy.  It  is 
foolish  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  consistency  and  integrity  of 
any  body  of  Eomanists  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness ;  and  there  are  melancholy  instances  of  the  pervert- 
ing and  demoralizing  influence  of  Popery  in  the  conduct  even  of 
those  who  have  gained  some  credit  for  their  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church. 

The  earliest  formal  exhibition,  in  a  legal  shape,  of  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church,  was  made  by  Pithou,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  in  1594,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.     He  laid  down 
as  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they  were  based,  the  two 
great  doctrines,  ^rsif,  that  the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction  in  tem- 
poral matters ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  in  spiritual  matters  he  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  general  council,  and  is  bound  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  ancient  canons  of  the  church.     The 
practical  applications  of  these  principles  he  exhibited  in  eighty- 
three  articles,  which  had  all  a  foundation,  more  or  less  explicit,  in 
the  ancient  common  law  of  France.     These  articles  of  Pithou 
were  generally  regarded   at  the  time,  and  have  been  regarded 
ever  since,  as  an   authoritative  representation  of  the   Gallican 
Liberties,  and  as  such  they  are  given  at  length  by  Dupin,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  Manual.     But  the  Jesuits,  having  assassinated 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  improved  with  great  assiduity  and  address 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  for  promoting  Ultramontane  views. 
When,  at  a  parliament  held  in  1615,  the  Tliird  Estate  proposed 
that  a  formal  condemnation  should  be  issued  of  the  doctrine  that 
the   Pope  has  the   power  of   deposing  kings.   Cardinal   Perron 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  other  two  orders,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  to  refuse  to  concur  in  it,  though  nothing  could  be  plainer 
than  that,  if  the  Gallican  Liberties  meant  anything,  they  implied 
the  falsehood  of  this  doctrine.     Perron  was  a  very  remarkable 
man,  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  utterly  destitute  of  moral 
and  religious  principle.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor, 
and  was  very  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry ;  but  not  finding  in  the  Protestant  Church  a  sufficient 
field  for  his  ambition,  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  became 
in  due  time  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  a  "  Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church."   His  speech  to  the  Estates  on  the  occasion  above 
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referred  to  was  published,  and  was  fully  and  formally  answered  in 
a  very  respectable  work,  published  in  the  name  of  King  James 
VI.,  and  entitled,  '^  A  Remonstrance  for  the  Rights  of  Kings,  and 
the  Independence  of  their  Crowns."  The  defenders  of  the  Galli- 
can  Liberties,  who  undertake  to  show  that  their  views  have  been 
always  maintained  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
France,  are  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  this  speech  of  Cardinal 
Perron,  and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  Estates.  They  usually 
try  to  show,  that  what  the  Cardinal  chiefly  laboured  to  establish 
was,  not  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  deposing  power  was  true, 
but  merely  that  it  was  unwarrantable,  and  especially  unwarrant- 
able for  tile  civil  authority,  to  condemn  it  as  heretical.  But  this 
is  a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  substance  of  what  the  speech 
contains  ;  for  it  argues  elaborately  in  favour  of  the  deposing  power, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  asserted  and  acted  upon  by  many 
Popes,  and  infers  that  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  doctrine  was 
false,  the  consequences  must  be  very  serious  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Perron  also  was  the  principal  persecutor  of  Richer,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  noble  struggle  in  defence  of  the  Galilean  Liberties. 
Richer  may  be  said  to  have  died  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  op- 
position to  Papal  usurpation.  We  have  a  life  of  this  distinguished 
man  by  Adrian  Baillet,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
"  Jugemens  des  Savans."  It  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, presenting  to  us  a  noble  character  engaged  in  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  in  defence  of  important  truths,  and  illustrating 
at  the  same  time  the  unprincipled  policy  which  has  always  cha- 
racterized the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  adherents.  Richer  was 
born  in  1560,  and  early  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  by  his 
learning  and  ability,  and  by  the  general  worth  and  excellence  of 
his  character.  He  was  the  principal  restorer  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  University  of  Paris,  after  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  wars  of  the  League.  Having  shown  great  wisdom  and 
firmness  in  this  work,  he  was,  in  1608,  elected  Syndic  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  in  this  office  he  proved  himself  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  the  Gallican  Liberties.  In  1611  he  published  a  small 
treatise,  '<  De  Ecclesiastica  et  Politica  Potestate,"  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the 
Church  of  France,  and  subjected  him  to  unrelenting  persecution 
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for  nearly  twenty  years.     The  Papal  nuncios  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  get  the  book  suppressed,  and  the  author  punislied. 
And,  first,  Cardinal  Perron,  and,  after  his  death  in  1618,  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  degraded  themselves  by  becoming  the  tools  of  the  Papal 
malignity.     The  Parliament,  which  retained  some  portion  of  the 
ancient  spirit,  protected  him  from  open  violence ;  but  attempts  were 
made  by  Papal  emissaries  to  assassinate  him,  and  every  species  of 
fraud  and  intimidation  was  employed  to  induce  him  to  retract  the 
principles  he  had  avowed.     The  history  of  this  matter,  as  given 
by  Baillet,  exhibits  a  scene  of  iniquity,  perseveringly  and   un- 
blushingly  enacted  by  high  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries, 
such  as  could  nowhere,  perhaps,  be  found  but  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.     This  was  met  on  the  part  of  Richer  by  a 
wisdom  and  a  firmness,  a  consistency  and  a  moderation,  which 
afford  good  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a  man  of  religious 
principle,  and  acted   under  the  influence  of  divine  grace.     At 
length,  in  1630,  when  Richer  was  seventy  years  of  age.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  at  that  time,  on  political  grounds,  very  anxious 
to  oblige  the  Pope,  resolved  to  extort  from  him  by  force  the  re- 
tractation which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  by  fraud,  or  by 
any  other  appliances.     An  apostolic  notary  was  sent  from  Rome, 
who  succeeded  in  inveigling  Richer  into  a  confidential  conference, 
in  a  convenient  place,  when  two  men,  employed  by  the  Cardinal, 
suddenly  seized  him,  and,  putting  their  daggers  to  his  throat,  com- 
pelled him  to  put  his  name  to  a  retractation,  without  giving  him  any 
time  to  collect  himself,  or  to  read  the  paper  which  he  subscribed. 
This  violence,  combined  with  a  feeling  of  remorse  for  his  weak- 
ness and  want  of  presence  of  mind,  brought  on  a  severe  illness, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  though  he  was  spared  long  enough 
to  take  effectual  means  for  satisfying  the  world  that  he  adhered 
to  the  last  to  the  great  principles  for  which  he  had  laboured  and 
suffered  so  much.     Most  of  Richer's  works  were  published  after 
his  death.     They  are  very  interesting  and  valuable,  and  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  Gallican  Liberties. 
Their  titles  are  :  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  Power, 
with  an  elaborate  Defence  of  it ;  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  School  of  Paris ;  Treatise  on  the  Power  of  the  Church  in 
Temporal  Matters ;  History  of  General  Councils,  and  Treatise  on 
Appeals  as  for  abuse. — (^Appellations  comme  d^abus), — Of  the  last 
work,  the  only  one  which  Richer  wrote  in  French,  and  the  only 
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one  which  we  have  not  seen,  there  is  an  account  given  by  Dupin 
in  his  Manual.* 

Soon  after  Richer's  death,  the  political  relations  of  some  of  the 
parties  changed,  and  Richelieu,  who  was  now  prime  minister,  be- 
came alienated  from  the  Pope.  He  was  even  suspected  of  an 
intention  of  detaching  the  Church  of  France  altogether  from  the 
Roman  obedience,  and  making  himself  Patriarch  of  Gaul.  This 
encouraged  the  publication,  in  1639,  of  a  new  edition  of  Pithou's 
"  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,"  with  a  commentary  by  Da 
Puy.  This,  combined  with  the  rumours  that  were  afloat  as  to 
Richelieu's  intentions,  greatly  alarmed  the  Court  of  Rome.  To 
appease  the  anxiety  of  the  Ultramontanists,  Richelieu  directed  De 
Marca,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  write  upon  the  Gallican 
Liberties,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  as  little  offensive  to 
the  Pope  as  possible.  Such  was  the  origin  of  De  Marca's  famous 
work,  "  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii  seu  de  Libertatibus 
Ecclesia)  Gallicanse,"  which  was  published  in  1641.  De  Marca 
was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  erudition,  and  his  work  contains 
much  interesting  discussion  on  some  controverted  topics  in  eccle- 
siastical history.  But  he  was  not  an  honest  and  impartial  investi- 
gator of  truth,  and  he  wrote  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
please  both  the  defenders  and  the  opponents  of  the  Gallican  Liber- 
ties. This  has  given  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  to  his  discussion  of 
the  more  general  principles  of  the  question,  so  tliat  the  chief  value 
of  lu's  work  now  lies  in  its  very  able  and  learned  investigation  of 
historical  details.  He  did  not  succeed  in  avoiding  giving  offence 
to  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  years  of 
negotiation,  and  some  unworthy  explanations  and  concessions  with 
respect  to  the  principles  he  had  advanced,  that  the  Pope  was  in- 
duced to  sanction  his  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office. 

Nothing  else  of  much  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
subject,  till  the  great  era  of  1682,  when  the  famous  Declaration  of 
the  Gallican  clergy  was  adopted,  under  the  influence  of  Bossuet. 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Pope  about  the  regalia,  or  the  right  claimed  by  the  Crown  to 
draw  the  revenues  of  benefices  while  they  were  vacant,  and  to  ap- 
l)oint  absolutely,  or  pleno  jure,  to  benefices  which  had  no  cure  of 
souls.     The  details  of  this  controversy,  in  its  preliminary  stages, 
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are  given  at  length  in  Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Rights 
of  Princes  in  disposing  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  Church 
Lands,"  published  in  1682.     The  occasion  was  favourable  to  the 
clergy  asserting  the  Gallican  Liberties,  for  the  King  at  the  time 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  them  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
19th  of  March  1682,  a  representative  assembly  of  the  Gallican 
clergy,  which  was  called  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  in 
which  Bossuet  was  the  presiding  genius,  adopted  and  published 
the  celebrated  Declaration  in  four  articles,  which  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  authoritative  standard  of  the  Gallican  Liber- 
ties, and  the  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Gallican  Church.     The  first 
article  of  the  Declaration  asserted  that  the  civil  power  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  Pope  has  no  authority,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters,  and  especially  no  right  to  depose 
sovereigns,  and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ; 
the  second  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of   Constance, 
about  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  a  Pope  ;  the  third 
asserted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  supremacy, 
is  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  canons  of  the  universal  church,  and 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church  of  France  ;  and 
the  fourth  declared  that,  in  questions  of  doctrine,  the  decision  of 
the  Pope  was  not  '^  irreformable,"  unless  it  was  accepted  or  con- 
curred in  by  the  church.      This  declaration  of  the  clergy  was  im- 
mediately confirmed  by  an  edict  of  the  King,  and  a  decree  of  the 
Parliament,  which  enacted  that  the  principles  it  embodied  should 
fc.    be  taught  in  all  the  universities  and  seminaries,  and  should  be 
professed  by  all  who  were  admitted  to  academical  honours ;  and 
Dupin  has  produced  a  series  of  subsequent  enactments  ^nd  deci- 
sions, proving,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  of  modern  Ultra- 
montanists,  that  it  continues  down   to  the  present  day  to  be  a 
law  of  the   State.      The  denial   of  the  legal  authority  of  this 
Declaration    of    1682  was   one  of   the    grounds  on  which    the 
Council    of    State,    in    1845,    condemned    and    suppressed    the 
mandement  of  Cardinal  Bonald. 

The  Pope  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  Declaration,  and 
issued  a  bull  condemning  it,  upon  which  the  French  clergy  ap- 

I pealed  to  a  future  council.  The  Pope  refused  to  grant  the  usual 
bulls  of  institution,  when  any  of  the  presbyters,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1682,  were  nominated  by  the  King 
to  bishoprics.     The  refusal  of  the  King  and  the  clergy  to  retract 
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the  Declaration,  and  tlie  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  bulls  of 
institution,  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  an  open  schism  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  Roman  See.  But  at  length,  in  1693, 
the  Pope  consented  to  grant  the  bulls  of  institution  upon  the 
ground  of  some  concessions  made  to  his  dignity,  in  the  shape  of 
private  letters  written  to  him  by  the  King  and  by  each  of  the 
bishops  elect.  These  letters  have  been  represented  by  the  Ultra- 
montanists  as  amounting  to  a  retractation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  ;  but  they  really  contain  nothing  more  than  vague  ex- 
pressions of  regret  for  having  offended  the  Pope,  and  of  respect 
for  his  general  authority ;  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  unless  the  Pope  had  been  convinced  tliat 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  a  retractation.  The  Popes  have  never 
sanctioned  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican  Liberties.  Pope  Pius 
VI.  expressly  condemned  them  in  the  bull  "  Auctorem  Fidei  "  in 
1794.  The  Popes  have,  on  several  occasions,  when  favoured  by 
a  concurrence  of  political  circumstances,  had  influence  enough  to 
induce  the  French  clergy  to  act  a  shuffling  and  unworthy  part,  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  applications  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Declara- 
tion ;  but  they  have  never — though  the  tendency  in  France  since 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  has  been  in  favour  of 
Ultramontane  views — been  able  to  get  anything  like  a  retractation 
of  the  Liberties,  either  by  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in 
1682  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversial  discussion ;  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  the  Church  of  France  has  ever 
produced  have  zealously  exerted  their  great  talents  and  learning 
in  defence  of  it.  The  Court  of  Rome  has  never  been  without 
men  of  ability  and  erudition  to  defend  its  cause,  and  they  were 
not  wanting  upon  this  occasion.  The  bulkiest  work  in  opposition 
to  the  Gallican  Liberties  was  a  treatise,  "  De  Romani  Pontificis 
Auctoritate,"  in  three  volumes  folio,  published  in  1691  by  Rocca- 
berti,  Archbishop  of  Valentia,  and  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain. 
This  work  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  as  it 
was  highly  commended  by  the  Pope,  its  author  was  encouraged 
to  publish  another  work,  in  twentij-one  volumes  folio,  containing  a 
Thesaurus  of  all  the  treatises  which  had  ever  been  written,  upon 
true  Ultramontane  principles,  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  supremacy. 
The  ablest  work  written  in  opposition  to  the  Declaration  of  1682, 
and  the  only  one  at  all  known  now  beyond  a  very  limited  circle  of 
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readers,  is  the  "  Tractatus  de  Libertatibus  Ecclesiae  Gallicanae," 
published  anonymously  at  Liege  in  1684,  and  written  by  Charlas, 
president  of  a  theological  seminary  at  Pamiers.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  valuable  work.  It  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  four  articles,  produces  everything  that  learning  and 
ingenuity  could  suggest  in  opposition  to  them,  and  attempts  to 
answer  all  that  had  been  adduced  in  defence  of  the  Gallican 
Liberties  by  Pithou,  Du  Puy,  Richer,  Launoy,  and  De  Marca. 

The  principal  defenders  of  the  Declaration  were  Bossuet,  its 
author,  Natalis  Alexander,  Fleury,  and  Dupin.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  such  men  engaged  in  the  defence  of  important  truths ; 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  what  they  have 
written  upon  the  subject. 

Bossuet' s  great  work  in  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  is 
entitled,  "  Defensio  Declarationis  celeberrimse  quam  de  potestate 
ecclesiastica  sanxit  Clerus  Gallicanus,  .  .  .  1682."  It  was  not 
published  till  1730,  many  years  after  its  author's  death.  This  has 
led  some  of  the  Ultramontanists,  to  whom  the  work  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  to  question  its  genuineness,  or  at  least  its  integrity. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  genuine  and  un- 
corrupted  work  of  Bossuet,  and  it  is  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  his 
high  reputation.  Some,  who  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  work,  have  attempted  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
Bossuet  upon  this  subject,  by  alleging  that  he  repented  of  the  part 
which,  in  order  to  please  the  King,  he  took  in  preparing  the  De- 
claration ;  and  that  though,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  command, 
he  wrote  this  defence  of  it,  he  was  averse  to  the  publication  of  the 
work.  De  Maistre  has  laboured  these  points  in  the  second  book 
of  his  treatise,  "  De  I'Eglise  Gallicane  ;"  but  he  has  produced  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  main  assertions,  though  he  has  succeeded 
in  exciting  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  Bossuet's  stedfast  integrity. 
Bossuet's  Defence  is  a  great  work,  and  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  in  all  the  different  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated. 
He  has  certainly  proved,  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  answered, 
that  the  Pope  has  no  legitimate  claim,  upon  any  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  antiquity,  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  any  jurisdic- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters,  to  superiority  over  a 
^^^  general  council,  to  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  canons,  or 
I^Bto  infallibility  in  questions  of  doctrine  ;  and  he  has  not  scrupled 
^^Bto  produce,  in  confirmation  of  his  positions,  cases  in  which  Popes 
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have  contradicted  each  other,  and  have  unquestionably  fallen  into 
error  in  matters  both  of  faith  and  discipline.  His  work  is  quite 
a  storehouse  of  learned  and  ingenious  discussion,  upon  almost  all 
the  vast  variety  of  matters  of  fact  and  argument  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  these  questions. 

Natali.s,  or  Noel,  Alexander,  was  a  Dominican  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  veteris  et  novi  Testamenti," 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  year  1600.  It  was  origi- 
nally issued  in  parts,  but  was  at  length  published  in  a  complete 
form  at  Paris,  in  1699,  in  eight  volumes  folio.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  work,  and  one  of  the  highest  value.  It  displays  through- 
out great  learning  and  research  ;  but  its  chief  peculiarity  consists 
in  this,  that  it  contains  formal  and  elaborate  dissertations  upon  all 
the  leading  controversial  topics,  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  to 
which  the  author  has  occasion  to  advert  in  the  general  history. 
This  feature  of  the  work  makes  it  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  versant  in  all  those  depart- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  history  which  have  given  rise  to  controver- 
sial discussions  between  Protestants  and  Romanists.  He  shows 
liimself  throughout  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Gallican  Liberties, 
and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, to  personal  infallibility,  and  to  superiority  over  a  general 
council.  His  views  upon  these  subjects  are  most  fully  brought 
out  in  Dissertations  upon  Gregory  VII.  in  the  sixth  volume,  upon 
the  Councils  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Lyons,  and  the  dispute  be- 
tween King  Philip  and  Pope  Boniface  in  the  seventh  volume,  and 
upon  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  well  as  in  a  general  Apologetic 
Dissertation  in  reply  to  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
in  the  eighth  volume.  Alexander's  History  was  of  course  very 
unpalatable  at  Rome.  Innocent  XL  put  it  into  the  Index 
Prohibitorius,  and  forbade  all  Christians  to  read  it,  upon  pain 
of  excommunication ;  but  it  was  removed  from  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited books  by  Benedict  XIII. 

Floury,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leading  defen- 
ders of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  is  likewise  the  author  of  a  valuable 
and  voluminous  ecclesiastical  history,  exhibiting  great  fulness  and 
elegance,  moderation  and  candour.  His  ^'  Discours  sur  I'Histoire 
Ecclesiastique,"  inserted  in  his  History,  and  published  also  in  a 
separate  volume,  are  models  of  judicious  and  elegant  exposition. 
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He  seldom  enters  into  anything  like  controversial  discussion,  but 
his  History  is  pervaded  by  a  liberal  and  candid  spirit,  and  exhibits 
frequently  a  faithful  exposure  of  Papal  usurpations,  and  of  their 
injurious  influence  upon  the  church.  His  chief  writings  on  the 
Gallican  Liberties  are,  a  chapter  upon  the  subject*  in  his  "  Insti- 
tution du  Droit  Ecclesiastique,"  and  his  "  Discours  sur  les 
Liberies  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,"  which  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally intended  to  form  one  of  the  dissertations  in  his  History,  but 
which  was  first  published  separately  in  1724,  after  his  death. 
This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  gives  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the 
subject  that  is  to  be  found  in  so  compendious  a  form.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  1765,  which  is  accompanied  by  learned  and 
liberal  notes  by  the  editors.  Of  this  edition,  Hallamf  justly 
remarks, — "The  last  editors  of  this  dissertation  go  far  beyond 
Fleury,  and  perhaps  reach  the  utmost  point  in  limiting  the  papal 
authority  which  a  sincere  member  of  that  communion  can  attain." 
The  only  other  defender  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  whom  we 
intend  to  notice,  is  Louis  Ellies  Dupin,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
well  known  by  his  great  work,  the  "  Bibliotheque  nouvelle  des 
auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,"  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  judgment, 
learning,  and  fairness.  A  considerable  portion  of  Dupin's  work, 
"De  Antiqua  Ecclesise  Disciplina,"  published  in  1691,  treats  of 
the  topics  which  are  comprehended  in  the  discussion  of  the  Gal- 
lican Liberties,  though  without  a  formal  reference  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  1682.  In  1707  he  published  a  work  in  two  volumes  12mo, 
entitled,  "  Traite  de  I'autorite  Ecclesiastique  et  de  la  puissance 
temporelle,  conformement  a  la  Declaration  du  Clerge  de  France 
en  1682,"  in  which  he  takes  the  Declaration  for  his  text,  and  gives 
a  full  and  formal  exposition  and  proof  of  the  principles  it  embodies. 
This  is  an  admirable  work.  It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  communicating  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  univer- 
sities and  seminaries,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  that  object.  His 
namesake  speaks  of  it  in  his  Manual  with  high  commendation,  and 
gives  a  brief  analysis  of  its  contents.^  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
substitute  for  Bossuet's  Defence  of  the  Declaration,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  briefer  and  more  compact. 

Having  given  these  brief  notices  of  the  history  and  literature 
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of  the  Liberties  of  tlie  Gallican  Church,  we  would  now  make 
some  observations  upon  the  matter  of  them.  The  Gallican  Liber- 
ties are  based,  as  we  have  said,  upon  two  fundamental  principles, 

the  one  having  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  church  and 

the  State,  or  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities, — and  the 
other  having  respect  to  the  internal  constitution  and  government 
of  the  church  itself.  The  first  is, — that  the  civil  power  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  spiritual  in  all  civil  or  temporal  matters,  and 
that  in  these  matters  the  church  or  the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction 
or  n<A\t  of  authoritative  control,  whether  direct  or  indirect ;  and 
the  second, — which  comprehends  the  substance  of  the  last  three 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  1682, — is,  that  even  in  the  church 
itself,  or  in  spiritual  matters,  the  Pope  is  not  the  highest  authority, 
and  that  his  proper  place  is  that  of  a  constitutional,  and  not  of  an 
absolute  monarch.  The  first  of  these  positions  is  an  absolute 
universal  truth,  which  can  be  established  from  Scripture  and 
reason,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  church. 
The  second  merely  respects  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Pope's  authority,  among  those  who  all  concur  in 
holding  that  he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Protestants,  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  is,  in  any  sense,  Christ's  vicar  or  the 
church's  monarch,  have  little  to  do  with  this  dispute  among 
Romanists,  except  only  in  so  far  as  the  existence  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  grounds  taken  and  established  by  the  opposite 
parties,  afford  materials  for  overthrowing  the  whole  claims  of  the 
Churcli  of  Rome  and  the  Papacy. 

We  do  not  mean  to  consider  the  differences  subsisting  among 
Romanists  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Pope's  spiritual 
supremacy,  but  we  think  it  right  to  express  our  dissent  from  an 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  put  forth  in  a  very  interesting  work  by 
the  Reverend  Mr  Seymour,  entitled,  "  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Rome," — a  work  displaying  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
Popish  controversy,  and  no  small  measure  of  controversial  ability 
and  skill.  Mr  Seymour,  on  several  occasions,  gratified  his  Jesuit 
friends  by  telling  them  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Ultramontanists 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Gallicans  on  the  scriptural  argument  as 
to  the  respective  claims  of  Popes  and  general  councils, — that  is, 
that  he  thought  that  more  plausible  arguments  could  be  adduced 
from  Scripture  for  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  Popes  than 
of  general  councils.     It  might  be  a  convenient  thing  for  Mr 
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Seymour,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
to  be  able  honestly  to  make  this  concession  ;  but  we  cannot  concur 
in  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  We  think  it  plain,  that  much 
the  most  plausible  scriptural  arguments,  which  the  Romanists  can 
adduce  in  support  of  their  general  claims  to  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility, are  derived  from  the  characters  ascribed,  and  the  promises 
addressed,  to  the  church  in  general.  If  it  were  once  proved  that 
the  church  is  infallible  and  supreme,  it  might  be  plausibly  main- 
tained by  those  who  believe  in  the  jus  divinum  of  Prelacy,  that 
this  infallibility  is  vested  in,  and  that  this  supremacy  must  be 
exercised  by,  the  body  of  the  episcopate  over  the  world,  or  by 
this  body  as  represented  in  a  general  council.  Romanists  usually 
describe  a  general  council  as  being  the  church  representative,  and 
the  Pope  as  being  the  church  virtual ;  and  what  belongs  to  the 
church  seems  to  devolve  naturally,  if  it  devolve  at  all,  on  that 
which  most  directly  and  immediately  represents  it.  And  then,  as 
to  the  scriptural  proofs  which  Romanists  commonly  adduce,  as 
bearing  directly  and  immediately  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
as  the  head  of  the  church,  we  think  it  manifest,  that, — even  con- 
ceding, for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  general  grounds  on  which 
the  Romish  interpretation  of  them  rests,  and  overlooking  the  in- 
superable difficulty  of  proving  from  Scripture  that  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  are  Peter's  heirs  and  successors, — they  yet  afford  no  plausible 
grounds  for  ascribing  to  Peter,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles,  that  supremacy  or  autocracy  which  Ultramontanists 
ascribe  to  the  Pope,  as  against  the  assembled  or  represented  epis- 
copate. Upon  the  footing  of  the  concessions  above  stated,  they 
might  afford  good  grounds  for  maintaining  the  position,  that  the 
Pope  is  major  singulis  episcopis, — but  none  for  disproving  the 
position  that  he  is  minor  universis, — superior  to  all  bishops  taken 
singly,  inferior  to  them  all  taken  collectively.  . 

Dupin's  Manuel  is  chiefly  occupied  with  materials  bearing 
upon  the  consequences  and  applications  of  the  first  of  the  four 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  1682, — that  is,  the  assertion  of  the 
entire  independence  of  the  civil  power  upon  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  denial  to  the  spiritual  authorities  of  all  jurisdiction  in  temporal 
matters  ;  and  to  this  article  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  remaining 
observations.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  proof  or  evidence 
of  this  position.  Its  truth  is  admitted  by  all  but  ultramontane 
Papists.     There  is  much  in  Scripture  to  estabUsh  it,  and  nothing 
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to  throw  any  doubt  upon  it.  It  was  held  by  the  whole  church  till 
tlie  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  even  after  his  time  it  was  often 
admitted  in  general  terms,  by  those  who  were  practically  denying 
it.  It  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  a  wider  and  more  general  truth, 
— namely,  that  which  asserts  that  the  State  and  the  Church  are 
two  distinct  and  independent  powers,  each  having  its  own  province, 
and  each  possessed  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in  its  own  sphere. 
Ultramontanists  contravene  this  general  truth,  in  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  by  virtually  denying  its  independence,  and  by 
ascribing  to  the  Church  jurisdiction,  direct  or  indirect,  over  its 
affairs.  Erastians  contravene  it,  in  so  far  as  the  church  is  con- 
cerned, by  virtually  denying  its  independence,  and  by  ascribing  to 
the  civil  power  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Erastianism, 
— that  is,  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  unwarrantable  submis- 
sion to  this  interference  by  the  church, —  has  been  one  of  the 
weaknesses  and  dishonours  of  Protestantism.  Something  of  this 
sort  has  been  exhibited  in  most  Protestant  churches,  though  it  has 
been  generally  condemned  and  resisted  by  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
Scriptural  views  of  the  church,  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
society,  presen-ed  the  Galilean  divines  from  the  Erastian  extreme ; 
and  scriptural  views  of  the  State,  as  being  also  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent society,  preserved  them  from  the  Ultramontane,  or  as, 
from  its  general  prevalence  in  the  Church  of  Rome  for  many 
centuries,  we  are  warranted  in  calling  it,  the  Popish,  extreme. 
The  Galilean  divines  thus  succeeded  in  reaching,  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  golden  mean  that  has  been  generally 
professed  by  Scottish  Presbyterians  ;  and  they  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  exposition,  illustration,  and  defence  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  important  truth  is  based. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  the  standi 
point  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Galileans  in  investigating  this 
subject,  which,  to  a  Presbyterian,  gives  an  additional  interest  to 
the  Galilean  discussions,  while  it  tends  to  confirm  the  soundness 
of  the  general  conclusion  in  which  both  parties  concur, — and  it  is 
this,  that  they  reach  the  common  conclusion  by  advancing  to  it 
from  opposite  sides.  The  independence  of  the  State  the  Pres- 
byterians never  thought  of  disputing,  and  were  not  called  upon 
to  maintain,  because  not  contending  with  any  who  denied  it.    They 
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had  to  contend  witli  Erastlans,  who,  more  or  less  openly,  denied 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  that  they  might  vindicate  the 
right  of  the  State  to  exercise  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  over 
it ;  and  they  had  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  church,  that 
they  might  thxis  exclude  the  alleged  right  of  civil  rulers  to  inter- 
fere authoritatively  in  the  regulation  of  its  affairs.  The  Galileans, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  believed  in  the  independence  of  the 
church,  were  not  called  upon  to  contend  for  this  principle,  because 
no  Romanist  disputed  it;  but  for  the  independence  of  the  State,  in 
order  that,  by  establishing  this,  they  might  exclude  the  Ultramon- 
tane claim  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  to 
jurisdiction,  direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters.  Starting  from 
the  admitted  independence  of  the  State,  the  Presbyterians  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  they  might 
exclude  the  claim  of  the  civil  power  to  exercise  authoritative  con- 
trol in  ecclesiastical  matters.  And  starting  from  the  admitted  in- 
dependence of  the  Church,  the  Galileans  established  the  independ- 
ence of  the  State,  in  order  that  they  might  exclude  the  claim  of 
the  Pope  to  exercise  authoritative  control  in  civil  affairs.  In  this 
way,  advancing  from  opposite  directions,  they  reached  one  common 
position ;  and  they  have  thus  contributed  jointly  to  establish  the 
one  great  doctrine  which  assigns  both  to  Church  and  State  entire 
independence  of  each  other  as  distinct  societies,  and  excludes  the 
one  from  all  rightful  control  over  the  other ;  while  it  leaves  them 
at  full  liberty  to  unite  or  enter  into  alliance,  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  upon  terms  of  equality.  The  controversy  about  the  Gal- 
ilean Liberties  thus  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  series  of 
discussions  which  have  tended  to  establish  right  views  of  the  rela- 
tion that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  is  fitted  to  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  Scottish 
Presbyterians. 

A  survey  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  about  the 
Galilean  Liberties,  suggests  some  curious  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  general  line  of  policy  and  course  of  argument  adopted  by 
those  who  have  respectively  opposed  the  independence  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State.  As  the  Presbyterians  have  been  com- 
monly accused  by  the  Erastians  of  adopting  the  Popish  principle 
of  subjecting  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical,  so  we  find  that  the 
Galileans  were  usually  accused  by  the  Ultramontanists  of  adopt- 
ing the  Erastian  principle  of  subjecting  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
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Liw..  Both  accusations  were  unfounded,— both  were  mere  con- 
troversial artifices.  It  is  true  that  instances  occurred  in  which 
some  of  the  court  bishops  and  crown  lawyers,  who  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  failed  to  distinguish  aright 
the  true  boundary  between  things  civil  and  things  ecclesiastical, 
and  made  statements  of  a  somewhat  Erastian  tendency.  But  the 
leading  Gallican  theologians,  who  have  discussed  this  subject, 
have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  extreme,  opposite  to  that  against 
which  they  were  contending ;  and  have  usually  claimed  for  the 
church  of  Christ,  all  the  independence,  and  all  the  powers  and 
prerogatives,  which  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  been  accustomed 
to  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  true,  also,  as  Fleury  and  others  have  com- 
plained, that  the  French  parliaments  and  courts  of  law  did  some- 
times carry  their  interferences  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
beyond  what  a  right  view  of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
church,  or  a  fair  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gallican 
Liberties,  would  have  sanctioned.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
there  was  continual  danger  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  going 
beyond  their  province,  and  interfering  unwarrantably  with  men's 
civil  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  quite  competent  and  reasonable 
that  this  should  be  guarded  against;  and  the  provision  made  in  the 
law  of  France  for  practically  enforcing  the  Gallican  Liberties, 
and  protecting  men  from  the  undue  interference  of  ecclesiastics, 
was  what  was  called  the  appellatio  tanquam  ex  abusu,  or,  appel 
comme  ttabus,  by  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  parliament, 
for  redress  of  gi'ievances  inflicted  by  incompetent  or  unauthorized 
ecclesiastical  sentences. 

These  aj^pels  comme  d^ahus  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  and  not  a  few  books  have  been  written  expressly  upon 
this  subject,  from  Richer's  treatise,  formerly  mentioned,  down  to 
an  able  and  interesting  work,  entitled  "  De  I'Appel  comme  d'abus, 
son  origine,  ses  progres  et  son  ^tat  present,"  published  in  1845, 
by  M.  Affre,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  killed  at  the 
barricades  in  June  1848.  This  right  of  appeal  was  by  law  reci- 
procal,—that  is,  it  might  be  brought  either  for  alleged  interferences 
of  the  civil  authorities  with  the  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical 
with  the  civil ;  but  in  practice  it  seems  to  have  been  had  recourse 
to,  almost  wholly  to  check  the  alleged  encroachments  of  the 
church.  And  as  the  parliament  seems  in  general  to  have  been 
strongly  inclined  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  that 
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direction,  the  clergy  had  sometimes  good  reason  to  complain,  that 
by  the  decisions  on  these  appeals  the  independence  of  the  church 
was  violated,  and  that  they  were  unwarrantably  interfered  with 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  functions.  A  provision  of  this 
sort,  recognised  as  an  ordinary  regular  legal  arrangement,  was 
evidently  very  liable  to  be  abused,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  to 
some  extent  the  result.  Hence  we  find,  that  some  of  the  theo- 
logians who  most  strenuously  defended  the  Galilean  Liberties  and 
the  independence  of  the  civil  power,  complained  of  the  practice  in 
regard  to  these  appeals,  as  interfering  with  the  independence  of 
the  church ;  and  hence  we  find,  also,  that  some  of  the  lawyers 
who  defended  these  interferences  of  the  parliament,  professedly 
on  the  ground  of  their  accordance  with  the  Galilean  Liberties, 
occasionally  laid  down  positions,  and  emploj^ed  a  line  of  argument, 
that  were  plainly  and  palpably  Erastiun.*  France  was  not  the 
only  Roman  Catholic  country  In  which  provisions  existed  and 
decisions  were  pronounced,  which  the  clergy  condemned,  as 
violating  the  independence  of  the  church,  and  Infringing  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  province,  and  which  the  lawyers  could  defend 
only  on  grounds  which  were  plainly  Erastian.  The  University  of 
Louvain  at  one  time  strenuously  defended  the  principles  of  the 
Galilean  Liberties ;  and  In  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave 
rise,  some  of  the  Belgic  lawyers  Imitated  the  French  by  falling 
into  the  Erastian  extreme.  But  notwithstanding  all  this.  It 
remains  true,  as  we  have  said,  that  almost  all  the  great  men  who 
have  defended  the  Galilean  Liberties,  whether  theologians  or 
jurists,  have  In  the  main  avoided  the  Erastian  extreme, — have 
maintained  the  independence  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  State, 
— and  have  held  views  as  to  the  proper  rule  of  limitation  concern- 
ing things  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 


*  In  the  controversy  occasioned  by 
the  recent  collision  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scot- 
land, an  attempt  was  made  to  defend 
the  interferences  of  the  civil  courts, 
by  adducing  Erastian  quotations  from 
a  treatise,  "  De  Recursu  ad  Prin- 
cipem,"  by  Van  Espen,  the  celebrated 
canonist  of  Louvain.  The  respected 
author  of  this  attempt,  Lord  Medwyn, 
was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  history 


and  general  bearings  of  this  whole 
subject,  and  seems  to  have  assumed 
that  no  statement  which  came  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  Erastian, — 
that  is,  could  countenance  any  undue 
interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  might  easily 
have  found  much  matter  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  French  lawyers  who  de- 
fended the  appel  comme  d^abm. 
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civil  power  circa  sacra,  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  have 
been  generally  put  forth  by  Scottish  Presbyterians. 

AVhile  the  Erastians  have  been  accustomed  to  accuse.  Presby- 
terians of  holding  Ultramontane,  and  the  Ultramontanists  to  accuse 
the  Gallicans  of  holding  Erastian,  views  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  controversy  in 
France  combined  with  the  controversy  in  Scotland  in  making  it 
manifest,  that  Erastians  and  Ultramontanists  really  agree  in  some 
of  the  leading  principles  by  which  they  defend  their  respective 
positions.  The  chief  argument  by  which  Erastians  have  usually 
assailed  the  independence  of  the  church,  as  maintained  by  Pres- 
byterians, is  this, — that  in  every  country  there  must  be  some  one 
supreme  power  which  has  ultimate  jurisdiction  over  all  persons 
and  in  all  cases,  and  that  without  this  there  would  arise  the 
absurdity  and  the  mischief  of  an  imperium  in  impeno ;  and  it  was 
by  the  very  same  argument  that  the  Ultramontanists  assailed  the 
independence  of  the  State,  as  maintained  by  the  Gallicans.  The 
parties  who  concur  in  adopting  this  general  principle,  of  course 
differ  in  their  application  of  it — the  one  vesting  the  supreme  and 
ultimate  jurisdiction  in  the  State,  and  the  other  in  the  church. 
But  the  fact,  that  they  both  make  this  general  principle  the  main- 
stay of  their  argument,  is  a  curious  and  instructive  one.  Erastus 
himself  has  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Romanists  in  support 
of  this  general  principle,  which  he  held  in  common  with  them  ;* 
and  Louis  du  Moulin,  who  was  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  laboured  most  strenuously 
in  maintaining  Erastianism  upon  Independent  or  Congregational 
grounds,  has  followed  his  example  on  this  point.f 

Another  point  of  resemblance  in  the  mode  in  which  Ultra- 
montanists and  Erastians  have  conducted  this  controversy  is,  that 
in  general  they  have  not  ventured  very  directly  and  explicitly  to 
assail  the  leading  position  of  their  opponents,  but  have  rather 
sought  to  undermine  it,  or  to  evade  its  application  by  indirect  and 
circuitous  processes— processes  which  are,  in  loth  cases,  substantially/ 
the  same.  Ultramontanists  have  not,  in  general,  very  explicitly 
denied  the  independence  of  the  State,  nor  Erastians  that  of  the 
church.     They  have  not  usually  claimed  for  the  one  direct,  but 

♦   "  Confirmatio  Thesiuin,"  lib.  iii.  I  trate's  Power  over  them,"  rP-  2G8 
c->.  P-161.  and  291. 

t  "  Kighte  of  Churches,  and  Magis-  | 
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only  indirect,  control  over  the  other.  They  have  not  usually 
denied  altogether  that  the  one  of  these  powers  to  whose  claims 
they  were  adverse,  respectively,  had  a  province  of  its  own,  into 
which  the  other  could  not  enter ;  but  they  have  laboured  to  ex- 
tend or  contract  unduly  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 
They  have  both  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  mixed  questions, — 
that  is,  questions  in  which  there  was  at  once  a  civil  and  a  spiritual 
element,  such  as  patronage,  benefices,  and  marriage, — for  the 
purpose  of  involving  in  obscurity  and  confusion  the  just  limits 
between  the  provinces  of  the  church  and  the  State,  and  have  then 
laboured  to  take  advantage  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which 
they  had  created,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  claims  of  the 
party — Church  or  State — whose  cause  they  had  espoused.  And  at 
last,  when  they  could  do  nothing  more,  they  have  affected  modera- 
tion in  claiming  for  the  Church  or  the  State  only  the  right  of 
deciding  questions  of  disputed  jurisdiction,  when  the  two  parties 
differed  from  each  other  about  the  limits  and  extent  of  their 
respective  provinces  and  functions, — as  if  it  were  not  manifest, 
that  the  ascription  of  the  right  of  deciding  questions  of  disputed 
jurisdiction  to  either  party  exclusively ,  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the 
original  intrinsic  independence  of  the  other,  and  practically  re- 
duced it  to  a  condition  of  helpless  subjection. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  these  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  arguments  and  policy  of  the  Erastians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Ultramontanists  on  the  other,  and  to  notice 
how  the  reasonings  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  of  Galilean 
Romanists  in  opposition  to  them,  combine  in  establishing  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  the  State  as  dis- 
tinct societies,  and  in  illustrating  the  way  in  which  this  doctrine 
ought  to  be  appHed  and  defended.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  regard  to  the 
proper  relation  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  has 
been  correctly  described  as  that  of  a  co-ordination  of  powers  and 
a  mutual  subordination  of  persons  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  this 
principle  has  ever  been  better  stated  than  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  seventh  Dissertation  of  Louis  Dupin's  work,  "De 
Antiqua  Ecclesise  Disciplina : "— "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  great  distinction  between  the  power  itself  and  him  who  exercises 
the  power,  so  that  it  may  happen  that  he  who  exercises  a  power 
may  be  subject  to  another  power,  although  that  power  which  he 
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exercises  is  subject  to  no  power.  To  apply  this  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  man  is  at  oncQ  a  member 
both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  and  is  therefore,  in  his 
person,  subject  both  to  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  but 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  that  the  civil  power 
which  he  may  possess  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  ecclesi- 
astical to  the  civil,  because  he  is  subject  to  the  civil  power  only  in 
civil  matters,  and  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  spiritual 
matters.  Thus,  bishops  are  subject  to  the  regal  power,  but  only 
in  civil  things ;  so  that  the  power  of  bishops  is  not  subject  to  the 
civil  power,  and  hence  the  King  cannot  appoint  or  depose  bishops 
by  force  or  by  civil  authority.  In  like  manner,  kings  are  subject 
to  bishops,  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  the  spiritual  power,  but 
only  in  spiritual  things,  so  that  the  temporal  power,  which  they 
have  as  kings,  is  in  no  way  subject  to  the  spiritual  power ;  and 
hence  kings  cannot  be  appointed  or  deposed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  On  these  grounds,  though  it  is  certain  that  kings  are 
subject  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  bishops  to  the  temporal  power, 
we  are  not  on  this  account  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  is  subject  to  the  civil,  or  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical ; 
for  both  these  powers  are  entirely  distinct,  and  are  dependent  only 
on  God,  by  whom  they  were  instituted,  so  that  neither  has  any 
control  or  jurisdiction  over  the  other,  although  the  spiritual  is 
more  noble  than  the  temporal."* 

There  never  was  any  general  provision  in  the  ancient  law  of 
Scotland  analogous  to  the  "  Appel  comme  d'abus"  in  the  law  of 
France.  The  principle  on  which  the  union  between  Church  and 
State  was  formed  in  Scotland  was,  that  the  two  powers,  acting  as 
coequal  independent  parties,  came  to  an  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  as  to  wliat  the  church  held  herself  bound  to  do  or 
to  claim,  in  teaching  doctrine,  in  administering  sacraments,  and 
in  exercising  discipline ;  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  State  was 
given  to  this  agreement  or  concordat,  so  that  it  became  valid  and 
binding  in  foro  soli  as  well  as  in  foro  poll, — to  civil  as  well  as  to 
spiritual  effects ;  and  that  then  the  church  was  left  to  discharge 
her  own  duties  and  to  execute  her  own  functions,  without  any 
formal  provision  having  been  made  for  keeping  her  within  her 


•  Pp.  434-6.  This  passage  is  quoted  I  stitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  pp. 
with  approbation  in  Hickes's  "Con-  |  113-117. 
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own  province,  or  checking  her  encroachments.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  plain  that,  if  any  colHsion  should  arise  between  tlie  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  doctrine  that  the  church  is  origi- 
nally and  intrinsically  independent  of  the  State,  and  that  she  has 
an  exclusive  province  of  her  own,  required  that  the  collision  should 
be  adjusted  by  an  examination  of  general  principles,  conducted 
by  the  Church  and  State  acting  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  or  by 
their  highest  organs  representing  them ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  utmost  extent  of  interference,  legitimately  competent  to  the 
subordinate  organs  of  the  State — the  courts  of  law — was  to  refuse 
to  give  civil  effect  to  ecclesiastical  sentences  which  they  might 
regard  as  incompetent  and  unwarranted.  Nay,  there  would  be  no 
violation  of  strict  principle,  no  actual  interference  with  the  church's 
intrinsic  independence,  if  the  State  thought  proper  to  make  a 
general  formal  provision  that  her  courts  of  law  might  refuse  to 
give  civil  effect  to  ecclesiastical  sentences  when  they  regarded  them 
as  illegal  or  unjust.  No  formal  general  provision  to  this  effect 
had  been  made  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  though  something  like  it 
had  been  indicated  in  the  statute  of  1592  ;  but  the  principle  had 
been  practically  established,  during  last  century,  by  a  series  of  de- 
cisions in  the  civil  courts,  who  saw  and  admitted  that  any  further 
extent  of  interference  with  ecclesiastical  sentences,  even  when 
believed  to  be  unjust  and  illegal,  was  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendent and  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  her  own  province,  which 
the  church  claimed  to  herself  upon  scriptural  grounds,  and  which 
the  civil  law  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  her  jure  divino.  This 
w^as  the  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland  until  those  recent  decisions  of 
the  civil  courts,' which  produced  the  disruption  of  the  Establish- 
ment, by  breaking  down  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  reducing 
the  Established  Church  to  unwarrantable  subjection  to  the  civil 
authority. 

The  "Appel  comme  d'abus"  in  France,  though,  within  the 
limits  just  explained,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  sound  principles, 
seems  to  have  been  often  abused,  and  to  have  been  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  to  sanction  Erastian  interferences.  And,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  some  of  the  French  theologians,  while  maintaining  the 
Galilean  Liberties,  and  asserting  the  independence  of  the  State  as 
well  as  of  the  church,  complained  that,  practically,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  of  France  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England  ;  and,  what  is  peculiarly  inte- 
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resting,  we  find  that  the  redress  which  they  demanded  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  suffered,  was  just  this, — that  the  in- 
terferences of  the  civil  tribunals  should  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  which  the  civil  courts  iu  Scotland  had,  before  the  recent 
decisions,  so  carefully  prescribed  to  themselves.  The  following 
i*emarkable  passage  upon  this  point,  from  the  work  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  formerly  referred  to,  is  well  deserving  of 
attention  : — "  If  the  loss  of  honour,  or  if  spiritual  penalties,  drew 
with  them  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  any  other  tempo- 
ral injury,  the  civil  legislator  might  have,  in  strictness,  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  a  civil  sanction  to  a 
sentence  which  he  regarded  as  not  equitable.  The  secular  arm 
nn'ght  withdraw  itself  whenever  it  believed  itself  called  upon  to 
support  an  unjust  judgment.  This  is  ivhat  the  most  simple  common 
sense  dictated.  By  this  means  each  remained  within  its  own  proper 
sphere — the  bishop  remained  a  bishop,  the  magistrate  remained  a 
magistrate,  the  jurisdictions  were  no  longer  in  collision,  the  laws 
of  the  church  did  not  become  an  object  of  derision  to  its  enemies, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  civil  courts  did  not  become  a  source  of 
oppression  to  the  clergy  and  the  Catholics,  whose  feelings  they 
wounded,  and  whose  rights  they  injured.  In  this  way  there  would 
have  been  spared  interminable  processes  and  heavy  expenses  to  the 
parties,  and,  to  the  judges  themselves,  discussions  without  end  to 
establish  unjust  and  absurd  pretensions  ;  and,  finally,  society  would 
have  ceased  to  have  before  its  eyes  the  most  scandalous  and  the 
most  distressing  of  spectacles."* 

This  passage  gives  an  able  statement  of  the  great  principle  laid 


*  "  Si  la  privation  de  Thonneur,  si 
lea  peincs  spirituelles  entrainoient  la 
privation  des  fruits  d'un  benefice  ou 
toute  autre  pertc  matorielle,  le  legis- 
latcur  civil  auroit  pu  k  la  rigueur  se 
rcserver  d'accorder  ou  de  refuser  uue 
sanction  de  ce  genre  a  une  sentence 
qu'il  rcgardoitcomme  moins  equitable. 
.  .  .  Le  bras  stfculier  j)ouvoitse  retirer 
toutcs  les  fois  qu'il  se  croyoit  expose 
h  appuyer  un  jugement  iniuste.  Voila 
ce  que  disoit  le  plus  simple  sens  com- 
mun.  Chacun,  par  ce  moycn,  restoit 
dans  la  sphere  de  ses  attributions  : 
TEveque  restoit  dveque,  le  magistrat 
dcmeuroit  magistrat ;  les  jurisdictions 


n'etoient  plus  en  lutte  ;  les  lois  de 
I'Eglise  ne  devenoient  pas  un  objet 
de  derision  pour  ses  ennemis ;  les 
an-ets,  un  objet  d'oppression  pour  le 
clerge  et  les  catholiques  dont  ils 
froissoient  les  sentiments  et  blessoient 
les  droits  ;  on  epargnoit  des  procedures 
interminables,  des  frais  dispendieux 
aux  justiciables,  aux  juges  eu^t-memes 
des  discussions  sans  fin  pour  etablir 
des  pretentions  injustes  et  absurdes. 
Enfin,  la  societe  cessoit  d'avoir  sous 
les  yeux  le  plus  scandaleux  comme 
le  plus  douloureux  des  spectacles." — 
(P.  222-3.) 
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down  by  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Historical  Law  tracts,  as  to  the  only 
necessary,  yet  perfectly  sufficient,  check  upon  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachments ;  while  the  striking  picture  it  presents  of  absurdity 
and  mischief,  was  fully  and  literally  realized  in  Scotland  by  those 
decisions  of  the  civil  courts,  which,  in  violation  of  that  principle, 
and  without  sanction  either  from  statute  or  precedent,  trampled 
upon  the  independence  of  the  church,  and  removed  the  landmarks 
between  things  civil  and  things  ecclesiastical,  which  had  ever  be- 
fore been  sacredly  observed. 

A  survey  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  France 
with  regard  to  the  first  article  of  the  Galilean  Liberties,  thus  sug- 
gests much  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  have  been 
generally  entertained  by  Scottish  Presbyterians  as  to  the  relation 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, and  the  applications  that  ought  to  be  made  of  them.  And 
it  is  interesting  further  to  notice,  that  the  same  men  approximated 
upon  other  points,  not  directly  comprehended  in  the  Galilean 
Liberties,  to  sound  and  scriptural  opinions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  church, — especially  in  regard  to 
the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  between  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  and  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  church.  The  causes  of  the  comparative  soundness  of  their 
opinions  upon  these  points  were,  that  they  were  usually  men  of 
so  much  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  as  to  perceive  something 
of  the  unreasonableness  and  extravagance  of  the  oj^posite  doctrines, 
— their  inconsistency  with  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  they  sought  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
early  church,  before  its  constitution  and  government  were  so 
extensively  modified  by  Papal  corruptions. 

The  view  which  was  taken  by  the  Ultramontanists  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  against  which  the  last  three  articles 
of  the  Declaration  of  1682  were  directed,  was  this : — "  That  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  resides  principally  in  the  Pope,  who  is  its 
source,  in  such  a  sense,  that  he  alone  holds  his  power  immediately 
of  God,  while  bishops  hold  it  of  him,  and  are  only  his  vicars — 
that  it  is  he  who  gives  authority  even  to  general  councils — that  he 
alone  has  a  right  to  decide  questions  of  faith,  and  that  all  the 
faithful  ought  to  submit  implicitly  to  his  decisions,  because  they 
are  infallible — that  he  alone  can  make  what  ecclesiastical  laws  he 
pleases,  and  dispense  with  them,  even  without  a  cause,  after  they 
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are  made — that  he  can  dispose  absolutely  of  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty— that  he  renders  account  of  his  conduct  only  to  God — that 
he  judges  all  others,  and  is  judged  by  no  one.*  It  requires  no 
great  share  of  common  sense  to  see  how  unspeakably  absurd  all 
this  is  as  applied  to  any  man  or  succession  of  men,  and  especi- 
ally to  such  men  as  many  of  those  who  have  filled. the  Romish 
See  ;  and  it  needs  no  great  discernment  to  perceive  the  utter 
want  of  proportion  between  this  monstrous  notion,  and  the  evi- 
dence in  Scripture  and  primitive  antiquity  on  which  it  professes 
to  be  based.  Even  admitting  the  j^is  divinum  of  some  primacy 
vested  in  Peter,  this  notion  surely  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  relation  indicated  in  the  New  Testament  as  subsisting  between 
Peter,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  bishops  or  presbyters  whom  they  ordained  in  every  city  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  for  several  hundred  years 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  held  no  such  place,  and  exercised  no  such 
authority,  in  the  church  as  the  Ultramontanists  have  assigned  to 
Peter's  successors. 

The  same  good  sense  and  regard  to  primitive  antiquity  which 
led  the  defenders  of  the  Galilean  Liberties  to  reject  such  extra- 
vagant notions  with  respect  to  the  Papal  supremacy,  made  some 
of  them  also  approximate  to  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  principles 
with  respect  to  the  standing  of  presbyters,  and  the  standing  of  the 
Christian  people,  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  They 
believed  in  the  jus  divinum  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  but  they  did 
not  regard  the  Pope  as  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  church,  as 
possessed  of  despotic  authority  over  any  other  bishop,  or  as  ex- 
empted from  the  control  of  the  body  of  bishops.  In  like  manner, 
they  believed  in  the  jus  divinum  of  prelacy ;  but  some  of  them 
attained  to  more  reasonable  and  moderate  views  of  the  superiority 
of  bishops  over  presbyters,  than  have  been  put  forth  by  some  pre- 
latists  who  were  not  Romanists.  The  scriptural  and  primitive 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has  left  traces 
of  its  influence  through  the  whole  history  of  the  church, — traces 
which  were  not  wholly  obscured  or  suppressed  by  the  darkness  and 
tyranny  of  Popery. 

We  may  refer,  in  illustration  of  this,  to  the  declaration  of 
Peter   Lombard,  the  Master  of   Sentences,  that  the   primitive 

♦Fleury,  "Discours,"  p.  21. 
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church  had  but  two  orders  of  priesthood,  the  presbyterate  and  the 
dlacouate, — to  the  insertion,  by  Gratian,  in  the  Canon  Law,  of 
the  Presbyterian  views  of  Jerome, — and  to  the  fact  that  some 
eminent  Romish  theologians,  both  before  and  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, have  maintained  the  position,  that  the  episcopate  and  the 
presbyterate  are  not  two  different  orders,  but  two  different  degrees 
of  one  and  the  same  order.*  The  defenders  of  the  GalHcan 
Liberties — though,  being  prelatlsts  themselves,  and  being  specially 
called  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of  bishops  in  opposition  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Pope,  they  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  led 
to  take  up  the  highest  views  of  the  prelatic  office — had  generally 
the  good  sense  to  avoid  this  error,  and  have  assigned  a  higher  and 
more  influential  place  to  the  presbyterate  than  many  of  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have  done.  John  Gerson,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  explicitly  maintains  that 
the  parish  priests  are  hierarchs  as  well  as  the  bishops — that  both 
belong  to  the  status  hierarchicus,  or  the  governing  body  of  the 
church, — and  that  both  have  a  definitive  voice  even  in  general 
councils.!  Richer  adopts  the  same  view,  and  defends  it  at  length. 
In  his  treatise,  "  De  ecclesiastica  et  politica  potestate,"  he  lays  this 
down  as  his  first  and  fundamental  position, — Jurisdictio  ecclesiastica 
primario  ac  esserdialiter  Ecclesice  convenit — Ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion belongs  primarily  and  essentially  to  the  church.  He  did  not 
take  this  position,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
maintained  by  some  Protestant  divines  ;  for  in  this  second  chap- 
ter he  explains,  that  by  Ecclesia  he  means  the  Ecclesia  sacerdotalis, 
or  the  ordo  hierarcliicus,  comprehending  bishops  and  presbyters,  to 
both  of  whom,  immediately ,  though  with  a  certain  subordination, 
he  argues,  that  Christ  had  committed  the  power  of  governing  His 
church.  Similar  instances  of  approximation  to  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples might  be  adduced  from  other  defenders  of  the  Galilean 
Liberties.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that,  with  the  sound 
judgment,  and  the  independent  and  candid  examination  of  pri- 
mitive antiquity,  by  which  they  were  usually  distinguished,  they 
could  fail  to  make  some  concessions  to  truth  upon  this  point. 
[Although  they  generally  held  that  bishops  were  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  presbyters  the  successors  of  the  seventy  disciples, 


*  See  "  Historical  Theology,"  vol.  I      f  Gerson,  "  De  Petes.  Eccles.  Con- 
521.    (Edrs.)  |  sid.,"  xii. 
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they  saw  and  admitted,  that  even  in  apostolic  times  the  presbyters 
had  a  large  share  in  the  ordinary  government  of  the  church  ;  and 
they  could  not  altogether  resist  the  force  of  the  evidence  by  which 
it  has  been  shown,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
stages  and  epochs  in  the  gi'adual  increase  of  prelatic  authority, 
and  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  tracing  them,  it  holds 
true,  practically  and  substantially,  that  in  primitive  times  the 
churches,  to  adopt  Jerome's  words,  were  governed  by  the  common 
counsel  of  presbyters, — communi  preshyterorwn  consilio  Ecclesioe 
gubemahantur. 

Another  curious  instance  of  the  approximation  of  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Galilean  Liberties  to  Presbyterian  principles,  explain- 
able only,  we  are  persuaded,  by  their  superior  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  the  candour  with  which  they  investigated  the 
primiti\'e  constitution  of  the  church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  views 
whicli  some  of  them  maintained  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors  and  bishops.  That, for 
the  first  five  or  six  centuries  the  Christian  people  had  the  choice 
of  their  own  bishops,  or  at  least  an  absolute  veto  or  negative  upon 
their  appointment,  so  that  no  bishop  could  be  intruded  upon  them 
against  their  will  or  without  their  consent,  has  been  established  bv 
evidence  which  cannot  be  successfully  or  even  plausibly  assailed.* 
The  possession  and  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  people  was  of 
course  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and  it 
had  been  wholly  extinguished  in  the  church  for  many  ages  until 
it  was  restored  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Reformers. 
In  restoring  the  primitive  principle  of  popular  election  or  non- 
intrusion, the  Ileformers  could  appeal  to  certain  statements  handed 
down  from  early  times,  which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
"Pontificale"  of  the  Koman  Church,  and  which  afforded  clear 
indications  that  when  they  were  first  introduced,  the  consent  of 
the  congregation  must  have  been  required  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  and  that  intrusion  must  have  been  impossible.  We 
learn  from  Father  Paul,  that  in  the  Council  of  Trent  a  proposal 
was  made  to  deprive  the  heretics  of  this  advantage,  by  expunging 
the  passages  referred  to,  but  that  the  council  thought  it,  upon  the 
whole,  more  prudent  to  let  them  have  the  handle  of  the  passages 
being  there,  tlian  tlio  liandle  of  their  having  been  expunged.     We 


lii.storical  Tlieology,"  vol.  ii.  p.  542.     (Edrs.) 
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are  not  aware  that  since  the  Reformation  and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  any  Romanists  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  popular  elec- 
tion or  non-intrusion,  or  have  allowed  to  the  Christian  people  any 
higher  place  or  standing  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors  than 
a  right  of  stating  objections,  except  some  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Galilean  Liberties.  They  generally  condemned  the  Concordat 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  by  which  even  the  form  of 
canonical  election  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  matter  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  was  divided  between  the  King  and  the  Pope. 
They  were  accustomed  to  denounce  this  arrangement,  as  implying 
that  both  parties  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
what  they  had  no  right  to  sacrifice, — the  King  giving  up  the 
rights  of  his  kingdom  in  conceding  the  necessity  of  a  Papal  bull  of 
investiture  or  institution,  and  the  Pope  giving  up  the  rights  of  the 
church, — the  clergy  and  the  people, — in  conceding  to  the  King 
the  sole  right  of  appointing  bishops.  The  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject led  them  to  investigate  carefully  the  ancient  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  church  in  regard  to  elections,  and  the  result  was 
that  approximation  to  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  principles  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

Richer  unequivocally  and  strenuously  maintains  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion  in  its  only  fair  and  honest  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  right  of  stating  objections  of  the  validity  of  which 
another  party  is  to  judge,  and  as  implying  an  absolute  veto  or 
negative  upon  the  appointment.  And  he  argues  in  favour  of  the 
necessity  of  the  people's  consent,  thus  understood,  not  only  from 
the  undoubted  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  but 
from  the  nature  of  religion  and  Christianity,  and  the  objects  and 
ends  of  the  church  and  the  ministry.*  Two  short  extracts  from 
another  defender  of  the  Galilean  Liberties,  will  show  that  the 
same  views  have  continued  to  prevail  down  to  the  present  day. 
They  are  taken  from  a  work  containing  a  large  amount  of  very 
interesting  information  upon  the  whole  subject,  entitled  "  Essai 
Historique  sur  les  Libertes  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  et  des  autres 
Eglises  de  la  Catholicite,  par  M.  Gregoire,  ancien  Eveque  de  Blois." 
It  was  published  at  Paris  in  1820  ;  and  the  second  edition,  from 
which  we  quote,  appeared  in  1826.      Gregoire  was  one  of  the 

*  See  "  Defensio  Libelli  de  Ecclesi-     Potestate  Ecclesise  in  rebus  Temporali- 
astica  et  Politica  Potestate,"  lib.  ii.     bus,  lib.  iv.  c.  1  and  2. 
c.   vii.   sees.    7   and  25  ;    and   "  De 
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bishops  who  accepted  what  was  called  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  the  extraordinary  and  most  tyrannical 
exercise  of  power  that  accompanied  the  reconstruction  of  the 
French  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  Concordat  between  Bonaparte 
and  the  Pope  in  1801.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he 
rendered  another  service  to  the  Galilean  Liberties,  by  answering 
De  Maistre's  Ultramontane  book  upon  the  subject.  Upon  the 
point  we  are  at  present  considering,  he  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : — "  The  Galilean  Liberties,  being  just  the  right  which  the 
Church  of  France  has  to  govern  itself  according  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  the  spirit  of  these  liberties  tends  to  produce  continually 
a  return  to  primitive  usages.  Among  these  usages  figure,  in  the 
first  rank,  the  election  of  pastors  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and 
the  institution  and  consecrations  of  bishops  by  the  metropolitan 
^vith  his  suffragans.  On  these  subjects  we  can  produce  in  abun- 
dance declarations  of  councils  and  of  fathers,  and  facts." 

"  What  mischief  has  been  occasioned  both  to  church  and  State 
by  the  domination  of  the  Popes  over  the  temporal  powers,  and 
over  bishops  ;  by  tliat  of  bishops  over  presbyters;  and,  finally,  by 
that  of  Popes,  bishops,  and  princes  over  the  people!  The  tem- 
poral powers  have  recovered  most  of  their  rights  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  bishops,  especially  the  metropolitans,  who  have  scarcely 
saved  anything  from  the  shipwreck.  And  as  to  the  faithful  in 
general,  being  deprived,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  of  the  power  of 
choosing  their  bishops,  they  are  thus  condemned  to  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual disinheritance.  Natural  and  divine  right,  apostolic  tradi- 
tion, tlie  universal  discipline  of  the  primitive  church,  the  canons 
of  councils,  the  decisions  of  Popes,  the  maxims  of  the  holy  fathers, 
all  proclaim  as  inalienable  the  right  of  the  faithful  to  have  for 
their  guides  in  the  way  of  salvation  none  but  those  men  whom 
they  have  chosen,  or  at  least  the  choice  of  whom  they  have  invited 
and  ratified  by  their  suffrages."* 


•  n.  ji.  pn.  43,  44.  The  original 
of  !' ■  ■  i.iiise  is,  "  Ji  n'avoir  jx)ur 
g"  '  I  voie  du  salut  que  dea 

n(;iiiiii.  >  <^^^  lih  oiit  c'lus,  Oil  du  moins, 
dont  par  k'ure  voeux  ils  ont  provoquc 
et  rati  flu  le  clioix  ;"  and  the  statement 
is  almost  identical  with  the  well- 
known  declaration  of  Calvin,  "Est 
impia  ecclesise  spoliatio  quoties  alicui 


populo  ingeritur  Episcopus,  quern  non 
petierit,  vel  saltern  libera  voce  appro- 
barit." — Inst.^  lib.  iv.  c.  v.  sec.  3. 
"  It  is  an  impious  robbery  of  the 
church  whenever  a  bishop  is  imposed 
upon  any  people,  whom  they  have  not 
asked  for,  or  at  least  approved  of  with 
a  free  voice." 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  the  Liberties  of  the  GalHcan  Church,  form  a  very  important 
department  in  the  history  of  the  investigation  of  the  principles 
that  ought  to  regulate  the  relation  between  the  civil  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities ;  and  that  they  afford  most  interesting  and 
valuable  confirmations  of  the  opinions  upon  this  subject,  as  well 
as  upon  the  internal  constitution  of  the  church,  which  have  been 
generally  entertained  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ROYAL  SUPREMACY  IX  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

The  true  Popish  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  that 
outrht  to  subsist  between  the  church  and  the  State,  or  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities,  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  superior,  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  to  the  civil.  This  is  the 
view  which  has  been  held  by  the  generality  of  Romanists  except 
the  defenders  of  the  Galilean  Liberties,  and  it  accords  most  fully 
with  the  general  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  opposite  extreme  to  this  is,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the 
superiority  of  the  civil  power  to  the  ecclesiastical.  This  doctrine 
is  often  called  by  continental  writers  Byzantinism,  a  name  sug- 
gested by  the  unwarrantable  control  generally  exercised  by  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  over  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Greek  Church  during  the  middle  ages,  while  in  this  country 
it  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Erastlanism.  The  golden 
mean  between  these  two  extremes,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Church 
and  the  State  are  two  distinct  societies,  independent  of  each  other, 
— each  having  its  own  separate  functions  and  objects,  and  its 
separate  means  of  executing  and  accomplishing  them, — each 
supreme  in  its  own  province,  and  neither  having  jurisdiction,  or 
a  right  of  authoritative  control,  over  the  other.  This  we  believe 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  upon  the  subject.  The 
defenders  of  the  Galilean  Liberties  in  the  Romish  Church  of 


*  North  British  Review,  No.  I  Royal  Supremacies  contrasted.  A  Lec- 
xxix.,  May  1851.  Artx.— 1.  The  Royal  ^  lure  delivered  on  Sunday  the  V2th  of 
Supremacy  not  an  Arbitrary  Authority,]  May  1850.  By  the  Right  Rev.  N. 
hut  limited  by  the  Laws  of  the  Church,  |  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Melipota- 
of  which  Kings  arc  Members.  By  the  ,  mus,  V.A.L.— 3.  2'he  Queen  or  the 
Uev.  K.  B.  PusEY,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro-  \  Pope  f  the  Question  considered  in  its 
feasor  of  Hebrew,  Canon  of  Clirist-  '  Political,  Legal,  and  Religious  Aspects. 
church.  Part  L  Ancient  Precedentn.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  of  the 
Oxford,   1850.  —  2.    The  Papal  and  \  Inner  Temple.     1851. 
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France,  and  the  old  Scottish  Presbyterians,  were  led  most  fully 
to  develop  this  doctrine,  and  it  is  now  held  by  all  the  non-estab- 
lished churches  in  this  country. 

The  chief  difference  among  the  non-established  churches,  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  turns  upon  these  two  questions — first.  Does 
the  denial  to  the  State  of  any  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control 
over  the  church,  involve  or  imply  a  denial  that  the  State  is  entitled 
and  bound  to  exercise  its  proper  authority  in  its  own  province,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  welfare  and  extension  of  the  church  ?  and, 
secondly.  Does  the  independence  of  the  Church  as  a  distinct  society, 
with  the  church's  obligation  to  maintain  this,  necessarily  preclude 
it  from  entering  into  a  friendly  union  or  alliance  with  the  State  ? 
The  advocates  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Voluntary  principle 
answer  these  two  questions  which  are  virtually  and  substantially 
one,  in  the  affirmative ;  while  the  advocates  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  Establishment  principle  answer  them  in  the  negative. 
Both  parties,  however,  concur  in  holding  the  entire  independence 
of  the  Church  and  the  State  as  two  distinct  societies,  and  in  deny- 
ing to  either  any  superiority,  in  point  of  authority  or  jurisdiction, 
over  the  other ;  while,  on  the  points  on  which  they  differ,  the 
advocates  of  the  Establishment  principle  undertake  to  prove,  that 
an  obligation  lies  upon  the  State  to  aim,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
proper  authority  in  civil  matters,  at  the  welfare  of  true  religion  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  consideration  which  necessarily  and  univer- 
sally precludes  the  Church  from  entering  into  friendly  union  with 
the  State,  and  of  course  treating  and  arranging  with  it  about  the 
terms  on  which  mutual  co-operation  may  take  place. 

No  sooner  had  the  civil  authorities  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, than  we  find  indications  of  their  assuming  to  themselves 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
church's  province.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
church  was  obliged  to  pass  canons  prohibiting  the  clergy  from 
applying  to  the  civil  power,  in  order,  by  its  interference,  to  secure 
or  to  retain  their  ecclesiastical  status  and  privileges, — canons 
identical  in  their  substance  and  objects  with  the  law  passed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1582,  against  Mr  Kobert  Montgomery, 
when,  in  defiance  of  the  church,  he  attempted  to  intrude,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  king,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  secular  power,  into 
the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  The  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power  led  to  a  setting  forth  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
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independence  of  the  church  upon  the  State,  and  of  the  supremacy 
of  each  in  its  o^vn  province ;  and  we  find  this  principle  very  fully 
and  accurately  stated  by  some  of  the  Popes,  and  other  leading 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  This 
important  doctrine,  however,  did  not  obtain  permanent  practical 
ascendency ;  for,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  Eastern  Church  lost 
all  its  rights  and  liberties,  and  sunk  into  a  condition  of  abject 
slavery  to  the  civil  rulers ;  while  the  Western  Church,  by  the  mar- 
vellous skill  and  unscrupulous  dexterity  of  the  Popes,  succeeded, 
to  a  large  extent,  not  only  in  obtaining  exemption  from  civil  con- 
trol in  civil  matters,  but  in  securing  supremacy  over  the  civil 
power.  The  principle  of  the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  the 
ecclesiastical  was  established  in  the  East,  while  that  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  was  established  in  the 
West.  Both  these  principles  are  opposed  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  both,  in  their  practical  results,  operated  injuriously  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

At  the  Keformation,  the  civil  authorities  who  espoused  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  called  upon  to  repel  the  encroachments 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  made  in  many  ways  upon  the 
secular  province,  and  to  assert  to  the  full  their  own  legitimate 
power.  This  tended  again  to  lead  them  to  assume  too  much  to 
themselves  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  make  en- 
croachments upon  the  church's  province, — a  tendency  which  some 
of  the  Reformers  did  not  a  little  to  countenance.  In  most  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  accordingly,  the  rightful  independence  of  the 
churcli  was  more  or  less  encroached  upon,  and  the  civil  powers 
practised  an  extent  of  interference  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  scriptural  views  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State  do  certainly  not  sanction.  There  is  good  ground 
to  believe  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  became  at  last  sensible 
that  they  liad  erred  in  conceding  too  much  power  to  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  matters;  but  they 
could  not  repair  the  evil  they  had  done,  as  their  rulers  were  not 
disposed  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  power  they  had  acquired. 
Calvin,  whose  comprehensive  and  penetrating  intellect  raised  him 
far  above  all  even  of  his  great  contemporaries  in  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  truth,  promulgated  from  the  first  sound  views 
in  regard  to  the  right  mutual  relation  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  authorities ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  these  views 
practically  adopted  in  all  the  churches  which  embraced,  in  the 
main,  his  system  both  of  theology  and  church  government.  Of 
all  Protestant  countries,  that  in  which  the  scriptural  independence 
of  the  church  was  most  strenuously  maintained  in  argument,  and 
most  fully  realized  in  practice,  was  Scotland ;  and  that  in  which 
the  civil  power  secured  the  largest  share  of  unwarranted  authority 
in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  England.  The 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  England,  the  transference 
at  the  Reformation  to  the  sovereign  of  the  authority  which  had  for- 
merly been  enjoyed  by  the  Pope, — a  result  which  the  old  Scottish 
Presbyterians  used  to  denounce  as  implying  a  change  in  the  Pope 
but  not  in  the  popedom, — has  always  been  regarded  as  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  this  subject  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  England, — the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stands  to  the  place  which  the  civil  power  ought  to 
hold  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, —  and  some  of  the 
practical  applications  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

The  origin  in  fact  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  England,  was  the  determination  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  Pope  as 
well  as  Sovereign  in  his  own  dominions, — to  possess  and  exercise 
the  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  the  Pope  had  formerly 
enjoyed ;  and  he  certainly  succeeded  in  getting  the  Parliament  to 
sanction  the  whole  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  he 
was  pleased  to  claim.  Henry  was  very  vain  of  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy;  and  in  the  year  1545,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had 
a  medal  struck,  bearing  his  likeness,  in  which  he  is  described,  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  ^'^  Under  Christ,  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."*  Attempts  have  been 
made  (the  most  full  and  elaborate  is  to  be  found,  w^e  believe,  in 
the  Fifth  Part  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports)  to  prove  that 
the  laws  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  were  fully  warranted  by  the  legal  enact- 
ments which  were  in  force  before  the  Reformation,  directed  to 


*  Dr  Hickes,  in  his  Treatises  on 
the  Christian  Priesthood,  gives  a  fac- 
simile of  this  medal  from  Evelyn's 
Numismata,  and  then  adds:  "  I  never 
yet  heard  any  man  talk  of  this  medal, 


but  who  made  this  observation,  namely, 
that  King  Henry  crucified  the  church, 
as  Pilate  did  her  Saviour,  with  the 
solemnity  of  three  superscriptions." — 
Yol.  ii.p.  81. 
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the  object  of  checking  the  assumptions  of  the  Papal  See.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  position  has  been  established.  The 
ante-Reformation  enactments  referred  to  seem  to  have  been 
intended  rather  to  guard  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  subjects  in  general,  against  Papal  encroachments, 
than  to  vest  anything  like  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  Crown. 
Certainly,  no  king  had  ever  before  claimed  the  title  of  Head  of 
the  Church,  or  maintained  the  principle,  that  *^  all  manner  of 
jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  flows  from  the 
Crown."  It  is  common  for  those  who  wish  to  put  the  best  face 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Henry  in  these  matters,  and  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  England  in  submitting  to  them,  to 
allege,  that  in  connection  with  the  famous  Act  of  Submission,  the 
clergy  only  consented  to  acknowledge  the  King's  title  as  Head  of 
the  CImrch,  and  the  supremacy  which  it  implied,  thus  far,  quan- 
tum per  Christi  legem  licet.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Archbishop  Parker,  that,  though  the  clergy 
struggled  hard  to  have  this  qualifying  clause  introduced,  as  a 
relief  to  their  consciences,  the  King  would  not  agree  to  this,  and 
that  they  at  last  consented  to  its  omission.*  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  abolished, 
as  inconsistent  with  Popish  principles,  just  as  it  was  abolished  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1690,  as  inconsistent  wath  Presby- 
terian principles.  It  w^as  restored,  however,  in  its  whole  substance, 
and  with  the  mere  omission  of  the  title  of  Headship,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  as  so  restored  it  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  the  recognised  law  of  England. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  idea  of 
what  is  really  implied  in  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  as  established  by  law  in  England.  Lawyers  and  divines 
usually  represent  it  in  somewhat  different  aspects.  The  divines, 
of  course,  have  usually  been  anxious  to  explain  it  away,  that  it 
might  seem  to  be  not  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  church  of  Christ, — although  there  have  not  been 
wanting  eminent  writers  among  the  clergy,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
all  right  idea  of  what  a  church  of  Christ  is,  as  to  be  willing  to 
defend  the  supremacy  in  the  widest  sense  which  the  most  Erastian 
lawvcrs  have  assigned  to  it.     The  generality  of  the  divines  of  the 


<iuuaie  liritannicae  Ecclesiae,"  p.  326.    Hanovise,  1605. 
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Church  of  England  have  objected  to  our  judging  of  what  the 
church  is  responsible  for  in  this  matter,  by  the  phraseology  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  dicta  of  lawyers,  and  have  insisted 
that  we  must  try  her  only  by  what  she  herself  has  said  upon  the 
subject.  We  are  not  sure  that  justice  demands  this  concession  in 
all  its  extent,  as  it  seems  quite  fair  to  hold  the  church  responsible 
for  the  substance  at  least  of  all  those  enactments  and  regulations, 
by  which  the  civil  power  has  virtually  determined  the  conditions 
on  which  the  church  holds  the  temporal  privileges  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  her,  and  to  which  she  practically  consents 
by  accommodating  to  them  her  own  procedure  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  as  we  do  not  mean 
to  enter  into  legal  investigations,  we  shall  advert  chiefly  to  the 
church's  own  declarations  upon  the  subject,  viewed  in  connection, 
however,  with  the  actual  practice  which  invariably  obtains. 

The  chief  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  in  the  Canons  of  1603, — the  only  canons  which  are  in  force 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  thirty-seventh  Article  is  this  : 
"  The  Queen's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of 
England,  and  other  her  dominions,  unto  whom  the  government  of 
all  Estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in 
all  causes,  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject  to 
any  foreign  jurisdiction.  Where  we  attribute  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  the  chief  government,  by  which  titles  we  understand  the 
minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offended,  we  give  not  to  our 
Princes  the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word,  or  of  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  the  which  thing  the  Injunctions  also  lately  set  forth  by 
Elizabeth  our  Queen,  do  most  plainly  testify ;  but  that  only  prero- 
gative which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in 
Ploly  Scriptures  by  God  Himself,  that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all 
estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they 
be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the 
stubborn  and  evil-doers."  The  second  of  the  Canons  of  1603  is  : 
"  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm  that  the  King's  Majesty  hath 
not  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical  that  the  godly  kings 
had  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  primitive 
Church ;  or  impeach  any  part  of  his  regal  supremacy  in  the  said 
causes  restored  to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
therein  established ;  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipsofacto,^^  The 
thirty-sixth  Canon  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  into 
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any  ecclesiastical  function,  unless  he  shall  subscribe  the  following 
article :  "  That  the  King's  Majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme 
governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  Highness's  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or 
causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  His  Majesty's  said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries." 

It  is  plain  that  these  statements  are  exceedingly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  viewed  as  expositions  of  what  this  chief  government 
or  supremacy  means,  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  in  the  second 
canon  to  the  laics  of  the  realm  as  determining  it :  and,  accordingly, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the 
supremacy,  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  defended.  Some  High-churchmen 
have  explained  it  very  much  away,  so  as,  while  still  professing  to 
adhere  to  the  Articles  and  the  Canons,  to  approach  very  near  to 
scriptural  views  of  the  liberty  and  independence  which  the  church 
of  Christ  ought  to  enjoy ;  while  some  Low-churchmen  have 
received  and  defended  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  practically  to  reduce 
the  church  to  the  level  of  a  mere  department  of  the  ordinary  func- 
tions and  business  of  the  State. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  declarations  recognise,  as 
rightly  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  the  civil  magistrate,  the  highest  or 
ultimate  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  authoritative  control,  in  all  eccle- 
siastical causes,  without  any  limitation  of  the  extent  or  the  effect 
to  which  he  may  decide  them,  as  distinguished  from  the  extent  or 
the  effect  to  which  he  may  decide  civil  causes.  The  only  limita- 
tion, or  appearance  of  limitation,  imposed  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  is,  that  the  sovereign  is  excluded  from 
the  administration  of  God's  word  and  the  sacraments ;  and  this 
in  itself  is  insufficient  to  save  the  claim  from  the  imputation  of 
what  is  usually  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  Erastianism.  Erastus 
himself,  indeed,  held  that  civil  magistrates  might  lawfully  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  if  their  other  duties  allowed  tliem 
leisure  for  this.  But  few  of  those  who  have  been  called  after  his 
name  have  gone  so  far.  They  have  usually  admitted  that  there 
IS  a  distinction  of  functions  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities, — that  is,  that  there  are  some  ecclesiastical  processes 
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which  the  civil  magistrate  cannot  himself  perform ;  while  they 
have  usually  denied,  more  or  less  explicitly,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  governments  or  jurisdictions, — that  is,  they  have  held 
that  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  which  require  to  be  judicially  or 
forensically  decided,  the  civil  power  has  supreme  and  ultimate 
jurisdiction.  The  Church  of  England  asserts  a  distinction  of 
functions  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  but 
she  does  not  assert,  and  by  plain  enough  implication  she  denies,  as 
Erastians  have  usually  done,  a  distinction  of  governments  or  juris- 
dictions. This  becomes  the  more  evident  when  the  thirty-seventh 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  law  as  the  confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is 
generally  received  by  Scottish  Presbyterians.  The  Westminster 
Confession  says,*  that  "the  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to 
himself  the  administration  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments,  or  the 
f'Ower  of  the  heys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven J^  According  to  the 
general  usage  of  divines,  "  the  power  of  the  keys"  might  have 
comprehended  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments; 
but  when  distinguished  from  this,  as  it  evidently  is  in  the  extract 
we  have  quoted,  it  describes  the  judicial  decision  of  all  questions 
or  causes  that  arise  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs, — especially  such  as  concern  the  admission  of  particular 
individuals  to  office  or  to  ordinances  in  the  church ;  and  this  tlie 
Churcli  of  England  has  not,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  denied 
to  the  civil  mao-istrate. 

o 

Presbyterians,  while  fully  admitting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  in  opposition 
to  the  Popish  principle  of  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics,  have 
usually  refused  to  admit  tliat  this  supremacy  extends  to  all  eccle- 
siastical causes,  as  this  in  all  fair  construction  implies,  unless 
expressly  limited,  an  ascription  of  proper  jurisdiction  to  the  civil 
magistrate  in  the  decision  of  religious  questions, — an  admission  of 
the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rightful  liberty  and  independence  of  the  church  as 
established  by  Scripture.  High-churchmen,  wdio  see  and  admit 
that  the  church  of  Christ,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  society, 
has  rights  and  liberties  which  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  or  com- 

*  C.  xxiii. 
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promised,  usually  maintain  that  they  do  not  ascribe  to  the  Crown, 
or  to  any  parties  acting  in  its  name  and  by  its  authority,  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  same  extent  or  to  the  same  effect  in  ecclesiastical  as  in 
civil  causes ;  and  when  called  upon  to  explain  what  kind  or  degree 
of  jurisdiction  they  do  ascribe  to  the  Crown,  they  usually  say  that 
the  civil  power  is  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
causes  only  in  a  civil  way,  or  with  reference  to  the  civil  matters 
that  may  be  involved  in  or  mixed  up  with  them.  TJiis  is  the  07ily 
view  by  which  the  ascription  of  any  authority  to  the  Crown  in  eccle- 
siastical causes  can  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Erastianismy 
or  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  scriptural  independence  of  the  church. 

The  distinction  on  which  it  is  based  we  admit  to  be  true  and 
real  in  itself,  though  we  must  contend  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  has 
no  countenance  from  the  Articles  or  Canons.  Civil  things,  ques- 
tions of  property,  even  though  involved  in  or  mixed  up  with  eccle- 
siastical causes,  belong  in  their  own  nature  to  the  province  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  should  of  course  be  determined  by  the 
ordinary  civil  tribunals, —  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  legally 
provided,  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  church  and  the  State, 
that  they  are  to  follow  the  sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
pronounced  upon  the  ecclesiastical  departments  of  the  causes  in 
which  they  are  involved.  There  is  no  necessary  violation  of  the 
essential  independence  of  the  church,  in  the  civil  power  reserving 
to  its  own  tribunals  the  decision  of  all  questions  which  directly 
concern  the  persons  and  the  property  of  men,  provided  the  church 
is  left  at  full  liberty  to  give  effect  to  her  own  judgment  and  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  what  may  be  properly  ecclesiastical  in  the 
cause, — that  is,  to  take  an  illustration  from  the  class  of  cases  that 
ordinarily  occur,  provided  she  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  refuse  to 
admit  to  offices  or  ordinances  in  the  church,  all  whom  she  regards 
as  unfit  or  unworthy,  in  whatever  way  this  refusal  may  affect 
questions  of  property.  In  this  sense,  and  with  these  limitations, 
there  is  a  civil  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  which  may  be 
lawfully  ascribed  to  the  civil  magistrate,  without  necessarily  inter- 
fering with  the  church's  liberty  and  independence.  But  so  far  as 
the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  it  is  only  Tractarians  and 
Iligh-churchmen  who  seem  to  have  knowledge  enough  of  these 
subjects  to  understand  and  employ  the  distinction ;  and  though 
they  thus  indicate  an  approximation  to  some  sound  notions  of 
what  a  church  of  Christ  is,  they  are  unable  to  show  that  the  dis- 
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tinction  has  been  sanctioned  either  by  church  or  State,  and,  of 
course,  they  are  unable  to  defend  by  means  of  it  their  own  posi- 
tion as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  distinction,  to  which  the  Tractarians  are  now  so  fond  of 
having  recourse,   is  in   substance  the  same   as  that  which  was 


employed  by  the  old  Presbyterian  writers  in  Scotland  and  Hol- 
land, who  defended  the  independence  of  the  church  against  the 
Erastian  encroachments  of  the  civil  power,  when  they  ascribed  to 
the  civil  magistrate  authority  circa  sacra,  but  denied  to  him  all 
jurisdiction  in  sacris.  It  was  on  the  same  ground  that  the  Puri- 
tans in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  were  generally  willing  to  subscribe 
the  terms  of  the  thirty-seventh  Article,  though  they  openly  and 
strenuously  objected  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
as  established  hy  law,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  generally,  as  implying  an  approbation  of  the  legal  provi- 
sions connected  with  this  subject.*  Even  the  old  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians— who  were  at  once  more  intelligent  and  more  rigid  than 
any  other  body  of  men  in  their  time,  on  all  the  points  involved  in 
the  question  as  to  the  right  relation  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities — admitted  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
a  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
Crown,  although  they  refused  to  make  a  profession  in  these  terms, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  wath  a  formal  and  recognised  expla- 
nation of  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  them.  Some  very 
interesting  notices  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Wodrow's 
History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.f  Upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  H.,  some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were 


*  This  appears  clearly  from  the 
ground  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  ce- 
lebrated controversy  between  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  and  Cartwright.  That 
this  held  true  also  at  a  later  period,  see 
Hickman's  "  Apologia  pro  Ministris 
Nonconformistis,"  published  in  1664, 
pp.   141-44.     This   state   of  matters 

I  gave  some  little  appearance  of  truth 
to  a  statement  of  a  celebrated  Jesuit, 
Becanus,  made  in  the  time  of  James 
VI.  He  alleged  that  there  were  three 
parties  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy: 
1st,  the  Episcopalians,  who  believed  it 
and  swore  to   it ;  2d,  the   Puritans, 


who  did  not  believe  it,  but  who  swore 
to  it;  and,  3d,  the  Catholics,  who 
neither  believed  it  nor  swore  to  it. 
"  Dissidium  Anglicanum  de  Primatu 
Regis,"  1612,  p.  55.  There  are  some 
very  interesting  'materials,  bringing 
out  fully  what  were  the  views  of  the 
Puritans  upon  this  subject  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  proving  that 
they  were  then  openly  avowed  and  well 
known,  collected  in  Bishop  Madox's 
"  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," in  reply  to  Neal's  "  History  of 
the  Puritans. "—C.  iv.  pp.  180-295. 
f  B.  i.  c.  iii.  sees.  4  and  5. 
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willing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  provided  they  were  allowed 
to  accompany  it  with  this  explanation,  "that  the  King's  sove- 
reio-nty  reachcth  all  persons  and  all  causes  as  well  ecclesiastic  as 
civil,  havincT  them  both  for  its  object,  albeit  it  he  in  its  own  nature 
only  civil  and  extrinsic  in  regard  to  causes  ecclesiastical ^  This 
explanation  was  reckoned  by  the  Privy  Council  a  refusal  of  the 
oath ;  and  as  the  ministers  refused  to  take  the  oath  unless  this 
explanation  were  accepted,  they  were  deprived  and  banished. 
Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  affords  conclusive  evidence  at  once 
of  their  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  of  their 
moderation  and  conscientiousness ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  pre- 
sents a  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  all  the  different  sections 
or  parties  in  the  Church  of  England. 

We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  collect  from  the  writings  of 
the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  any  precise  or  definite  ideas 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  Crown.  They  often  write  about  it,  like 
men  who  neither  know  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm. 
Many  of  them  present  the  unpleasant  aspect  of  men  who  are 
obliged  to  defend  a  point  to  w^hich  they  are  committed,  and  which 
they  cannot  abandon,  but  which  they  are  half  conscious  is  really 
untenable.  The  vacillation  and  confusion  exhibited  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  have  given 
a  great  advantage  to  their  opponents  in  the  controversy,  whether 
Presbyterians  or  Papists.  The  work  of  the  Jesuit  Becanus,  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  note,  was  directed  to  the  object  of  exposing 
this ;  and  he  certainly  does  show  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
inconsistency  was  exhibited  upon  this  subject,  by  the  divines  who 
discussed  it  in  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy  by  King  James  on  Romanists  after  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  English 
divines  in  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
will  have  any  hesitation,  unless  he  be  one  of  themselves,  in  assent- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  the  description  given  of  them  by  Calderwood, 
in  his  able  and  learned  work,  entitled,  "  Altare  Damascenum,"  in 
which  he  makes  a  full  and  elaborate  exposure  of  the  system  of 
church  government  obtruded  by  King  James  upon  Scotland  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  Calderwood's  statement 
upon  the  point  is  this  : — "  Qui  Primatus  Kegii  jura  discere  voluerit 
ex  Ilierarchicorum  contra  Pontificios  scriptis  polemicis,  nihil  certi 
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reperiet.  Nam  vel  Andabatarum  more  inter  se  dimicant,  vel 
de  facto  potius  exempla  quorundam  Imperatorum  a  recta  norma 
ssepius  deflectentium  congerunt,  quam  de  jure  argumenta  pro- 
ferunt.* 

The  reference  in  tlie  Canons  to  the  godly  kings  of  Judah  and 
to  the  first  Christian  emperors,  seems  to  have  been  intended  both 
as  a  proof,  generally,  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  authority 
implied  in  it.  But  the  materials  referred  to  are  quite  insufficient 
for  either  of  these  purposes.  The  interferences  in  religious 
matters  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  cannot  of  themselves  afford  a 
satisfactory  argument  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  because,  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  involve  anything 
beyond  what  all  but  the  advocates  of  Voluntaryism  concede  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  they  are  manifestly  occasional,  isolated,  and  pecu- 
liar in  their  character  and  circumstances ;  and  because,  for  any- 
thing that  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  explained 
by  the  principle,  that  they  took  place  under  special  divine  guidance 
and  direction,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  right  of 
sovereignty — that  they  are  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  prophetical 
than  to  the  kingly  office.  And  even  if  it  were  conceded,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  they  give  some  countenance  to  the  general 
idea  of  an  extent  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in 
religious  matters,  such  as  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  Erastian, 
they  would  still  be  of  no  avail  to  defend  the  specific  provisions 
implied  in  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  settled 
by  law  in  England. 

It  is  mere  folly  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian emperors  as  affording  either  a  warrant  or  a  model  for  the 
exercise  of  the  supremacy.  Their  actings  carry  with  them  neither 
legal  nor  moral  weight ;  they  were  evidently  based  upon  no  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  assuming  as  much  power  in  church  matters  as 
they  found  it  practicable  or  convenient  to  exercise ;  and  taken 
complexly  and  in  the  mass,  they  do  not  constitute  a  definite  and 
well-digested  system  of  interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In 
short,  those  who  object  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  attach  no  more  weight  to  the  proceedings  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  than  to  those  which  form  directly  and  im- 

*  C.  i.  p.  27. 
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mediately  the  subject  of  controversy, — namely,  the  actings  and 
enactments  of  Henry  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

There  is  no  possibility,  then,  of  forming  any  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  implied  in  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  from  a  reference  to  the 
first  standard  indicated  in  the  second  Canon, — namely,  the  godly 
kings  among  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  primitive 
church ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another 
standard  which  is  there  also  indicated  and  recognised,  w^liere  it 
denounces  excommunication  against  all  who  "  impeach  any  part 
of  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  restored  to  the 
Crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established."  We 
are  thus  warranted  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  laws,  lawyers, 
and  ordinary  established  practice,  though  it  is  fair,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  regard  to  anything  which  High-church  divines  may 
have  adduced  to  explain  or  modify  the  conclusions  which  lawyers 
may  have  adopted.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  in  any 
author,  whether  lawyer  or  divine,  a  fuller,  a  more  precise,  or  a 
more  accurate  description  of  what  is  implied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  famous  senuon  preached  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  at 
Paul's  Cross  in  1588  : — "  In  this  supremacy  (as  established  at  the 
Reformation),  these  principal  points  were  contained, — that  the 
king  hath  ordinary  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical, — that  he  is 
the  chiefest  in  the  decision  and  determination  of  church  causes, — 
that  he  hath  ordinary  authority  for  making  all  laws,  ceremonies, 
and  constitutions  of  the  church, — that  without  his  authority  no 
such  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constitutions,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  force; 
— and,  lastly,  that  all  appellations,  which  before  were  made  to 
Kome,  should  ever  be  made  hereafter  to  His  Majesty's  Chancery, 
to  be  ended  and  determined,  as  the  manner  now  is,  by  Delegates."* 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  remarkable  statement 
of  Bancroft's  is  a  correct  representation  of  what  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  by  those  divines  who  defended  it  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  against  its  Popish  and  Puritan  assailants.  It  seems 
very  plain,  we  think,  that  all  this  is  fully  w^arranted  by  the  laws 


♦  liibliotheca  Scriptorum  Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  1709,  p.  291.  This  is  a 
reprint  in  a  collected  form  of  "  Tracts 


relating  to  the  government  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Church."  It  was  evidently 
published  under  High-church  auspices. 
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of  the  land  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  by  the  ordinary  practice 
which  has  obtained  under  their  authority.  And  it  Is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  Canons  of  1603,  which  loere  prepared  under  Bancroft's 
superintendence,  were  Intended  to  direct  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  impeach  any  part  of  this. 

The  main  points  Involved  In  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  are 
these — first.  That  no  synod  or  convocation  professing  to  represent 
the  church,  or  to  possess  ecclesiastical  authority,  can  assemble  or 
transact  any  business  without  the  sovereign's  express  permission 
previously  accorded,  and  that  no  rules  they  may  adopt,  and  no 
decisions  they  may  pronounce,  are  valid  or  binding  to  any  effect  or 
upon  any  party,  without  his  subsequent  consent  or  approbation  ; 
and,  secondly.  That  the  ultimate  appeal  In  ecclesiastical  causes,  in- 
cluding all  questions  that  may  arise  about  the  admission  of  par- 
ticular individuals  to  benefices  and  to  ordinances,  though  they 
may  involve  points  of  faith, — charges  of  heresy, — is  to  the  King  in 
Chancery.  Both  these  positions  are  established  by  the  Act  of 
Submission,  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  and  by  a  uniform 
and  consistent  course  of  practice  following  thereon ;  and  we  know 
of  no  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  denied  with  any  plausibility, 
that  they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England, — that  that  church  has  given  her  consent  to  these 
arrangements  as  a  part  of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  she 
enjoys  her  emoluments  and  privileges  as  an  establishment, — and 
that  she  is  bound  to  take  the  responslbihty  of  defending  them, 
and  of  proving,  if  she  can,  that  they  Involve  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  scriptural  rights  and  liberties  of  a  church  of  Christ. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  some  other 
High-churchmen,  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  prove  that  the 
sovereign  was  as  much  bound  to  call  a  convocation  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to 
transact  business.  But  they  were  defeated  In  argument, — that  is, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  constitution  and  law  of  England, — by  Arch- 
bishop Wake  and  the  Low-churchmen  ;  and  the  matter  was  settled 
practically  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  which  has  never  since 
allowed  the  convocation  to  transact  any  business  whatever.  The 
Act  of  Submission  proAndes  that  "  for  lack  of  justice  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Courts,  the  party  may  appeal  to  the  King  in  Chancery," 
who  is  further  authorized  to  appoint  under  the  great  seal  commis- 
sioners or  delegates  to  decide  finally  on  the  appeal.     This  was  the 
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origin  and  foundation  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  referred  to  in  the 
quotation  from  Archbishop  Bancroft,  which  continued  to  exercise 
its  functions,  as  occasion  required,  till  a  few  years  ago  (1833), 
when,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  were  transferred  to  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  This  involved  no  change  of  principle  what- 
ever, as  the  sovereign  was  entitled  to  constitute  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  for  trying  appeals  from  the  Archbishop's  Courts,  of  any 
persons  wliom  he  chose  to  select.  So  that,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
constitution,  the  Church  of  England  has  no  ground  to  complain 
of  the  existing  tribunal  for  deciding  finally  in  all  ecclesiastical 
causes  ;  and  no  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  judgments,  unless 
indeed  she  choose  to  face  the  responsibility  of  abandoning  her 
emoluments  and  privileges  as  an  establishment.  The  case  of  Mr 
Gorham  came,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
as  judge  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  who  judicially  refused  to  grant 
him  Institution  and  Induction,  on  the  ground  that  he  w^as  a  heretic. 
It  then  came,  by  appeal,  before  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  as  Official  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Archbishop,  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Province,  who  con- 
firmed the  Bishop's  sentence.  It  was  then  carried  by  appeal, 
according  to  the  undoubted  provision  of  the  constitution,  to  the 
Queen  in  Chancery ;  and  as  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
been  legally  substituted  in  room  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  this  department  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Crown,  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of  by  that  body, 
who  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
decided,  in  opposition  to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  Archbishop's  Offi- 
cial, that  Mr  Gorham  was  not  a  heretic,  and  that  he  must  have 
Institution  and  Induction,  which  he  accordingly  obtained. 

This,  then,  being  the  authority  which  the  civil  power  possesses 
and  exercises  over  the  Church  of  England, — this  being  what  the 
church  has  accepted  and  consented  to, — the  great  question  is,  Has 
the  State,  in  this  matter,  usurped  a  power  or  authority  which  does 
not  rightfully  belong  to  it  ?  Has  the  Church  of  England  become 
a  consenting  party  to  an  arrangement  which  involves  an  un- 
warrantable compromise  of  her  independence — of  her  rights  and 
liberties  as  a  church  of  Ciu'ist?  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  have  been  always  held  by  Scottish  Presbyterians,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
We  are  persuaded,  on  these  principles,  that  the  authority  thus 
conferred  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  Crown,  is  an  encroach- 
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merit  of  the  State  upon  the  church's  province,  and  that  the  church, 
in  consenting  to  it,  is  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  abandons 
rights  and  liberties  which,  upon  scriptural  principles,  she  was 
bound  to  have  maintained.  The  opposite  view  can  be  defended 
only  upon  the  principle  of  the  superiority,  in  point  of  jurisdiction, 
of  the  civil  power  over  the  ecclesiastical, — a  principle  which  has 
been  generally  regarded  by  the  churches  of  Christ  as  an  Erastian 
extreme,  opposite  to  that  which  is  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  both  these  extremes  depends  essentially 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  question — Whether  the  church  and  the 
State  be  two  distinct  independent  societies,  having  distinct  ends 
and  objects,  and  distinct  constitutions  and  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  their  affairs  ?  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
as  it  plainly  should  be,  then  any  superiority  in  point  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  one  over  the  other  is  excluded,  unless  direct  and  specific 
proof  of  a  peculiarly  clear  and  conclusive  kind  can  be  adduced 
from  Scripture,  in  support  of  the  alleged  superiority.  Now  no 
proof  can  be  adduced  from  Scripture,  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
in  support  of  the  alleged  right  of  the  church  to  exercise  proper 
authority,  direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  matters, — or  of  the 
alleged  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  proper  authority,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  church  and  the  State  are 
two  distinct  independent  societies ;  and  each  has  its  own  province. 
If  they  enter  into  a  friendly  union  or  alliance  for  mutual  assist- 
ance and  co-operation,  they  may  arrange  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  alliance  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  what  is  right. 
But  they  should  do  this  as  two  co-equal  independent  powers, 
having  no  authority  over  each  other.  And  after  they  have  done 
this,  their  original  and  essential  independence  should  be  still 
asserted  and  maintained,  to  be  acted  upon  if  any  unwarrantable 
encroachments  should  be  attempted  by  either  of  them. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  unwarrantable  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  power,  when  it  gives  the  sanction  of  law, 
with  a  view  to  civil  and  legal  effects,  to  what  may  have  been 
agreed  on  between  the  parties,  respecting  the  faith,  government, 
and  worship  of  the  church ;  and  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  the 
church's  independence  in  her  pledging  herself  to  adhere  to  the 
faith,  government,  and  worship  which  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
which  she  believes  to  be  scriptural,  so  as  to  be  tied  up  from 
making  any  change  without  the  consent  of  the  State, — except,  of 
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course,  in  the  way  of  falling  back  upon  her  original  and  essential 
independence,  and  renouncing  any  advantages  she  may  have 
derived  from  her  State  connection.  But  still  the  church  and  the 
State  have  their  distinct  provinces,  and  each  is  supreme  and  in- 
dependent in  its  own  province.  And  there  is  no  great  difficulty- 
no  such  difficulty  as  is  often  alleged  by  those  who  are  afraid  to 
think  and  speak  with  clearness  and  discrimination  upon  this 
subject,— in  settling  the  boundaries  of  these  provinces.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  State, — the  sphere  in  which  the  civil  power  is  entitled 
to  exercise  proper  authority,  so  as  to  impose  a  valid  obligation  to 
obedience,— comprehends  only  the  persons  and  the  property  of 
men,  and  does  not  comprehend  the  church  of  Christ.  Civil 
rulers  may  be,  we  believe  they  are,  bound  to  employ  their  legiti- 
mate authority  in  civil  things — their  lawful  authority  over  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  men — their  right  to  make  national 
laws  and  to  regulate  national  measures,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote, so  far  as  they  can,  the  welfare  of  religion,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  But  this  does  not  imply  or  confer  any 
proper  authority, — any  right  of  jurisdiction, — in  religious  matters, 
or  within  the  church's  province,  and  does  not  warrant  them  to  in- 
terfere authoritatively  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  province  of  the  church  comprehends  all  those  processes  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  ordinary  necessary  business  of  a 
church  of  Christ,  and  which  ought  to  be  going  on  wherever  a 
church  of  Ciu-ist  exists  and  is  in  full  operation.  Over  these  pro- 
cesses the  civil  power  has  no  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  authoritative 
control.  The  church  is  bound  to  conduct  them  all  according  to 
the  revealed  will  of  her  Master,  and  her  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions, and  cannot  lawfully  be  a  consenting  party  to  any  arrange- 
ments which  prevent  her  from  doing  this. 

A  fair  application  of  these  plain  principles  will  enable  us  to 
judge,  without  much  difficulty,  in  each  case  of  a  union  or  alliance 
subsisting  between  churcli  and  State,  whether  the  respective 
rights  and  functions  of  the  two  parties  have  been  rightly  adjusted 
— whether  the  line  has  been  accurately  drawn  and  maintained 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  provinces.  The  union 
between  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  as  settled  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  was  in  substantial 
accordance  with  these  sound  principles,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  the  recent  interferences  of  the  civil  power,  which  produced 
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the  Disruption,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church. 
But  the  matter  was  not  accurately  adjusted  in  England.  There, 
we  think,  the  civil  power  has  plainly  encroached  upon  the  proper 
province  of  the  church,  and  interfered  with  her  rightful  indepen- 
dence. Henry  VIII.  was  determined  to  be  head  of  the  church  as 
well  as  sovereign  of  the  State ;  and  to  this  hour  his  wishes,  and 
his  success  in  gratifying  them,  determine  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  seems  plainly 
necessary  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a  church,  that  it 
shall  have  power  to  meet  and  deliberate  about  the  execution  of  its 
own  appropriate  functions, — the  performance  of  its  own  necessary 
business.  And  this  general  principle  applies  universally  to  a 
church,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  single  congre- 
gation or  of  many  congregations  associated  together ;  and,  if  of 
many,  whether  they  are  associated  under  a  Presbyterian  or  under 
a  Prelatic  government.  A  church  may  have  to  submit  to  the 
want  of  this  right  of  meeting  and  deliberating,  when  subjected  to 
persecution,  and  oppressed  by  open  violence ;  but  cannot  lawfully 
become  a  consenting  party  to  this  deprivation,  as  she  thereby 
renounces  a  right  which  her  Master  has  conferred  upon  her,  and 
incapacitates  herself  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which  He  has 
imposed  upon  her.  Any  power  which  may  attempt  to  deprive  a 
church  of  this  right,  she  should  regard  as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor ; 
and  if  emoluments  and  advantages  are  offered  in  compensation, 
she  should  look  upon  them  as  the  price  of  her  liberty.  This  right 
of  meeting  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  ecclesiastical  questions 
formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  contention  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Scotland,  when  King  James 
was  labouring  to  reduce  the  church  to  a  state  of  subjection  to 
civil  control ;  and  the  church  never  ceased  to  strive  until  she 
obtained  the  full  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  the  right  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  meet  every  year  for  disposing  freely  of  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  has  never 
possessed,  and  indeed  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  claimed, 
a  right  to  meet  and  decide  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  No  body 
acting  in  her  name,  and  entitled  to  represent  her,  has  been  allowed 
to  assemble  and  act  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  this  is  a  state  of 
matters  altogether  unworthy  of  a  church  of  Christ,  and  implying 
that  her  independence  as  such,  or  the  rights  and  liberties  properly 
attaching  to  that  character,  have  been  taken  away  from  her. 
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It  is  of  course  to  be  presumed,  and  is,  perhaps,  true  in  fact, 
that  the  Church  of  England  conscientiously  approved  of  the  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  she  would 
never  have  submitted  to  have  had  these  forced  upon  her  against 
her  will,  or  unless  she  had  really  believed  them  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  a  church  of 
Christ, — do  not  exhaust  the  processes  which  must  be  going  on 
wherever  a  church  is  in  full  operation.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
there  still  remains  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  government 
of  the  church  as  a  distinct  society, — including  especially  the  de- 
cision of  controversies  that  may  arise  on  religious  subjects,  and 
the  determination  of  any  questions  that  may  be  raised  about  the 
admission  of  particular  individuals  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
functions,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  privileges, — to  the 
cure  of  souls,  or  to  the  sacraments.  The  process  of  admitting 
men  individually  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  to  the  sacraments,  or 
excluding  them  as  occasion  may  require,  must  be  ever  going  on 
where  a  church  of  Christ  is  in  operation.  And  the  question  that 
is  raised  upon  this  point  is, — Should  these  processes  be  finally  de- 
termined by  the  church  herself,  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
according  to  their  own  conscientious  judgment  of  what  is  right 
and  scriptural?  or  has  the  civil  power  a  right  of  interfering 
authoritatively  in  the  determination  of  them ;  and  may  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  sanction  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  submit 
to  decisions  upon  such  questions  pronounced  by  civil  functionaries, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  even  when  these  decisions 
are  in  their  judgment  erroneous  ?  If  the  civil  magistrate  has  no 
proper  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  then  decisions  upon 
such  questions  pronounced  by  civil  functionaries,  acting  in  the 
(Jueen's  name,  proceed  a  non  hahente  potestatem, — and  of  course 
liave  no  power  to  bind  the  conscience,  and  are  not,  upon  general 
princij)les,  entitled  to  obedience.  The  church,  by  acknowledging 
this  right  in  the  civil  power,  sanctions  an  unlawful  intrusion 
into  her  own  province,  and  consents  to  abandon  the  liberty  or 
independence  which  her  Master  has  conferred  upon  her.  So 
the  matter  stands  upon  the  footing  of  the  scriptural  principles 
by  which   this  subject   ought   to   be   regulated,  but   so  it  does 
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not  stand  upon  the  footing  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

By  the  civil  or  legal  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  be- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  recent  proceedings  which  led  to  the  Disrup- 
tion, the  State  expressly  recognised  the  General  Assembly, — the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal, — as  entitled  to  adjudicate  finally  on 
all  such  questions ;  while  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
deprives  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  a  right  of  final  judgment, 
and  authorizes  an  appeal  for  ultimate  decision  to  the  Queen  in 
Chancery.  In  the  Gorliam  case,  the  last  decision  pronounced  by 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  that  of  Sir  H.  J.  Fust,  the  official 
principal  of  the  Archbishop ;  and  even  this  was  the  decision  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  only 
by  a  sort  of  fiction  of  law.  But  after  all  the  authorities  who  could 
be  called  in  any  sense  ecclesiastical  had  pronounced  upon  it,  it 
was  taken  for  final  judgment  to  a  tribunal  purely  and  palpably 
civil,  constituted  by  the  Queen,  acting  in  her  name,  and  exercising 
a  jurisdiction  which  by  statute  belongs  to  the  sovereign.  And  the 
effect  of  this  final  decision  by  a  purely  civil  tribunal,  was  to  invest 
Mr  Gorham  not  only  with  the  benefice,  but  with  the  spiritual  office, 
— with  the  cure  of  souls, — though  all  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
who  had  adjudicated  upon  his  case  had  pronounced  him  a  heretic. 

On  these  grounds,  we  hold  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  as  established  by  law  in  England,  is  an  unwarrantable 
usurpation  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  independent  right  of  self-government  which  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  every  branch  or  section  of  it,  ought  to  enjoy, 
and  is  bound,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  maintain.  And  when  we  attend 
to  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  defended,  we  can  discover 
little  else  but  obscurity  and  confusion.  It  has  been  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  its  constitution  and 
arrangements, — except  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  fundamentals  of 
its  public  profession  as  a  Christian  church,  on  which,  of  course,  no 
honest  men  could  submit  to  a  compromise, — have  to  some  extent 
owed  their  origin  to  adventitious  circumstances  and  extraneous 
influences,  rather  than  to  a  deliberate  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  and  of  the  principles  by  which 
it  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  Liturgy,  it  is  understood,  was  to 
some  extent  regulated,  as  to  its  character  and  contents,  by  a  desire 
to  please  Komanists,   and   to  retain  them  in  communion ;    and 
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this  object  is  said  to  have  been  effected,  during  a  few  years,  in  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  this  temporary  and  unworthy 
advantage  has  been  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  mischief  of 
a  Romanizing  faction  arising  at  different  periods  within  her  pale, 
and  findinii  in  this  same  Liturgy  some  plausible  countenance  for 
their  fundamental  principles.  There  are  not  a  few  provisions 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
were  originally  rather  submitted  to,  than  approved  of,  by  the 
church  herself,  or  by  those  who  represented  her  in  her  ecclesiastical 
character.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
churchmen  of  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  desired  a  more 
thorough  reformation,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies,  than 
they  were  able  to  effect ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
regulate  the  church's  constitution  in  the  way  they  thought  most 
accordant  with  Scripture  and  reason,  some  of  those  things  would 
have  been  omitted  which  afterwards  contributed  largely  to  produce 
the  Puritan  controversy,  and  which,  when  attacked,  subsequent 
generations  of  ecclesiastics  have  defended,  as  if  they  were  most 
excellent  and  important  in  themselves, — as  if  they  were  the  church's 
palladium.  The  case  is  somewhat  similar  in  regard  to  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  claimed 
and  assumed  it.  It  was  very  congenial  to  the  minds  of  politicians 
and  lawyers,  though  not  likely  to  be  quite  so  palatable  to  ecclesi- 
astics. But  the  church  submitted  and  consented  to  it ;  and  her 
divines  have  therefore  been  obliged,  though  in  many  cases  with 
evident  signs  of  discomfort  and  reluctance,  to  defend  it  as  well 
as  they  could. 

The  course  that  has  been  pursued,  in  explaining  and  defending 
this  topic,  has  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  comparative  sound- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  conceptions  entertained  by  different 
individuals  and  parties,  as  to  the  constitution  and  character  of  the 
churcli,  as  a  distinct  society,  of  divine  institution,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  Christ,  and  bound  to  be  regulated  in  all  things  by  the 
standard  of  His  word.  Those  of  them  who  identify  the  church 
witli  its  benefices, — who  regard  the  church  merely  as  a  moral  police, 
or  as  a  department  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  State  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  the  peace  and  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity,—find,  of  course,  in  mere  Acts  of  Parliament  sufficient 
warrant  for  all  that  they  need  to  maintain,  and  never  think  of 
looking  higher.     The  nearer  their  views  have  approximated  to 
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scriptural  conceptions  of  what  a  cliurcli  of  Christ  is  and  should 
be,  the  more  anxious  have  they  been  to  explain  away  the  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  the  greater  difficulty  have 
they  felt  in  defending  it  as  it  is  by  law  established.  The  High- 
churchmen  usually  contend  that  the  "  chief  government"  of  the 
Crown  in  ecclesiastical  causes  is  a  mere  civil  supremacy,  bearing 
only  on  what  is  civil  in  these  causes, — on  their  temporal  elements 
and  consequences;  and  vindicate  this  on  the  principle,  that  the 
civil  power  is  entitled  to  assume  a  general  inspection,  superinten- 
dence, and  control  of  all  things  that  take  place  within  its  dominions, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  men's  civil  rights,  and  preventing  the 
frustration  of  the  great  ends  of  civil  society.  This  general  prin- 
ciple is  undoubtedly  a  sound  one;  and  in  this  sense,  and  to  this 
extent,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  not  only  the  church  of  Christ 
as  a  society,  but  even  the  conscience  of  individuals,  is  subject  to 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  supreme  civil  power.  But 
this  principle,  though  true  and  sound  in  itself,  has  evidently  no 
real  application  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  as 
exhibited  both  by  law  and  practice  in  England.  That  supremacy 
manifestly  involves  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, or  authoritative  control,  not  merely  circa  sacra  but  in  sacrisy 
— the  imposition  of  a  restraint  upon  the  essential  Hberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  as  a  distinct  society,  having  the  power  of 
self-government,  which  includes  the  right  of  finally  and  fully 
disposing  of  all  questions,  the  determination  of  which  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  church's  ordinary  necessary  business.  Accord- 
ingly, very  few  Church-of-England  men  have  ventured  explicitly 
and  unequivocally  to  take  this  ground  of  defence ;  for  though  it 
is  right  in  itself,  and  if  tenable  by  them,  would  leave  room  for 
professing  scriptural  views  with  respect  to  the  church's  indepen- 
dence, it  is  plainly  precluded  by  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Low-church- 
men, who  usually  admit  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  proper  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, are  equally  perplexed  and  confused  in  their  attempts  to 
defend  it;  because,  though  their  position  is  plainly  right  when 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  is  manifestly  wrong  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  scriptural 
views  of  what  a  church  of  Christ  is,  and  of  what  are  the  principles 
by  which  the  administration  of  its  affairs  ought  to  be  regulated. 
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In  consequence  of  these  difficulties,  and  cross-currents  of 
thouglit  and  influence,  the  writings  of  most  Anglican  divines  upon 
this  subject  are  miserably  defective  in  laying  down  consistent  and 
definite  principles,  and  commonly  exhibit  a  mass  of  vagueness  and 
evasion,  of  obscurity  and  confusion.  We  scarcely  know  of  any 
eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  who  has  fairly  and  man- 
fully faced  the  task  of  giving  a  formal  and  detailed  exposition  of 
the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  church  and  the  State, 
with  a  defence  of  its  different  provisions,  except  Warburton,  in  his 
"  AlHancc  ;"  and  here,  certainly,  the  exception  confirms  the  rule. 
Warburton  fully  admits  the  original  and  natural  independence  of 
the  two  societies,  the  church  and  the  State  ;  but  he  contends  that, 
when  they  enter  into  an  alliance  with  each  other,  the  independence 
of  the  cliurch  must  be  sacrificed.  He  has  not  proved  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  alliance  between  them  necessarily  requires  this ;  and 
he  has  scarcely  attempted  to  prove,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  State 
to  reduce  the  church  to  subjection,  or  for  the  church  to  consent  to 
this.  The  second  of  these  points  ought  to  have  been  proved  as 
well  as  the  first:  because,  though  it  were  established  that  an  alliance 
between  Chm'ch  and  State  necessarily  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the 
church's  original  and  natural  independence,  yet,  unless  it  were 
further  shown  that  this  sacrifice  was  lawful,  the  only  conclusion 
resulting  would  be,  that  no  alliance  could  be  legitimately  formed. 
But  having  got  over  this  great  step  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  church's 
independence,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  Warburton  proceeds  to  de- 
duce in  detail,  professedly  upon  theoretical  and  abstract  grounds, 
the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  ought  to  be  formed ; 
and  he  brings  out,  as  the  result  of  his  abstract  speculations  about 
what  is  right  and  good,  just  the  very  terms  on  which  the  alliance 
is  actually  formed  between  church  and  State  in  England, — such 
as  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  by  the  Crown, 
the  prevention  or  restraint  of  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision,  upon  appeal,  of  ecclesiastical  causes  by  a  civil  tri- 
bunal. And  then  he  holds  it  up  as  a  most  striking  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  it 
should  so  wonderfully  coincide  with  what  he  had  demonstrated  by 
pure  abstract  reasoning  to  be  the  right  adjustment ;  while  it  is  pretty 
plain  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  professedly  abstract  ar- 
gumentation, he  had  the  Church  of  England  in  his  eye,  and  was 
predetermined  to  bring  out  a  vindication  of  its  constitution ! 
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Most  of  the  other  Anglican  divines,  in  discussing  this  subject, 
just  take  things  as  they  find  them,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  best 
face  they  can  upon  them,  varying  in  the  accuracy  and  fairness 
with  which  they  bring  out  what  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  really  involves,  and  in  the  boldness  and  manliness  with 
which  they  defend  it,  according  as  they  have,  or  have  not,  some- 
thing like  scriptural  views  of  what  a  church  of  Chirst  is,  and  of 
what  are  the  principles,  the  standard,  and  the  rules,  by  which 
its  affairs  ought  to  be  regulated. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Episcopalian  divines  had 
to  defend  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  against  the  assaults  both  of 
Papists  and  Puritans, — Home  and  Bilson,  bishops  of  Winchester, 
and  No  well,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  being  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
former  class, — and  Whitgift  and  Hooker  of  the  latter.  .  The 
Puritan  cause  was  ably  defended  at  this  period  by  Cartwright  and 
Travers.  The  next  era  in  this  controversy  in  England  was  the 
discussion  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  the  oath  of  supremacy 
on  Papists  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  This  discussion  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  especially  in  its  bearing 
upon  temporal  things,  but  it  took  in  also  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown ;  and  the  writings  of  Bellarmine  and  Becanus  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  King  James  and  Bishop  Andrews  on  the  other,  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  When  High-church  views 
of  the  relation  between  church  and  State  began  to  prevail  under 
Laud's  influence,  they  were  zealously  attacked  by  Prynne,  the 
celebrated  anti-Episcopalian  lawyer,  who  conducted  the  opposition 
upon  the  lowest  Erastian  grounds,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
controversy  also  with  his  Presbyterian  friends.  It  was  at  this 
time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  form  which  the  contro- 
versy assumed,  as  conducted  between  Prynne  and  the  faction  of 
Laud,  that  Bishop  Sanderson  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Episcopacy 
as  established  by  law  in  England  not  prejudicial  to  royal  power." 
Pie  has  certainly  established  his  position,  but  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  spend  so  much  labour  in  demonstrating  a  truism.  There 
was  not  much  discussion  upon  this  subject  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revolution.  One  work  of  considerable  value,  how- 
ever, was  published  during  this  period,  in  1685 — "  Of  the  subject 
of  Church  power,"  by  the  Rev.  Simon  Lowth.  This  work  is 
written  in  a  very  uncouth  style,  but  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
important  matter  in  opposition  to  the  Erastianism  of  Grotius, 
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llobbes,  and  Selden,  and  in  defence  of  the  opinions  and  position 
of  AnMican  Hifrli-churclimen.  It  was  followed  by  a  valuable 
supplement,  published  in  1716,  entitled  "The  independent  power 
of  the  Church  not  Komish,  but  primitive  and  Catholic." 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting  department  of 
this  controversy  in  England,  was  that  which  was  connected  wuth 
the  discussion  of  the  views  and  position  of  the  Nonjurors  after  the 
Kevolution.  The  leading  Nonjurors,  in  maintaining  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  deprivation  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  bishops 
who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  put  forth 
sounder  views  of  the  independence  of  the  church  than  had  ever 
before  been  held  by  Church  of  England  divines — views  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  those  which  have  been  maintained  by  the 
Tractariaus  in  our  own  day.  The  principal  works  of  the  Non- 
jurors in  which  these  opinions  were  advocated,  are  "  Leslie's  case 
of  the  Regale  and  the  Pontificate,"  published  in  1700;  "Dod- 
well's  Parainesis  de  Nupero  Schismate  Anglicano,"  in  1704  ; 
"  Hickes's  Treatises  on  the  Christian  Priesthood,  and  the  Dignity 
of  the  Episcopal  order,"  in  1707,  and  his  collection  of  Papers  on 
"The  Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  in  1716. 

It  was  a  ver}'  common  thing  for  the  defenders  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  of  the  Crown,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  endeavour  to  supply  their  lack  of  satisfactory  argument 
upon  the  proper  merits  of  the  case,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  invidiam^ — in  the  M'ay  of  enlarging  upon  the  fact  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  Papists  and  the  Puritans  or  Presbyterians 
upon  this  subject,  and  holding  up  this  fact  as  affording  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  opposition  made  to  the  supremacy  w\as  un- 
founded. As  it  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to  be  a 
favourite  expedient  of  the  opponents  of  the  independent  authority 
of  the  church  within  its  own  province,  or  its  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, to  represent  this  doctrine  as  Popish,  and  as  the  history  of 
Tractarianism  may  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to  the  allega- 
tion, it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  in  so  far  as  concerns  mere  opposition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as  established  by  law 
in  England,  or  a  mere  negation  of  the  general  principle  on  wdiicli 
it  is  based,— namely,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  entitled  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
—Papists  and  Presbyterians  are  of  one  mind.     The  grounds,  too, 
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on  which  they  rest  their  opposition,  are,  of  course,  in  substance 
the  same, — namely  these — First,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford 
no  sanction  to  the  assumption  of  such  jurisdiction  by  the  civil 
power ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  scriptural  views  of  the  functions, 
privileges,  and  duties  of  the  Christian  church, — of  its  relation 
to  Christ  and  to  His  word, — preclude  it.  Thus  far  Presbyterians 
agree  with  Papists,  but  no  further ;  and  in  agreeing  with  them 
thus  far,  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the  primitive 
church,  the  leading  Eeformers,  and  all  the  existing  churches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  w^orld,  except  those  which,  having  tamely 
yielded  to  civil  control",  are  called  upon  to  try  to  defend  the  law- 
fulness of  their  actual  position.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  re- 
tained a  great  scriptural  truth  in  asserting  the  independence  of 
the  church  of  Christ  of  all  authoritative  civil  control,  and  her 
retention  of  this  truth  affords  no  reason  why  other  churches 
should  abandon  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
grossly  corrupted  this  doctrine,  as  she  has  corrupted  every  other 
portion  of  scriptural  truth  the  profession  of  which  she  has  re- 
tained. While  Romish  writers  often  talk,  in  conformity  with 
primitive  usage,  of  the  independence  of  the  church  upon  the  civil 
power,  as  if  they  meant  merely  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  church's 
right  of  self-government,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
upon  the  subject  is,  as  we  have  explaii^ed,  the  superiority  of  the 
church  over  the  State.  From  this  doctrine  she  has  deduced  these 
important  practical  conclusions — First,  that  the  church  has  juris- 
diction, at  least  indirectly,  and  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia,  in  civil 
affairs;  and,  secondly,  that  ecclesiastical  persons  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  State  tribunals  even 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters ;  just  as  the  Erastian  defenders  of 
the  royal  supremacy  have  deduced  from  their  principle  of  the 
superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical,  the  conclusions. 
First,  that  the  Crown  is  the  final  judge  in  the  decision  of  ecclesi- 
astical causes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sovereign,  being  the  head 
of  the  church,  cannot  be  lawfully  excommunicated.  The  true 
scriptural  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the  mutual  independence  of 
the  church  and  the  State  as  two  distinct  societies,  and  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  doctrine, — namely,  that  of  a  co-ordination 
of  powers  with  a  mutual  subordination  of  persons, — not  only 
afford  no  countenance  to  the  distinctive  tenets  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  positively  exclude  both  Popish  and 
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Erastian  extremes.  It  is  then  an  entire  misrepresentation  to  hold 
up  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  as  to  the  relation  that  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  identical 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Presbyterian  doctrine 
not  only  does  not  involve,  but  it  does  not  admit  of,  the  assump- 
tion of  any  control  by  the  church  over  the  State ;  and  it  not  only 
does  not  countenance,  but  it  precludes,  the  exemption  of  any 
ecclesiastical  persons  or  of  any  civil  questions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  power.  Nations  and  States  have  no  ground  to  be 
jealous  or  afraid  of  Presbyterian,  but  much  of  Popish,  principles 
on  this  subject. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  a  more  ample  and  emphatic 
testimony  has  ever  been  rendered  to  the  principle  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  civil  power  in  all  civil  matters,  than  was  given  by 
those  who  now  form  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  Disrup- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Establishment  in  1843.  Their  conduct  upon 
that  occasion  proved,  that  they  held  that  principle  thoroughly  and 
honestly,  in  all  its  extent  and  with  conscientious  conviction,  and 
that  they  were  anxious  to  pay  to  it  the  utmost  deference.  The 
peculiarity  in  their  position  which  imparted  this  character  to  their 
testimony  was  this :  that  they  believed  and  maintained, — undertook 
to  prove  and  did  prove, — that  the  interferences  of  the  civil  courts 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  which  they  could  not  render  obedience, 
were  violations  of  the  constitution  and  law  of  Scotland,  infractions 
of  the  Revolution  Settlement  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, — that 
not  the  church,  but  the  State,  had  violated  the  established  con- 
ditions of  the  union  between  them, — and  that  of  course  the 
church  still  had  a  moral  right,  upon  constitutional  and  legal 
grounds,  to  her  civil  privileges  and  emoluments,  notwithstanding 
all  she  had  done.  And  yet,  in  these  circumstances,  with  this 
opinion  honestly  held,  openly  maintained,  and  conclusively  proved, 
they,  when  refused  redress  by  the  Legislature,  deferred  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  existing  civil  power  in  civil  matters,  by  volun- 
tarily resigning  all  the  civil  privileges  and  emoluments  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  them. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  clear  and  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Presbyterian  and  Popish  systems  as  to  the  rela- 
tion that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities ;  but  the  independence  of  the  church,  as  it  has  been 
usually  asserted  by  English  High-churchmen,  is  a  very  different 
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thing  from  what  Presbyterians  have  ever  contended  for.  High- 
churchmen  are,  of  course,  deeply  tainted  with  the  Popish  element, 
— with  the  sacramental  and  the  hierarchical  principles, — while 
they  are  hampered  on  the  other  side  by  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  These  opposing 
influences  have  usually  communicated  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
and  inconsistency  to  their  expositions  of  this  subject.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  some  of  the  leading  Nonjurors  did  bring 
out  with  considerable  fulness  and  clearness  the  doctrine  of  the 
independence  of  the  church,  as  involving  a  denial  of  all  civil 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  They  had,  like  their  modern 
representatives,  the  Tractarians,  a  bitter  hatred  of  everything 
Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian,  but  they  admitted  that  on  this 
subject  they  adopted  the  Presbyterian  principle.  Dr  Hickes  says  : 
"What  I  have  written  here  on  the  principle  of  independency 
for  the  church's  rights,  is  agreeable  to  what  all  parties  in  religion 
profess  and  practise,  particularly  in  our  neighbouring  kingdom 
(Scotland) ;  where,  though  they  are  right  in  the  principle,  they 
have  no  right  to  apply  it  against  the  secular  powers  for  want 
of  Succession  and  Mission,  without  wJiich  they  have  neither  priest- 
hood nor  church.  But,  God  he  praised,  we  have  both,  and  it  is 
their  sacred  and  independent  rights  we  defend  against  the  invasions 
of  the  lay  power."*  This  statement,  while  asserting  a  general 
identity  of  principle  between  High-church  and  Presbyterian 
views  of  the  independence  of  the  church,  indicates  also,  plainly 
enough,  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  what  it  is.  According  to 
High-church  views,  the  independence  of  the  church  is  a  right 
that  belongs  only  to  the  clergy,  and  belongs  to  them  in  virtue  of 
their  proper  priesthood,  derived  from  apostolic  succession,  whereas 
every  notion  and  claim  of  this  sort  Presbyterians  utterly  repu- 
diate. The  High-church  principle  is  the  exclusive  and  lordly 
domination  of  a  privileged  caste,  claiming  control  over  the  con- 
science, in  virtue  of  a  divine  authority  communicated  to  them  to 
ve  or  withhold  the  necessary  means  of  eternal  life.  These  are 
e  views  of  church  power,  and  of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy  on 
which  it  is  based,  that  are  held  by  High-churchmen ;  and  they  are 
plainly  Popish  in  their  whole  substance  and  foundation,  in  their 
whole  spirit  and  tendency.    They  are  explicitly  asserted  and  fully 
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developed  In  the  writings  of  the  leading  Nonjurors,— Leslie,  Dod- 
well,  and  Ilickes,— and  they  have  been  distinctly  taught  by  the 
Tractarians  of  our  own  day. 

The  Presbyterian  principle,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  a 
reasonable  power  of  self-government  vested  in  the  church,  and 
in  every  section  or  branch  of  the  church,  as  a  distinct  society, 
limited  or  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of  scriptural  warrant  for 
all  that  is  done  or  imposed,  and  by  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  is  freely  conceded  to  all,  to  be  exercised  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  Presbyterians  assign  important  rights,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-government,  to  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  especially  the  right  of  electing  all  their 
own  office-bearers;  and  though  they  think  that  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  is  vested  in  the  office- 
bearers, they  do  not  restrict  this  right  of  ruling  to  the  clergy, 
but  extend  it  equally  to  the  elders,  who,  though  not  technically 
laymen,  because  ordained  to  their  office,  are  engaged  in  all  the 
ordinary  duties  and  occupations  of  secular  life,  and  fairly  repre- 
sent the  society  at  large.  They  do  not  ascribe  to  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers,  whether  clergymen  or  elders,  any  priestly  function 
or  authority  whatever.  High-church  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  priestly  office,  and  the  functions  and  authority  which  belong 
to  it,  amount  to  a  virtual  claim  on  'behalf  of  the  clergy  to  infalli- 
biHty,  and  to  a  power  to  save  or  to  condemn.  They  thus  effec- 
tually provide  for  trampling  down  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  church  authority.  On  all  these 
points,  the  independence  of  the  church,  as  advocated  by  High- 
churchmen,  differs  essentially  from  the  same  principle  as  held  by 
Presbyterians,  though  in  both  cases  it  excludes  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  power.  It  should  also,  in  addition,  be  remembered,  that 
as  the  doctrine  of  High-churchmen  about  the  independence  of 
the  church,  as  based  upon  and  deduced  from  the  priestly  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  clergy,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  so  they  have  sometimes  shown  a  considerable 
leaning  towards  the  Popish  principles  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  in  temporal  matters,  and  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics 
from  ordinary  civil  control,  though  they  have  scarcely  ventured 
to  bring  out  these  notions  openly  and  formally. 

The  Tractarians  of  our  day  have  embraced  and  promulgated 
the  substance  of  the  views  held  by  the  old  Nonjurors  upon  this 
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subject.  Soon  after  the  decision  of  the  Gorham  case  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  above  eighteen  hundred  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  subscribed  a  solemn  protest  condemn- 
ing the  judgment,  not  only  as  erroneous,  but  as  incompetent, 
because  involving  the  exercise  of  civil  authority  in  determining 
an  ecclesiastical  question.  Dr  Pusey's  v^ork  on  "The  Royal 
Supremacy"  is  intended  to  defend  this  important  step,  though  it 
contains  scarcely  any  general  argument,  and  is  filled  with  "  ancient 
precedents," — that  is,  the  actual  interferences  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters of  "  the  Christian  Emperors  of  the  primitive  church"  referred 
to  in  the  second  Canon.  These  High-churchmen  have  not  yet 
given  any  indication  of  any  practical  steps  by  which  they  mean 
to  follow  up  their  protest ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  expect  much 
from  them,  or,  indeed,  from  any  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  way  of  energetic  and  combined  action  upon  grounds  of 
public  principle. 

We  do  not  meddle  wath  the  soundness  of  the  decision  in  the 
Gorham  case  with  reference  to  its  own  proper  merits, — that  is, 
with  the  question  whether  or  not  Mr  Gorham  had  taught  any 
such  error  as  ought  to  have  shut  him  out  from  a  benefice  and  a 
cure  of  souls  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  was  pronounced  by  a  compe- 
tent authority, — that  is,  by  the  tribunal  which,  according  to  the 
reco2;nised  constitution  of  the  Church  of  EnHand,  was  entitled 
to  pronounce  it.  We  agree  with  Dr  Pusey  and  his  friends  in 
thinking  it  to  be  wrong  in  itself,  and  degrading  to  the  church, 
that  a  civil  tribunal  should  possess  the  supreme  or  ultimate  juris- 
diction in  a  case  of  this  sort.  But  while  this  state  of  matters  is 
wrong  scripturally,  it  is  certainly  right  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  referred  to  the  proof 
of  this  already,  and  need  not  now  repeat  it.  We  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
The  church  must  have  known  that  this  provision  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  ecclesiastical  causes  was  a  part  of  her  legal  con- 
stitution— a  term  or  condition  on  which  she  enjoyed  the  privileges 
and  emoluments  which,  as  an  Establishment,  she  derived  from 
the  State.  She  must  be  held  to  have  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  so  must  every  clergyman  who  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  benefice.  If  the  Church  of  England  should  ever  come  to 
entertain  scriptural  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of 
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a  church  of  Christ,  and  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  she  would  see  at  once  the  unwarrant- 
ableness  of  the  legal  arrangements  to  which  she  has  hitherto 
consented ;  she  would  forthwith  go  to  the  civil  power  and  ask  that 
these  arrangements  should  be  altered,  and  brought  into  conformity 
with  sound  principles ;  and  if  she  failed  in  this,  she  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  renounce  her  privileges  and  emoluments  as 
an  Establishment.  As  to  the  individual  clergymen  who  have 
protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  as  incompetent, 
it  is  quite  plain  that,  by  the  second  Canon,  they  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  ipso  facto.  We  do  not  know  how 
these  sentences  of  excommunication  ipso  facto,  which  the  Canons 
deal  about  so  liberally,  are  to  be  enforced  ;  but  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  this  case  the  penalty  has  been  incurred,  by  "  im- 
peaching a  part  of  the  royal  supremacy  as  established  by  the  laws 
of  the  realm,"  surely  the  two  Archbishops  could,  and  should,  do 
something  for  carrying  the  sentence  into  effect ;  and  they  might 
in  this  way,  perhaps,  if  they  had  courage  enough,  get  quit  of  these 
men,  who  on  other  and  higher  grounds  are  manifestly  unworthy 
to  hold  office  in  any  Protestant  church. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  position  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  reference  to  the  Gorham 
case,  and  that  of  those  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  who  now  form  the  Free  Church,  in  reference  to 
their  collision  with  the  civil  courts.  It  is  this :  that  every  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
when  he  entered  it,  that  the  established  constitutional  provision 
for  deciding  finally  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  after  they  had  been 
tried  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Archbishop,  was  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Queen  in  Chancery ;  whereas  the  interferences  of  the  civil  courts, 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  were 
unauthorized,  unprecedented,  unexpected, — such  as  the  church 
had  no  ground  to  anticipate  from  anything  contained  in  any 
statute, — from  any  dictum  of  any  institutional  writer, — or  from 
anything  implied  in  any  decision  which  had  ever  before  been 
pronounced  by  the  civil  courts  in  similar  questions.  When  the 
liishop  of  Exeter  pronounced  a  sentence  refusing  to  institute  Mr 
Gorham  on  the  ground  of  alleged  heresy,  he  knew  quite  well  that 
the  established  provision  for  ultimately  deciding  this  question, 
contained  in  the  constitution — to  which  he  must  be  held  in  all  fair 
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construction  to  have  consented,  and  under  which  he  enjoyed  his 
status  and  emoluments  as  a  prelate  of  the  Establishment, — was  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  Upon  this  ground,  he  and  all  other 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  are  precluded,  in  common 
honesty,  from  complaining  of  the  sentence  as  incompetent, — how- 
ever erroneous  and  dangerous  they  may  reckon  it ; — and  have  no 
fair  alternative  but  submission,  unless,  indeed,  they  choose  to 
renounce  the  civil  privileges  and  emoluments  of  a  constitution  to 
which  they  have  consented,  but  to  which  they  can  no  longer 
render  obedience.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  notice  this  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  Disruption ;  for  it  affords 
materials  which  warrant  a  condemnation  of  those  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  incompetent,  and  a  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  refusing,  even  in  her  character  as  an  Establishment,  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  ecclesiastical 
causes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
RELATION  BETWEEN  CHUECH  AND  STATE.* 

The  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  State  and  the 
church,  or  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as 
representing  and  regulating  them,  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versial discussion  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine ;  and 
there  are  some  important  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
it,  which  still  divide  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
deference  and  respect.  These  differences  are  not  merely  theoreti- 
cal, but  have  produced  important  practical  results  in  all  ages,  and 
even  in  our  own  day ;  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  world.  The 
subject  is  now,  much  more  than  in  any  former  age,  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  statesmen,  as  involving  practical  questions  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  solve,  and  the  right  solution  of  these  questions 
would  introduce  very  important  changes.  All  the  erroneous  views 
and  practices  upon  this  subject  which  have  at  any  time  appeared 
in  the  world  arc  still  to  be  found  in  it.  Even  persecution  for 
conscience  sake  is  not  yet  wholly  banished  from  civilised  coun- 
tries, or  confined  to  those  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pre- 
dominant ;  and  in  all  Protestant  countries  the  civil  powers  have 
usurped,  and  the  established  churches  have  consented  to,  an  exer- 
cise of  authoritative  control  by  the  State,  inconsistent  with  scrip- 
tural views  of  the  functions  of  the  civil  government,  and  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

We  assume  at  present  that  the  duties  and  functions,  the  rights 
and  j)rivileges,  of  the  State  and  the  church,  or  of  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  word  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  materials  bearing  upon  these  points. 
The  church  is  a  supernatural  institution,  having  direct  relation  ex- 
clusively to  men's  spiritual  and  eternal  interests;  and  we  can  know 
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nothing  certainly  about  it  except  from  the  supernatural  revelation 
which  God  has  given  us  in  His  word.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
State  or  civil  government.  This  is  intended  to  bear,  at  least  prin- 
cipally and  most  directly,  upon  the  temporal  welfare  of  men,  and 
ought  to  be  regulated  chiefly  by  a  regard  to  the  principles  of 
natural  reason.  God  has  not  prescribed  His  written  word  as  the 
only  rule  to  be  followed  by  nations  and  their  rulers  in  establishing 
and  administering  civil  government ;  and  He  has  not  given  them 
in  His  word  sufficient  materials  to  guide  them  authoritatively  in 
determining  all  the  questions  which,  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  entertain  and  dispose  of.  But  it  is 
not  on  this  account  the  less  true,  that  there  are  materials  in  the 
word  of  God  which  do  bear  upon  the  functions  and  duties  of 
nations  and  their  rulers,  and  that  these  relevant  materials  ought  to 
be  applied  by  them  as  authoritative  in  regulating  their  conduct. 
Some  things,  then,  respecting  the  functions  and  duties  of  nations 
and  their  rulers,  are  to  be  learned  from  Scripture  ;  and  everytldng 
that  determines  the  obligations  and  procedure  of  churches,  and  of 
those  who  represent  and  regulate  them,  is  to  be  ascertained  from 
that  source.  At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
whole  of  what  is  taught  or  prescribed  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
State  and  the  Church,  or  concerning  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, but  only  with  so  much  of  it  as  bears  upon  the  relation  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  them  ;  and,  even  under  this  head,  chiefly 
with  what  relates  to  the  peculiar  testimony  which  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  has  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

»The  substance  of  what  is  generally  regarded  as  taught  in 
Scripture  with  respect  to  civil  government,  including  the  relative 
duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  is  set  forth  in  the  Confessions  of  the 
Eeformed  churches,  and  in  the  old  systems  of  theology,  under  the 
head,  ^^De  Magistratu"  By  the  magistrate,  or  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  this  connection,  is  of  course  meant  the  party,  whether  one  or 
many,  possessed  of  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  entitled  to  frame 
the  laws,  and  to  regulate  ultimately  the  whole  proceedings  of  a 
nation.  It  is  only  this  supreme  legislative  power,  of  whatever 
parties  it  may  be  composed,  that  comes  directly  and  immediately 
into  contact  with  the  word  of  God  as  its  rule  or  standard ;  all  in- 

Iferior  authorities,  even  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  func- 
tionaries, being  bound  to  regulate  their  procedure  by  the  existing 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  nation  ;  by  the  provisions  which  the 
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civil  magistrate — that  is,  the  nation  acting  by  its  highest  organ — has 
established.  About  the  duties  and  functions  of  nations,  or  of  the 
civil  magistrate  as  the  party  entitled  to  enact  national  laws,  and 
to  regulate  national  affairs, — in  other  words,  about  the  origin,  the 
objects,  and  ends  of  civil  government  and  civil  magistracy,  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  some  information  ;  and  by  this  information, 
carefully  investigated  and  accurately  ascertained,  nations  and 
their  rulers  ought  to  be  guided.  The  chief  topics  under  this 
general  head,  which  have  been  discussed  in  relation  to  our  present 
subject,  are  these — first.  What  is  implied  in  civil  government 
being,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  an  ordinance  of  God  1 
and,  secondly.  Whether  the  promotion  of  religion,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community,  be  one  of  its 
direct  and  proper  ends  ? 

These  questions  have  been  largely  discussed,  especially  in  our 
own  day,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  and 
practicability  of  some  union  or  friendly  alliance  between  Church 
and  State, — the  warrantableness  and  the  obligation  of  the  civil 
magistrate  aiming,  in  the  execution  of  the  functions  of  his  office, 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  true 
religion.  If  civil  government  be  an  ordinance  of  God  in  some 
higher  and  more  definite  sense  than  merely  this,  that  it  is  the 
natural  appropriate  result  of  the  constitution  which  God  has  given 
to  men,  and  of  the  ordinary  providence  which  He  exercises  over 
them,  as  Scripture  seems  plainly  enough  to  intimate,  then  this  de- 
cidedly favours  the  idea  that  the  State,  acting  through  its  organs, 
should  recognise  its  responsibility  to  God,  and  should  co-operate 
with  the  Church  in  promoting  His  cause,  and  advancing  the  welfare 
of  religion.  If  the  promotion  of  religion, — the  advancement  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  community, — be  one  of  the  proper  objects 
or  ends  of  civil  government,  then  this  at  once  goes  far  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  called  the  Establishment  principle,  as 
opposed  to  the  Voluntary  principle  :  for,  upon  this  assumption,  it 
seems  impossible  to  dispute  that  civil  rulers,  in  the  execution  of 
their  functions,  are  called  upon  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  true 
religion  according  to  the  word  of  God ;  and,  with  this  view,  to 
enter  into  a  friendly  union  or  alliance  with  the  church  of  Christ  ;— 
unless,  indeed,  upon  the  ground  that  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  church  preclude  this. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  notice  that,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
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principle  of  National  Establishments  of  religion,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  establish  any  particular  views  of  what  is  implied  in 
civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  or  to  show  that  the 
promotion  of  rehgion  is  one  of  its  proper  objects  or  ends.  For, 
even  though  the  possession  of  civil  authority  were  regarded  merely 
in  the  vague  and  general  aspect  of  a  talent  or  means  of  influence, 
the  Establishment  principle  might  be  shown  to  derive  some  coun- 
tenance from  the  general  obligation  attaching  to  all  men,  in  all 
circumstances,  to  employ  all  their  talents  for  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory  and  the  advancement  of  His  cause.  And  if  it  were  conceded 
that  the  proper  direct  end  of  civil  government  is  only  the  temporal 
and  not  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community,  it  would  still  be 
quite  competent  to  argue,  and  not  difficult  to  prove, — first,  that 
civil  rulers  are  called  upon  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  religion  as 
the  best  and  only  certain  means  of  advancing  the  temporal  welfare 
of  their  subjects ;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion is  not  an  end  of  civil  government,  it  is  yet  an  end  which 
civil  governors,  in  the  execution  of  their  official  functions,  may  be 
called  upon  to  aim  at,  or — to  use  one  of  those  scholastic  distinctions 
which  so  frequently  throw  light  upon  an  intricate  subject — though 
not  finis  operis,  it  may  yet  be  the  Jinis  operantis.  On  this  ground, 
the  doctrine  that  the  promotion  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity Is  the  only  proper  direct  end  of  civil  government  has  been 
held  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  principle  of  National  Estab- 
lishments of  religion,  and  Indeed  by  men  of  all  varieties  of  opinion 
upon  the  different  topics  involved  in  this  general  subject, — by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  other  Popish  v^Tlters,  who  wished  to  de- 
press the  dignity,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  its  subjection  to  the 
authoritative  control  of  the  church, — by  George  Gillespie  and  the 
old  Scotch  and  Dutch  Presbyterian  divines,  who  contended  against 
the  opposite  doctrine  when  brought  forward  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  interfere  authoritatively 
in  the  re^fulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  doctrine  that  the 
promotion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community  is  one  of 
the  proper  ends  of  civil  government,  has  been  employed  by  Eras- 
tians  as  a  basis  for  the  position  that  the  State  ought  to  exercise 
authoritative  control  over  the  Church.  The  opposite  doctrine, 
that  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community  is  the  only  end  of 
civil  government,  has  been  employed  by  the  advocates  of  Volun- 
taryism as  a  basis  for  the  position  that  the  civil  magistrate,  as 
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8ucb,  has  no  duty  or  obligation  in  reference  to  religion,  and  is  not 
called  npon  to  aim  at  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 
We  believe  that  both  these  positions  are  unfounded,  and  -vve  are 
confident  that  neither  of  them  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the 
particular  doctrines  (opposed  to  each  other)  with  respect  to  the 
objects  and  ends  of  civil  government  on  which  they  are  respec- 
tively based.  We  have  already  explained  the  process  by  which, 
notwithstanding  the  admission  that  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
community  is  the  only  direct  and  proper  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  principle  of  National  Establishments  may  be  defended 
against  its  opponents ;  and  the  process  by  which  Erastianism  may 
be  excluded,  notwithstanding  the  admission  that  the  promotion  of 
religion  is  one  of  the  ends  of  civil  government,  is  by  showing  that 
the  magistrate's  obligation  to  promote  religion  does  not  imply  that 
he  has  a  right  of  authoritative  control  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  Scripture  has  not  settled  the  precise 
question  whether  the  promotion  of  religion  be,  or  be  not,  one  of  the 
primary  and  direct  ends  of  civil  government,  w-e  can  see  our  way 
to  a  proof  of  all  that  we  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  a  disproof 
of  all  that  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  in  regard  to  the  relation 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
without  needing  to  assume  as  established  ei^/igr  side  of  this  alternative. 
There  is  much  more  information  given  us  in  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  Church  than  concerning  the  State ;  and  it  is  indeed 
from  Scripture  alone  that  we  can  know  anything  about  the 
church, — its  definition,  nature,  constitution,  objects,  and  ends. 
The  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  the  church  forms 
an  important  department  in  Christian  theology.  Even  the  right 
scriptural  definition  of  the  church  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversial  debate,  and  the  settlement  of  this  point  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  some  of  our  leading  discussions  with  the 
Romanists.  In  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  subject  of  the  rela- 
tion that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  chief  topic  to  be  examined  is  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  church  as  a  distinct  society.  That  the  church 
of  Christ  is,  by  the  ordination  of  its  founder,  a  society,— that  is,  a 
regulated  union  or  combination  of  many,  for  the  promotion  of 
common  objects  and  interests,— is  very  clearly  taught  in  Scripture, 
and  is  indeed  plainly  implied  in  all  the  representations  given  us 
there  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  the  parts  or  sections  of 
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which  it  is  composed.  This,  indeed,  is  generally  admitted,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  at  any  time  proved  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  church  is  also  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  society 
distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  as  differing  essen- 
tially from  them  in  its  whole  character  and  qualities.  This  appears 
plainly  from  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  concerning  its  origin  and 
ends, — its  Author  and  objects, — its  constitution  and  government, — 
its  office-bearers  and  members, — the  standard  by  which  its  affairs 
ought  to  be  regulated, — and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  do 
or  should  compose  it.  The  distinction  or  diversity  between  the 
church  of  Christ  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  in  these  various 
important  respects  is  also  generally  admitted. 

Differences  of  opinion  have,  however,  arisen  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  permanence  of  this  distinction  in  all  circumstances,  and  as 
to  some  of  the  inferences  that  may  be  deduced  from  it.  To  under- 
stand tlie  discussions  which  have  taken  place  upon  these  points, 
it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Scripture  sets  before  us  a 
visible  catholic  church,  consisting  of  all  those  throughout  the 
world  who  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children  ; 
and  likewise  a  number  of  churches,  distinguished  from  each  other, 
having  each  its  own  individuality,  but  all  of  them  parts  or 
branches  of  the  one  visible  catholic  church.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  at  present  with  the  position  which  the  Congregationalists 
maintain  in  opposition  to  all  other  sections  of  Christians, — namely, 
that  upon  scriptural  principles  a  church  can  be  only  a  single  con- 
gregation. We  assume  at  present,  what  we  think  we  can  prove, 
the  truth  of  the  position  laid  down  in  our  form  of  church  govern- 
ment,— namely,  that  the  Scripture  doth  hold  forth  that  many, 
particular  congregations  may  be  under  one  presbyterial  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  course  all  the  Christian  congregations  of  a 
district  or  kingdom  may  be  so  combined  and  united  together  under 
one  government  as  to  form  one  church.  What  we  wish  especially 
to  notice  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  this,  that  the  leading 
views  taught  in  Scripture  with  respect  to  the  church, — that  is, 
the  visible  catholic  church  viewed  as  a  whole, — apply  equally  in 
substance  to  any  church — that  is,  to  any  portion  or  section  of  the 
whole  church — to  which  the  designation  of  a  church  may  be  legiti- 
mately applied.  Whatever  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  to  the  visible 
church  as  a  whole,  or  as  one  organized  society,  in  regard  to  its 
constitution,  laws,  and  government,  its  relations  to  Christ,  or  to  the 
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kingdoms  of  this  world,  is  equally  binding  upon  every  church, — 
that  is,  upon  eveiy  section  of  professing  Christians,  whether 
consisting  of  one  congregation  or  of  many  united  under  one 
government,  which  assumes  to  itself  the  designation  of  a  church. 
The  assumption  of  this  character  and  designation  by  any  organiza- 
tion of  professing  Christians,  larger  or  smaller,  at  once  imposes 
upon  it  an  obligation,  resting  upon  divine  authority,  to  conform 
in  all  respects  to  what  Scripture  teaches  concerning  the  duties 
and  functions,  the  laws  and  arrangements,  of  the  distinct  kingdom 
which  Christ  has  established. 

This  is  a  principle  of  some  importance,  and  admits  of  obvious 
and  extensive  application.  The  church  of  Christ,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture,  being  distinct,  and  in  many  important  respects 
formerly  referred  to,  different,  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
every  church  is  bound  to  retain  this  distinctness  and  diversity,  and 
cannot  disregard  or  abandon  it  without  acting  unfaithfully  to 
Christ.  No  change  of  circumstances  can  legitimately  transmute 
a  church  of  Christ  into  a  civil  society, — into  a  kingdom  of  this 
world, — or  exempt  it  from  -its  obligation  to  maintain  fully  its 
peculiar  distinctive  characters  and  arrangements  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  Scripture.  Some  have  contended  that  when  the  supreme 
civil  power  of  a  kingdom  professes  subjection  to  Christ's  authority, 
and  a  willingness  to  aid  or  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  designs 
of  the  church,  and  especially  if  the  .whole  or  the  chief  parts  of  the 
population  should  become  members  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
only  church  in  the  community,  that  then  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  church  as  a  separate  society  is  virtually  sunk  in  that  of  a 
Christian  state,  with  which  it  then  becomes  identified.  This 
notion,  or  something  like  it, — for  it  is  generally  put  forth  very 
vaguely  and  obscurely,— has  been  employed  by  many  writers  as  a 
ground  for  investing  civil  rulers  with  an  authoritative  control 
over  the  church's  affairs,  and  reducing  the  chvu'ch  to  a  condition 
of  entire  subordination  to  the  State ;  and  it  has  been  employed  by 
Dr  Arnold  for  the  more  honourable  purpose,— though  the  practical 
result  is  substantially  the  same,— of  exalting  and  refining  the 
objects  and  aims  of  the  civil  power.  With  whatever  views  this 
notion  may  be  advocated,  it  is  itself  fundamentally  erroneous, 
—implying  a  disregard  at  least,  if  not  a  denial,  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  what  Scripture  teaches  concerning  the  church,  upon  the 
principle  formerly  explained ;  and,  of  course,  concerning  all  the 
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parts  or  sections  of  which  it  is  composed.  Christ  has  made  His 
church  distinct  and  diverse  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  and 
distinct  and  diverse  it  must  continue,  if  it  would  not  change  its 
whole  character,  and  abandon  entirely  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  Him.  Civil  rulers,  by  becoming  Christian,  and  setting 
about  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  the  word  of  God  imposes 
upon  them  in  reference  to  religion  or  the  church,  do  not  acquire 
any  right  or  authority  which  they  had  not  before,  and  do  not 
become  entitled  to  alter  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  church, 
or  to  assume  any  authoritative  control  in  the  regulation  of  its 
affairs.  The  church  is  not  warranted,  on  the  ground  of  any 
obedience  justly  due  to  civil  rulers,  or  in  return .  for  any  favours 
wdiich  it  may  receive  from  them,  to  alter,  or  to  consent  to  the 
alteration  of,  any  of  the  characters  which  Christ  has  impressed 
upon  it,  or  of  the  arrangements  which  He  has  established  in 
regard  to  it.  Every  feature  in  the  scriptural  definition  and 
description  of  the  church  implies  its  essential  and  permanent 
distinctness  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Even  if  the  whole 
community  w^ere  members  of  the  church,  and  of  one  and  the  same 
church,  this  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  accidental  condition  of 
things  that  could  not  be  expected  to  last  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  if  it  should  last,  would  afford  no  warrant  for  disregarding  or 
setting  aside  Christ's  arrangements.  Although  the  church  and 
the  commonwealth  consist  of  the  same  persons,  it  would  still,  if 
Christ's  arrangements  as  set  forth  in  Scripture  were  to  be  at  all 
regarded,  be  by  a  different  tenure, — upon  different  conditions, — 
and  under  a  different  constitution  and  laws, — that  men  held  their 
places  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  whether  as  office-bearers  or  as 
members,  and  they  would  still  have  in  these  two  different  capacities 
different  duties  to  discharge,  and  a  different  standard  to  follow. 

Nothing  indicates  that  it  was  Christ's  intention  that  the  con- 
stitution and  arrangements  of  His  church  should  be  altered  when 
His  religion  should  gain  an  ascendency  in  a  nation.  Everything 
indicates  the  reverse.  He  is  to  be  with  His  church,  and  His 
church  is  to  be  with  Him, — that  is,  subject  to  His  control,  obedient 
to  His  direction,  submissive  to  His  will,  faithful  in  discharging 
the  duties  He  has  imposed, — until  the  end  of  the  world.  A  mere 
change  in  the  external  condition  of  the  church,  arising  from  the 
proceedings  of  civil  rulers  professing  to  discharge  a  scriptural 
duty,  is  a  fundamentally  different  thing  from  an  alteration  in  any 
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of  those  matters  which  manifestly  constitute  essential  features  of 
the  church  as  a  distinct  society, — of  the  arrangements  He  made  for 
the  administration  of  its  government,  and  the  regulation  of  its 
affairs.  The  classes  and  qualifications  of  office-bearers, — the 
nature  and  limits  of  their  authority  and  functions, — the  qualifica- 
tions and  privileges  of  ordinary  members, — and  the  superintend- 
ence to  be  exercised  over  them  by  the  office-bearers,  are  manifestly 
among  the  essentialia  of  a  distinct  organized  society,  and  cannot 
be  materially  changed  without  changing  its  constitution  and  cha- 
racter. Christ  has  settled  these  points  for  His  church  in  His 
word  ;  while  in  regard  to  civil  society  nations  are  left  free  to  settle 
most  of  these  matters  according  to  their  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  are  many  of  them 
which  cannot  be  settled  in  civil  society  in  the  loay  in  which  Christ 
has  settled  them  in  His  church. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  dis- 
tinctness and  diversity  between  the  church,  as  settled  by  Christ, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  must  be  permanently  maintained; 
and  that  their  complete  organization,  as  distinct  societies,  cannot 
be  infringed  upon  without  sin  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  it, 
— without  interfering  with  arrangements  which  Christ  appointed 
and  intended  to  continue  till  His  second  coming. 

We  have  said  that  there  has  been  some  discussion,  not  only  as 
to  the  permanence  of  this  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
State,  arising  from  the  important  differences  in  their  character, 
constitution,  and  objects,  but  likewise  as  to  some  of  the  inferences 
deducible  from  it,  or  as  to  what  is  involved  or  implied  in  it. 
From  a  setting  forth  of  the  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  State,  and  of  the  various  important  and  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  them,  there  has  been  deduced  the  inference  that 
there  can,  and  should,  be  no  union  or  alliance  between  them, — no 
definite  arrangement  for  affording  to  each  other  mutual  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance.  This  conclusion  we  believe  to  be  untrue; 
we  think  it  can  be  positively  disproved  ;  and  what  is  more  imme- 
diately to  our  present  purpose,  we  think  it  very  evident  that  it 
does  not  follow  from  anything  that  can  be  established  as  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  societies.  Since  the  general  ends  or  objects 
of  the  two  societies,  though  different,  are  not  only  not  opposed  to 
each  other,  but  harmonious  and  accordant, — since  they  are  both 
fitted  and  intended,  in  their  respective  spheres,  to  promote  the 
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glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  enter  into  a  friendly  union  or  alliance  with 
each  other,  provided  it  is  not  a  union  or  alliance  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  destroy  or  supersede  their  distinctness.  It  has  never  been 
proved  that  all  union  or  alliance  between  them  must  necessarily 
possess  this  character  or  produce  this  result ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  very  differences  between  them  afford 
important  facilities  for  their  affording  each  other  mutual  assistance 
without  encroaching  upon  one  another's  province  and  functions, 
abandoning  their  own  proper  position,  or  neglecting  their  appro- 
priate objects. 

It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  distinctness  of  the  State 
and  the  Church, — ^viewed  as  including  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  differences  between  them  which  it  implies, — affords  a  good 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  two  societies,  and  the  authorities 
who  represent  and  regulate  them,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  wdth  respect  to  any  jurisdiction  or 
authoritative  control  of  the  one  over  the  other, — that  it  precludes 
the  assumption  or  exercise  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  one  to  inter- 
fere authoritativelv  in  the  re^fulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  other.  We 
believe  that  this  conclusion  is  well  founded, — that  it  follows  fairly 
from  the  premises  ;  and  that  it  can  be  conclusively  established  by 
a  survey  of  all  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  This  is  the  branch  of  the  general  subject  that  bears 
most  immediately  upon  the  position  the  Free  Church  has  been  led 
to  occupy,  and  the  testimony  she  has  been  called  upon  to  bear. 
It  is  on  this  topic  that  the  controversies  which  have  been  long 
carried  on  inter  imperium  et  sacerdotiumj — or  as  to  the  relation  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities, — 
have  almost  wholly  turned,  until  in  our  own  day  prominence  has 
been  given  to  the  principle  of  Voluntaryism,  or  of  the  entire  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State, — a  principle  which  only  cuts  the 
knot,  and  certainly  does  not  untie  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  is  that  the  differences 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  which  constitute  them  two 
distinct  societies  should  lay  a  foundation  for  their  entire  inde- 
pendence of  each  other  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  or  authoritative 
control,  while  they  give  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  their  entire  separation,  or  of  the  unlawfulness  or 
impracticability  of  friendly  combination  between  them  for  mutual 
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aid  and  assistance.  That  two  societies  whicli  must  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  and  whose  leading  ends  and  objects, 
though  different,  have  yet  no  discordance  or  opposition,  should 
combine  more  or  less  for  mutual  co-operation  and  assistance,  and 
of  course  should  make  arrangements  with  each  other  with  this 
view,  is  a  position  which  has  every  antecedent  probability  and 
presumption  in  its  favour.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  wholly  upon 
those  who  deny  it.  And  then  it  can,  we  think,  be  proved  that  an 
obligation  attaches  to  nations  as  such,  and  to  civil  rulers  in  their 
official  capacity,  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  welfare  of  the  church.  The  appropriate  result  of  this 
obligation,  where  both  parties  rightly  understand  their  respective 
duties,  and  where  special  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
community  do  not  preclude  it,  is  the  formation  of  a  friendly 
union  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  that  of  two 
naturally  and  originally  distinct  societies,  the  one  should  be 
entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  over  the 
other,  has  every  probability  or  presumption  against  it.  The 
burden  of  proof  lies  wholly  upon  those  who  assert  it.  That  sub- 
ordination of  the  one  to  the  other  which  is  implied  in  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction, — that  is,  of  such  a  right  of  authoritative  control  as 
imposes,  ordinarily,  a  valid  obligation  to  obedience, — can  be  legiti- 
mately based  only  either  upon  the  natural  intrinsic  relation  of  the 
two  societies  to  each  other,  or  upon  the  interposed  authority  of  a 
common  superior.  The  natural  and  original  distinctness  of  the 
two  societies  would,  upon  general  principles,  exclude  the  first  of 
these  possible  grounds  of  superiority  and  subordination  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  special  features  of  the  two  societies  in 
question,  the  State  and  the  Church,  to  confirm  the  exclusion,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  invalidate  it.  If  it  be  alleged,  as  it  has  been, 
that  God,  the  common  superior,  has  invested  the  one  with  a  right 
to  exercise  authoritative  control  over  the  other,  this  of  course  is  a 
position  which  must  be  fairly  met  and  discussed  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  materials  which  legitimately  bear  upon  it.  So  far 
as  we  can  collect  the  will  of  God  upon  this  subject  from  the  more 
general  properties  and  qualities  of  the  two  societies  as  ascertained 
either  from  reason  or  revelation,  there  is  certainly  nothing  what- 
ever to  countenance  the  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other — of  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  their  entire  mutual 
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independence  in  respect  to  jurisdiction,  and  to  prove  the  unwar- 
rantableness  and  unlawfulness  of  the  one  usurping  any  authority 
over  the  other ;  and  the  very  same  result  is  brought  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  more  specific  positions  alleged  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Scripture,  and  to  bear  more  directly  upon  this  particular 
subject. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  are  just  three  theories  that 
can  be  maintained  upon  this  subject : — First,  That  of  those  who 
assert  the  superiority  in  point  of  jurisdiction  of  the  church  over 
the  State — the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  exercise  authori- 
tative control  in  civil  matters.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  has  been  maintained  more  or  less  fully  and  openly 
by  most  of  her  leading  authorities. 

Secondly,  That  of  those  who  assert  the  superiority  of  the  State 
over  the  church,  or  the  right  of  the  civil  rulers  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  has  usually  been  known  among 
us  by  the  name  of  Erastianism,  though  it  is  often  spoken  of  by 
continental  writers  under  the  designation  Byzantinism, — a  term 
derived  from  the  degrading  subjection  to  the  civil  power  to  which 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were  reduced  during  the  middle 
ages,  while  their  rivals  the  Bishops  of  Rome  attained  not  only  to 
independence,  but  to  supremacy. 

Thirdly,  That  of  those  who  deny  the  Popish  and  the  Erastian 
theories,  and  maintain  that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  two  co- 
equal independent  powers,  each  supreme  in  its  own  distinct 
province,  and  neither  having  any  authoritative  control  over  the 
other.  This  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  word  of  God  and  in 
the  Westminster  Standards,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  distinct  compendious  historical  designation  in  theological 
literature.* 

As  the  alleged  absurdity  and  danger  of  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
and  the  alleged  necessity  of  some  one  power  or  authority  that  shall 
superintend  and  control  everything  in  a  community,  is  the  common 
basis  of  the  two  leading  erroneous  theories  upon  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  some  observations  upon  it.  The  direct  disproof 
of  it  as  an  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  one,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  other,  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  proof  that 
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the  Church  and  State  are  two  distinct  independent  societies,  each 
havinf  a  distinct  c-overnnient  of  its  own,  self-sufficient  and  autho- 
ritative  in  its  own  province,  and  with  reference  to  its  own  functions 
and  objects.  If  this  can  be  proved,  then  no  valid  argument  against 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  can  be  derived  from  mere  incon- 
veniences or  embarrassments  that  may  occasionally  arise,  especially 
if  it  can  be  further  proved,  as  it  can,  that  collision  and  embarrass- 
ment may  be  easily  avoided  by  settling  the  limits  of  the  respective 
provinces  or  spheres  of  the  two  powers.  And  there  is  no  such 
great  difficulty  in  doing  this  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  Our  Saviour 
has  enjoined  His  followers  to  "  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's;"  and  this 
implies  that  there  are  some  things  which  belong  to  the  province  of 
Caisar,  or  the  civil  magistrate,  which  are  subject  to  his  jurisdiction, 
— with  respect  to  which  he  has  rightful  authority, — and  is  ordi- 
narily to  be  obeyed ;  reserving,  of  course,  the  great  principle  which 
is  of  universal  application,  namely,  that  "we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man."  It  implies,  also,  that  there  are  some  things  which  are 
God's,  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  belong  to  Caesar  at  all — not  to 
belong  to  the  province,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  authority,  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  settling  what  these 
tilings  are,  respectively.  Caesar's  things  are  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  men,  and  God's  things  are  the  conscience  of  men  and 
tlie  church  of  Christ.  The  civil  magistrate  has  rightful  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  persons  and  the  property  of  men,  because  the  word 
of  God  sanctions  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  because 
jurisdiction  in  these  matters  is  evidently  indispensable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  attainment  of  the  great  end 
of  civil  government,  namely,  the  promotion  of  the  good  order  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  He  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
conscience,  for  "God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  has  left 
it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men."  He  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  church  of  Christ,  because  "  Christ  alone  is  its 
King  and  Head," — and  because,  by  His  own  authority  in  his  word, 
lie  has  made  full  provision  for  its  government,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  through  other  parties,  without  vesting  any  control 
over  it  in  the  civil  magistrate.  The  civil  magistrate,  we  believe, 
is  bound,  in  the  exercise  of  liis  proper  authority,  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the 
church  ;  but  though  this  obligation  brings  religion  and  the  church 
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within  the  scope  of  his  care,  it  does  not  bring  them  within  the 
sphere  of  liis  jurisdiction  ;  or  entitle  him  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with,  or  unauthorized  by,  their  proper  nature 
or  their  prescribed  constitution.  The  civil  magistrate  is  also 
entitled  to  exercise  a  certain  superintendence  and  control  in  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical  matters,  limited  to  the  object  of  promoting 
the  attainment,  and  preventing  the  frustration,  of  the  great  end 
of  his  office — the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  But 
this  consideration, — though  authorizing  him  to  restrain  and  punish 
whatever,  under  pretence  of  conscience  or  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
interferes  with  the  interests  he  is  bound  to  guard, — does  not  invest 
him  with  legitimate  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  or  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  or  enable  him  to  impose  upon  any  a  valid  obligation 
to  render  to  him  obedience  in  these  things. 

Neither  is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  settling  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  things  civil  or  temporal,  and  things  ecclesias- 
tical or  spiritual.  Civil  or  temporal  things  are  just  the  persons 
and  the  property  of  men,  and  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  things  are 
just  the  ordinary  necessary  business  of  the  church — all  those  acts 
and  processes  which  the  Church  performed  and  conducted  before 
her  connection  with  the  State,  and  which  should  be  performed 
and  conducted  wherever  a  church  exists,  and  is  in  the  full  execu- 
tion of  its  appropriate  functions.  And  while  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  settling  theoretically  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  neither  is  there  much  difficulty  in  the 
practical  application  of  sound  principle  in  this  matter.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  questions  in  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  element 
are  combined.  Nay,  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no 
act  so  purely  ecclesiastical  but  that  in  some  of  its  aspects  and  con- 
sequences it  may  come  legitimately  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
civil  power ;  and  no  act  so  civil  that  it  may  not,  provided  it  be 
done  by  a  member  of  the  church,  come  legitimately  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  But  notwithstanding  all 
jthis,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  one  from  the 
)ther  by  a  fair  and  honest  application  of  the  principles  that  have 
)een  stated.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  subordinating  the  one  society  to  the  other ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  suggests  considerations  which  contribute  to 
establish  the  great  general  truth,  which  of  itself  would  fully  answer 
the  argument,  even  if  the  practical  difficulties  were  far  greater 
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than  they  are, — namely,  that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  two 
distinct  societies,  each  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  and  neither 
dependent  on  the  other  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  or  authoritative 
control. 

The  Popish  arfyument  for  the  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  over 
the  civil  in  point  of  authority,  derived  from  the  higher  and  more 
exalted  character  of  the  ends  or  objects  of  the  Church  than  of  the 
State,  has  manifestly  no  weight.  There  is,  indeed,  no  connection 
between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  This  notion,  however, 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  denying  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  distinct  government  in  the  State,  and  allows  them  to 
concede  this,  affording,  as  it  does,  a  pretence  for  alleging  that  the 
administration  of  this  distinct  government  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  Erastians  are  reduced  to  greater  straits.  Concurring  wdth 
the  Papists  in  holding  that  the  one  must  be  superior  and  the  other 
subordinate,  they  have  no  veiy  plausible  pretence  of  a  general 
kind  for  alleging  that  the  superiority  lies  on  the  side  of  the  State; 
and  thus  they  have  been  led  to  adopt  as  the  only  plausible  ground 
on  which  to  defend  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  exercise  juris- 
diction in  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  denial  that  Christ  has  appointed 
a  distinct  government  in  His  church,  in  the  hands  of  other  parties 
than  the  civil  magistrate.* 


*  See  "Historical  Theology,"  vol.  i.  p.  396,  etc. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  569,  etc.    (Edrs.) 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

THE  WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION  ON  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE.* 


The  scriptural  principles  which  regulate  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State  necessarily  involve  and  imply  these  two  posi- 
tions :  First,  that  the  only  rule  or  standard  by  which  the  affairs 
of  a  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  regulated,  is  the  mind  and 
will  of  Christ,  revealed  in  His  word;  and,  secondly ,  that  the 
parties  in  whom  the  right  of  interpreting  and  applying  Christ's 
laws  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom, — for 
the  management  of  the  ordinary,  necessary  business  of  Plis  house, 
— is  vested,  are  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  not  civil  function- 
aries. There  is  nothing  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  this  Con- 
fession which  is  inconsistent  with  these  principles,  or  which  sanc- 
tions the  recent  decisions  of  the  civil  courts  in  reference  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

In  proceeding  to  prove  this,  I  assume  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  twenty-fifth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-first  chapters  of  the 
Confession,  about  the  general  character  of  the  Christian  church, 
— the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  over  it, — and  His  appointment  in 
it  of  a  government  in  the  hands  of  church  officers  distinct  from 
the  civil  magistrate,  involve  and  imply  the  two  positions  already 
stated.  I  assume  further,  that  these  two  positions  fully  vindicate 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  church,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
her  refusal  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  that  her 
principles  and  proceedings  cannot  be  successfully  or  plausibly 
assailed  without  an  explicit  denial  of  these  positions.  I  assume 
all  this,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  and  proved  in  the 


*  From  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Dr 
Cunnmgham  in  May  1843,  immedi- 
ately before  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  entitled,  "Re- 


marks on  the  Twenty -third  Chapter 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  bearing 
on  existing  Controversies." — (Edrs.) 
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course  of  this  controversy,  and  because  no  one  of  any  weight  or 
respectability  has  ever  attempted  to  answer  it.  The  twenty-third 
chapter  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  our  opponents  only 
by  its  being  shown  that  it  contains  principles  inconsistent  with 
these, — that  is,  that  the  Confession  is  inconsistent  with  itself. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  presumed,  but  the  reverse,  and  very 
strong  evidence  must  be  produced  in  order  to  establish  it.  If  the 
twenty-third  chapter  is  susceptible,  without  straining,  of  a  mean- 
ing consistent  with  those  principles  so  clearly  stated  in  other  parts 
of  the  Confession,  this,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  inter- 
pretation, must  be  received  as  its  true,  real,  and  intended  import. 
It  is  quite  unwarrantable  to  impute  inconsistency,  especially  to 
such  a  document  as  the  Confession  of  Faith,  if  by  any  fair  inter- 
pretation the  apparent  inconsistency  can  be  removed.  Let  us 
consider,  then,  whether  we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  regard- 
ing the  Confession  as  chargeable  with  inconsistency  in  this  matter. 

Tlie  passage  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  which  has  recently 
been  adduced,  as  if  it  at  once  settled  the  whole  controversy,  is 
the  following:*  *'The  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself 
the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  he  hath  authority,  and 
it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in 
the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that 
all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and 
abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all 
the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed. 
For  the  better  effecting  whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  Synods,  to 
be  present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted 
in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God." 

Our  opponents,  in  quoting  this  passage,  sometimes  leave  out 
the  first  clause,  though  it  plainly  contains  the  leading  proposition, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  sentence,  and  with  which  its  other 
statements  should,  if  possible,  not  be  made  to  conflict.  The  reason 
of  this  omission  is,  that  they  are  afraid  of  being  asked  what  is 
meant  by  the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  which  "  the  civil  magistrate 
may  not  assume  to  himself," — a  question  which  many  of  them 
are  quite  unable  to  answer. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  single  declaration  overturns  the  whole 

•  Sec.  3. 
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case  of  our  opponents.  The  "  power  of  the  keys," — taken  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  as  it  must  be  here,  where  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments, — just  means 
the  ordinary  power  of  government  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church ;  and  more  particularly,  the  right  of  authori- 
tatively and  judicially  determining  all  questions  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  admission  of  men  to  ordinances  and  to  office  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  the  infliction  and  relaxation  of  church  censures. 
Whenever  the  civil  magistrate  presumes  to  decide  or  determine 
that  any  particular  individual  shall  be  admitted  to  Christian  ordi- 
nances, or  shall  not  be  excluded  from  them, — or  that  any  parti- 
cular individual  shall  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  and 
the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  cure,  or  shall  not  be  excluded  from  it, 
— then,  beyond  all  question,  he  assumes  "  the  power  of  the  keys." 
And  as  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  necessarily 
involve  or  imply  an  assumption  of  this  power,  this  important 
clause,  which,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Confession,  is  embodied  in 
our  statute  book,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  decisions 
are  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  word  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the 
land. 

It  is,  of  course,  upon  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sentence, — 
upon  what  is  here  said  about  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate, — that  our  opponents  found.  They  never  try  to  ex- 
plain the  precise  meaning  and  import  of  the  declaration.  They 
just  quote  it,  and  then  triumphantly  ask  us.  Is  not  this  inconsis- 
tent with  your  views  ?  Does  not  this  sanction  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session  ?  But  let  us  examine  the  meaning  of  the 
statement,  and  let  us  begin  with  inquiring,  first.  Who  is  the  civil 
magistrate  here  spoken  of  ?  and,  secondly,  What  is  the  standard 
by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  here 
committed  to  him,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  here  imposed 
upon  him? 

Now,  upon  the  first  of  these  points,  we  assert  that  the  civil 
magistrate  here  means  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  the  supreme 
civil  power  alone.  This,  like  every  other  part  of  the  Confession, 
is  a  summary  of  the  truths  actually  contained  in  the  word  of  God 
upon  the  point.  It  states  nothing  but  what  is  actually  found 
there ;  and  the  word  of  God,  of  course,  contains  nothing  upon  the 
point  but  what  applies  exclusively  to  the  State,  or  supreme  civil 
power, — the  power  that  is  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  national 
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duty,  and  the  promotion  of  national  welfare, — the  power  that  is 
entitled  and  bound  to  regulate  national  measures,  and  to  frame 
national  laws.  It  is  a  statement  of  what  civil  nilers,  when  they 
come  to  study  the  word  of  God,  find  to  be  the  function  which  He 
has  there  assigned  to  them, — the  duty  which  He  has  there  im- 
posed upon  them.  And  it  is  only  the  supreme  civil  power  that 
comes  directly  into  contact  with  God's  word  as  a  rule  for  ascer- 
taining and  discharging  duty.  All  subordinate  civil  authorities, 
including  the  highest  judicial  tribunals,  must  be  guided  in  their 
official  actings  by  the  constitution  and  law  of  the  country ;  and 
every  question  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  competent  to  them,  must 
bo  determined  by  arguments  derived  from  these  sources.  The 
civil  magistrate,  then,  in  the  Confession,  and,  indeed,  in  theologi- 
cal writings  in  general,  means  the  State,  or  supreme  civil  power  of 
the  nation  ;  because  it  is  only  the  State  whose  functions  and  duties 
are,  or  can  be,  declared  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  because  it  is 
only  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  not  any  subordinate  tribunal, 
which  comes  directly  into  contact  with  God's  word  as  the  rule,  so 
far  as  it  applies,  of  its  official  actings.  The  State  ma}^,  indeed, 
delegate  its  whole  powers  and  functions  in  this  matter  to  some 
tribunal  of  its  own  creation ;  but  if  this  is  alleged  in  any  case,  it 
must  be  proved ;  and  the  proof,  of  course,  must  be  derived,  not 
from  the  word  of  God,  or  from  any  summary  of  scriptural  truth, 
but  from  some  act  of  the  State  itself,— that  is,  from  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  particular  kingdom. 

If  the  civil  magistrate  here  means,  as  it  unquestionably  does, 
tlic  State,  or  supreme  civil  power,  then  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  dfduce  from  this  passage  any  direct  argument  in  favour  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  all  these  decisions  were  fairly  comprehended  within 
the  sphere  of  the  authority  and  duty  here  assigned  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  it  would  still  require,  in  addition,  distinct  and  inde- 
l)endent  proof  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  were  competent  to  the  Court  of  Session.  And  it  has  been 
unanswerably  proved,  in  the  speeches  of  the  judges  in  the  mino- 
rity, that  it  was  not  competent,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
law  of  Scotland,  for  the  Court  of  Session  to  pronounce  these 
decisions ;  and  if  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Court  of  Session  to 
pronounce  them,  it  must  be  equally  incompetent  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity  as  a  court  of  appeal. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  while  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  deduce  from  this  passage  an  argument  zVi  favour  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  the  passage  applies  only  to 
the  supreme  civil  power,  and  as  the  question  of  what  is  or  is  not 
competent  to  the  Court  of  Session  can  be  determined  only  by  an 
appeal  to  the  constitution  and  law  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  quite 
possible  to  derive  from  it  a  conclusive  argument  against  them. 
What  is  not  competent,  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  the  State,  cannot  possibly  be  competent  to  any 
judicial  tribunal  created  by  the  State.  By  the  word  of  God  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  State  may  not  assume  "  the  power  of  the 
keys,"  and  therefore  none  of  the  State's  functionaries  or  tribunals 
can  lawfully  or  competently  do  so.  The  Court  of  Session  has 
assumed  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  therefore  has  been  guilty  at 
once  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
If  our  opponents  could  prove  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session  were  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  action  competent, 
according  to  this  passage,  to  the  civil  magistrate,  this,  of  course, 
would  deprive  us  of  one  of  our  arguments  against  them,  but  it 
w^ould  not  of  itself  afford  any  direct  argument  in  support  of  them ; 
whereas,  by  proving  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  are 
such  as,  according  to  this  passage,  are  not  competent  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  we  at  once,  and  without  any  other  medium  of  proba- 
tion, establish  the  position  that  they  w^ere  not  competent  to  the 
civil  court. 

The  undeniable  truth,  then,  that  the  civil  magistrate  here 
means  the  State,  or  supreme  civil  power,  of  itself  proves  that  an 
argument  cannot  be  deduced  from  this  passage  in  support  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  while  the  declaration, 
that  "  the  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  power  of 
the  keys,"  proves  at  once  that  these  decisions  are  contrary  both  to 
divine, and  human  law.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  in  too 
strong  terms  of  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  brandish  this  passage,  as  if  it  at  once,  and  of  itself, 
fully  vindicated  all  the  recent  enormities  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Let  us  now,  secondly,  inquire  what  is  the  rule  or  standard  by 
wdiich  the  civil  magistrate  is  to  be  guided  in  the  execution  of  the 
function  that  is  here  entrusted  to  him  ?  And  in  answer  to  this 
question  we  say,  that  in  all  that  he  is  here  warranted  and  required 
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to  do,  be  it  what  it  moT/,  he  must  be  regulated  by  the  word  of  God. 
It  is  quite  plain,  and  can  be  denied  by  none  but  infidels,  that  the 
word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  by  which  all  religious  subjects,  and 
the  whole  concerns  of  Christ's  church,  ought  to  be » regulated. 
Whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  these 
matters,  or  to  do  something  about  them,  whether  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  conduct,  or  as  warranted  and  authorized  to 
exercise  some  jurisdiction  over  others,  they  must  take  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  alone,  for  their  rule.  The  matters  with  which  it 
appears  from  this  passage  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  something 
to  do,  are — the  preservation  of  unity  and  peace  in  the  church, — 
the  promotion  of  the  truth  of  God, — the  suppression  of  blasphe- 
mies and  heresies, — the  reformation  of  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
worship  and  discipline, — and  the  right  administration  of  all  the 
ordinances  of  God ;  and  there  is  manifestl}^,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  no  rule  or  standard  by  which  these  matters  can  be 
determined, — by  which  men  can  be  guided  in  aiming  at  the  pro- 
motion of  these  objects, — except  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Whatever 
the  civil  magistrate  may  be  warranted  to  do  in  these  matters,  he 
must, — unless  he  is  to  be  invested  with  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
lordship  over  the  conscience,  and  to  be  wholly  exempted  from  any 
regard  to  God's  authority, — form  his  opinions  and  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  rule  which  God  has  prescribed.  All  this  is  so 
clear  and  unquestionable,  that  it  was  distinctly  admitted  by  the 
able  and  learned  Erastians  of  former  times;  and  accordingly 
Gillespie  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  concessions  which  Erastians 
then  made  to  their  opponents,*  "  that  the  Christian  magistrate,  in 
ordering  and  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  causes  and  matters  of 
religion,  is  tied  to  keep  close  to  the  rule  of  the  word  of  God." 

Our  modern  Erastians,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  have 
not  ventured  either  to  admit  or  deny  this  principle.  They  dare 
not  deny  it,  for  it  is  so  clear  and  unquestionable.  They  dare  not 
admit  it,  for  this  at  once  would  put  an  end  to  any  decent  attempt 
to  defend  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to 
maintain  the  church's  obligation  to  obey  tliem,  as  these  decisions 
are  avowedly  based,  not  upon  the  word  of  God,  but  merely  upon 
the  law  of  the  land. 

That,  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  by  which  the  matters 

♦  "Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,"  p.  173. 
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here  referred  to  should  be  decided,  must,  of  course,  be  admitted 
by  every  intelligent  Protestant.  And  in  regard  to  one  important 
branch  of  the  functions  here  assimied  to  the  civil  maoistrate, — 
that  which  concerns  Synods, — it  is  expressly  declared,  that  he  is  to 
see  that  ^Yhat  is  transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of 
God, — the  mind  of  God  being  thus  distinctly  prescribed  as  a  rule 
to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Synods.  Upon  the 
ground  of  this  principle,  it  is  manifest  that  the  civil  magistrate 
is  not  here  authorized  to  do  anything  about  the  church  of  Christ 
until  he  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  is  the  will  of  God  upon 
the  point ;  and  that  whatever  he  does  must  be,  professedly  at  least, 
in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  And  it 
is  also  manifest,  upon  the  same  ground,  that  neither  the  civil 
magistrate  nor  any  other  party  whatever  is  entitled,  when  advising 
or  directing  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's  church, 
even  to  a  hearing, — and  still  less,  of  course,  to  submission  or  obe- 
dience,— unless  he  at  least  profess  to  show  that  his  views  upon  the 
point  are  scriptural,  and  undertake  to  prove  that  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ.  No  party  whatever 
ought  to  attempt  anything  in  these  matters  except  in  accordance 
with  this  standard ;  and  no  party  interfering  in  these  matters  is 
entitled  even  to  be  listened  to,  unless  he  at  least  profess  to  be 
following  scriptural  directions  himself,  and  to  be  urging  scriptural 
authority  upon  those  whom  he  tries  to  persuade,  or  presnmes  to 
command. 

Now,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  civil  courts,  .w^hich  it  is  said 
the  church  ought  to  have  obeyed,  and  by  which  she  ought  to  have 
been  guided  in  regulating  her  judicial  procedure,  did  not  profess 
to  be  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  but  merely  upon  the  law  of 
the  land, — did  not  profess  to  be  based  upon  a  regard  to  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  church,  or  any  of  the  important  objects  which 
the  civil  magistrate  is  here  authorized  and  required  to  aim  at, 
but  upon  a  regard  to  the  patrimonial  rights  and  interests  of  the 
patron  and  the  presentee.  These  decisions  may,  or  may  not,  be 
competent  and  legal,  but  they  cannot  possibly  derive  any  counte- 
nance or  support  from  this  passage,  which  plainly  implies  that  the 
things  to  be  done  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  standard  of  the  word ; 
and  they  cannot  possibly  have  any  power  to  bind  or  oblige  men 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  which,  in  whom- 
oever  it  may  be  vested,  ought  to  be  regulated  only  by  the  sacred 
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Scriptures.  In  short,  unless  the  civil  magistrate  seek  to  effect 
these  objects,  professedly  at  least,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  word  of  God,  he  is  not  exercising  the  authority  here  com- 
mitted to  him, — he  is  not  discharging  the  duty  here  imposed  upon 
him, — and,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  an  argument  cannot  be 
derived  from  this  passage  in  vindication  of  his  decisions,  or  in 
support  of  the  obligation  alleged  to  lie  upon  any  other  party  con- 
cerned in  the  government  of  Christ's  church  to  regard  or  obey 
them.  The  argument  of  our  opponents,  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage, would  be  seen,  if  they  ventured  to  bring  it  out  fully  and 
plainly,  to  amount  to  this, — the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
are  proved,  by  what  is  here  said  about  the  civil  magistrate,  to  be 
lawful  and  competent — to  be  pronounced  in  the  exercise  of  an 
authorized  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  it  was  the  church's  duty  to 
obey  them.  And  it  is  quite  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  indepen- 
dently of  any  examination  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Court  of  Session  be  the  civil  magistrate,  to  say,  that  whatever  the 
civil  magistrate  is  here  authorized  to  do  about  religion  and  the 
church,  he  is  bound  to  do  it  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
word ;  and,  therefore,  if  his  interferences  are  not,  professedly  at 
least,  based  upon  the  word  of  God, — and  still  more,  if  they  are 
professedly  based  upon  a  different  standard, — they  cannot,  in 
virtue  of  anything  here  laid  down,  be  entitled  to  any  respect,  or 
impose  any  valid  obligation  to  obedience.  To  say  that  this  passage 
affords  any  sanction  to  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
necessarily  implies  an  assertion  that  the  matters  here  referred  to 
may  be  lawfully  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  land  as  such, — for  on 
that  alone  were  these  decisions  based ;  and  this  is  a  position  to 
which  the  passage  not  only  affords  no  countenance,  but  which  it 
plainly  contradicts,  by  telling  us  that  the  magistrate  is  to  see  that 
these  matters  be  regulated  according  to  the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  a  mere  evasion  to  attempt  to  escape  from  this  argument 
by  saying,  that,  though  abstractly  it  may  be  true  that  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  anything  he  may  do  about  religion  and  the  church, 
ought  to  be  guided  by  the  word  of  God,  yet  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  an  Establishment,  where  the  Church  and  the 
State  have  entered  into  an  alliance, — where  something  like  a  com- 
pact has  been  formed  between  them, — where  the  two  parties  have 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  government, 
worship,  and  discipline, — and  where  the  public  documents  embody- 
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ing  the  articles  agreed  upon  form  a  common  standard  to  which 
both  parties  can  appeal,  and  by  which  both  are  in  some  sense 
bound.  A  statement  of  this  sort  has  been  occasionally  put  forth 
by  our  opponents  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  necessity 
of  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  or  any  reference  to  it,  as  the  only  rule 
by  which  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. The  evasion,  however,  is  of  no  real  avail.  It  is  true  that, 
so  long  as  Church  and  State  adhere  to  the  views  with  which  they 
entered  into  alliance  with  each  other,  and  so  long  as  they  are  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  interpretation  of  everything  affecting  its  terms 
or  conditions,  matters  may  go  on  very  smoothly,  and  there  may 
be  no  occasion  for  recurring  to  first  principles,  or  for  appealing  to 
the  ultimate  standard, — the  word  of  God.  But  if  a  difference 
arise,  either  from  an  avowed  change  of  sentiment  in  one  of  the 
parties,  or  from  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  public  docu- 
ments in  which  the  terms  of  their  agreement  are  embodied,  this 
difference  can  be  rightly  and  satisfactorily  settled  only  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  alliance  was  originally  formed, — namely,  by  an 
appeal  to  first  principles  and  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

A  serious  collision  can  scarcely  arise  between  Church  and 
State  without  one  or  other  of  the  parties  alleging,  at  least,  that 
they  are  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  Scripture; 
and  as  this  is  the  ultimate  rule  or  standard  to  both  parties,  an 
allegation  to  this  effect  never  can  be  irrelevant,  and  never  should 
be  set  aside  or  disregarded,  if  it  come  from  any  quarter  entitled  to 
respect,  and  if  important  consequences  hang  upon  the  adjustment 
of  the  point.  Whenever  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  pleaded 
by  Church  or  State,  the  matter  must  be  one  of  conscience,  and 
therefore  can  be  rightly  settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
Him  who  is  Lord  of  the  conscience ;  so  that,  if  the  Church  and 
State  come  into  collision  upon  any  matter  which  either  party  con- 
siders to  be  settled  in  the  word  of  God,  they  must  either,  by 
consultation  and  discussion,  come  to  an  agreement  upon  scriptural 
grounds,  or  else  they  must  separate  from  each  other.  Before  so 
serious  a  result  is  allowed  to  take  place  as  the  breaking  up  of  an 
alliance  between  Church  and  State,  either  party  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect that  the  other  will  give  them  a  fair  hearing ;  will  listen  to 
and  consider  their  scriptural  arguments,  and  decide  the  matter, 
professedly  at  least,  according  to  the  standard  of  God's  word. 
The  civil  magistrate  may,  indeed,  refuse  to  listen  to  any  appeal  to 
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the  word  of  God,  and  doggedly  declare  that  he  is  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  the  compact,  or  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it ;  but  if  so, 
he  is  certainly  not  executing  the  functions  committed  to  him  by 
the  word  of  God  and  by  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Confes- 
sion ;  and  therefore  is  not  entitled  in  this  matter  to  any  respect  or 
obedience.  If  a  dispute  that  may  arise  about  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  word  of  God,  cannot  be  rightly 
and  competently  settled  by  the  mere  dogged  determination  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  adhere  to  the  compact,  or  to  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  it,  still  less  can  it  be  lawfully  and  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  any  of  his  subordinate  functionaries,  in  the  exercise  of  mere 
brute  force, — by  interdicts  and  actions  of  damages, — by  civil  pains 
and  penalties. 

Every  one,  of  course,  must  see  that,  in  most  cases,  there  would 
be  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adjusting  in  this  man- 
ner, and  upon  scriptural  grounds,  a  collision  between  Church  and 
State ;  but  beyond  all  question  it  is  the  only  mode  of  adjustment 
which  right  principle  admits  of, — it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
civil  magistrate  can  rightly  execute  the  functions  which  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Confession  commits  to  him  ;  and 
surely  a  collision  between  Church  and  State,  threatening  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  alliance,  is  an  affair  so  important  as  to  require  the  in- 
terposition of  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  to  demand  a  recurrence 
to  first  principles,  and  to  the  ultimate  standard  by  which  all  such 
matters  oufrht  to  be  regulated. 

I  think  1  have  proved,  first,  that  the  civil  magistrate  in  this 
passage  means  the  State,  or  supreme  civil  power ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  all  that  he  is  here  authorized  to  do  about  religion  and  the 
church  of  Christ,  he  must  be  guided  only  by  the  standard  of  God's 
word ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  not  entitled  either  to  countenance 
or  obedience  when  he  interferes  in  these  matters  without  profess- 
ing at  least  to  be  guided  by  that  standard.  Either  of  these  two 
positions  separately,— and  still  more,  of  course,  the  two  conjointly, 
—establish,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage 
which  can  afford  any  countenance  to  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
civil  courts,  as  they  were  not  pronounced  by  the  supreme  civil 
power,  and  did  not  profess  to  be  based  upon  the  word  of  God,  but 
only  upon  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  old  Erastians  admitted  this  principle,  and  no  honest  and 
intelligent  Protestant  can  deny  it;    but  those  of  our  opponents 
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who  maintain  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  right  and  competent,  and  ought  to  have  been  obeyed  by  the 
church,  must  in  consistency  be  prepared  to  assert  the  degrading 
infidel  position,  that  the  law  of  the  land,  as  such,  is  a  proper  rule 
or  standard  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

These  positions  are,  of  course,  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  civil  courts  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  any- 
thing contained  in  this  passage,  and  cannot,  in  virtue  of  anything 
here  said,  be  entitled  to  obedience,  since  they  were  not  decisions 
of  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  did  not  even  profess  to  be  based 
upon  the  word  of  God.  The  second  of  these  positions  serves 
equally  to  prove,  that  the  recent  homologation  of  the  decisions  of 
the  civil  courts  by  the  State  or  Legislature,  is  entitled  to  no 
weight  whatever  as  imposing  anything  like  an  obligation  to  obe- 
dience ;  for  its  decision,  too,  was  not  based,  even  in  profession, 
upon  the  word  of  God.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  professedly 
based  even  upon  the  standards  of  the  church  or  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  for  neither  her  Majesty's  Government  nor  the  Legislature, 
in  refusing  the  redress  asked  upon  the  ground  of  the  standards 
and  of  statute  law,  attempted  to  meet  the  arguments  which  the 
church  adduced  from  these  sources  in  support  of  her  claims.  The 
decision  of  the  Legislature  was  based  upon  an  almost  openly 
avowed  determination  to  make  the  church  subservient  to  the 
State, — upon  Sir  Robert  Peel's  views  of  "  the  principles  of  English 
jurisprudence," — and  upon  certain  notions  of  "  law,  justice,  equity, 
and  common  sense,"  which,  it  seems,  had  found  their  way  into 
the  head  of  Sir  James  Graham.  The  decision  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  right  of  the  church  to  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Establishment ;  but  it  cannot 
have  any  weight  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  church  ought 
to  have  followed  the  course  which  the  State  approved  of,  and  in  a 
sense  enjoined. 

But  I  have  still  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  section  of  the  Confession,  and  to  show  that  it  contains  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  now  held  by  the  majority  of  the 
church.  The  old  Erastians  admitted  that  the  word  of  God  was 
the  only  rule  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  church  ought  to  be 
regulated  ;  but,  denying  that  Christ  had  appointed  in  His  church 
a  distinct  government  in  the  hand  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, 
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they  maintained  that  everjrthing  about  the  ordinary  government 
of  the  church  which  required  to  be  judicially  or  forensically 
decided,  should  be  determined,  ultimately  at  least,  according  to 
the  rule  of  God's  word,  indeed,  but  still  by  the  civil  authorities  : 
in  other  words,  they  ascribed  to  civil  rulers  proper  jurisdiction 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  sound  Presbyterians  have  always 
consistently  denied  to  them. 

The  declaration,  that  "the  civil  magistrate  hath  authority, 
and  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  pre- 
served in  the  church,"  etc.,  of  course  necessarily  implies  that  all 
the  things  here  specified  the  civil  magistrate  is  entitled  and  bound 
to  aim  at, — to  make  it  his  object,  by  all  means  lawful  in  them- 
selves and  competent  to  him,  to  effect.  And  the  leading  points 
to  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  are 
these  :  Does  it  mean  anything  more  than  this  ?  Does  it  indicate 
the  means  he  is  to  employ,  in  order  to  effect  these  objects  ?  Now, 
there  is  no  medium  between  these  two  things  :  either  it  must  mean 
merely  that  these  are  objects  which  he  is  entitled  and  bound  to 
aim  at;  or  it  must  mean,  moreover,  that  these  are  subjects  in 
which  he  has  rightful  jurisdiction,  that  is,  with  respect  to  which  he 
is  entitled  to  judge  and  determine^  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  others. 

Now,  we  assert  that  the  words  here  used  do  not  necessarily  or 
naturally  mean  more  than  this, — that  the  various  matters  here 
specified  are  objects  which  he  is  entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at ; 
and  that  to  interpret  them  as  going  beyond  this,  and  as  ascribing 
to  the  magistrate  jurisdiction  in  these  things — for  there  is  no 
medium — is  to  make  the  Confession  contradict  itself,  and  the 
known  views  of  its  authors  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  when  it  was  adopted ;  and  that  therefore  the  true,  real,  and 
intended  import  of  the  passage,  is  just  to  declare  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  national  establishments  of  religion, — namely, 
that  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  exercise  his  lawful  authority 
in  civil  things,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  these  great  results.  I  merely  indicate  the 
proofs  by  which  this  position  is  established,  without  illustrating 
them  in  detail,  or  pointing  out  fully  their  bearing  and  application. 

The  civil  magistrate  has  plainly  the  same  degree  of  power, 
and  tlie  same  right  of  interference,  in  all  the  matters  which  are 
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specified  here, — for  example,  in  promoting  God's  truth, — as  in 
reforming  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline. 
Whatever  power  he  has  in  regard  to  any  of  these  matters,  he  has 
in  regard  to  them  all,  even  the  most  sacred, — the  very  truth,  of 
God  revealed  in  His  word,  and  indeed  the  whole  business  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  this  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the 
statement  was  intended  merely  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  were 
all  objects  which  he  was  bound  to  aim  at,  and  not  subjects  in 
which  he  had  jurisdiction ;  especially  as  it  is  certain  in  itself,  and 
is  clearly  declared  in  the  Confession,  that  all  these  matters  with 
which  it  is  here  said  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  something  to  do, 
are  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesi- 
astical office-bearers,  and  that  the  judicial  regulation  of  them 
forms  the  whole  substance  of  that  distinct  government  which 
Christ  has  appointed  in  their  hands. 

The  introductory  words,  that  he  "  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,"  do  not  necessarily,  or  even  naturally,  mean  more  than  that 
it  is  competent  to,  and  incumbent  upon,  him  ;  and  then  the  next 
phrase,  "  to  take  order,"  on  which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  state- 
ment essentially  depends,  can  easily  be  proved,  according  to  the 
usus  loquendi  of  that  and  the  preceding  period,  to  mean, — to 
attend  to,  to  aim  at,  to  see  about,  to  provide  for,  to  labour  to  effect. 
It  is  indeed  just  a  translation  of  frocurare,  or  provider e,  or  dare 
operant,  the  expressions  used  in  the  same  connection  to  convey  the 
same  idea  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Confession,  published  in  1656  at  the 
University  press  of  Cambridge,  when  it  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterians,  this  clause  is  rendered  in  this  way, — niliilo 
tamen  minus  et  jure  potest  ille,  eique  incumbit  provider e  ut,  etc., 
etc., — it  is  competent  to  and  incumbent  upon  him  to  see  to  it,  or 
to  make  it  an  object  of  attention  and  effort.  Brown  of  Wamphray, 
who  was  a  minister  of  the  church  when  the  Confession  was 
adopted,  in  quoting  this  passage  in  his  Latin  work,  Libertino — 
Erastiance  Sententice  Lamberti  Velthusii  Confutatio,  translates  these 
words  in  this  way  :  ^' penes  tamen  eum,  ejusque  officii  est,  operam 
dare  ut,''  etc., — another  proof  that  the  words  mean,  and  were 
understood  and  intended  to  mean,  merely,  that  the  civil  magistrate 
is  entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  the  important 
objects  here  specified,  and  to  strive  to  effect  them. 

The  words,  then,  do  not  necessarily  or  naturally  mean  more 
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than  that  the  civil  majristrate  is  entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at,  and 
to  seek  to  effect,  the  different  objects  here  specified,  wliich  are  all 
comprehended  under  tlie  general  heads,  of  the  welfare  of  religion, 
and  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ.  This  is 
just  the  principle  of  National  Establishments,  which  we  believe  to 
be  not  only  true,  but  important.  The  Voluntaries,  in  opposing 
this  principle,  used  to  allege  that  it  necessarily  implied  the  right  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  exercise  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  religious 
matters,  and  over  the  concerns  of  the  church.  This  was  denied 
and  disproved  by  the  defenders  of  Establishments,  who  showed 
that  there  was  a  clear  and  palpable  distinction  between  the  object 
of  tlie  magistrate's  care^  and  the  sphere  or  subject  of  \\\^  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  that  while  he  was  entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  .relio;ion  and  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
he  had  no  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  authoritative  interference,  in 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  matters ; — that  the  sphere  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  only  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  men, — and  that 
his  jurisdiction  in  these  civil  things  he  was  to  exercise  for  promot- 
ing the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  objects  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
aim  at  and  promote. 

The  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  ruinous 
policy  gave  to  Voluntary  arguments  all  their  plausibility,  and  to 
Voluntary  efforts  all  their  influence,  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
Voluntary  notion  on  this  point ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the  magis- 
trate's obligation  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  brings  these  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  entitles  him  to  exercise  authority  over  others  in 
regulating  them.  Not  only,  however,  is  there  nothing  in  the 
general  principle  itself,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  stated  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Confession,  to  war- 
rant such  an  idea.  If,  indeed,  the  civil  magistrate  could  do  nothing 
whatever  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  except  by  the 
exercise  of  an  Erastian  control  over  the  church  which  he  favoured, 
and  by  tlie  infliction  of  persecution  upon  those  whom  he  did  not 
favour,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  views  of  the  Moderate 
and  Voluntary  parties  upon  this  point.  But  the  assertion  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
promote  these  objects,  leaves  untouched  the  whole  question  of  the 
means  which  he  is  to  employ  for  effecting  these  ends ;  and  the 
Confession,  while  explicitly  asserting  the  general  principle  of  his 
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right  and  obligation,  does  not  specify  eitlier  the  nature  of  the 
authority  he  is  to  exercise,  or  the  character  of  the  means  he  is  to 
employ,  for  that  purpose.  The  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction,— the  assumption  of  any  right  to  decide  authoritatively 
ecclesiastical  questions, — cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
means  which  he  is  to  employ  for  promoting  these  ends,  for  there 
is  no  statement  here  that  sanctions  this  idea ;  while  it  would  flatly 
contradict  those  parts  of  the  Confession  which  assert  Christ's 
appointment  of  a  distinct  government  for  His  church  in  the  hand 
of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  forbid  the  assumption  by  the 
civil  magistrate  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 

The  only  thing  specified  here  as  to  the  means  he  is  to  use  for 
effecting  these  ends  is,  that  "  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in 
them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God."  The  word  "  provide" 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  exercise  of  authority  or  jurisdiction, 
any  more  than  "to  take  order;"  and  as  the  latter  phrase  in  the 
Latin  translation  is  ^^ providere,^^  so  the  former  is  '^ p7'0S2ncere^'' — to 
see  to  it — or  to  make  it  an  object  of  attention  and  concern  ;  while 
it  is  manifest,  that  to  exercise  an  authoritative  control  in  synodical 
proceedings,  by  reviewing  and  reversing  them,  is  to  assume  the 
power  of  the  keys.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  this  passage  which 
warrants  the  magistrate  to  seek  to  effect  these  objects  by  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  to 
seek  to  promote  them  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper  jurisdiction 
in  civil  things,  by  exercising  his  control  over  person  and  property, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  he  is  to  aim 
at, — with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  Christ's 
church, — in  those  various  ways  which,  in  defending  Nation al 
Establishments,  were  proved  to  be  lawful  in  themselves,  and  fitted 
to  effect  the  desired  result. 

All  the  objects  which  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  are  bound  to 
aim  at,  the  civil  magistrate  is  also  bound  to  aim  at,  just  as  every 
private  individual  is  bound  to  aim  at  them.  The  magistrate  is 
prohibited  from  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  seeking  to 
effect  these  objects ;  no  specific  statement  is  given  of  the  means 
he  is  to  employ  for  this  end;  and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is,  just  like  men  in  general, 
to  use  the  authority  and  power  competent  to  him  as  such — and 
what  that  is  must  be  ascertained  from  other  sources — for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  purity  and  prosperity  of 
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the  churdi.  He  has  no  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and, 
therefore,  in  whatever  he  may  do  in  regard  to  these  things,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  he  must  act, — freely  and  inde- 
pendently indeed,  upon  his  own  responsibility, — hut  still  simply  as 
judge  of  his  own  act,  for  the  application  of  his  own  influence,  and 
the  regulation  of  his  oion  conduct ;  and  more  especially,  he  must 
not  assume  jurisdiction  over  those  who  alone  have  lawful  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  matters,  and  in  whose  hands  the  right  not  only  of 
aiming,  in  some  way  or  other,  at  the  promotion  of  these  objects, 
but  of  actually  administering  the  government  of  the  church,  has 
been  vested  by  Christ  himself.  It  is  true, — and  true  equally  of 
church  courts,  of  the  civil  magistrate  as  such,  and  of  private 
individuals, — that  they  have  authority,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
take  order,  that  is,  to  seek  to  effect,  according  to  their  place  and 
means,  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church,  etc.;  but 
it  is  true  only  and  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  and 
church  courts,  that  it  is  competent  to,  and  incumbent  upon,  them* 
"ministerially  to  determine  controversies  of  faith,  and  cases  of 
conscience  ;  to  set  down  rules  and  directions  for  the  better  order- 
ing of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  government  of  His  church  ; 
to  receive  complaints  in  cases  of  mal-administration,  and  authorita- 
tively to  determine  the  same;"  and  it  is  true  only  of  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers  and  church  courts,  that  their  "  decrees  and  determina- 
tions" upon  these  points,  "if  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  are 
to  be  received  with  reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their 
agreement  with  the  word,  but  also  for  the  power  whereby  they  are 
made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of  God  appointed  thereunto  in  His 
word,''  This  last  clause  points  out  distinctly  the  precise  difference 
between  the  interferences  of  civil  and  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
in  these  subjects,  ascribing  to  tlie  latter,  and  to  the  latter  only, 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  which  is  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  it— nothing 
whicli  marks  out  tlie  civil  magistrate  as,  according  to  God's  appoint- 
ment, a  proper  party  for  regulating  these  matters,  or  for  settling 
these  points— nothing  which  ascribes  to  His  decrees  and  determina- 
tions on  these  subjects  any  authoritative  weight,  any  power  to  bind 
and  oblige  others,  e\Q\\  prima  facie  and  in  the  first  instance. 

In  asserting  that  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  they  alone, 
possess  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters, — that  they,  and  they 
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alone,  are  entitled  to  administer  the  government  of  Christ's  house, 
according  to  His  word,' — we  do  not  mean  to  claim  for  them 
infallibility,  or  anything  like  it ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that 
they  have  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting  the  word  of  God,  as 
applicable  to  these  matters.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
every  individual  is  entitled  and  bound  to  interpret  the  word  of 
God  upon  all  points  for  himself,  on  his  own  responsibility,  for  the 
discharge  of  his  own  duty,  and  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct, 
— for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  he  will  obey  the 
decrees  and  determinations  of  synods,  and  whether  or  not  he  will 
concur  and  assist,  by  the  use  of  his  own  influence  and  worldly 
substance,  in  promoting  the  execution  and  observance  of  their 
sentences.  In  like  manner,  the  civil  magistrate,  in  employing  his 
legitimate  power  circa  sacra — in  exercising  his  rightful  jurisdiction 
in  civil  things,  for  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
good  of  the  church — is  entitled  and  bound  to  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  meaning  of  God's  word  in  regard  to  every  point  with  which 
he  in  any  way  interferes.  He  is  entitled  and  bound  to  form  a 
free  and  independent  judgment  upon  all  these  points,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  own  duty,  and  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct — 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not,  and  how  far,  he 
will  give  the  civil  sanction  to  the  decrees  and  determinations  of 
church  courts,  and  of  deciding  to  what  system  of  religious  doctrine 
and  of  ecclesiastical  practice  he  will  give  that  countenance  and 
assistance  which  his  control  over  national  measures,  laws,  and 
resources,  enables  him  to  render  if  he  chooses. 

All  this  is  true  in  itself,  and  is  universally  admitted ;  and  yet 
Lord  Medwyn  and  others  have  produced  passages  from  Gillespie 
and  Rutherford,  as  if  in  opposition  to  our  principles,  which  con- 
vey this  idea,  and  nothing  more.  All  this,  however,  is  fully 
conceded;  but  what  is  denied,  and  what  is  not  necessarily  in- 
volved or  fairly  implied  in  the  twenty-third  chapter,  is,  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is,  like  church  courts,  "an  ordinance  of  God, 
appointed  in  His  word,"  for  the  government  of  the  church  and  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  that  he  has  any  proper  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  matters  ;  and  that  any  other  party  whatever,  even  a 
private  individual,  is  called  upon  to  regard  his  decisions  upon 
these  points  as  the  judgments  of  a  competent  authority,  and  as, 
— ^because  they  come  from  the  civil  magistrate, — entitled  to  any 
reverence  or  submission  whatever.  The  decisions  of  church  courts 
upon  these  points  are  the  decisions  of  a  competent  authority, — of 
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a  party  authorized  and  appointed  by  God  to  entertain  and  dispose 
of  these  questions, — and  therefore  are  j)rima  facie  entitled  to  reve- 
rence and  submission.  The  civil  magistrate  and  private  indivi- 
duals are,  indeed,  entitled  and  bound  to  judge  for  themselves,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  discharge  of  their  own  duty,  and  the  regulation 
of  their  own  conduct,  whether  the  decrees  and  determinations  of 
synods  are,  or  are  not,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  act  accordingly,  upon  their  own  responsibility ;  but  as  church 
courts  are  the  only  parties  who  have  any  proper  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters, — who  are  authorized  and  appointed  by  God  to  en- 
tertain and  dispose  of  these  questions  for  the  actual  administration 
of  the  government  of  His  kingdom, — their  decisions  carry  with 
them  pnma  facie,  and  in  the  first  instance,  an  authority,  or  bind- 
ing and  obliging  power,  which  men  must  remove  or  overcome  by 
a  virtual  appeal  to  Christ,  grounded  upon  their  alleged  contra- 
riety to  His  word.  The  decisions  and  determinations  of  the  civil 
magistrate  upon  these  points,  as  such,  have  no  authority  whatever 
over  any  but  himself;  and  as  they  are  not  the  decisions  of  a 
party  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  they  do 
not  even  require  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  appeal  to  Christ,  but 
may  be  at  once  set  aside,  in  so  far  as  any  binding  power  or  any 
claim  to  submission  is  concerned,  as  passed  a  non  hahente  potes- 
tatem.  The  external  respect  due  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the 
importance  of  securing,  if  it  can  be  done  lawfully  and  honourably, 
his  countenance  and  co-operation,  will  always  render  the  church 
ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  any  scriptural  arguments  he  may 
adduce,  and  to  strive  to  bring  about  a  right  and  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  matters  under  consideration ;  but  his  views  and 
decisions,  as  such,  have  no  authority  or  binding  power  whatever, 
and  are  entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  the  mere  opinions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  If  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  proper  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  and  of  course  no  right,  when  he  decides  upon 
ecclesiastical  questions,  to  require  or  expect  the  reverence  and 
submission  even  of  private  individuals,  or  of  men  in  general,  still 
less  are  his  decisions  upon  these  points,  as  such,  entitled  to  reve- 
rence and  submission  from  those  who,  and  who  alone,  have  juris- 
diction in  these  matters, — who  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  and 
decide  all  such  questions, — and  who  are  the  only  competent  party 
for  authoritatively  regulating  them. 

These  views  are  clearly  sanctioned  by  the  thirtieth  and  thirty- 
first  chapters  of  the  Confession  ;  they  are  involved  in  the  leading 
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proposition  of  that  very  section  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  which 
we  are  considering, — namely,  that  "  the  civil  magistrate  may  not 
assume  to  himself  the  power  of  the  keys;"  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  remainder  of  the  section  that  is  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  them.  Upon  the  grounds  which  we  have  thus 
ratlier  hinted  at  than  explained,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  sec- 
tion may  be  paraphrased  in  this  way :  No  civil  authorities  may 
assume  to  themselves  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the  administra- 
tion of  sacraments,  or  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  government  of 
the  church,  in  determining  authoritatively  and  judicially  questions 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  admission  of  men  to  ordinances  and  to 
office,  and  as  to  tlie  infliction  or  relaxation  of  church  censures ; 
for  all  this  belongs,  according  to  Christ's  appointment,  to  the 
sphere  or  province  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  and  church 
courts.  But  though  this  is  true,  and  must  not  be  forgotten  or 
disregarded,  it  is  also  true,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  this,  that 
the  civil  magistrate,  acting  in  his  owm  province,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  competent  to  him  as  such,  is 
entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at,  and  to  try  to  promote,  all  those 
objects  which  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  are  bound  to  aim  at — 
everything  comprehended  under  the  general  heads  of  the  welfare 
of  true  religion  and  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of 
Christ, — nay,  he  is  not  altogether  excluded  even  from  meetings 
of  synods  or  church  courts,  who  alone  are  the  parties  authorized 
by  Christ  judicially  to  entertain  and  decide  these  points ;  for  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  promote  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  church,  etc.,  he  is  entitled  to  call  synods  and  to 
be  present  at  them;  and  though  not  entitled  to  exercise  any  judi- 
cial authority  in  controlling  or  altering  their  decisions,  so  as  to 
impose  upon  them  any  obligation  to  obedience,  as  if  he  were  a  higher 
authority  in  these  matters  than  they,  yet  even  there  he  is  to  exercise 
any  influence  or  authority  which  he  may  lawfully  possess,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  that  their  decisions  shall  be  according  to  the 
mind  of  God.  The  w^ords  in  the  latter  part  of  the  section  do  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  imply  more  than  is  here  admitted  or  de- 
clared as  to  the  interference  or  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
regard  to  religion  and  the  church  of  Christ ;  while  the  ascription  to 
him  of  anything  beyond  this,  and  more  especially  of  any  proper 
jurisdiction,  or  right  to  regulate  the  views  and  conduct  of  others  in 
these  matters,  is  flatly  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  the  Confes- 
sion itself,  and  with  the  first  and  leading  clause  of  this  very  section. 
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The  Confession  of  Faith,  then,  unequivocally  and  consistently 
supports  these  leading  positions,  which  are  perfectly  adequate  for 
the  satisfactory  vindication  of  our  whole  case, — namely,  that  the 
word  of  God  Is  the  only  rule  by  which  the  affairs  of  Christ's 
church  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  that  ecclesiastical  office-bearers 
are  alone  possessed  of  jurisdiction  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  the 
right  of  interpreting  and  applying  Christ's  laws  for  the  actual 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom ;  although  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  all  other  persons,  are  fully  entitled  to  Interpret  and 
apply  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  own  duty  and  the  regulation 
of  their  own  conduct. 

Our  opponents,  in  referring  to  the  twenty-third  chapter,  always 
talk  as  If  they  regarded  it  as  ascribing  proper  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  whether  or  not  they 
really  mean  to  assert  that  he  has  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  they  have  never  ventured  to  tell  us.  Is  there  no  man 
among  them  who  will  venture  to  lay  down,  in  a  frank  and  manly 
way,  and  in  distinct  and  explicit  propositions,  what  they  hold,  as 
to  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  power  or  authority  which 
the  word  of  God  and  the  standards  of  the  church  ascribe  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  in  sacris,  or  circa  sacra  ?  They  have  the  civil 
power  on  their  side,  and  they  seem  to  reckon  this  quite  a  sufficient 
reason  for  dispensing  with  anything  like  a  fair  and  manly  attempt 
to  defend,  or  even  to  state,  their  principles. 

The  writings  of  Gillespie  and  Rutherford  have  been  appealed 
to  by  our  opponents,  as  affording  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of 
the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Confession,  and  testimonies  against 
our  principles ;  but  nothing  has  been  produced  from  them  incon- 
sistent with  tlie  interpretation  we  have  given  of  the  Confession,  or 
with  tlie  leading  principles  we  hold,  as  opposed  to  those  which 
seem  to  be  involved  in  the  statements  and  conduct  of  our  oppo- 
nents. It  is  very  easy  to  j)rove  these  propositions  concerning  the 
writings  of  Gillespie  and  Eutherford : — first,  that  In  the  general 
substance  of  their  doctrines,  and  in  many  particular  statements, 
they  distinctly  support  the  principles  In  regard  to  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  now  held  by  the 
church  ;  and,  secondly,  that  nothing  has  been  produced  from  their 
writings  inconsistent  with  the  principles  now  held  by  the  church, 
except  in  so  far  as  some  of  their  statements  seem  to  extend  the 
magistrate's  poMcr  i?i  civilibus  circa  sacra, — that  is,  the  exercise  of 
his  riglitful  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  property  of  men  for 
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promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  church, — 
to  a  length  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  involving  persecution. 

But  by  far  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  put  upon  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the 
Confession  by  those  who  originally  adopted  it  as  the  standard  of 
the  church's  doctrine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Hundred  and  eleven 
propositions  concerning  the  ministry  and  government  of  the 
Church,"  published,  and  virtually,  though  not  formally,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  1647,  the 
same  Assembly  which  adopted  the  Confession.  Baillie  and  Gil- 
lespie had  been  appointed  to  prepare  these  Propositions  as  a  testi- 
mony against  "  the  errors  of  Erastianism,  Independency,  and  what 
is  falsely  called  liberty  of  conscience."  They  were  prepared  by 
Gillespie,  and  were  submitted  to  the  Assembly  of  1647,  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  expectation,  of  their  being  adopted  as  a 
public  testimony  upon  these  subjects.  The  Assembly  had  not 
time  fully  and  carefully  to  examine  them ;  but  having  approved  of 
the  substance  of  them,  comprehended  in  eight  propositions,  ordered 
them  to  be  printed,  that  the  church,  and  especially  the  theological 
faculties,  might  accurately  examine  them  before  next  Assembly. 
The  disputes  about  the  Engagement  prevented  the  matter  from 
being  resumed  in  the  Assembly  of  1648;  but  as  they  were  intended 
and  expected  by  Gillespie  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  they 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  what  he  at  least  under- 
stood to  be  the  general  mind  of  the  church.  This  important 
document,  though  beyond  all  question  the  best  evidence  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Confession,  except  the  Confession  itself,  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  researches  of  Lord  Medwyn,  and  of  any  of  our 
opponents  who  have  dabbled  in  this  matter.  And  as  Lord  Med- 
wyn recommends  "  the  advocates  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
church"  to  read  the  8th  chapter  of  Book  II.  of  Gillespie's  Aaron  s 
Rod,  with  which  many  of  them  were  familiar  long  before  his 
Lordship  began  his  studies  upon  this  subject,  and  which  contains 
nothing  opposed  to  our  principles,  and  a  great  deal  that  decidedly 
supports  them,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  these  Propositions, 
of  which  I  am  pretty  certain  that  he  is  totally  ignorant. 

They  make  it  manifest,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
Confession  was  not  intended  to  sanction  any  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  the  civil  magistrate,  or  any  right  of  authoritative  inter- 
ference in  the  concerns  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  they  decidedly 
support  the  principles  held  by  "  the  advocates  of  the  recent  pro- 
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ceedings  of  tlie  church."  I  shall  give  some  extracts  in  proof  of 
this,  although  the  evidence  cannot  be  brought  out  in  all  its  strength 
without  a  perusal  of  the  whole. 

4.  "The  Church  ought  to  be  governed  hy  no  other  persons 
than  ministers  and  stewards  preferred  and  placed  by  Christ,  and 
after  no  other  manner  than  according  to  the  laws  made  hy  Him; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  may  challenge 
to  itself  authority  or  dominion  over  the  Church.  But  whosoever 
they  are  that  would  have  the  things  of  Christ  to  be  administered, 
not  according  to  the  ordinance  and  will  of  Christ  revealed  in  His 
word,  but  as  it  liketli  them,  and  according  to  their  own  will  and 
prescript,  what  other  thing  go  they  about  to  do  than  by  horrible 
sacrilege  to  throw  down  Christ  from  His  own  throne?" 

5.  "  For  our  only  Lawgiver  and  Interpreter  of  His  Father's 
will,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  prescribed  and  fore-appointed  the  rule 
according  to  which  He  would  have  His  worship  and  the  govern- 
ment of  His  own  house  to  be  ordered. 

"  To  wrest  this  rule  of  Christ,  laid  open  in  His  Holy  Word, 
to  the  counsels,  wills,  manners,  devices,  or  laivs  of  men,  is  most  high 
impiety.  But  contrarily,  the  law  of  faith  commandeth  the  counsel 
and  purposes  of  men  to  be  framed  and  conformed  to  this  rule, 
and  overturneth  all  the  reasonings  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  bringeth 
into  captivity  the  thoughts  of  the  proud-swelling  mind  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ :  Neither  ought  the  voice  of  any  to  take  place, 
or  he  rested  upon  in  the  Church,  but  the  voice  of  Christ  alone.'' 

6.  "  The  same  Lord  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Head  of  the  Church,  hath  ordained  in  the  New  Testament  not 
only  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  administration  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  also  ecclesiastical  government,  distinct  and 
differing  from  the  civil  government ;  and  it  is  His  will  that  there 
be  such  a  government  distinct  from  the  civil  in  all  His  Churches 
everywhere,  as  well  those  which  live  under  Christian,  as  those 
under  infidel,  magistrates,  even  until  the  end  of  the  world." 

41.  "  The  orthodox  churches  believe,  and  do  willingly  acknow- 
ledge, that  every  lawful  magistrate,  being  by  God  Himself  consti- 
tuted the  keeper  and  defender  of  both  tables  of  the  law,  may  and 
ought  first  and  chiefly  to  take  care  of  God's  glory,  and  (according 
TO  HIS  PLACE,  OH  IN  HIS  MANNER  AND  w^ay),*  to  preserve  religion 
wlien  pure,  and  to  restore  it  when  decayed  and  corrupted :  and  also 

•  This  imi)ortant  clause  is  in  the  La-  I  the  same  time,  and  rests  upon  the  same 
tin  translation  which  was  published  at  |  authority,  "  atque  more  modoque  smo." 
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to  provide  a  learned  and  godly  ministry,  schools  also  and  synods,  as 
likewise  to  restrain  and  punish  as  well  atheists,  blasphemers,  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  as  the  violators  of  justice  and  public  peace." 

95.  "  Christian  magistrates  and  princes  embracing  Christ,  and 
sincerely  giving  their  names  to  Him,  do  not  only  serve  Him  as 
men,  but  also  use  their  office  to  His  glory  and  the  good  of  the 
Church ;  they  defend,  stand  for,  and  take  care  to  propagate  the 
true  faith  and  godliness ;  they  afford  places  of  habitation  to  the 
Church,  and  furnish  necessary  helps  and  supports;  turn  away 
injuries  done  to  it,  restrain  false  religion,  and  cherish,  underprop, 
and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church;  so  far  they 
are  from  diminishing,  changing,  or  restraining  those  rights ;  for  so 
the  condition  of  the  Church  were  in  that  respect  luorse,  and  the 
liberty  thereof  more  cut  short,  under  the  Christian  magistrate,  than 
under  the  infidel  or  heathenV 

96.  "Wherefore  seeing  these  nursing-fathers,  favourers  and 
defenders,  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth, 
nor  have  any  right  against  the  gospel,  but  for  the  gospel ;  and 
their  power  in  respect  of  the  Church  whereof  they  bear  the  care, 
being  not  privative  or  destructive,  but  cumulative  and  auxiliary, 
thereby  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  they  ought  to  cherish,  and  by 
their  authority  ought  to  establish  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  but 
yet  not  with  implicit  faith  or  blind  obedience ; — for  the  Reformed 
Churches  do  not  deny  to  any  of  the  faithful,  much  less  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  judgment  of  Christian  prudence  and  discretion  concern- 
ing those  things  which  are  decreed  or  determined  by  the  Church." 

97.  "  Therefore,  as  to  each  member  of  the  Church  respectively, 
so  unto  the  magistrate,  belongeth  the  judgment  of  such  things, 
both  to  apprehend  and  to  judge  of  them ;  for  although  the  magis- 
trate is  not  07'dained  and  preferred  of  God,  that  he  should  be  a  judge 
of  matters  and  causes  spiHtual,  of  which  there  is  controversy  in  the 
Church,  Yet  is  he  questionless  judge  of  his  own  civil 
ACT  ABOUT  SPIRITUAL  THINGS ;  namely,  of  defending  them  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  of  approving  or  tolerating  the  same ;  and  if, 
in  this  business,  he  judge  and  determine  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  flesh,  and  not  according  to  the  w^isdom  which  is  from  above, 
he  is  to  render  an  account  thereof  before  the  supreme  tribunal." 

98.  "  However,  the  ecclesiastical  disciphne,  according  as  it  is 
ordained  by  Christ,  whether  it  be  established  and  ratified  by  civil 
authority  or  not,  ought  to  be  retained  and  exercised  in  the  society 
of  the  faithful  (as  long  as  it  is  free  and  safe  for  them  to  come 
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together  in  holy  assemblies),  for  the  want  of  civil  authority  is  unto 
the  Church  like  a  ceasing  gain,  but  not  like  damage  or  loss  ensu- 
ing ;  as  it  superaddcth  nothing  more,  so  it  takes  nothing  away." 

On  the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  function  and  duty  about 
s}Tiods,  which  some  may  perhaps  think  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  the  Propositions  are  particularly  explicit. 

51.  "The  magistrate  calleth  together  synods,  not  as  touching 
those  things  which  are  proper  to  synods,  but  in  respect  of  the 
things  which  are  common  to  synods  with  other  meetings  and  civil 
public  assemblies, — that  is,  not  as  they  are  assemblies  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  to  treat  of  matters  spiritual,  but  as  they  are  public 
assemblies  within  his  territories." 

65.  "  By  his  command  he  assembleth  synods  when  there  is 
need  of  them.  He  maketh  synods  also  safe  and  secure,  and  in  a 
civil  way  presideth  or  moderateth  in  them  (if  it  so  seem  good  to 
him),  either  by  himself,  or  by  a  substitute  commissioner :  in  all 
which  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  though  occupied  about  spiritual 
things,  is  not  for  all  that  spiritual,  but  civil." 

This  evidence  is  sufficient  as  to  the  meaning  which  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  truly  bears,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  put 
upon  it  by  those  who  framed  and  adopted  it.* 


•  The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1647,  by 
whicli  she  approved  and  adopted  the 
"VYestminster  Confession  of  Faith,  con- 
tains the  following  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  she  understands  and 
receives  certain  statements  of  the  Con- 
fession in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  in  connection  with 
the  church  : — "  Lest  our  intention  and 
mwuiing  be  in  some  particulars  mis- 
undcr.stooil,  it  is  hereby  expressly  de- 
clared and  provided,  That  the  not  men- 
tioning in  this  Confession  the  several 
sorts  of  ecclesiastical  ollicers  and  as- 
semblies, shall  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
truth  of  Christ  in  these  particulars,  to 
be  expressed  fully  in  the  Directory  of 
(iovernment.  It  is  further  declared, 
That  the  Assembly  understandeth  some 
parts  of  the  second  article  of  the  thirty- 
one  chapter  only  of  kirks  not  settled  or 
constituted  in  point  of  government; 
And  that  although,  in  such  kirks,  a 
synod  of  Ministers  and  other  fit  per- 
sons may  be  called  by  the  Magistrate's 
authority  and    nomination,   without 


any  other  call,  to  consult  and  advise 
with  about  matters  of  religion  ;  and 
although,  likewise,  the  Ministers  of 
Christ,  without  delegation  from  their 
churches,  may  of  themselves,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  meet  together 
synodically  in  such  kirks  not  yet  con- 
stituted, yet  neither  of  these  ought 
to  be  done  in  kirks  constituted  and 
settled ;  it  being  always  free  to  the 
Magistrate  to  advise  with  synods  of 
ministers  and  ruling  elders,  meeting 
upon  delegation  from  their  churches, 
either  ordinarily,  or,  being  indicted  by 
his  authority,  occasionally,  and  pro  re 
nata ;  it  being  also  free  to  assemble 
together  synodically,  as  well  pro  ? 
nata  as  at  the  ordinary  times,  upoh 
delegation  from  the  churches,  by  the 
intrinsical  power  received  from  Christ, 
as  often  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  so  to  assemble,  in  case 
the  Magistrate,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Church,  withhold  or  deny  his  consent; 
the  necessity  of  occasional  assemblies 
being  first  remonstrate  unto  him  by 
humble  supplication."     (Edrs.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CHURCH    POWER. 

What  is  called  the  power  of  the  keys  is  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  Popish  controversy,  as  this  power  is  made  the 
basis  or  foundation  of  those  claims  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
sets  up  to  entire  control  over  men's  consciences, — the  main  ground 
on  which  she  rests  all  that  system  of  tyranny  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  that  distinguish  her.  The  practical  applications 
which  she  makes  of  her  doctrine  about  the  power  of  the  keys  are 
sufficiently  extravagant  and  offensive,  and  bring  out  results  of 
a  most  injurious  and  anti-scriptural  character ;  and  yet  the 
general  principle  itself  is  not  without  some  plausible  support  in 
the  apparent,  or  prima  facie,  meaning  of  some  scriptural  state- 
ments. 

The  name  and  the  doctrine  are  derived  from  the  words  ad- 
dressed by  our  Lord  to  Peter* — "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven," — words  which,  in  substance.  He  addressed 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion!  to  all  the  apostles.  Our  Saviour  is 
supposed  to  have  given  an  explanation  of  what  He  meant  by  this 
power  of  the  keys, — this  power  of  binding  and  loosing, — or,  at 
least,  of  a  part  of  what  is  involved  in  it,  when  after  His  resurrec- 
tion He  addressed  the  apostles  in  these  words  4  "Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  The 
Church  of  Rome  teaches  that,  when  our  Saviour  pronounced  these 
words.  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  gave  to  the 
priesthood  in  all  succeeding  ages  the  power  of  remitting  or  retain- 


*Matt.  xvi.  19.  fMatt.  xviii.  18.  JJohn  xx.  22,  23. 
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iiig  sins, — a  power  which  is  not  merely  declai'ative,  but  judicial 
and  effective  ;  and  the  exercise  of  which  by  them  on  earth  He  has 
pledged  Himself  to  ratify  in  heaven.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  fulness 
with  which  it  was  given  to  the  apostles,  she  claims  and  professes 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys  generally  in  the  government  of 
the  church, — in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, — and 
specially  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

We  shall  first  advert  to  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the 
absolution  conferred  in  it.  The  positions  that  such  a  sacrament 
was  instituted  by  Christ,  and  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
forgiveness  of  every  post-baptismal  sin,  that  it  be  confessed  to  a 
priest,  have  not  directly,  and  in  themselves,  any  appearance  of 
foundation  in  Scripture.  The  alleged  warrant  for  such  a  sacra- 
ment, and  the  pretended  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest,  in  order 
to  forgiveness,  are  at  best  mere  inferences  from  the  alleged  right 
of  the  priesthood  to  remit  or  retain  sin.  Were  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance  as  an  external  ordinance  once  proved 
from  Scripture,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  applying  to 
it,  as  Papists  do,  all  the  scriptural  statements  which  enforce  the 
obligation  and  necessity  of  repentance ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all 
scriptural  warrant  for  such  a  sacrament,  their  common  interpre- 
tation of  these  passages  is  wholly  unwarranted,  while  it  is  fitted 
to  exert  a  most  injurious  influence.  Papists  scarcely  pretend  that 
there  is  any  scriptural  ground  for  the  alleged  necessity  of  confes- 
sion, except  this, — that  the  priests  cannot  exercise  the  power  of 
the  keys  in  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  unless  these  sins  be  con- 
fessed to  them,  with  a  specification  of  all  their  circumstances. 
All,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  alleged  power  of  absolution  said 
to  be  permanently  vested  in  the  priesthood  by  Christ's  appoint- 
ment. Could  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  explicit  terms  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,* — namely,  "Neminem  in 
ccelum  admitti,  nisi  fores  a  sacerdotibus,  quorum  fidei  claves  Domi- 
jms  tradidit,  aperiautur," — be  established,  men  would  be  not  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  conditions  which  they  might  attach  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  even  though  they  might  be 
somewhat  burdensome.  The  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
door  of  heaven  entitles  men,  if  they  choose,  to  be  somewhat  exact- 
ing ;  but  it  is  a  power,  the  possession  of  which  requires  to  be  very 
clearly  and  conclusively  established.      Papists  allege   that   this 
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power  was  conferred  by  our  Lord  upon  the  apostles  in  the  words 
above  quoted,  and  that  from  them  it  has  descended  to  all  who  are 
legitimately  invested  with  the  priesthood. 

Protestants  usually  admit  that  the  words  seem,  prima  facie,  to 
favour  this  notion,  so  far  as  the  apostles  are  concerned.  And  the 
ground  they  usually  take  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Home  upon  the  subject  may  be  embodied  in  the  following 
positions  : — First,  That  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the 
apostles,  there  are  very  clear  and  conclusive  grounds  in  Scripture 
for  denying  any  such  power,  as  Popish  priests  pretend  to  exercise, 
to  uninspired  and  fallible  men ;  and  that  if  the  words  necessarily 
import  the  bestowal  of  a  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins  upon 
earth,  the  exercise  of  which  is  to  be  certainly  and  invariably 
ratified  in  heaven,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  apostles,  and  cannot 
be  extended  to  an  uninspired  fallible  priesthood  in  succeeding 
ages ;  and,  secondly.  That  there  is  a  sense,  opposed  to  the  Popish 
one,  but  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  faith  and  the  general 
tenor  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  words  may  be  regarded  as 
extending  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  as 
descriptive  of  a  power  which  they  still  possess,  and  are  entitled 
to  exercise. 

Although  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  hesitate  to  inculcate 
the  general  doctrine  that  no  one  can  be  admitted  into  heaven 
unless  the  door  be  opened  by  the  priests,  and  labour  most  strenu- 
ously to  impress  this  upon  men's  minds,  she  is  of  course  obliged 
to  qualify  this  position  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  conceal  its 
palpable  inconsistency,  taken  in  its  proper  import,  with  Scripture 
and  common  sense.  Accordingly,  Papists  admit  that  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  priest  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  certainly  ratified 
in  heaven  only  when  it  has  been  preceded  not  only  by  confession, 
but  also  by  contrition,  or  at  least  by  attrition,  which  is  an  inferior 
and  defective  species  of  contrition,  on  the  part  of  the  penitent.  If 
contrition  be  necessary  to  forgiveness,  and  if  it  be  also  true,  that 
wherever  contrition  or  true  repentance  is  exercised,  forgiveness  is 
bestowed  by  God,  then  it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  no  sentence  pronounced  by  a  priest  can  in  substance  amount 
to  more  than  a  declaration  that  in  his  judgment,  or  so  far  as  he 
sees,  real  and  sincere  contrition  exists,  and  such  a  judgment  or 
declaration  can  be  of  material  importance  as  aground  of  confidence 
and  comfort  only  if  the  priest — every  priest — is  invested  with 
infallibility,  or  the  power  of  discerning  spirits.     God,  in  His  word, 
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has  connected  the  forgiveness  of  sin  with  faith  and  repentance, 
and  has  assured  us  that  whenever  these  graces  are  exercised,  for- 
giveness is  bestowed.  He  has  not  delegated  to  men  any  power  of 
bestowinir  forgiveness  at  their  own  discretion ;  He  has  Himself 
settled  the  conditions  on  which  the  gift  is  conferred,  and  no  room 
is  left  for  human  agency  in  the  matter,  except  to  judge  in  their  own 
cases,  or  in  the  case  of  others,  whether  or  not  the  conditions  have 
been  complied  with.  And  this,  of  course,  men  will  do  fallibly,  or 
infallibly, — in  other  words,  so  that  their  judgment  shall  always 
coincide  with  God's,  and  be  certainly  ratified  by  His, — ^just  as 
God  does  not,  or  does,  give  them  infallible  guidance  in  this 
matter. 

These  general  principles  are  so  clearly  accordant  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  that  Papists  have  been  obliged  to  admit, 
that  when  men  really  exercise  contrition  or  godly  sorrow  for  sin, 
the  guilt  is  remitted  before,  and  without  the  absolution  of  the 
priest  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  This  might  seem  to  overturn 
their  whole  doctrine  and  practice  upon  the  subject ;  and  so  it  would 
but  for  a  very  singular  and  characteristic  contrivance.  They 
assert  that  contrition,  or  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  though  commanded 
by  God,  is  attainable  by  very  few — rather  a  singular  position  to 
be  maintained  by  those  who  at  the  same  time  teach  that  men  can 
obey  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  can  supererogate — and  that  if  it 
were  indispensable,  few  could  ever  obtain  forgiveness.  They 
have  therefore  invented  what  they  call  attHtion, — a  defective  and 
imperfect  kind  of  penitence,  resembling  more,  from  the  descrip- 
tions they  give  of  it,  the  sori'ow  of  "the  world  which  worketli 
death,"  than  "the  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  unt 
salvation."  This  attrition  is  more  easily  attainable,  and  of  course 
is  nmcli  more  common  than  contrition,  but  then  it  is  not  so 
efficacious.  It  does  not,  like  contrition,  secure  forgiveness  with- 
out absolution  by  the  priest;  but  when  followed  by  priest! v 
absolution,  it  makes  forgiveness  certain.  Thus  they  plainly  mak 
the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  absolution  to  ser\  • 
as  a  substitute  for  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  which  God's  wor*. 
requires.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  one  single  point  in  which  tli 
Church  of  Kome  has  so  directly  and  explicitly  perverted  tli< 
scriptural  plan  of  salvation  by  means  of  outward  ceremonies  aim 
observances.  In  most  other  departments  of  the  Popish  system, 
Satan  has  trusted  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  enforced  observ- 
ance of  rites  and  ceremonies  to  lead  men  to  disregard  or  neclect 
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the  state  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  without  formally  committing 
himself  to  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  one  will  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other.  But  in  this  instance  he  has  taken  a 
bolder  and  more  decided  course,  and  his  success  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  soundness  of  his  policy.  The  admission  that  contrition 
secures  forgiveness  before  and  without  absolution,  is  a  reluctant 
concession  to  these  scriptural  principles ;  and  the  invention  of 
attrition,  which  is  not  sufficient  of  itself,  but  which  secures 
forgiveness  when  accompanied  with  confession,  and  followed  by 
the  absolution  of  the  priest,  is  a  bold  stroke  to  repair  the  effects 
of  this  concession.  Of  course,  Papists  who  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  church  have  no  sense  of  the  obligation  of  con- 
trition, or  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  though  God's  word  requires 
it,  and  will  usually  be  contented — (especially  as  they  are  care- 
fully taught  that  no  man  can  ever  be  sure  that  he  has  it) — 
with  having  attrition,  or  something  they  don't  know  what,  since 
this,  when  followed  by  absolution,  certainly  effects  all  they  wish 
for. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  scriptural  prin- 
ciples above  referred  to,  which  have  extorted  from  Eomanists  the 
confession  that  contrition  secures  forgiveness  before  and  without 
absolution,  are  sufficient,  when  fairly  and  fully  applied,  to  over- 
turn their  whole  doctrine  about  the  power  of  the  keys  as  exercised 
in  conferring  absolution  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostles  were  accustomed 
to  pronounce  sentences  of  absolution  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church  as  a  part  of  their  habitual  functions 
as  ecclesiastical  office-bearers ;  but  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they 
were,  and  if  it  could  further  be  proved  from  the  words  which  our 
Saviour  addressed  to  them,  that  these  sentences  of  theirs  were 
always  and  certainly  ratified  in  heaven,  still  even  then  we  would 
be  entitled  to  conclude  from  the  scriptural  principles  referred  to, 
that  this  result  arose  solely  from  their  having  been  enabled  to 
determine  in  each  case  with  infallible  certainty  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  faith  and  contrition ;  and  that  consequently  absolu- 
tion in  the  Popish  sense,  as  a  sentence,  always  and  certainly 
ratified  in  heaven,  is  entitled  to  no  regard  whatever,  unless  it  be 
exercised  by  men  who  have  the  same  infallible  power  of  discerning 
spirits.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  some  gifts  were  conferred 
on,  and  some  promises  made  to,  the  apostles  which  were  intended 
for  themselves  personally,  and  were  not  to  be  enjoyed  by,  or 
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fulfilled  iu,  their  successors  in  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
church  in  subsequent  ages.  And  we  must  decide  in  each  case,  by 
a  deliberate  conjunct  view  of  the  whole  circumstances,  and  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  matter,  whether  the 
gift  or  promise  was  intended  to  be  peculiar  and  temporary,  or 
ordinary  and  permanent.  There  are  abundant  scriptural  grounds 
for  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  apostles  possessed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  by  pronouncing  sentences 
on  earth  which  were  always  ratified  in  heaven,  this  power  must 
have  been  restricted  to  them,  and  to  those  who  enjoyed,  like 
them,  the  privilege  of  infallible  divine  guidance  in  the  execution 
of  their  functions.  The  Popish  principle  about  the  power  of  tli 
keys  in  absolution  necessarily  implies  that  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  retaining  and  remitting  sins,  was  transmitted  by  the 
apostles  to  their  successors  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  tlu 
affairs  of  the  church  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  very  same 
extent,  in  which  they  themselves  possessed  it.  Protestants  con- 
tend, in  answer  to  this  position,  that  a  fair  application  of  the  whole 
materials  which  Scripture  supplies  on  the  subject  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  forces  upon  us  one  or  other  of  these  two  alternatives : 
First^  That  our  Lord  did  not  commission  His  apostles  to  pronounce- 
sentences  retaining  and  remitting  sins,  which  should  be  alwavs 
and  certainly  ratified  in  heaven ;  or,  secondly,  That  this  power 
was  not  intended  to  descend,  and  did  not  descend,  to  their  unin- 
spired successors.  The  adoption  of  either  alternative  is,  of  course, 
fatal  to  the  Popish  doctrine  upon  this  subject;  and  the  great 
scriptural  principle  remains  universally  true,  that  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  is  not  tied  to,  or  dependent  upon,  participation  in  an\- 
external  ordinance  or  any  act  of  a  fellow-creature,  but  that  it  is 
invariably  connected  with  faith  and  repentance,  so  that  whenever 
these  graces  are  exercised,  forgiveness  is  in  point  of  fact  bestowed, 
and  wherever  they  do  not  exist,  it  is  withheld ;  while  it  can  also 
be  proved  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  that  men  themselves  can 
judge  more  accurately  and  certainly  whether  or  not  they  m\ 
exercising  faith  and  repentance,  than  any  one  of  their  fellow- 
men,  even  though  he  be  called  a  priest,  and  claim  the  power  of 
the  keys. 

llomanists,  however,  as  we  have  said,  apply  the  power  of  the 
keys, — the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, — as  a  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  the  apostles,  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  not  only  to  the  power  of  absolution, 
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— of  retaining  or  remitting  sins, — but  to  the  whole  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  base  upon  it  all  the  extragavant 
claims  which  the  Popes  and  other  Romish  functionaries  have  been 
accustomed  to  put  forth  to  be  lords  over  God's  heritage ;  and 
Protestants  likewise  have  usually  admitted  that  there  is  a  sense  In 
which  this  power  of  the  keys  is  possessed,  and  may  be  exercised 
still,  by  the  ordinary  office-bearers  of  the  church.  The  Popish 
and  the  Protestant  views  of  this  matter  are  well  contrasted  In 
the  following  extract  from  what  is  commonly  called  the  Second 
Helvetic  Confession,  which  was  formally  approved  of  by  almost 
all  the  Reformed  churches  :  "  Concerning  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  apostles,  many  men 
prate  wonderful  things,  and  out  of  them  forge  swords,  lances, 
sceptres,  and  crowns,  and  full  power  over  the  greatest  kingdoms, 
and  over  men's  souls  and  bodies  ;  but  we,  judging  simply  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God,  say  that  all  ministers  lawfully  called 
exercise  the  power  of  the  keys  when  they  preach  the  gospel, — that 
is,  instruct,  exhort,  console,  and  reprove  the  people  committed  to 
their  care,  and  retain  them  in  discipline.  For  thus  they  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  obedient,  and  shut  it  against  the  dis- 
obedient." * 

There  Is  one  common  Idea  on  which  both  the  Popish  and  the 
Protestant  views  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  still  to  be  exercised 
in  the  church,  may  be  said  to  be  based, — namely,  that  it  describes 
all  the  ordinary  functions  to  be  executed  by  ministers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  office-bearers  in  virtue  of  the  duties  which  Christ  in 
His  word  has  Imposed  upon  them.  And  this  being  laid  down  as 
common  ground,  the  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  keys  virtually 
resolves  into  this  one,  which  is  of  wide  and  extensive  application, 
— ^namely.  What  are  the  duties  which  Christ  has  imposed  upon 
the  office-bearers  of  His  church  ?  In  other  words,  what  are  the 
functions  which  He  has  authorized  and  requires  them  to  execute  ? 
and  what  are  the  general  principles  by  which  the  execution  of  these 
functions,  and  the  results  of  the  execution  of  them,  are  to  be  regu- 
lated and  judged  of  ?  These  questions,  of  course,  open  up  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry,  even  into  the  import  and  bearing  of  every  state- 

iment  in  the  New  Testament  that  indicates  anything  about  the 
functions  which  it  was  Christ's  intention  that  the  office-bearers  of 
*  Sylloge  Confessionum  ;  c.  14,  p.  48. 
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His  church  should  permanently  execute.  The  commission  given 
to  the  apostles,  and  the  statements  contained  in  Scripture  as  to  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  they  executed  that  commission,  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  the  whole  of  the  materials  that  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  out  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject. 
And  in  employing  the  statements  of  Scripture  as  to  what  the 
apostles  were  authorized  to  do,  and  in  point  of  fact  did,  as  materials 
for  determining  what  are  the  f mictions  that  are  still  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  what  are  the  principles 
that  oufdit  to  regulate  the  execution  of  them,  this  consideration 
must  be  constantly  remembered  and  applied,  that  in  so  far  as 
the  apostles  enjoyed  infallible  divine  guidance,  their  position  was 
altogether  peculiar ;  and  that  nothing  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
successors  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  which 
can  be  rationally  based  only  upon  the  undoubted  possession  of 
infallibility.  It  is  quite  consistent  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  lay 
claim  to  infallibility ;  for,  in  truth,  much  of  what  she  regards  as 
still  included  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  can  be 
reasonably  claimed  only  by  tliose  who  enjoy  infallible  divine 
guidance.  They  are  accustomed,  indeed,  to  argue  in  favour  of 
their  own  claim  to  infallibility  from  its  necessity  to  the  execution 
of  some  of  their  functions ;  but  a  claim  to  infallibility  must  be 
based  upon  more  direct  and  explicit  grounds ;  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  scriptural  proof  that  infallible  divine  guidance  has 
been  promised  permanently  to  any  definite  body  of  men  or  succes- 
sion of  individuals,  the  legitimate  mode  of  argument  is  this, — 
That  functions  to  the  right  execution  of  which  infallibility  is  in- 
dispensable, were  not  intended  to  continue  permanently  in  the 
church,  and,  of  course,  form  no  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys  as 
now  vested  in  ecclesiastical  office-bearers. 

Still  Protestants,  while  fully  and  faithfully  applying  to  this 
whole  subject  the  important  limitation  which  has  just  been  ad- 
verted to,  and  insisting  that  it  holds  true  universally  that  an 
appeal  lies  from  falUble  men  to  the  infallible  word,  have  veiy 
generally  regarded  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to  His 
apostles,  as  m  some  sense  applicable  to  the  office-bearers  of  the 
church  in  all  ages ;  and  have  ascribed  to  them,  with  the  limita- 
tions which  scri2)tural  principles  and  statements  obviously  require, 
a  power  of  binding  and  loosing, — of  retaining  and  remitting  sins. 
The  sense  in  which  this  power  is  still  ascribed  to  ecclesiastical 
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office-bearers,  is  tlius  explained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith.* 
After  laying  down  the  great  fundamental  principle,  which  is,  and 
was  intended  to  be,  an  explicit  exclusion  of  all  Erastianism, — 
namely,  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  His  church, 
hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of  church  offi- 
cers, distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate," — it  proceeds  thus  :  "  To 
these  officers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  committed, 
by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively  to  retain  and  re- 
mit sins," — (a  somewhat  startling  statement,  but  explained  by 
what  immediately  follows), — "to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the 
impenitent,  both  by  the  word  and  censures ;  and  to  open  it  unto 
penitent  sinners  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  by  absolution 
from  censures,  as  occasion  shall  require."  Now,  in  considering 
this  statement,  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  admission  into, 
or  exclusion  from,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  made  to  turn  upon 
penitence  or  impenitence  in  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  open  to 
the  penitent,  and  to  them  alone,  and  shut  against  the  impenitent ; 
while  the  place  assigned  to  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  than  the  ministerial  or  auxiliary  one  of  contributing 
in  some  way  to  the  result  through  the  medium  of  the  word  and 
censures ;  or,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Helvetic  Confession,  "  by  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  and  retaining  men  in  discipline."  Ministers  can 
open  and  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  word,  only  by  ex- 
plaining the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  by  making  known  to 
men  w^hat  are  God's  decisions  and  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  Their  binding  or  loosing  is  valid  and  effec- 
tual only  in  so  far  as  their  expositions  of  doctrine  and  duty  cor- 
respond with  the  infallible  standard  and  the  written  word.  If 
they  state  the  real  truth  of  God,  they  may  in  this  way  become  the 
instruments  of  promoting  men's  eternal  welfare  ;  if  they  misstate 
or  misrepresent  it,  they  will  mislead  and  injure  those  who  may 
listen  to  them;  but  they  do  not  themselves,  by  any  power  or 
authority  vested  in  them,  exert  any  efficiency  in  producing  the 
result.  And  as  no  minister  or  body  of  ministers  is  infallible,  so 
none  is  to  be  implicitly  followed.  An  appeal  is  always  competent 
to  the  law  and  the  testimony  from  any  declarations  as  to  the 
meaning  and  application  of  Scripture  which  ministers  or  churches 
may  make ;   and  each  man  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  ulti- 

*  C.  XXX. 
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mately  to  decide  for  himself,  on  his  own  responsibility,  what  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 

The  same  in  substance  holds  true  also  of  censures,  by  which 
likewise  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  are  said  to  open  and  shut  the 
kincrdom  of  heaven  ;  that  is,  in  general,  t6  exert  some  influence 
upon  men's  spiritual  w^elfare.  Censures  are  just  the  application 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture  to  the  external  conduct  of  men 
individually,  and  they  are  ratified  or  confirmed  by  God  in  their 
bearing  upon  men's  eternal  welfare,  only  in  so  far  as  they  cor- 
respond with  the  statements  of  His  word,  and  with  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  can  be  clearly  proved  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  are  vested  with  authority  to 
admit  to,  and  to  exclude  from,  the  outward  ordinances  of  the 
church ;  but  admission  to,  or  exclusion  from,  the  visible  church 
does  not  necessarily  affect  man's  relation  to  God  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Had  God  promised  to  the  office-bearers  of  His  church 
infallible  guidance  in  the  execution  of  their  functions,  so  as  to 
secure  that  they  should  always  decide  according  to  His  word,  the 
case  would  have  been  different ;  but  as  He  has  neither  given  to 
them  the  power  of  directly  and  ipso  facto  affecting  the  eternal 
destiny  of  men,  by  anything  they  can  say  or  do,  or  of  certainly  ascer- 
taining His  mind  and  will  regarding  them,  every  one  is  entitled  to 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  any  fallible  judicatory  to  the  tribunal 
of  Him  who  searcheth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children 
of  men,  and  who  alone  determineth  their  everlasting  destiny. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said, — If  this  be  so,  how  do  censures 
bear  at  all  upon  men's  spiritual  welfare  ?  What  connection  have 
they,  in  any  sense,  with  opening  or  shutting  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven  ?  We  answer, — They  have  the  same  connection  and  bear- 
ing as  the  word  in  a  certain  class  of  its  statements  has.  Exclusion 
by  a  judicial  sentence  from  the  visible  church,  is  just  in  substance 
a  solemn  declaration  by  the  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  that  they 
regard  the  party  whom  they  exclude  as  maintaining  opinions  or 
pursuing  a  coiu'se  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
as  the  step  is  one  which,  in  its  general  nature,  it  is  competent  to 
take, — as  the  pronouncing  of  sentences  of  this  sort,  when  occasion 
requires  it,  is  a  part  of  their  ordinary  recognised  scriptural  func- 
tions,— there  is  a  prima  facie  probability  of  its  being  well  grounded, 
such  as  ought  to  be  felt  by  men  as  a  call  upon  them  to  examine 
the  matter  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  tliat  they  may  thus 
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either,  on  the  one  hand,  see  their  error  and  repent  of  it ;  or  else, 
if  they  take  the  responsibility  of  disregarding  the  sentence,  may 
be  very  confident,  and  may  be  able  to  assign  good  grounds  for  their 
confidence,  that  they  can  appeal  from  an  earthly  and  fallible,  to  a 
heavenly  and  infallible.  Judge.  To  entitle  a  sentence  or  decision 
upon  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  matter  even  to  this  measure  of 
attention  and  deference,  two  things  are  necessary :  First,  That 
it  profess  to  be  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  the  only  law  by 
which  the  affairs  of  Christ's  church  ought  to  be  regulated  ;  and, 
secondly.  That  it  be  pronounced  by  persons  who  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  the  keys, — that  is,  with  the  right  of  ordinarily  admini- 
stering the  affairs  of  Christ's  church,  and  transacting  its  ordinary 
necessary  business  according  to  His  word.  Any  sentences  or  de- 
cisions professing  to  regulate  or  determine  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  not  answering  to  these  two  conditions,  should  be  at  once  set 
aside,  as  not  entitled  even  to  examination.  But  sentences  or  deci- 
sions to  which  these  conditions  apply  are  entitled  to  some  measure 
of  respect  and  deference,  at  least  to  a  careful  and  deliberate  exa- 
mination ;  and  as  our  Confession  of  Faith  says,  "  if  consonant  to 
the  word  of  God,  they  are  to  be  received  with  reverence  and  sub- 
mission, not  only  for  their  agreement  with  the  word,  but  also  for 
the  power  whereby  they  are  made  as  being  an  ordinance  of  God 
appointed  thereunto  in  His  word."  This  last  sentence,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  containing  the  true  Protestant  explanation  of  the 
bearing  of  the  word  and  censures,  as  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers,  upon  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, — of  all  that  is  or  can  be  implied  in  the  ratification  in 
heaven  of  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  as  exercised  by  fal- 
lible men  upon  earth. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice,  in  accordance  with  an  obser- 
vation formerly  made,  that  this  statement  in  the  Confession  is 
applied  not  merely  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  but  to  the  whole  of 
the  powers  and  functions  exercised  by  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, 
and  to  all  the  judgments  or  decisions  pronounced  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of  these  powers.  The  general  statement  of  these  powers 
or  functions  given  in  the  Confession  is  this  :  "  It  belongeth  to 
synods  and  councils  ministerially  to  determine  controversies  of 
faith  and  cases  of  conscience  ;  to  set  down  rules  and  directions  for 
the  better  ordering  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  His  church  ;  to  receive  complaints  in  cases  of  mal-admi- 
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nistration,  and  authoritatively  to  determine  tlie  same ;  which  de- 
crees and  determinations,  if  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  are  to 
be  received  with  reverence  and  submission,"  etc.  etc.*  Now  this 
statement  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  church  courts  includes 
the  whole  subject  of  discipline  or  censures,  though  it  comprehends 
also  a  great  deal  more ;  and  the  principles  which  directly  or  by  plain 
implication  it  lays  down  in  regard  to  all  the  judgments  and  decisions 
of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  are  these :  First,  That  unless  they 
are  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  they  are  of  no  force  or  validity 
whatever, — are  not  ratified  by  God, — and  are  entitled  to  no  reve- 
rence or  submission  whatever  from  men  ;  while,  of  course,  the 
principle  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience  implies  that 
men  are  entitled  to  judge  for  themselves,  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility, whether  they  are  consonant  with  the  word  of  God  or  not ; 
secondly.  That  such  judgments  and  decisions,  when  professedly 
regulated  by  the  word  of  God,  and  pronounced  by  competent 
parties, — that  is,  by  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, — are  entitled  to 
a  careful  and  respectful  examination ;  and,  thirdly.  That  when 
accordant  with  the  word  of  God,  men,  in  dealing  with  and  sub- 
mitting to  them,  and  in  their  whole  views  and  feelings  with 
respect  to  them,  ought  to  be  influenced  not  only  by  a  regard  to 
their  actual  accordance  with  the  word, — though  that  is  the  main 
point, — but  also,  in  addition,  by  a  recognition  of  God's  arrange- 
ment in  establishing  the  ordinance  of  church  government,  and  of 
its  right  and  efficient  working  as  a  divine  ordinance  in  the  parti- 
cular cases  under  consideration.  This  is  a  brief  summary-  of  what 
was  taught  by  the  Reformers,  and  has  usually  been  held  by  Pres- 
byterians upon  the  subject ;  and  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what,  upon  a  full  and  deliberate  view  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  upon  the  subject,  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  which  its  compilers  plainly  intended  to  teach. 

The  discussioQ  of  the  whole  subject  of  church  power,  or  the 
power  of  the  keys,  is  virtually  identical  with  the  investigation  of 
these  questions ;— What  are  the  functions  that  are  to  be  perma- 
nently executed  by  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  wherever  a  church 
of  Christ  exists?  And  what  are  the  principles  by  which  the 
execution  of  these  functions  ought  to  be  regulated  ?     There  is  no 
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very  material  difference  of  opinion  requiring  consideration  as  to 
what  the  functions  are ;  but  there  are  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  principles  by  which  the  execution  of  these 
functions  ought  to  be  regulated, — a  difference,  however,  turning 
mainly  upon  this  general  question,  namely,  the  extent  of  discre- 
tionary power  which  has  been  vested  in  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, 
and  which  they  therefore  are  entitled  to  exercise.  The  functions 
usually  admitted  to  be  permanently  necessary  in  the  church,  and 
therefore  to  be  permanently  exercised  ordinarily  by  its  office- 
bearers, were  these, — the  preaching  of  the  word,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  church  as  an  organized  visible  society, — the  doing  of  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  wherever  a  church  of  Christ  exists, 
and  is  doing  all  the  work  to  which  Christ  has  called  it.  Some- 
times the  power  of  the  keys  is  employed  by  theological  writers  to 
describe  the  right  to  execute,  and  the  actual  execution  of,  the 
whole  of  these  functions ;  and  it  is  to  this  wide  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion that  the  division  of  the  subject  into  the  two  heads  of  the  key 
of  doctrine  and  the  key  of  discipline  is  usually  applied, — the 
former  comprehending  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  admini- 
stration of  sacraments,  and  the  latter  including  not  merely  the 
infliction  and  removal  of  censures, — a  limited  sense  in  which  the 
word  discipline  is  sometimes  employed, — but  the  whole  practical 
administration  of  the  ordinary  necessary  business  of  the  church  as 
a  visible  organized  society. 

It  is,  however,  more  common,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  the 
power  of  the  keys  from  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments;  and  when  this  distinction  is 
made,  then  the  power  of  the  keys  just  describes  what,  according 
to  the  former  division,  is  comprehended  under  the  key  of  disci- 
pline. It  is  plainly  in  this  more  limited  sense  that  the  expression 
is  used  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
w^hich  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  when  it  is  said*  "the 
civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of 
the  word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;"  where  the  power  of  the  keys,  being  evidently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments, 
must  mean  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  necessary  business 
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of  the  church  as  an  organized  visible  society, — a  position  all  the 
more  certain,  if  it  needed  confirmation,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  compilers  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  having  had  in 
view  here  the  veiy  meagre  and  defective  statement  upon  the  same 
subject  in  the  thirty-seventh  article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
where,  in  explaining  the  royal  supremacy,  the  magistrate  is 
excluded  only  from  "  the  ministering  either  of  God's  word  or  of 
the  sacraments,"  without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  power 
of  the  keys.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  more  limited  sense  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  as  a  subject 
of  general  discussion.  Almost  all  parties  admit  in  some  sense 
that  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments  must  be 
regulated  only  by  the  word  of  God.  Some  parties,  indeed,  and 
especially  the  Romanists,  have  greatly  limited  and  perverted  this 
principle  in  its  application ;  but  still,  since  it  is  usually  admitted 
in  general  and  in  the  abstract,  it  has  not  by  itself  formed  a  direct 
subject  of  controversy, — the  questions  usually  discussed  here  being 
rather  such  as  tmn  upon  what  it  is  that  the  word  of  God  really 
teaches  ^Ndth  respect  to  each  doctrine  and  each  sacrament,  genuine 
and  spurious.  It  is  true  also  that  even  Erastians  have  generally 
admitted  that  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments  must 
be  regulated  by  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  themselves,  according 
to  their  own  conscientious  convictions  as  to  what  the  word  of  God 
prescribes, — at  least  except  in  so  far  as  certain  questions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments  come  under 
the  power  of  the  keys  in  the  more  limited  sense  which  has  been 
explained. 

The  functions  which  are  usually  admitted  to  come  under  the 
head  of  the  power  of  the  keys  in  this  more  limited  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  administration  of  word  and  sacraments,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  leading  divisions  under  which  the  ordinary 
necessaiy  business  of  the  church  as  an  organized  visible  society, 
may  be  ranked,  are  these, — the  decision  of  any  controversies  that 
may  arise  in  the  church  about  doctrinal  or  other  matters,— the 
making  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  made  in 
matters  connected  with  the  worship  of  God  and  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  tlie  church,  the  election,  ordination,  and,  when 
necessary,  deposition  of  office-bearers, — the  admission,  superin- 
tendence, and,  when  necessary,  exclusion  from  sacraments  and 
outward  privileges,  of  ordinary  members  of  the  church.  Wherever 
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the  church  of  Christ  exists,  these  functions  must  be  executed — 
these  processes  must  be  ever  going  on  as  occasion  calls  for  them — 
if  Christ's  commands  are  to  be  obeyed, — -if  His  directions  are  to 
be  complied  with.  The  execution  of  them  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  administration  of  the  distinct  government  which  He  has 
established  in  the  church  in  the  hand  of  church  office-bearers. 

This  consideration  forms  the  test  of  what  is  the  proper  line  of 
demarcation  between  things  civil  or  temporal  and  things  ecclesi- 
astical or  spiritual.  Those  things  are  ecclesiastical,  and,  as  such, 
excluded  wholly  from  the  province  within  which  the  civil  magis- 
trate has  direct  proper  jurisdiction,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  necessary  business  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  which 
must  be  done  as  occasion  requires  wherever  an  organized  church 
exists.  This  is  the  true  test  of  the  right  discrimination  of  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  provinces ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary  by  men  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  afraid  to 
look  this  w^hole  subject  in  the  face,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
applying  the  test,  in  deciding  by  means  of  it  what  things  belong 
to  the  civil  and  what  to  the  ecclesiastical  province, — or  even  in 
deciding  in  regard  to  some  things  in  which  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  elements  may  be  combined,  to  what  extent  or  in 
what  respects  they  fall  within  the  one  province  or  the  other ; — in 
other  words,  what  in  them  is  civil,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  what  in  them  is  ecclesi- 
astical, and  therefore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  to  whom 
"  Christ  has  given  gifts  for  government  in  His  church,  and  a 
commission  to  execute  the  same." 

The  great  distinction  between  the  views  of  the  Komanists  and 
the  Reformers  as  to  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the 
execution  of  these  functions  was  this, — that  the  former  assigned  to 
ecclesiastical  office-bearers  a  magisterial  or  lordly,  while  the  latter 
ascribed  to  them  only  a  ministerial,  authority  in  the  execution  of 
the  functions  entrusted  to  them ;  and  the  general  idea  involved  in 
this  distinction  was  this, — that  while  the  Romanists  assigned  to 
them  a  large  measure  of  power  to  be  exercised  very  much  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  the  Reformers, — at  least  Calvin  and  his 
followers,  for  Luther  and  his  followers  never  altogether  escaped 
from  the  contamination  of  some  lax  Popish  notions  upon  this 
subject, — deprived  them  of  all  real  discretion  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  did  so  by  laying  down  in 
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substance  the  following  principles  :  First,  That  the  written  word 
of  God  is  the  only  rule  by  which  the  whole  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  and  the  execution  of  the  functions  of  its 
office-bearers  must  be  regulated  ;  secondly,  That  the  worship  and 
government  of  the  church  are  settled  and  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
and  that  it  is  unwan-anted  and  unlawful  to  introduce  any  new  thing 
in  worship  and  government  which  does  not  rest  upon  scriptural 
authority, — in  other  words,  with  respect  to  which  God  has  not 
positively  intimated  to  us  in  His  word  His  will  that  it  should  form 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  affairs  of  His  church ; 
thirdly.  That  no  laws  or  regulations  should  be  made  except  those 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make, — determining  points  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  determined,  but  which  are  not  determined  in 
the  word, — and  honestly  directed  to  the  object  of  securing  that 
those  things  which  the  word  of  God  requires  to  be  done,  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  and  that  the  laws  and  regulations  enacted 
by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  even  when  in  accordance  with  these 
conditions,  do  not  directly  and  per  se  bind  men's  consciences, — 
that  is,  irrespective  of  their  conformity  with  Scripture.  These 
principles,  when  fairly  and  faithfully  applied,  swept  away  a  large 
portion  of  the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  overturned  from  the  foundation  the  gigantic  system  of  tyranny 
which  her  rulers  had  erected,  and  which  they  wielded  with  so  much 
power  on  men's  consciences. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fourth  book  of  Calvin's 
Institutes  is  occupied  with  establishing  these  principles,  and  point- 
ing out  their  just  application  to  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  with  an  exposure  of  the  neglect  and  violation  of  them  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  grievous  corruption  of  the  whole 
system  of  religion  which  this  had  produced.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  mention,  that  although  Calvin  zealously  inculcated  sound 
scriptural  principles  upon  these  subjects,  and  laboured  to  have 
them  earned  out  in  their  practical  application  wherever  his 
influence  extended,  he  always  manifested  the  greatest  practical 
forbearance  and  moderation  in  judging  of  those  churches  which 
professed  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  but  had  not 
made  so  full  and  thorough  a  reformation  as  he  thought  the  word 
of  God  requircfl  '"n  motters  of  worship,  government,  and  disci- 
pline. 

There  is  one  of  tiic  points  above  stated  which  entered  so  largely 
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into  the  discussion  between  the  Eeformers  and  the  Romanists, — • 


has  been  so  much  discussed  since,  especially  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  in  England, — and 
is  of  so  much  practical  importance  at  all  times,  that  I  will  make 
a  few  observations  upon  it.  I  mean  the  power  claimed  for  the 
church  to  introduce  new  rites  and  ceremonies  into  the  worship  of 
God.  The  extravagant  multiplication  of  unauthorized  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  God  forms  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Papacy.  This  tendency,  indeed,  was  early 
exhibited  in  the  church,  and  continued  to  be  more  fully  developed 
with  increasing  injury  to  the  interests  of  religion.  They  were 
first  introduced  as  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  fitted,  it 
was  alleged,  to  impress  men's  minds,  and  to  make  the  worship  of 
God  more  solemn  and  becoming.  Then  they  came  to  be  re- 
presented as  forming  a  direct  and  necessary  part  of  the  proper 
worship  which  God  required,  and  at  length  they  came  to  be 
generally  regarded  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  like  almost  everything 
else  which  men  did,  as  meritorious,  as  peculiarly  pleasing  to  God, 
and  peculiarly  fitted  to  procure  tokens  of  His  favour.  The  climax 
of  these  corruptions  in  the  worship  of  God  was  the  introduction 
of  what  was  directly  and  immediately  idolatrous,  in  the  worship 
of  angels,  saints,  and  images.  All  this  was  in  full  accordance 
with  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  the  Papal  system,  and 
fitted  to  exert  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  men's  spiritual 
welfare. 

Luther  and  his  followers,  in  opposing  the  Popish  corruptions 
in  worship,  generally  contented  themselves  with  condemning  what 
was  properly  idolatrous, — though  some  of  them  had  not  very 
strict  notions  even  upon  this  point, — exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  vast  number  of  ceremonies  with 
which  the  worship  of  God  was  overloaded,  and  especially  enforc- 
ing the  danger  of  the  idea  of  their  being  meritorious,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification,  and  the  principles 
on  which  the  salvation  of  sinners  is  founded.  And  it  was  here 
too  that  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  stopped,  for 
they  expressly  assigned  to  the  church*  "  a  power  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies,"  with  this  as  the  only  formal  limitation  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power, — namely,  "  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church 
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to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written." 
Calvin  introduced  and  established  the  principle  which  was  adopted 
by  the  English  Puritans,  and  has  been  generally  maintained  and 
acted  upon,  though  not  always  wdth  equal  rigour  and  exactness, 
by  Presbyterian  churches, — namely,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
rite  or  ceremony,  an  institution  or  appointment,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  the  worship  or  government  of  the  church, 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  written  word,  but 
that  it  ouffht  not  to  be  introduced  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be 

o 

positively  warranted  or  sanctioned  by  the  word.  This  was  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  afforded  the  only  firm  and  stable 
ground  on  which  men's  judgment  and  conscience  could  rest. 

A  statement  occurs  in  the  first  Scotch  Confession,  drawn  up 
by  John  Knox,  and  adopted  in  1568,  which  has  been  sometimes 
appealed  to  by  Episcopalian  writers,  as  sanctioning  the  principle 
of  their  church  upon  this  point.  It  is  there  said,  "  We  think  not 
that  any  one  policy,  or  order  in  ceremonies,  can  be  appointed  for 
all  ages,  times,  and  places ;  for  as  ceremonies,  such  as  men  have 
devised,  are  but  temporary,  so  may  and  ought  they  to  be  changed 
when  they  rather  foster  superstition  than  edify  the  kirk  using  the 
same."*  Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  somewhat  loosely 
expressed,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  Reformers, 
even  Calvin  himself,  would  have  construed  the  general  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  positive  scriptural  warrant  for  rites  and  cere- 
monies, quite  so  stringently  as  it  was  usually  interpreted  by  the 
English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  after  it  had  been 
subjected  to  a  rigid  investigation  through  controversial  discussion. 
Still  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  remark  which 
Calderwoodf  makes  upon  this  extract  from  the  original  Confes- 
sion, that  it  is  "  not  to  be  so  taken  as  if  the  kirk  had  power  to 
institute  sacred  rites,  but  only  to  make  institutions  (that  is,  appoint- 
ments) of  order  and  decency  in  the  ministration  of  such  rites  and 
parts  of  divine  service,  as  the  Lord  had  already  instituted ;"  and  I 
think  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  very  sufficient  scriptural 
grounds  to  prove  that  the  principle  should  be  firmly  maintained, 
stringently  interpreted,  and  rigidly  applied,  with  the  necessary 
limitation  so  cautiously  and  exactly  stated  in  the  Westminster 
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Confession, — namely,  "That  there  are  some  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  worship  of  God,  and  government  of  the  church, 
common  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are  always  to  be  observed."* 
Common  sense  requires  this  limitation,  and  Scripture  itself  sanc- 
tions it ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  it  in  stating  and 
discussing  this  question,  because  it  is  very  easy  to  misrepresent 
and  caricature  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  as  is 
done  even  by  Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  and  because  it 
is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  limitation  of  the  true  import  and  bear- 
ing of  our  doctrine,  that  the  unwarrantableness  and  unfairness  of 
the  common  misrepresentations  of  it  by  Episcopalians  are  exposed. 
But  notwithstanding  this  limitation,  and  the  concession  which  it 
appears  to  involve,  there  is  a  clear  and  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Presbyterian  principle  upon  the  subject,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  the  church  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies, 
limited  only  by  this  qualification,  that  it  ordain  nothing  contrary  to 
the  written  word.  The  onus  probandi  manifestly  lies  upon  those 
who  ascribe  this  power  to  the  church,  and  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  presumption  or  probability  against  it. 

If  God  has  given  us  a  written  revelation  conveying  to  us  in- 
formation as  to  the  way  in  which  He  is  to  be  worshipped,  the 
presumption  is,  that  we  must  take  that  revelation  as  our  only  rule 
in  discharging  the  duty  of  Avorshipping  Him,  and  abstain  from 
exercising  our  own  judgment  and  our  own  fancy  in  devising  or 
inventing  what  may  appear  to  us  fitted  to  be  acceptable  to  Him. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  inventions  of  men  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  will  be  displeasing  to  Him  than  the  reverse.  God 
has  not  given  either  to  men  individually,  or  to  churches,  any 
power  or  authority  to  introduce  rites  or  ceremonies  into  Plis  wor- 
ship; and  what  He  has  not  given  or  sanctioned,  the  church 
assuredly  does  not  possess,  and  is  not  entitled  to  exercise.  God 
has  forbidden  us  to  add  to  His  word ;  and  this  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  including  a  prohibition  to  derive  from  any  other  source 
than  His  word,  our  principles  and  practices,  in  regard  to  anything 
about  which  it  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  that  word  to  give 
us  information.     Our  Saviour  has  warned  us  of  the  vanity  and 
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danger  of  professing  to  worship  God  by  following  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  or  receiving  as  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 
And  the  xipostle  Paul  has  warned  us*  against  "  a  show  of  wisdom 
in  will-worship," — a  most  exact  description  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  the  church  has  introduced  in  the  exercise  of  its 
fancied  power.  They  are  ivill-worship,  as  being  invented  or 
devised  by  men  themselves  without  any  warrant  or  sanction  from 
God,  either  directly  in  themselves,  or  in  virtue  of  any  general 
power  or  authority  which  He  has  conferred ;  and  they  have  a 
show  of  wisdomy  as  some  of  them  were  originally  introduced  from 
an  honest,  though  mistaken,  intention  to  promote  the  right  and 
acceptable  worship  of  God  ;  and  all  of  them  are  professedly 
directed  to  that  object. 

Upon  these  grounds  it  can,  we  think,  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  church  has  no  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to 
introduce  into  her  worship  and  government  anything  which  the 
word  of  God  has  not  positively  sanctioned  or  authorized;  that 
when  the  church  does  so,  she  is  acting  erroneously,  and  ought  not 
to  be  countenanced  or  submitted  to  in  the  exercise  of  this  unlawful 
authority;  and  that  when  she  imposes  unauthorized  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  terms  of  communion, — or,  in  other  words,  when 
she  refuses  to  administer  Christ's  ordinances  to  men,  except  with 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  accompanying  them, — she  is  exercising  a 
tyranny  which  men  are  bound  to  resist,  and  affording  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  ground  for  secession  from  her  communion.  If 
God  has  plainly  enough  intimated  in  His  word  that  it  is  His  will 
that  rites  and  ceremonies  should  not  be  introduced  into  the 
worship  and  government  of  the  church  unless  they  have  the 
positive  sanction  of  the  Scriptures,  then  this  implies  that  every- 
thing which  is  not  sanctioned  by  Scripture  is  thereby  proved  to 
be,  ipso  facto,  contraiy  to  Scripture, — the  introduction  and  en- 
forcement of  it  involving  a  direct  contravention  of  a  general 
principle  or  rule  which  Scripture  has  prescribed  for  the  regulation 
of  this  matter ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  church  most  fully 
establishes  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which  God  has  prescribed,  by 
exhibiting  the  injurious  effects  of  departing  from  it,  both  when 
the  exercise  of  this  unlawful  power  was  opposed,  and  when  it  was 
submitted  to.     In  the  first  case  it  led  to  division,  controversy,  and 
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persecution, — the  guilt  of  all  which,  of  the  controversy  as  well  as 
the  persecution,  of  the  controversy  and  division  even  when  not 
followed  by  persecution, — lay  with  the  introducers  and  imposers 
of  the  unauthorized  ceremonies;  and  in  the  second  case,  when 
this  authority  was  submitted  to,  it  fostered  the  tendency,  always 
more  or  less  fully  manifested,  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  supersti- 
tious veneration  with  reference  to  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
venerated,  and  led  men  to  substitute  practically  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  man's  invention  instead  of  those  appointed  by  God, — 
nay,  even  to  substitute  these  devices  of  man's  wisdom  instead  of 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — the  practical  duties  of  true 
religion. 

In  the  Puritan  controversy  in  England,  the  Conformists,  who 
defended  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  church,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  all  her  unscriptural  rites  and  ceremonies  as  terms  of  com- 
munion, usually  took  this  ground, — that  there  was  nothing  anti- 
scriptural  or  on  any  ground  unlawful  in  the  things  themselves 
imposed;  and  that  being  imposed  by  the  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, — both  by  the  State  and  the 
church, — it  was  the  duty  of  the  whole  community  to  comply  with 
them.  The  Nonconformists  or  Puritans  insisted  that,  before 
entertaining  the  question  whether  these  rites  and  ceremonies 
ought  to  be  complied  with  and  submitted  to,  there  was  a  previous 
question  to  be  settled,  namely,  whether  they  ought  to  be  imposed, 
and  imposed  as  terms  of  communion, — that  is,  upon  the  conditions 
that  men  who  would  not  consent  to  practise  them  should  be 
excluded  from  the  ministry,  and  that  men  who  would  not  consent 
to  receive  Christ's  ordinances  with  these  accompanying  rites  and 
ceremonies  should  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Now  upon  this  previous  question,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
imposed,  the  Puritans  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that,  even 
independently  of  a  denial  of  the  right  or  power  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  introduce  and  impose  such  cere- 
monies, they  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  and  imposed, — 
first.  Because  of  the  scriptural  obligation  of  the  general  principle 
to  which  we  have  referred, — namely,  that  it  is  wrong  to  introduce 
1  into  the  worship  of  the  church  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  not 
p positively  sanctioned  by  Scripture;  and,  secondly.  Because  the 
manifest  tendency  of  the  introduction  and  imposition  of  these 
things,  as  established   by  a  survey  of  human  nature  and  the 
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testimony  of  experience,  is  to  injure  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  estabHshment  of 
these  positions  was  of  course  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  and  imposed,  and  that  the 
parties  doing  so  were  violating  their  obligations  and  committing 
sin.  This  ought  to  have  settled  the  controversy  against  the 
Church  of  England,  whatever  might  become  of  the  second 
question,  namely,  whether,  having  been  introduced  and  imposed, 
they  should  have  been  complied  with  or  submitted  to  ?  But  this 
question  also  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  answer  in  the  negative, — 
though,  in  order  to  establish  the  negative  conclusively,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  look  not  merely  to  the  things  themselves  introduced 
and  imposed,  but  to  the  power  or  right  which  the  parties  claimed 
to  do  so.  There  was  certainly  no  obligation  lying  upon  men  to 
comply  with  or  submit  to  them,  because  the  parties  introducing 
and  imposing  them  had  no  right  or  authority  to  do  so,  and  of 
course  could  not  impose  a  valid  obligation  upon  others  to  obedience 
in  the  matter.  The  civil  authorities  had  no  legitimate  power  or 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties had  no  legitimate  power  or  jurisdiction  even  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  except  what  the  word  of  God  conferred,  and  within  the 
limits  which  it  prescribed.  On  these  grounds  the  Puritans  proved 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  and  submit  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  might 
lawfully — that  is,  without  violating  any  duty  or  committing  any 
sin — separate  themselves  from  her  communion.  They  did  more 
than  this,  however.  They  proved  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  concede,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  refuse  compliance  and 
submission ;  and  they  rested  this  conclusion  upon  these  two 
grounds: — First,  That  compliance  or  submission  would  have 
implied,  in  all  fair  construction,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  power  or  authority  claimed  and  exercised  in  intro- 
ducing and  imposing  them ;  and,  secondly.  That  it  would  have 
made  them  partakers  in  the  wrongness  of  the  things  themselves 
so  introduced  and  imposed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH.* 

The  Essay,  entitled  "Presbytery  Examined,"  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  was  originally  intended  as  a  contribution  to  a  periodical 
work,  in  the  shape  of  a  review  of  some  of  the  publications  of  the 
Spottiswoode  Society.  The  "  Spottiswoode"  was  a  society  formed 
a  few  years  ago  in  Edinburgh,  and  now,  we  believe,  extinct,  for 
republishing  the  works  of  Scottish  Prelatists  in  defence  of  their 
peculiar  principles  and  polity.  These  publications  are  specimens 
of  prelatic  controversial  discussion  in  its  worst  form,  and  in  its 
most  offensive  spirit ;  and  are  accompanied  with  notes,  which 
prove  that  Scottish  Prelacy  retains,  in  our  own  day,  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  temper  which  made  it  so  odious  to  former  genera- 
tions, and  which  have  secured  for  it  the  deep  and  lasting  disap- 
probation and  dislike  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  Essay,  however, 
begun  with  this  view,  gradually  extended,  and  it  now  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  goodly  volume,  divided  into  two  parts, — the  first, 
which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  book,  presenting  a  pretty 
full  and  elaborate  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland 
from  the  Reformation  till  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  second  giving 
an  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  leading  principles  which  the 
noble  author  regards  this  historical  survey  as  suggesting.  To  this 
there  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Notes,  chiefly  directed  against  the 
principles  and  reasonings  of  the  Free  Church,  and  pervaded  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  severity  and  bitterness. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  the  noble  Duke's  own  sake, 
that  the  work  should  have  been  an  occasional  one — should  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  a 
deliberately-formed  and  well-digested  plan.     With  all  the  ability 
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which  the  Essay  manifests,  it  displays  likewise  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion— a  Avant  of  distinct  and  definite  principles  ;  and  it  contains 
some  indications  that  its  noble  author  is  not  altogether  unconscious 
that  he  has  not  attained  himself,  and  presented  to  others,  a  clear, 
consistent,  well-digested  system  of  doctrines  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  was  highly  honour- 
able to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that  he  should  have  thought  of  writing 
a  review  of  the  Spottiswoode  publications,  and  exposing  the  true 
character  and  tendency  of  Scottish  Prelacy,  and  of  church  prin- 
ciples : — for  this  he  was  well  qualified,  and  this  part  of  his  task 
he  has  executed  most  successfully.  But  it  would,  we  think,  have 
been  better  if,  for  the  present,  he  had  confined  himself  to  this  topic, 
and  given  a  little  more  time  to  reading  and  reflection,  so  as  at 
least  to  have  formed  a  definite  and  consistent  scheme  of  opinions 
for  himself,  before  he  ventured  to  pronounce,  and  to  pronounce  so 
dogmatically,  upon  all  the  great  questions  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy inte7'  impeiium  et  sacerdotium.  The  old  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, whom  his  Grace  so  freely  charges  with  extravagance  and 
fanaticism,  had  read  much  more  extensively,  and  had  reflected 
much  more  profoundly,  upon  these  subjects  than  he  has  yet  done ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  views,  as  to  their  substance, 
are  quite  able  to  stand,  without  injury,  a  much  more  careful 
and  elaborate  investigation  than  that  to  which  he  has  subjected 
them. 

His  Grace's  present  position,  ecclesiastically,  is  not  favourable 
to  a  deliberate  and  impartial  investigation  of  these  questions ;  and 
we  fear  that  he  has  allowed  the  position  which  he  has  chosen  to 
occupy  to  affect  his  opinions,  instead  of  letting  his  opinions,  fairly 
and  freely  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  deter- 
mine his  position — his  ecclesiastical  relations.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1842,  his  Grace,  then  Marquis  of  Lorn,  published  a 
"  Letter  to  the  Peers,  from  a  Peer's  Son,"  on  the  constitutional 
principles  which  were  involved  in  the  Auchterarder  Case,  and 
which  soon  after  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  this  pamphlet,  which  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of 
precocious  talent,  and  an  intrei)idity  and  elevation  of  tone  which 
reminded  men  of  his  heroic  and  martyred  forefathers,  he  proved, 
most  ably  and  conclusively,  jirsty  that  by  the  existing  laws  and 
constitution  of  Scotland,  the  church  was  legally  entitled  to  do 
what  she  did  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder — namely,  reject  the  pre- 
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sentee  of  the  patron  upon  the  ground  of  the  opposition  of  the 
congregation ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  conceding,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  this  proceeding  of  the  church  was,  under  the 
statutes,  illegal  and  ultra  vires,  the  utmost  extent  of  interference 
legally  competent  to  the  civil  court  in  the  matter,  was  to  find 
that  the  patron,  in  consequence,  was  entitled  to  retain  the  fruits 
of  the  benefice  ;  and  that  the  control  or  jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
ceedino;s  of  the  church  courts  which  the  civil  courts  assumed, 
was  thoroughly  precluded  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  Scotland, — by  the  powers  which  the  statutes  did 
not  indeed  confer  upon  the  church,  but  sanctioned  or  ratified  as 
vested  in  the  church  jure  divino.  His  Grace  then  conclusively 
and  unanswerably  established  these  important  positions ;  and  he 
still  holds  them  to  be  true,  having  unequivocally  declared  his  ad- 
herence to  them  in  the  Essay  which  we  are  now  considering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  the  Legislature  sanc- 
tioned the  violation  of  the  constitution  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  civil  courts  involved,  every  one  who  lield  these  positions 
would  have  felt  himself  called  upon,  in  consistency,  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however, 
took  a  different  course,  and  continued  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment ;  and  we  fear  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  somewhat 
influenced,  though  no  doubt  unconsciously,  rather  by  some  of 
the  accidents  and  accompaniments  of  the  subject,  than  by  a  de- 
liberate and  impartial  investigation  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  This 
position  and  procedure  were  certainly  not  favourable  to  progress 
in  the  clearness  and  soundness  of  his  conceptions  with  regard  to 
the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities ;  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  his  "  Letter  to  the  Peers" 
with  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,"  that 
his  views  upon  this  subject  are  more  indefinite  and  erroneous 
in  1848  than  they  were  in  1842.  If  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had 
seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  join  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  Scottish  Establishment,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  now  have  possessed  a  much  better-defined  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  than  his  Essay  exhibits ;  and  that  he  would  also 
have  enjoyed  a  more  assured  conviction  of  the  firmness  and  con- 
sistency of   his   position,  than,  notwithstanding   the   dogmatism 
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and  severity  with  which  he  frequently  assails  Free  Church  prin- 
ciples, we  feel  called  upon  at  present  to  concede  to  him. 

We  mean  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  what  we  reckon  erroneous 
in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Essay ;  but  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
quote  a  brief  passage,  in  which  he  declares  his  present  adherence 
to  those  great  constitutional  principles  which  he  advocated  with 
such  singular  ability  when  Marquis  of  Lorn: — "  The  struggle 
which  has  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  originated 
very  much  in  the  same  cause  from  which  all  the  former  struggles 
of  Presbytery  began.  It  arose  from  the  principles  of  Presbytery 
being  infringed — in  violation  of  natural  right  and  of  positive 
institution — by  an  unconstitutional  statute.  It  became  more  de- 
tennined  from  a  still  more  unconstitutional  use  being  made  of 
that  statute's  provisions ;  and  its  fatal  result  was  precipitated  by 
the  most  blind  and  prejudiced  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
government.  The  Government  of  1637  were  hardly  more  igno- 
rant of  the  elements  they  had  to  deal  with  than  the  Government 
of  1842.  The  foritier  believed  that  very  few  would  ultimately 
resist  the  Liturgy,  until  they  heard  of  the  aspect  and  of  the  arms 
of  the  thousand  ^  Supplicants'  who  crowded  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  latter  believed  that  only  some  five — or  ten — or 
twenty  ministers  would  maintain  their  principles  at  the  expense  of 
their  livings,  until  they  heard  of  the  number  of  that  resolved  proces- 
sion which,  on  the  18th  of  May  1843,  tramped  with  psalm-singing 
from  the  Assembly  Hall  to  the  Canonmills.*  There  is  this  difference 
to  be  marked,  indeed,  between  the  two  Governments :  That  of 
1637  had  the  excuse  of  bigotry — that  of  1842  had  not.  And  it 
will  be  recorded  in  history,  not  certainly  to  the  honour  of  those 
who  were  responsible,  that  the  institutions  of  Scottish  Presbytery 
received  their  most  fatal  blow  under  a  '  Conservative'  Government, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  statute  manifestly — undeniably — unconsti- 
tutional :  because  passed  manifestly — undeniably — in  violation  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement." f 

We  cordially  approve  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  views  upon  the 
subject  of  Scottish  Prelacy  and  the  subject  of  Church  Principles, 
and  we  believe  that  he  has  rendered  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion  by  what  he  has  said  upon  these  points ;  but 
wo  flo  7i()t  roiHMir  with  him  in  the  opinion  "that  Scottish  Presby- 
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tery  has  left  her  house  of  worship  needlessly  bare  of  furniture,"* 
though  we  fear  that  the  chief  ground  on  which  we  rest  our  dis- 
approbation of  his  Grace's  views  upon  the  subject,  will  be  regarded 
by  him  as  affording  another  specimen  of  that  tendency  of  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  which  he  so  frequently  and  so  earnestly  deprecates, 
to  exalt  their  notions  into  religious  dogmas  resting  upon  scrip- 
tural authority.     We  believe  that  this  position  can  be  established 
upon  scriptural  grounds, — namely,  that  it  is  unwarrantable  and 
unlawful  for  men  to  introduce  into  the  worship  and  government 
of  the  Christian  church  any  rites  or  arrangements  which  have 
not  the  positive  sanction  of  the  word  of  God.      We  take  this 
position,  of  course,  with  the  necessary  and  reasonable  limitation 
expressed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
^'  that  there  are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of 
God,   and  government  of  the  church,  common  to  human  actions 
and  societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and 
Christian  prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word." 
Thus  understood,  we  believe  the  position  can  be  shown  to  rest 
upon  scriptural  authority,  and  to  constitute  a  law  binding  upon 
the  church  of  Christ  in  all  ages.     And  if  so,  it  fully  warrants  all 
that  the  most  rigid  Presbyterians  have  ever  maintained  and  prac- 
tised.    It.  is  true  that  the  considerations  urged  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  by  Prelatists  in  general,  in  favour  of  a  more  complete 
and  ornate  furnishing  of  the  "  house  of  worship,"  derived  from 
certain  features  and  tendencies  in  man's  constitution,  have  some 
measure  of  plausibility,  and  can  be  made  to  wear  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophical aspect ;  but  we  think  it  no  difficult  matter  to  show,  that 
it  is  a  much  sounder  and  deeper  philosophy  which  demonstrates, 
both  from  an  examination  of  man's  constitution  and  a  survey  of 
the  testimony  of  experience,  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the  scrip- 
tural prohibition — and  of  the  "  bareness"  which  it  demands. 

But  the  main  object  of  this  Essay,  in  addition  to  that  of  ex- 
posing the  true  character  and  tendency  of  Scottish  Prelacy  and 
of  Church  principles,  is  to  refute  the  doctrines  and  reasonings 
of  the  Free  Church  in  regard  to  the  distinctness  and  mutual 
independence  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  authoritative  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  the  regula- 
tion of   ecclesiastical  affairs;   and  the  work  may  thus  be  fairly 
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regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  why  his 
Grace — though  persuaded  that  those  proceedings  of  the  civil 
courts  which  produced  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land were  violations  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom — did  not 
consider  himself  called  upon  to  join  the  Free  Church,  but  con- 
tinued in  communion  with  the  Scottish  Establishment.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  follow  his  Grace  through  the  details  of  his  histori- 
cal and  critical  investigations;  but  his  leading  arguments  may, 
we  think,  be  fairly  embodied  in  the  following  positions ;  and  we 
propose  making  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  them  in  succession. 

First,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Free  Church  about  the  incom- 
petency and  unlawfulness  of  the  interference  of  civil  rulers  in  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  not  held  by  John  Knox  and 
the  original  Reformers  of  Scotland,  who  had  the  same  views  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  and  State  as  Dr  Arnold  of 
Rugby ! 

Secondly,  That  the  doctrine  upon  this  subject  held  by  the 
subsequent  generations  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  now 
maintained  by  the  Free  Church,  is  one  "  of  mere  local  origin,  and 
of  mere  local  meaning,"  the  result  mainly  of  circumstances,  and 
of  the  exaggeration  and  extravagance  which  these  circumstances 
produced. 

Thirdly,  That  this  doctrine,  though  plainly  taught  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,  has  no  scriptural  authority  to  rest  upon. 

Fourthly,  That  many  formidable  objections  can  be  adduced 
against  it,  especially  that  it  is  based  upon  the  ascription  of  the 
office  and  functions  of  priesthood  to  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, — 
and  that  it  implies  that  church  courts  are  the  representatives  of 
Christ  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  entitled  on  that  ground  to  implicit 
submission. 

And,  fifthly,  That  the  Free  Church  stands  out  pre-eminently 
distinguished  even  among  Scottish  Presbyterians  for  its  irrelevant 
and  illogical  application  of  scriptural  statements  to  the  defence  of 
its  peculiar  principles. 

1.  The  Duke  is  at  some  pains  to  establish  that  John  Knox 
did  not  teach  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Free  Church,  and  indeed 
by  all  Scottish  Presbyterians  except  those  now  connected  with 
the  Establishment,  concerning  the  separation  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  things,  and  the  incompetency  and  unlawfulness  of 
civil  interference  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  church ; 
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but  lie  has  produced  no  evidence  that  reallj  bears  upon  the  point 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove.     The  quotations  he   has   given 
from   Knox,  and   from  the  Confession  of  1560,  prove  that  our 
Reformers  held  that  the  word  of  God  imposed  upon  civil  rulers 
certain  duties  and  obligations  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  church  and  the  interests  of  true  religon, — requiring 
them  to  aim  at  these  objects, — exempting  them  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  from  implicit  submission  to  the  judgment  of  any 
other  party, — and  authorizing  them  to  regulate  their  conduct  in 
aiming  at  these  objects  by  a  sense  of  their  own  direct  responsibility 
to  God  and   His  w^ord.     The  Reformers  likewise  held  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  made  unwarrantable  encroachments  upon 
the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  matters,  and  in  exempting  the  clergy  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal questions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  and 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  the  civil  authorities  to  resist 
these  encroachments,  and  keep  the  church  within  its  own  proper 
province.     It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  statements  of  John  Knox 
and  our  first  Reformers,  when  examined  deliberately,  and  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  occasions  which  produced  them,  and  the 
immediate  purposes  to  which  they  were  directed,  prove  nothing 
more  than  this ;  and  afford  no  ground  for  the  allegation  that  they 
confounded  the  provinces  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, or  that  they  ascribed  to  the  civil  magistrate  any  jurisdiction 
or  right  of  authoritative  control  over  others  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
In  short,  the  power  which  John  Knox  and  the  old  Confession 
ascribed  to  the  civil  magistrate,  is  also  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
authors  of  our  second  Reformation  and  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession.    No   one   can   deny  that   the   Westminster   Confession 
ascribes  to  the  civil  magistrate  a  right  to  a  large  measure  of  in- 
terference in  regard  to  religious  affairs,  and  imposes  upon  him 
obligations  with  reference  to  all  the  matters  which  are  compre- 
hended  within   the   ecclesiastical   province;    and   every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Gillespie  and  Rutherford  must  know 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  produce  from  them  statements  about  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion,  as  strong  as 
any  that  ever  proceeded  from  John  Knox. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  the  period  of  the  second  Reformation 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  Presbyterian  writers— being  gene- 
rally accused   by  their  Erastian  opponents  of  denying  the  just 
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rights  of  the  civil  magistrate,  because  they  maintained  strictly  and 
resolutely  the  line  of  demarcation  between  things  civil  or  temporal, 
and  things  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  and  denied  to  him  all  juris- 
diction or  right  of  authoritative  control  within  the  church's  pro- 
vince— were  particularly  careful  to  bring  out  prominently,  and  to 
express  strongly,  the  whole  power  which  they  could  honestly  and 
consistently  ascribe  to  the  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  religion ; 
and  this  was  quite  as  much  as  John  Knox  ever  conceded  to  him. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  Knox  has  not  laid  down  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  provinces  and  functions  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  mutual  encroachments,  so  fully 
and  distinctly  as  Melville  and  Henderson  and  their  associates 
liave  done,  just  because  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
— the  struggles  and  controversies  in  wdiicli  he  was  engaged, — did 
not  lead  him  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  main- 
taining that  he  denied  or  rejected  any  of  the  principles  which 
they,  or  the  Free  Church,  have  held  upon  these  subjects.  It  is 
well  known  that  Calvin,  who  died  in  1564,  had  asserted  all  the 
fundamental  principles  which  have  since  been  generally  held  by 
Presbyterians,  and  are  now  held  by  Free  Churchmen,  on  this 
point.  The  account  given  in  the  old  Confession  of  the  nature 
and  definition,  the  functions  and  objects,  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
— and  these  are  the  points  on  which  this  whole  controversy  really 
turns, — makes  it  perfectly  palpable  that  our  Eeformers  never  could 
liave  concurred,  as  the  Duke  alleges  they  did,  in  the  views  of  Dr 
Arnold.  And,  lastly,  the  famous  letter  of  Erskine  of  Dun  to  the 
Eegent  Mar,  written  in  1571 — a  year  before  Knox's  death — con- 
tains abundant  evidence  that  they  held  the  same  views  about  the 
distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  and  functions 
as  their  successors,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  act  upon  them, 
whenever,  in  providence,  they  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  His 
Grace  is  acquainted  with  this  letter,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that,  in  1842,  he  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  his  Letter  to 
the  Peers  an  extract  from  it,  which  asserts  the  substance  of  all 
that  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  Free  Churchmen  have  ever  con- 
tended for.  His  Grace  may  have  since  that  time  seen  reason  to 
change  his  mind,  and  to  adopt  the  Erastian,  anti-Presbyterian 
views  of  Dr  Arnold;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  ascribed  these 
views  to  John  Knox  and  the  Scottish  Reformers. 

AVe  must  also  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  it  is  utterly  in- 
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excusable  in  any  man,  after  all  the  discussion  which  these  topics 
have  recently  undergone,  to  imagine,  as  he  does,  that  he  gains 
anything  by  proving  that  John  Knox  held  the  right  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  "  interfere"  in  religious  matters.  It  will  not  do  now 
to  run  off  with  the  vague  and  ambiguous  idea  of  "  interference." 
A  right  of  interference  in  religious  matters  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession unquestionably  ascribes  to  him,  and  this  right  no  Free 
Churchman  has  ever  disputed;  but  the  question,  and  the  only 
question,  is,  whether  he  has  such  a  right  of  interference  as  war- 
rants him  to  exercise  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  in  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, — such  a  right  or  jurisdic- 
tion as  entitles  him  to  issue  direct  formal  deliverances  upon  eccle- 
siastical questions,  and  imposes  upon  other  parties  a  valid  obligation 
to  obedience.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Scottish  Presbyterian 
has  ever  ventured  formally  and  explicitly  to  ascribe  to  the  civil 
magistrate  such  a  right  of  interference ;  although  it  is  quite  plain 
that  every  defender  of  the  existing  Scottish  Establishment  is 
bound,  in  consistency,  either  to  ascribe  to  him  this  right,  or  to 
abandon  his  present  position.  We  doubt  much  whether  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  notwithstanding  his  having  adopted  Dr  Arnold's  views, 
and  notwithstanding  his  having  been  able  to  discover  the  identity 
of  the  views  of  Arnold  and  John  Knox,  would  venture  to  ascribe 
such  a  right  of  interference  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  yet  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  nothing,  whether  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment or  authority,  that  did  not  tend  to  establish  this  right,  could 
afford  him  any  assistance  in  his  assault  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Free  Church. 

2.  One  great  object  of  the  Duke's  elaborate  survey  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Scotland,  is  to  establish  the  position,  that  the 
views  with  regard  to  the  distinctness  of  the  provinces,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  jurisdictions,  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  which  were  maintained  by  Melville  and  Henderson, 
and  which  his  Grace  admits  to  be  the  same  as  those  held  by  the 
Free  Church,  were  merely  of  local  origin  and  of  local  meaning, 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  characterized  by  exaggeration  and  extravagance.  We 
need  not  enter  into  the  details  by  which  his  Grace  labours  to  give 
plausibility  to  this  piece  of  Quixotism.  But  we  are  confident  that 
he  has  proved  nothing  under  this  head  which  could  not  be  shown 
to  apply,  more  or  less,  to  every  arduous  and  protracted  struggle 
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for  truth  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  every 
such  case,  there  has  been  some  ground,  more  or  less,  for  charging 
even  those  who  were  honoured  to  defend  the  truth  with  something 
like  exaggeration  and  extravagance, — with  a  tendency  to  over- 
estimate and  overstate  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  for  which 
they  were  called  upon  specially  to  contend  and  to  suffer, — and 
with  the  use  of  language  with  which  the  calmer  judgment  of  a 
subsequent  generation  might  not  fully  sympathize.  We  believe 
that  it  has  never  been  given  to  any  body  of  uninspired  men  to 
rise  wholly,  in  their  precise  mode  of  stating  and  defending  their 
opinions,  even  when  they  were  true  and  sound,  above  the  influence 
of  their  position  and  circumstances, — to  avoid  exhibiting  some 
traces  of  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  human  faculties. 
It  is  well  to  notice  these  indications  of  human  infirmity  as  afford- 
ing useful  lessons  ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  dwell  upon  them,  as 
if  they  afforded  any  presumption  against  the  substantial  truth  and 
soundness  of  the  opinions  in  connection  with  which  they  may 
have  been  exhibited.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  can,  as  to  their  substance,  be  successfully  defended 
against  all  opponents, — except  in  the  one  point  of  their  not  admit- 
ting the  views  then  almost  universally  rejected,  and  now  almost 
as  universally  adopted,  upon  the  subject  of  toleration  and  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  what  naturally  resulted  from  this.  We 
are  persuaded  that,  as  to  their  mode  of  stating  and  defending  them, 
they  need  as  little  the  allowance  that  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
common  infirmities  of  human  nature,  as  any  body  of  men  who 
have  ever  been  called  upon  in  providence  to  carry  on  a  protracted 
struggle,  and  to  endure  much  suffering,  for  great  principles ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  produced  nothing  at  all  fitted  to  shake 
these  convictions  in  the  mind  of  any  one  adequately  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

The  only  thing  brought  forsvard  by  his  Grace  upon  this  point, 
which  is  at  once  tangible  and  plausible,  is  a  statement  to  this 
effect, — that  the  fact  that  our  views  about  the  independent  juris- 
diction of  the  church,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  the  exercise  of  civil 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  not  brought  out  prominently 
by  the  first  Reformers,  but  were  developed  gradually  by  the 
struggles  with  the  civil  powder  in  which  the  church  became  after- 
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wards  involved,  affords  a  proof,  or  at  least  a  strong  presumption, 
that  these  views  were  not  really  derived  from  Scripture  or  sanc- 
tioned by  its  statements.  But  this  notion  has  no  solid  foundation 
to  rest  upon,  and  is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of 
the  church.  A  very  large  experience  has  fully  proved  that  doc- 
trines which  can  be  shown  to  be  taught  in  Scripture  have  been 
overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the  church  in  general,  until  events 
in  providence  brought  them  out, — pressed  them  upon  men's  at- 
tention,— and  led  to  a  more  careful  examination  and  a  more 
accurate  apprehension  of  the  scriptural  statements  which  relate  to 
them.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  has  ever  been  brought  into  due  prominence, 
— has  been  fully  explained  and  illustrated, — and  has  been  stated 
and  defended  with  perfect  precision  and  accuracy,  until  events 
occurred  which  made  it  the  subject  of  controversial  discussion ; 
until  contradictory  opinions  concerning  it  were  propounded,  and 
were  discussed  between  men  of  learning  and  ability  taking  oppo- 
site sides.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church  can 
regard  it  as  affording  even  the  slightest  presumption  against  the 
scriptural  truth  of  Free  Church  principles,  that  they  were  first 
fully  and  explicitly  developed  in  Scotland  by  Andrew  Melville,  in 
his  noble  struggle  against  the  unlawful  interference  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

3.  The  Duke  strenuously  contends  that  Free  Church  principles 
about  the  authoritative  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  though  held,  as  he  admits,  by  Scottish  Presby- 
terians in  general  since  the  time  of  Andrew  Melville,  and  taught 
in  the  Westminister  Confession,  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
His  Grace,  we  have  seen,  admits  that  the  claims  of  the  Free 
Church  are  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  rejection  of  these  claims  by  the  Legislature  was  a  violation  of 
the  constitution.  The  main  grounds  on  which  he  and  others 
have  rested  this  conviction,  are,  that  these  claims  are  clearly 
sanctioned  by  the  great  charter  of  1592,  and  by  the  Act  of  1690, 
c.  5,  which  embodies  and  ratifies  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
whole  of  the  Westminster  Confession  is  at  once  the  standard  of 
the  church,  and  a  portion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  land.  The  Con- 
fession professes  to  be  a  summary  of  what  is  taught  in  Scripture 
on  the  various  topics  which  it  embraces,  and  to  contain  nothing 
which  does  not  rest  upon  scriptural   authority.       As  such  it  is 
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received  by  the  cliurcli  and  by  all  her  office-bearers,  and  as  such 
it  is  recognised  by  the  Legislature ;  so  that,  if  the  view  taken  of 
the  meaning  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Confession  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Free  Church  be  con-ect,  we  have  the 
united  testimony  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  that  the  principles 
and  claims  of  the  Free  Church  are  not  only  just  and  sound  in 
themselves,  and  fully  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  Scotland, 
but  also,  moreover,  that  they  are  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
the  word  of  God.  In  his  "  Letter  to  the  Peers,"  he  referred  to 
the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Confession  as  clearly  establishing  the 
pririciples  and  claims  of  Free  Churchmen,  without  any  intimation 
that  he  did  not  believe  its  statements  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Scripture,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  as  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
regarded  them  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  God,  as  well 
as  of  the  law  of  the  land.  He  then  said :  "  The  church  has 
declared,  and  the  constitution  has  adopted  the  opinion  (the  italics 
are  the  Duke's),  that  her  government  resides  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  her  spiritual  office-bearers ;  and  farther,  that  this  separa- 
tion of  jurisdictions  is  not  a  mere  result  of  human  expediency, 
created  and  liable  to  be  cancelled  by  human  laws,  but  is  one  of 
divine  appointment,  and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both."  * 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  Grace's  present  opinions  to 
preclude  him  from  adopting  this  statement  as  it  stands ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  if  he  had  believed  then,  as  he  does  now, 
that  both  the  church  and  the  constitution  were  wrong  in  holding 
this  great  principle  to  rest  upon  divine  appointment,  he  would 
have  given  some  indication  of  this  opinion.  We  fear,  then,  his 
Grace's  opinions  upon  this  subject  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
it  is  one  which  we  do  not  regard  as  an  improvement.  We  cannot 
but  suspect  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  a  more  deliberate  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  subject  on  its  merits,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Dr  Arnold,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
position  which  he  has  chosen  to  occupy  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment.  His  Grace  may,  perhaps,  think  that  he 
can  consistently  remain  in  the  Established  Church  while  main- 
taining, as  he  does,  that  an  important  article  in  its  creed  is  in- 
consistent with  Scripture;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  adhered 
to  it,  if  he  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  on  the  precise 


"  Letter  to  the  Peers,"  p.  29. 
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question  which  produced  the  Disruption,  the  principles  of  the 
Free  Church  had  the  express  sanction  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  will  be  proper  to  quote  his  Grace's  deliverance  upon  the 
important  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the 
Confession,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  the  controversies  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
led  to  such  important  consequences.  The  doctrine  is  this  :  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  church,  hath  therein 
appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  church  officers  distinct 
from  the  civil  magistrate."  And  his  Grace's  commentary  upon  it 
is  as  follows:  "When  analyzed,  it  is  simply  an  assertion:  1st, 
Of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  King  and  Head  of  His  church ;  2d, 
That  He  has  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  church 
officers ;  3d,  That  He  has  ordained  that  this  government  should 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  interfered  with  by,  or  merged 
in,  the  civil  government  of  society.  The  first  assertion  is  an  indis- 
putable truth, — although  a  truth  of  so  indisputable  and  so  abstract 
a  nature,  that  we  must  watch,  with  jealous  care,  the  use  which 
controversialists,  and  priests  especially,  may  make  of  it.  The 
second  assertion  is  one  which  has  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  it — • 
enough  to  make  it  very  easily  received  and  very  incautiously 
handled — so  that  suddenly  we  may  find  ourselves  committed  to 
assertions  which  are  not  true, — but  false.  The  third  is  an  assertion 
which  I  unhesitatingly  declare  my  belief  to  be  utterly  groundless 
and  untenable,  unsupported  by  the  shadow  of  proof  from  any 
relevant  part  of  Scripture ; — unnatural,  and  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  scheme ; — and  so  repugnant  to  the  true 
instincts  of  all  men,  that  Presbytery  itself  has  repeatedly  and 
perpetually  been  flying  in  the  face  of  its  own  dogma,  whenever 
that  dogma  ceased  to  be  serviceable  as  an  entrenchment  against 
assaults  upon  itself."* 

We  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of 
the  admission  here  made, — namely,  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Free  Church  is  clearly  sanctioned  by  this  statement  of  the 
Confession.  Before  the  Disruption,  the  controversy  was  carried 
on  chiefly  between  two  bodies  of  men  in  the  same  church,  who 
had  both  equally  subscribed  the  Confession,  and  who  professed  to 
regard  all  its  statements  as  sanctioned  by  Scripture.     The  one  of 
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them — those  who  now  form  the  Free  Church — were  in  the  habit 
of  appeahng  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Confession  as  affording  a  com- 
plete sanction  to  the  leading  principles  which  they  professed,  and 
to  the  genenil  course  of  conduct  which  they  pursued.  Those 
with  whom  they  then  argued  could  not  dispute  the  authority  of 
this  statement,  which  they  themselves  professed  to  receive  as  a 
doctrme  of  Scripture.  They  were  unable  to  distort  or  pervert  its 
meaning  so  as  to  show  that  it  did  not  sanction  Free  Church  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  and  accordingly,  judging  discretion  to  be  the 
better  part  of  valour,  they  carefully  abstained  from  considering  it. 
Dui'ing  the  whole  controversy  that  preceded  the  Disruption,  not 
one  of  those  who  now  constitute  the  Establishment  ever  ventured 
to  grapple  with  this  statement  of  the  Confession,  though  often 
challenged  to  do  so.  But  now  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  member 
of  their  own  communion,  has  publicly  maintained,  first,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  untrue,  and,  secondly,  that  it  fully 
sanctions  Free  Church  principles,  we  hope  that  some  of  the  mini- 
sters or  professors  of  the  Establishment  will  be  constrained  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  their  standards  and  their  position ;  and  we 
trust,  that  when  thus  called  upon  to  defend  the  scriptural  truth  of 
one  of  the  doctrines  of  their  standards,  they  will  at  the  same  time 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  strange  omission  of 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  guilty,  by  trying  to  explain  how  it 
is  that,  in  consistency  with  this  doctrine,  they  can  oppose  Free 
Church  principles,  and  defend  their  own. 

The  Duke  has  made  what  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
an  unworthy  attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon  this  statement  of  the 
Confession,  by  perverting  a  passage  from  Baillie,  describing  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  adopted  it. 
BailHe's  statement  is  this : — ^^'  Coming  on  the  article  of  the  church 
and  church  notes,  to  oppose  the  Erastian  heresy,  which  in  this 
land  is  very  strong,  we  find  it  necessary  to  say,  that;"*  and  then 
follows  the  passage  substantially  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  Confes- 
sion. This  passage  of  Baillie  has  been  often  quoted  by  Free 
Churchmen  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  that  the  statement  in  the 
Confession  was  intended,  as  it  is  certainly  fitted,  to  exclude  all  Eras- 
tianism, — that  is,  the  ascription  of  any  jurisdiction  or  authoritative 


*  This  is  evidently  the  right  punc- 
tuation, althougli  Laing's  admirable 
edition  of  Baillie  follows  the  old  one, 


which  is  full  of  such  blunders,  in  not 
putting  a  period  before  "  Coming," 
and  in  putting  one  after  "  strong." 
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control  to  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
Duke's  commentary  upon  it  is  this: — "'  Wejind  it  necessary  to 
say!' — This  is  a  full  and  accurate  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
that  passage  of  the  Confession  which,  in  the  form  I  have  above 
examined,  reasserts  that  which  Scottish  Presb3rtery  had  very  often 
*^  found  it  necessary'  to  assert  before. — What  we  find  it  ^  necessary 
to  say/  we  are  very  easily  persuaded  to  be  true."  * 

This  seems  intended  to  insinuate  that  the  necessity  under  which 
they  acted  did  not  arise  from  a  conviction  of  truth  and  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  from  some  inferior  or  unworthy  consideration,  or  at  best 
from  some  temporary  controversial  emergency.  Now,  this  insi- 
nuation is  wholly  unwarranted  by  anything  said  by  Baillie,  or  by 
anything  in  the  known  character  or  situation  of  the  men.  The 
necessity  under  which  the}^  acted  was  only  that  of  stating  plainly 
and  fully  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God  upon  the 
point,  and  of  stating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  opposite 
error,  even  in  the  subtlest  form  into  which  it  might  be  cast  by  the 
able  and  learned  Erastians  with  whom  they  had  to  contend.  It 
was  their  duty  to  do  this,  and  it  was  necessary  just  because  it  was 
their  duty.  They  discharged  it  well  and  wisely,  and  the  history 
of  the  church  proves  that  in  laying  down  this  position  they  ren- 
dered a  permanent  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  English 
Parliament,  under  Erastian  influence,  excepted  the  thirtieth  and 
thirty-first  chapters  from  their  ratification  of  the  Confession,  f 
No  such  exception,  however,  was  made  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1690;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  those  who,  in  the 
recent  controversies,  were  manifestly  acting  under  Erastian  influ- 
ences, and  pursuing  an  Erastian  course  of  conduct,  did  not  venture 
openly  to  avow  Erastian  principles ;  and  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  fell  into  the  "  Erastian  heresy,"  he  was  compelled  openly 


*  P.  319. 

t  Necal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
Part  HI.  c.  viii.,  and  Part  IV.  c.  iii., 
vol.  ii.  pp.  429  and  691,  of  edition  of 
1837,  in  3  vols. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, that  among  the  instruc- 
tions sent  by  the  leading  Presbyterian 
divines  of  Scotland  to  Sharpe,  while 
their  agent  in  London,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  one  was  that  he  should 
labour  to  procure  the  civil  sanction  for 
these  portions  of  the  Confession.  Wod- 


row  has  preserved  a  paper,  sent  to  him 
from  Scotland,  and  drawn  up  by  Ro- 
bert Douglas,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — ''  For  England  it  is 
expected  from  the  Parliament  thereof 
that  is  shortly  to  sit,  that  they  will 
ratify  the  30th  and  31st  chapters  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  well  as  the 
late  Parliament  (the  Long  Parliament) 
hath  ratified  all  the  rest  of  it." — 
Wodrow's  History ;  Introduction^  vol. 
1.  p.  15. 
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to  renounce  this  portion  of  the  standards  of  his  own  church.  All 
honour  to  the  far-sighted  men  who  saw  the  necessity  which  a 
regard  to  the  permanent  interests  of  truth  imposed  on  them,  and 
acted  on  it ! 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  exposition  of  the  scriptural 
evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  or  into  any  refutation 
of  the  Duke's  attempt  to  show  that  it  has  none,  because  this  is  not 
a  very  suitable  occasion  for  such  a  work, — because  his  Grace  has 
really  done  little  more  than  assert,  in  very  strong  and  dogmatic 
terms,  the  irrelevancy  of  some  of  the  scriptural  statements  com- 
monly adduced  in  support  of  it, — and  because  we  would  not  like 
to  anticipate  the  champions  of  the  Establishment,  who  are  no 
doubt  preparing  to  come  forward  to  defend  their  standards  against 
his  Grace's  attack  upon  them.  We  think  it  more  important,  and 
more  appropriate  at  present,  to  give  a  compendious  connected 
statement  of  what  the  scriptural  principles  are  wdiich  the  Free 
Church  maintains,  and  which  she  admits  to  be  necessary,  but  at 
the  same  time  holds  to  be  amply  sufficient,  for  the  defence  of  her 
position,  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  We  have  no 
material  objection  to  make  to  the  Duke's  statement  formerly 
quoted,  of  what  is  contained  in  the  extract  from  the  Confession  so 
often  referred  to ;  but  we  think  that  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church  may  be  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  more  palpable, 
both  their  true  import  and  their  relevancy  to  the  practical  ques- 
tions on  which  they  have  been  brought  to  bear ;  and  in  such  a  way 
likewise  as  to  include  some  points  not  perhaps  actually  contained 
in  the  statement  of  the  Confession,  but  fairly  deducible  from  it, 
or  intimately  connected  with  it. 

The  principles  of  tlic  Free  Church,  then,  upon  this  subje(!t 
are  these : — 

First,  That  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  every  branch  or 
section  of  it,  is  an  independent  society,  distinct  from  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  and  differing  from  them  in  many  essential  particu- 
lars,— its  origin,  nature,  constitution,  government,  subjects,  ob- 
jects, etc. 

Secondly,  That  Christ  is  its  only  King  and  Head,  and  that 
He  alone  can  settle  its  constitution  and  laws,  and  determine  how 
its  affairs  are  to  be  regulated. 

Thirdly,  That  the  sacred  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  or  standard 
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for  regulating  its  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  ordinary  practical 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

Fourthly,  That  the  only  parties  authorized  to  administer  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  this  society,  according  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  which  Christ  has  prescribed,  are  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, 
appointed  and  qualified  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

Fifthly,  That  the  civil  magistrate,  though  bound  to  aim,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction  in  civil  or  temporal  things,  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  does  not,  as  such,  possess 
any  jurisdiction  or  right  of  authoritative  control  in  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  matters,  and  of  course  cannot,  by  any  laws  he  may 
pass,  or  by  any  decisions  he  may  pronounce,  impose  a  valid  obli- 
gation to  obedience  upon  the  church  in  general,  or  upon  her  office- 
bearers, in  the  execution  of  their  respective  functions. 

Sixthly,  That  the  distinct  government  which  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed in  His  church, — the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  province — 
the  sphere  within  which  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  possess  juris- 
diction, or  are  entitled  to  exercise  a  certain  ministerial  (not  lordly) 
authority, — comprehends  not  only  the  preaching  of  the  word  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  necessary  business  of  the  church  as  a  visible  society, — 
the  whole  of  those  processes  which  must  be  going  on  wherever  the 
church  is  fully  executing  its  functions ;  in  short,  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  including  of  course  the  admission  and  exclusion  of 
members,  and  the  ordination  and  deposition  of  office-bearers. 

Seventhly,  That  Christ  having  established  all  these  arrange- 
ments as  King  and  Head  of  the  church,  the  maintenance  of  them 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infringement  of  them  on  the  other,  spe- 
cially concern  His  honour  and  dignity  as  the  church's  only  Head 
and  Ruler. 

All  these  positions,  we  are  persuaded,  can  be  fully  established 
upon  scriptural  authority, — not  indeed  by  express  texts  which 
assert  them  in  terminis,  but  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  from 
scriptural  statements  and  principles ;  and  being  sanctioned  not  only 
by  the  word  of  God,  but  also  by  the  law  of  the  land,  they  form, 
in  their  practical  application,  a  conclusive  vindication  of  the  course 
pursued  by  those  who  now  constitute  the  Free  Church  in  the 
struggle  which  led  to  the  Disruption.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
that  has.  any  appearance  of  extravagance,  or  that  seems  to  go 
beyond  the  general  scope  and  strain  of  scriptural  language.    They 
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have  been  held  in  substance  by  almost  all  Christian  churches, 
except  those  which,  having  basely  yielded  to  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  civil  powers,  were  constrained  to  beat  about  for  something 
to  excuse  or  palliate  their  unworthy  submission,  and  with  this 
view  were  tempted  to  labour  at  the  task,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  done  his  best  to  aid  them,  of  involving  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  There 
have,  no  doubt,  been  cases  in  which  men  have  shown  an  undue 
tendency  to  claim  scriptural  authority  for  their  peculiar  notions, 
and  to  represent  points  as  settled  by  Scripture,  on  which  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  given  any  deliverance.  But  the  tendency  has 
been  far  more  common,  and  quite  as  injurious,  to  contract  unduly 
the  circle  of  topics  in  regard  to  which  Scripture  gives  us  sufficient 
materials  for  determining  our  opinions  and  our  conduct,  and  to 
represent  as  open  and  unsettled, — as  affording  fair  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  human  wisdom,  the  operation  of  worldly  motives,  and 
the  influence  of  temporary  circumstances, — subjects  which  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  word  of  God  has  irreversibly 
determined.  The  allegation  of  either  of  these  errors  in  any  par- 
ticular case  cannot  be  established  by  general  presumptions,  or  by 
adventitious  considerations,  but  only  by  an  investigation  of  the 
precise  grounds  in  which,  in  each  case,  scriptural  warrant  is  either 
asserted  or  denied.  Even  if  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  proved  his 
position,  that  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  in  some  instances  shown 
an  undue  tendency  to  exalt  their  peculiar  opinions  into  religious 
dogmas  resting  upon  scriptural  authority,  we  would  still  insist 
that  their  views  upon  the  distinctness  and  mutual  independence 
of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  should  be  tried  upon  their 
own  merits ;  and  it  would  then  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that 
their  principles  upon  this  subject,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
stated  them,  can  be  proved  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  constitute  the  general  directory  by  which  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  all  its  branches, — every  society,  great  or 
small,  calling  itself  a  church  of  Christ, — ought  to  be  regulated  in 
every  age  and  country. 

The  Duke  admits  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  and 
soundness  in  these  general  principles,  and  intimates  that  he  would 
not  object  much  to  receive  them,  if  their  supporters  would  abandon 
all  claim  on  their  behalf  to  a  jus  divinum^  and  be  contented  with  a 
mere  jus  liumanurriy  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  authoritative  inter- 
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ference  of  the  civil  power  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  for 
some  measure  of  accommodation  to  the  devices  of  human  wisdom 
and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances.  He  admits  that  the 
church  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  self-government ;  but  he 
regards  this  privilege  as  resting  only  upon  a  natural  right,  such  as 
is  common  to  it  with  other  societies.  The  whole  controversy  may 
be  said  to  turn  upon  the  church's  right  to  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and  much  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the 
views  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  upon  this  subject,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  right  as  applicable  to  societies  in  general.  But 
the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  natural  right  to  parti- 
cular cases  must  be  regulated  by  correct  views  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  constitution  of  each  society.  If  the  church  is  a  mere 
corporation,  created  by  the  State,  and  receiving  from  the  State  a 
delegated  power  of  self-government,  then  of  course  the  State 
may  withdraw  or  modify  this  power.  But  if  the  church  be,  by 
its  institution,  a  distinct  and  independent  society,  subject  to 
Christ  as  its  only  sovereign,  and  to  His  word  as  its  only  law, 
then  the  principles  of  natm'al  right,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  Christ's 
authority,  reclaim  against  any  other  society  assuming  any  juris- 
diction over  it,  and  against  any  party,  whether  within  or  without 
the  church,  deviating  in  any  respect  from  the  arrangements  which 
He  has  sanctioned  as  to  its  constitution  and  government. 

The  chui*cli  has  not  a  right  to  self-government  even  upon 
natural  principles,  unless  it  be  a  distinct  and  independent  society ; 
and  if  it  be  a  distinct  and  independent  society,  then  the  principles 
of  natural  right  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  inviolability  of  its 
title  to  the  power  of  self-government.  If  his  Grace  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  eminent  men  who  have 
defended  Erastianism  in  former  times,  he  would  probably  have 
admitted  that  a  jus  naturale  might  be  sufficient  to  exclude  inter- 
ference and  change  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  a  jus  divinum.  Grotius,  a  •  very  high  authority  on 
such  a  subject, — and  the  more  so,  in  some  respects,  because  of  his 
Erastianism, — while  conceding  it  to  be  naturally  just  and  right 
that  Christian  congregations  should  choose  their  own  office-bearers, 
denies  that  this  arrangement  is  so  fixed  and  determined  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  altered  by  the  interference  of  the  civil  power ; 
but  even  in  labouring  to  support  this  position,  he  distinctly  admits 
that   a  jus  naturale  might   establish  immutability  and   exclude 
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interference,  as  well  as  a  jus  divinum  positivum*  But  it  is 
only  from  Scripture  that  it  can  be  proved  to  be  in  its  nature  and 
constitution  a  distinct  and  independent  society;  and  the  same 
Scripture  that  establishes  this  fundamental  position,  lays  down 
certain  general  principles  as  to  its  constitution  and  government, 
its  relation  to  Christ  and  His  word,  which,  when  fairly  and 
honestly  applied,  exclude  the  civil  power  from  all  right  of  autho- 
ritative interference  in  the  regulation  of  its  affairs,  and  make 
it  unlawful,  as  being  a  violation  of  duties  which  Christ  has  im- 
posed, for  the  church  to  be  a  consenting  party  to  any  such  inter- 
ference. 

4.  We  must  now  hasten  to  advert  briefly  to  the  principal  ob- 
jections which  the  Duke  has  adduced  against  the  doctrine  that  has 
been  generally  held  by  Scottish  Presbyterians,  in  regard  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  "  church  officers  "  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, and  the  unlawfulness  of  the  authoritative  interference  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  His 
first  and  principal  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine  can  consistently 
rest  only  upon  an  ascription  of  the  office  and  functions  of  priest- 
hood to  the  office-bearers  of  the  Christian  church.  But  this  is  a 
pure  misconception,  having  no  solid  or  even  plausible  ground  to 
rest  upon.  We,  of  course,  in  common  with  all  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, disclaim  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  any  priesthood  in  the 
Christian  church,  except  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  We  abjure 
all  intention  of  ascribing  any  priestly  power  to  Christian  ministers 
or  to  church  courts ;  and  we  maintain,  that  neither  the  principles 
which  we  hold,  nor  the  arguments  by  which  we  defend  them, 
afford  any  appearance  of  ground  for  the  allegation  on  which  this 
objection  is  based.  All  that  the  Duke  has  adduced  in  support  of 
this  objection  is  mere  vagueness  and  confusion ;  and  he  has  made 
no  attempt  to  apply  it,  specifically  and  in  detail,  either  to  the 
statement  of  our  principles,  or  to  the  course  of  argument  by  which 
they  are  commonly  defended.  His  Grace  has  neither  attempted 
to  sliow  that  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  ever  ascribed  any  priestly 
power  to  church  courts,  nor  to  prove  distinctly  and  in  detail,  that 
any  of  the  arguments  they  have  used  require  them  in  logical  con- 
sistency to  do  so.  Pie  lias  done  little  more  than  repeat  the  asser- 
tion, that  our  principles  imply,    or  lead   to,  the  ascription    of  a 
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priestly  power  to  ecclesiastical  office-bearers.  But  this  matter 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  a  mere  assertion,  or  a  vague  im- 
pression of  resemblance.  We  ask  his  Grace  to  survey  in  detail 
the  statement  we  have  given  of  our  principles,  and  the  course  of 
argument  by  which  they  are  usually  defended,  and  to  point  out 
distinctly,  where  and  how  it  is  that  the  idea  of  priestly  power  and 
function  does  come  in,  or  in  logical  consistency  should  come  in ; 
and  we  are  very  sure  that  if  he  attempt  this  he  will  be  utterly  un- 
successful. 

Our  principles,  indeed,  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  Christ's  will 
that  there  should  be  office-bearers  in  His  church,  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  members ;  and  that  these  office-bearers  should 
perform  certain  duties  and  execute  certain  functions.  We  pre- 
sume that  his  Grace,  being  a  Presbyterian,  will  not  formally  dis- 
pute this  position ;  and  yet  he  has  made  a  sort  of  attempt  to  evade 
it  or  set  it  aside,  by  representing  the  authority  and  functions  of 
office-bearers  as  resting  solely  upon  natural  principles,  and  by 
describing  them  as  merely  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Presbyterian,  in  common  with  almost  all  other  churches,  reject 
this  notion;  and  maintain  upon  scriptural  grounds,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  constitution  which  Christ  has  prescribed  to  His  church, 
that  it  should  have  certain  office-bearers,  qualified  and  appointed 
according  to  His  directions ;  and  that  these  office-bearers,  when 
so  qualified  and  appointed,  have  authority  from  Him,  and  not 
merely  from  those  who  elected  and  ordained  them,  to  execute 
certain  functions,  and  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  His  word, 
without  regard  to  any  other  rule  or  standard.  It  thus  appears, 
that  while  His  Grace  unwarrantably  charges  us  with  elevating,  in 
opposition  to  Presbyterian  principles,  ecclesiastical  office-bearers 
to  the  position  of  priests,  he  has  been  tempted  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  violate  Presbyterian  principles,  by  sink- 
ing them  to  the  position  of  mere  representatives  of  the  people. 
Upon  scriptural  and  Presbyterian  principles,  ecclesiastical  office- 
bearers are  neither  priests  on  the  one  hand,  nor  mere  representa- 
tives of  the  people  on  the  other.  They  are  functionaries,  for 
whose  appointment  Christ  has  made  provision, — whose  position 
d  duties  He  has  settled, — and  who,  when  once  appointed  in 
accordance  with  His  directions,  are  both  entitled  and  bound  to 
look  to  Him  as  their  only  master,  and  to  His  word  as  their  only 
rule.     A  good  deal  of  prominence  has  been  given  of  late,  in  op- 
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position  to  Popish  and  High  Church  claims,  to  the  non-priesthood 
of  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  to  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers.  These  are  scriptural  and  important  prin- 
ciples. But  it  requires  some  knowledge  and  discrimination  to 
apply  them  aright,  and  to  guard  them  against  perversion  and 
abuse.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  does  not  understand  them,  and  he 
has,  in  consequence,  been  led  into  a  denial  of  some  important 
principles  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
which  have  always  been  strenuously  maintained  by  Presbyterians, 
though  not  by  them  exclusively. 

So  much  for  the  general  position  and  standing  of  office-bearers 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  their  general  right  to  execute  certain 
functions.  With  regard  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  these 
functions,  our  principles  do  not  attach  to  them  anything  priestly, 
and  we  are  not  required  in  consistency  to  do  so  by  any  of  the 
arguments  we  ever  employ.  The  function  of  ecclesiastical  office- 
bearers consists  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  necessary 
business  of  the  church  as  a  visible  society ;  and  no  priestly  power 
is  involved  in,  or  necessary  to,  the  execution  of  this  function. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  what  we  ascribe  to  them  may  be  defended 
upon  natural  principles,  as  justly  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
legitimate  office-bearers  of  a  society.  But  we  do  not  rest  it  solely 
upon  this  ground.  We  think  we  can  prove  from  Scripture  that 
Christ  has  attached  this  function  to  their  office,  and  that  therefore 
neither  the  people  nor  the  civil  magistrate  is  entitled  to  take  it 
from  them,  or  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  regulating  the  mode 
of  its  execution.  But  there  is  nothing  priestly  in  the  nature  or 
constituents  of  the  function ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  authoritative 
interference  from  any  quarter  is  based  solely  upon  this  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  an  interference  with  the  provision  which  Christ  has 
made  as  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  administration  of 
tlie  ordinary  necessary  business  of  His  church,  as  a  visible  society, 
is  to  be  conducted.  There  is  no  dispute  at  present  about  the 
preaching  of  the  word  or  the  administration  of  sacraments.  The 
recent  controversy  turned  only  upon  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline,— that  is,  in  substance,  admission  to  and  exclusion  from 
ordinances,  and  ordination  to  and  deposition  from  office.  And 
there  is  ccrtairdy  no  assumption  of  priestly  power  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  execution  of  this  function.  If  there  are  to  be 
ordinances  administered  and  office-bearers  appointed,   then  this 
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function  must  necessarily  be  executed  by  some  party;  and  the 
only  question  is,  to  what  party  Christ  has  committed  it.  The 
party  to  whom  He  has  committed  it,  is  entitled  and  bound  to 
execute  it,  in  subjection  to  Him,  and  in  accordance  with  His 
word ;  and  no  other  party  is  warranted  to  assume  jurisdiction  or 
authoritative  control  in  the  matter. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  statement  of  our  principles,  we 
have  said  nothing  whatever  about  the  bearing  of  admission  to  and 
exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  visible  church,  or  of  ordina- 
tion and  deposition,  upon  mens  relation  to  God  and  their  eternal 
destinies  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  argument  by 
which  we  defend  our  principles,  requiring  us  to  assume  any  definite 
position,  or  to  indicate  any  opinion  whatever  upon  this  point. 
Views  have  indeed  been  propounded  upon  this  subject  which  would 
fully  warrant  the  charge  against  their  supporters,  of  claiming  for 
ecclesiastical  office-bearers  a  priestly  domination.  But  these  views 
have  never  been  professed  by  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Any  deli- 
verance upon  this  subject  is  unnecessary  either  to  the  statement  or 
the  probation  of  our  case,  and  belongs  to  a  wholly  distinct  and 
ulterior  question. 

The  Duke  imagines  that  he  makes  a  very  strong  point  against 
us  when  he  shows  that  our  Presbyterian  principles  prevent  us 
from  ascribing  to  church  communion  and  sacraments,  to  ordina- 
tion, and  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  important 
results  or  consequences  which  Papists  and  High-churchmen  ascribe 
to  them.  But  this  is  trifling.  We  have  never  put  forth  any  claims 
to  priestly  domination,  and  we  have  never  made  any  attempt  to 
establish  such  claims.  His  Grace  seems  first  to  assume  that  we 
put  forth  claims  to  priestly  domination,  and  then  he  holds  us  up 
to  ridicule,  because  we  do  not  follow  out  these  claims  to  their  legi- 
timate consequences.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  claim  nothing  more 
for  the  church  than  the  right  of  self-sovemment  as  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent  visible  society.  We  claim  nothing  more  for  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers  than  the  right  of  administering,  in  subjection  to 
Christ,  the  ordinary  necessary  business  of  this  society ;  or  of  de- 
ciding, according  to  the  word  of  God  and  their  own  conscientious 
convictions,  without  being  subject  to  any  civil  or  foreign  authority, 
those  questions  concerning  the  admission  of  particular  men  to 
office  and  ordinances  which  must  be  continually  arising  wherever 
a  church  exists.   We  claim  this,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  we  claim  it 
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not  merely  on  natural  but  on  scriptural  principles.  We  claim  it  on 
the  irrouncl  of  an  arrangement  which  Christ  has  made,  and  has  in- 
dicated  with  sufficient  plainness  in  His  word,  and  which,  therefore, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  either  to  disregard  or  to  infringe. 

It  is  true,  indeed, — and  this  seems  to  have  confused  and  mis- 
led his  Grace,  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  very  intimately 
conversant  with  these  subjects,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  have 
written  so  dogmatically  about  them, — that  not  Presbyterians  only, 
but  Protestants  in  general,  have  regarded  some  of  the  Scripture 
texts  which  the  Church  of  Kome  is  accustomed  to  quote  in  sup- 
port of  the  priestly  domination  which  she  claims,  as  applicable  in 
some  sense  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers 
in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  visible  church. 
But  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  Protestants  have  always  been 
careful  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  their  sense  of  these 
passages,  and  that  which  Papists  attach  to  them  ;  and  he  might 
have  admitted  the  possibility  at  least,  that  the  Protestant  interpre- 
tation of  them  might  be  true,  while  the  Popish  one  is  false  ;  and 
that  Protestants  might  be  warranted  in  deriving  from  them  some 
countenance  for  their  moderate  and  reasonable  claims,  without 
being  suspected  of  participating  in  the  extravagant  pretensions  to 
priestly  domination  which  are  put  forth  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Enough,  we  hope,  has  been  said  to  show  the  baselessness  of  his 
Grace's  allegation,  that  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church  imply 
an  ascription  of  priestly  powers  and  functions  to  ecclesiastical 
office-bearers.  It  has  been  shown,  that  neither  in  the  nature  of 
the  function  assigned  to  them,  nor  in  the  only  principle  on  which 
there  is  claimed  for  them  exemption  from  all  authoritative  civil 
control  in  the  execution  of  this  function,  is  there  any  ground  for 
this  allegation. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  Duke's  second  leading  objection 
to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church, — namely,  that  they  imply  a 
virtual  identification  of  church  courts  with  Christ,  in  whose  name 
they  act,  and  on  this  ground  claim  for  these  courts  infallibility, 
and  demand  implicit  submission  to  their  decisions.  This  is  a  vul- 
gar misrepresentation  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  of  it,  as  of  the  former 
objection,  that  it  has  no  solid  foundation  either  in  the  statement 
of  Free  Church  principles,  or  in  any  of  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  commonly  defended.  We  have  never  claimed  Infallibility, 
or  demanded  implicit  submission  for  church  courts  ;  and  we  have 
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never  propounded  any  principles  that  required  us  in  consistency 
to  do  so.  We  have  always  professed  to  produce  from  the  word  of 
God  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  principles  we  have  advocated, 
and  of  the  course  we  have  pursued.  We  have  always  admitted 
that  we  were  bound  to  produce  scriptural  authority  for  our  opinions 
and  practices,  and  that  unless  we  succeeded  in  doing  this,  we  had 
no  right  to  claim  assent  or  approbation.  We  have  professed  to 
produce  scriptural  warrant  for  all  we  have  said  or  done,  both  about 
the  election  of  ministers,  and  about  the  relation,  generally,  between 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  We  have  -never  claimed 
for  church  courts  an  exclusive  right  to  interpret  Scripture,  or 
expected  that  any  man  w^as  to  receive  our  opinion  or  practice  as 
scriptural  because  church  courts  had  asserted  it  to  be  so.  We 
have  uniformly  not  admitted  merely,  but  contended,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  is  entitled  and  bound  to  judge  for  himself,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the 
scriptural  warrant  for  the  decisions  and  proceedings  of  church 
courts,  with  a  view  to  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty,  whatever 
that  may  be,  and  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  lawful  jurisdiction  in  civil  or  temporal  matters.  We 
have  uniformly  asserted  the  same  right  for  every  individual — the 
right  of  judging  upon  his  own  responsibility,  whether  the  decisions 
of  church  courts  are  accordant  with  Scripture,  with  a  view  to  the 
regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  affected  by 
them.  We  have  simply  contended  that  church  courts,  being  the 
parties  who  are  alone  authorized  to  administer  the  ordinary  neces- 
sary business  of  the  church  as  a  visible  society,  should  also  be  left 
at  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  own  conscientious  convictions  of 
the  meaning  of  God's  word,  without  being  subject  to  the  authorita- 
tive control  of  a  party  not  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  that  province. 
We  claim  this  for  them,  and  nothing  more ;  and  we  claim  it  both 
on  the  general  ground  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  on  the  more 
special  ground  that  Christ  has  invested  them  and  no  other  party 
with  this  function,  and  that  He  has  not  only  not  authorized,  but 
has  virtually  forbidden  them,  to  be  guided  by  any  other  rule  than 
His  own  will,  as  revealed  in  His  word.  We  can  honestly  and  con- 
sistently adopt  the  words  of  Richard  Baxter,  when  answering 
similar  misrepresentations  adduced  against  the  Nonconformists  by 
prelatic  Erastians,  "  It  w^ould  satisfy  us  had  we  but  freedom  in 
our  ministerial  action,  not  to  go  against  our  conscience,  however 
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blind  malice  would  make  the  world  believe,  that  it  is  some  papal 
empire,  even  over  princes,  that  we  desire."  * 

That  this  is  really  the  whole  extent  of  the  claim  which  has 
been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  church  courts ;  and  that  they  have 
not  pretended,  while  contending  for  the  headship  of  Christ,  to 
identify  themselves  with  Him,  and  upon  this  ground  to  demand 
implicit  submission,  will  be  evident  from  considering  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the 
Bible, — the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  church  courts  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, — and  the  exclusive  headship  of  Christ  over  His  church, 
were  brought  into  the  controversy  which  led  to  the  Disruption, 
and  from  adverting  to  the  real  application  that  has  been  made  of 
them  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Free  Church.  The  church 
resolved  in  1834,  that  she  would  never  again  intrude  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations.  She  did  not  expect  that  men 
were  to  approve  of  this  principle  of  non-intrusion,  merely  because 
she  had  adopted  it,  and  resolved  to  act  upon  it.  She  professed  to 
prove  that  this  was  a  true  and  sound  principle,  and  obligatory  upon 
the  church  of  Christ.  She  proved  this  from  Scripture,  reason, 
experience,  and  her  own  constitutional  standards,  not  to  mention 
the  united  testimony  of  the  primitive  church  and  the  great  body 
of  the  Reformers.  The  civil  power  interfered,  and  virtually  re- 
quired the  church  to  abandon  this  principle,  and  to  resume  the  old 
practice  of  intrusion.  The  church  answered,  that  she  had  not 
changed  her  mind,  and  therefore  could  not  change  her  practice  ; 
that  she  still  believed,  and  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  principle 
of  non-intmsion  was  sound  and  obligatory ;  and  that  therefore 
she  could  not  abandon  or  violate  it.  And  when  further  urged  to 
abandon  or  violate  this  principle,  upon  the  ground  that  the  civil 
power  required  her  to  do  so,  her  answer  was  in  substance  this — 
that  as  a  church  of  Christ  (for  we  leave  out  of  view  the  legal  or 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  question)  she  was  not  only  not  bound, 
but  not  at  liberty,  to  defer  to  this  requisition  of  the  civil  power, 
for  that  the  word  of  God  was  the  only  rule  by  which  the  affairs  of 
the  church  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  ecclesiastical  office-bearers 
were  the  only  parties  authorized  by  Christ  in  His  word  to  manage 
these  affairs  according  to  this  inile.  Of  these  positions,  too,  slie 
professed  to  produce  proof  from  Scripture,  and  she  claimed  assent 
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to  them  only  upon  the  ground  that  this  proof  was  satisfactory. 
She  drew  from  them  this  important  practical  conclusion, — that 
the  civil  magistrate  has  no  jurisdiction  or  right  of  authoritative 
control  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and  that  therefore  no  enactment 
or  decision  of  his  can  cancel  the  obligation  of  the  church  to  be 
guided  by  the  word  of  God  and  her  own  conscientious  convictions, 
and  far  less  can  impose  upon  her  an  obligation  to  act  in  opposition 
to  them.  And  the  practical  result  of  the  whole  was,  that,  upon 
the  grounds  which  have  now  been  stated,  the  church  considered 
herself  warranted  simply  to  disregard  or  set  aside  the  adverse  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  power ;  to  treat  it  as  a  non-entity, — as  affording 
no  warrant,  and  imposing  no  obligation,  to  change  her  conduct 
and  to  abandon  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  which  she  still  be- 
lieved and  proved  to  be  sound  and  obligatory.  These  are  all  the 
principles,  and  this  is  the  whole  process  of  argument,  that  are 
necessary  for  the  full  and  conclusive  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  now  form  the  Free  Church,  in  their  struggle  with  the 
civil  authorities. 

These  statements  embody  the  substance  of  the  whole  of  the 
strict  and  proper  dialectics  of  the  controversy  that  led  to  the  Dis- 
ruption, viewed  in  its  higher  aspects, — in  its  bearing  upon  the 
duty  and  conduct  of  the  church  as  a  church  of  Christ.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  the  formal  logical  vindication  of  the  whole 
principles  asserted,  and  of  the  whole  course  pursued.  And  we 
challenge  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  show  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  argument  that  is  unsound  and  sophistical  in  itself,  or  that 
affords  any  appearance  of  foundation  for  the  objection  which  we 
are  considering. 

He  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  on  the  views  held  by  the  Free 
Church  in  regard  to  the  sole  headship  of  Christ,  that  the  objection 
is  based.  But  this  is  really  nothing  better  than  an  evasion.  We 
have  taught  no  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  headship  of  Christ 
but  what  we  profess  to  prove  from  Scripture ;  we  have  claimed 
assent  to  our  views  upon  no  other  ground  than  the  scriptural  evi- 
dence we  could  adduce  in  support  of  them ;  and  we  have  not  brought 
forward  the  doctrine  of  Christ^ s  headship  as  furnishing  directly  and 
immediately  the  pro'per  ground  or  reason  of  anything  ive  have  done 
ourselves,  or  called  upon  others  to  do.  We  admit  that  the  only 
inference  directly  and  immediately  deducible  from  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  sole  headship  is,  that  every  intimation  which  He  has  given 
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of  Ills  will  as  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  His  church, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  of  its  affairs  should 
be  conducted,  ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  We  admit,  farther, 
that  this  general  inference  does  not,  directly  and  of  itself,  afford 
a  full  vindication  of  tlie  proceedings  which  led  to  the  Disruption ; 
and  that  with  that  view,  it  is  needful,  in  addition,  to  establish  from 
Scripture  the  doctrines  of  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  as  in- 
volved in  or  flowing  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  sole  headship. 
It  is  with  these  two  doctrines  of  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers, 
that  we  directly  and  immediately  connect  the  formal  defence  of 
our  cause  as  a  question  of  dialectics.  We  do  not  introduce  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  headship  as  affording  a  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent argument  on  which  to  rest  our  vindication ;  but  rather  as  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  these  two  subordinate,  but  still  important, 
truths,  the  application  of  which  to  the  practical  matter  in  hand 
constitutes  the  direct  and  proper  argument  on  which  we  rest  our 
case,  and  with  which  we  call  upon  our  opponents  to  deal. 

The  headship  of  Christ,  then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  this 
matter  as  a  distinct  and  separate  doctrine  from  the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  Bible  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ecclesias- 
tical office-bearers, — or  as  introducing  any  new  and  independent 
element  immediately  into  the  strict  and  proper  argumentation  of 
the  question, — but  as  a  great  general  scriptm'al  principle,  includ- 
ing or  comprehending  these  two  doctrines,  furnishing  the  basis  on 
which  they  rest,  the  source  from  which  they  spring,  the  point  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  right  use  and  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  headship  in  the  present  question,  is  not  that 
it  should  be  held  forth  as  the  direct  and  immediate  ground  of  the 
precise  argument  by  which  the  course  pursued  by  the  Free  Church 
is  to  be  defended  against  opponents  ;  but  rather,  that  it  should  be 
employed  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  comprehended 
under  it  and  flowing  from  it,  on  which  the  strict  argument  more 
immediately  depends, — to  illustrate  the  deep  responsibility  con- 
nected witli  the  faitliful  maintenance  and  the  full  and  honest  ap- 
plication of  these  doctrines, — and  to  animate  and  encourage  to  an 
uncompromising  discharge  of  the  church's  duty  with  respect  to 
everything  involved  in,  or  flowing  from,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with,  "  the  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer,"  to  whatever  dangers 
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she  may  in  consequence  he  exposed.  This  was  the  use  and  appli- 
cation made  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  headship  by  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and  this 
is  the  use  and  application  made  of  it  by  Free  Churchmen.  No 
other  use  or  application  of  it  is  required  by  any  of  the  principles 
they  have  ever  professed,  or  by  any  of  the  arguments  they  have 
ever  employed  in  defence  of  them  ;  and  no  other  is  needed  for  the 
full  vindication  of  the  course  they  have  pursued.  Now,  this  use 
or  application  of  it  manifestly  does  not  afford  a  shadow  of  ground 
for  the  allegation  that  our  church  courts,  in  contending  for  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  headship,  and  for  their  own  right 
and  duty  to  follow  out  all  that  is  involved  in  it,  and  all  that  either 
directly  or  by  consequence  results  from  it,  are  identifying  them- 
selves with  Christ,  and  are  upon  this  ground  virtually  claiming 
infallibility,  and  demanding  implicit  submission. 

Let  the  Duke  of  Argyll  contemplate  the  Free  Church  case 
as  bearing  upon  the  duty  of  a  church  of  Christ,  not  in  detached 
portions,  but  in  its  amplitude  and  totality, — let  him  attend  to  the 
true  logical  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  which  the  argument 
consists, — let  him  distinguish  between  what  is  strictly  and  properly 
argumentative,  and  what  is  fitted  to  illustrate  the  importance  and 
solemnity  of  the  points  involved  in  the  argument,  and  to  enforce 
the  discharge  of  practical  duty  in  regard  to  them, — and  then  we 
think  he  will  be  satisfied  that  this  objection  is  utterly  groundless. 

5.  The  Duke,  while  charging  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  gene- 
ral with  an  irrelevant  and  illogical  application  of  Scripture  in 
defending  their  peculiar  opinions,  tries  to  show  that  Free  Church- 
men have  surpassed  all  their  predecessors  in  the  extravagance  and 
fanaticism  which  they  have  manifested  in  this  respect.  Nothing 
but  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance  or  inconsideration  could 
have  led  his  Grace  to  make  such  a  charge.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively established  in  a  very  able  and  effective  pamphlet  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Gray,  entitled,  "  Correspondence  between  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  the  Rev.  A.  Gray,  Perth,"  in  reference  to  his  Grace's 
Essay  entitled  "Presbytery  Examined."  We  shall  not  dwell 
upon  this  topic,  but  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Gray's  pamphlet, 
where  they  will  find  also  some  very  valuable  materials  for  assisting 
them  in  forming  a  right  estimate  of  his  Grace's  work,  and  of  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  to  which  it  chiefly  relates. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  notwithstanding  the  ability  which  he  has 
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brought  to  the  task,  has,  we  think,  utterly  failed  in  obscuring  the 
import,  or  in  depreciating  the  value,  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  the  independence  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  its 
exemption  from  civil  control,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
His  sole  headship  over  it;  or  in  producing  anything  fitted  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  intelligent  Free  Churchmen  in  the  scrip- 
tural truth  and  practical  importance  of  the  principles  which  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  maintain.  It  is  easy  enough,  in  survey- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  to  point  out  traces  of 
human  imperfection  and  infirmity ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  show  that 
Scottish  Presbyterians  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  great 
principles  for  which  they  were  so  signally  honoured  to  contend, 
or  that  they  were  not  able  to  defend  them  from  Scripture  and 
reason  against  all  who  might  assail  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
excite  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  English  readers  against  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Church,  and  against  the  men  who  have 
advocated  and  applied  them ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  show  that  these 
principles  involve  anything  inconsistent  either  with  the  particular 
statements  or  the  general  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God,  or  that, 
in  their  substance,  they  have  not  the  countenance  and  support  of 
almost  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  of  the  great  body  of  those 
whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect. 

The  Duke  seems  to  affect  the  character  of  an  Eclectic  in 
his  ecclesiastical  views ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  he  is  yet  alto- 
gether qualified  to  sustain  this  position  with  credit  and  advantage. 
He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  definite  well-digested  system 
of  opinions  on  the  subjects  which  he  discusses.  He  rather  criti- 
cises all  other  systems,  and  selects  from  them  what  suits  his  taste, 
without  much  regard  to  the  unity  or  harmony  of  the  combination. 
He  can  scarcely  remain  long  in  his  present  position,  or  continue 
to  adhere  to  all  the  views  which  he  now  supports  on  ecclesiastical 
questions ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  probabiHty  is  in  favour 
of  his  changing  for  the  worse, — of  his  deviating  still  farther  than 
he  now  does  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  sound  doctrine.  He 
still  professes  himself  a  Presbyterian;  but  we  fear  that  he  will 
land  at  length,  like  the  great  body  of  our  Scottish  aristocracy,  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  is  evidently  prepared  for  at  least 
tolerating  almost  any  amount  of  Erastian  interference  by  the  civil 
power  in  the  regulation  of  the  church's  affairs.  He  sees  nothing 
objectionable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  of  enlarged  wisdom. 
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in  the  introduction  of  the  inventions  of  men  into  the  worship  of 
God ;  and  he  has  already  become  f amiHar  with  the  dangerous  and 
delusive  process  of  explaining  away  or  evading  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  on  all  subjects  on  which  its  decisions  are  not  direct, 
formal,  and  explicit.  In  these  circumstances,  we  see  little  or 
nothing  to  protect  his  Grace  from  the  influence  of  those  outward 
and  inferior  considerations  which  have  led  so  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  to  adhere  to  the  English  Establishment.  He  seems  at 
present  to  be  much  in  the  same  undecided  and  perilous  position 
which  his  illustrious  ancestor  occupied  during  the  earlier  sittings 
of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638 ;  but  we  scarcely  venture  to 
expect  in  this  case  an  equally  noble  and  magnanimous  decision. 
And  yet  we  would  very  willingly  cherish  the  hope  that  one  who  is 
the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  illustrious  men  that  did 
and  suffered  so  much  for  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  Scotland,  and  contended  so  nobly  for  those  great  principles, 
the  maintenance  of  which  forms  the  distinguishing  glory  of 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  who  himself  possesses  no  ordinary 
personal  claims  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  countrymen, 
may  yet  attain  to  more  clear  and  scriptural  views  of  the  relations 
and  duties  of  churches  and  nations,  and  be  honoured  to  contribute 
largely  by  his  talents  and  influence  to  diffuse  these  views  in  the 
community,  and  to  promote  their  practical  application.  May  the 
Lord  give  him  understanding  in  all  things ! 

His  Grace  seems  to  have  adopted  to  a  large  extent  the  views 
of  Dr  Arnold  in  regard  to  the  church  and  its  relation  to  the  civil 
power,  though  we  doubt  much  whether  he  fully  understands  them, 
and  are  pretty  sure  that  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  follow  them  out 
fully  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  Dr  Arnold's  favourite 
principle  upon  this  point  was  the  identification  of  the  Church  and 
the  Christian  State, — or,  in  other  words,  a  virtual  denial  that  the 
church  is,  by  its  institution,  and  according  to  Christ's  appointment, 
a  distinct  and  independent  society,  with  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
constitution  and  government,  and  with  settled  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  is  the  notion  which  was  devised  by  Hooker, 
and  expounded  by  him  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  authoritative  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  and 
warranting  the  civil  power  to  regulate  and  control  ecclesiastical 
matters,  just  as  it  does  military  or  financial  matters,  or  any  other 
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department  of  the  ordinary  national  business.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  mind  of  Dr  Arnold  was  influ- 
enced by  any  such  motive  or  object  in  advocating  that  notion  ; 
but  it  fairly  admits  of  being  applied,  and  will,  of  course,  be  gene- 
rally applied  by  politicians,  to  sanction  a  system  of  low  and  de- 
grading Erastianism.  The  notion  is  so  palpably  inconsistent  with 
the  plainest  scriptural  principles,  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  the  "venerable"  Hooker,  it  has  never  found  much 
countenance  among  the  clerical  defenders  of  the  Erastianism  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  have  preferred  to  try  other  shifts 
and  expedients,  in  order  to  palliate  their  position,  but  has  been 
taken  up  chiefly  by  worldly  politicians. 

The  only  plausibility  of  the  notion  is  derived  from  imagining 
what  might,  and  probably  would,  be  the  state  of  matters  if  true 
Christianity  pervaded  the  whole  community,  and  affected  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  civil  rulers  and  the  general  regulation  of  national 
affairs  ;  and  the  essential  fallacy  of  it  lies  in  this, — that  it  implies 
a  total  disregard  and  a  virtual  denial  of  all  that  the  Scripture 
teaches  us  concerning  the  church  of  Christ,  its  fixed  and  unalter- 
able relation  to  Him  and  to  His  word,  and  the  perpetuity  and 
unchangeableness  of  its  constitution,  government,  and  laws.  Dr 
Ai'nold  defines  the  church  to  be  an  association  for  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  community ;  and  this  might,  without  impro- 
priety, enter  as  one  feature  into  a  detailed  description  that  might 
be  given  of  the  church,  but  it  is  not  the  definition  of  it  furnished  by 
Scripture.  It  omits  everything  essential  and  fundamental  which 
Scripture  teaches  concerning  the  church.  It  leaves  out  all  the 
leading  ideas  which  Scripture  requires  us  to  introduce  into  our 
conception  and  definition  of  the  visible  church  catholic,  and  all 
the  main  principles  which  it  obliges  every  particular  society  call- 
ing itself  a  church  of  Christ,  to  act  upon,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  and  in  the  regulation  of  its  conduct.  Of  course,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  ought  to  regulate  our  definition  of  the  church,  and 
our  views  of  its  nature,  constitution,  government,  functions,  and 
objects,  by  the  statements  of  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever,  and  not  by  our  own  imaginings  of  what  is  pos- 
sible or  probable,  nor  even  by  any  actual  realities  in  the  state  of 
society  that  might  be  presented  before  us.  Even  if  Dr  Arnold's 
idea  of  a  Christian  community  and  a  Christian  State  were  to  be 
fully  realized  in  fact,  this  should  not  in  the  least  affect  the  scrip- 
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tural  doctrine  concerning  the  clmrch  and  its  constitution  and 
government ;  and  it  would  afford  no  warrant  whatever  to  civil 
rulers,  as  such,  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  the  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  in  the  present  day  on  the 
part  of  politicians  to  acquire  for  the  civil  power  a  larger  measure 
of  control  over  churches, — not  only  over  those  which  are  estab- 
blished,  but  over  those  also  which  are  unconnected  with  the  State, 
— in  order  to  employ  ecclesiastical  influence  for  political  purposes. 
And  it  is  melancholy  that  such  men  as  Dr  Arnold,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  in  some  degree  also  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  should 
have  propounded  views  which  are  fitted  to  encourage  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  by  encouraging  churches  to  accept  of, 
and  submit  to,  their  interference  and  control.  The  general  current 
of  opinion,  however,  among  thinking  and  earnest  men  of  all  deno- 
minations, is  happily  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is 
now,  perhaps,  more  generally  diffused  in  society  than  ever  before, 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  the  church  of 
Christ  as  a  distinct  independent  society ;  and  of  the  obligation 
that  attaches  to  every  society  calling  itself  a  church  of  Christ,  to 
maintain  its  true  position  and  character  as  such,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  civil  control  over  its  affairs,  and  with  the  forfeiture,  when 
necessary  for  this  end  (as  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  of  all  existing 
ecclesiastical  Establishments),  of  civil  advantages  and  emoluments. 
The  disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  with  the 
prominence  thereby  given  to  the  principles  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, may  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the  influences  which 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  desirable  result ;  and  we  trust 
that  this  and  other  concordant  influences  will  continue  to  operate 
with  increasing  power,  until  all  the  churches  of  Christ  are  wholly 
emancipated  from  civil  control,  and  are  walking  "  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE.* 

Sec.  I. —  The  Consent  of  the  Congregation. 

What  has  been  called  the  "  Veto  Act,"  became  a  standing  law 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1835,  and  was  designed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principle  of  Non-Intrusion  in  the  Settlement  of 
Ministers  in  vacant  Congregations.  It  is  in  the  following  terms : 
"  The  General  Assembly  declare,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
this  Church,  that  no  Pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  Congrega- 
tion contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and,  in  order  that  this 
principle  may  be  carried  into  full  effect,  the  General  Assembly, 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  this  Church, 
do  declare,  enact,  and  ordain.  That  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to 
Presbyteries,  that  if,  at  the  moderating  in  a  call  to  a  vacant  pas- 
toral charge,  the  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  mem- 
bers of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  Call 
is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  ground  for  the  Presbytery  rejecting  such  person,  and 
that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof  forth- 
with given  to  all  concerned ;  but  that,  if  the  major  part  of  the 
said  heads  of  families  shall  not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be 
their  pastor,  the  Presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the  settlement 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church :  And  farther  declare,  that 
no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence  of 


*  From  the  second  edition  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Christian  People  in  the 
Appointment  of  Ministers."  1841. 
This  }>amphlet  was  written  in  reply  to 
*'  Observations  on  the  Veto  Act,  by 


the  Rev.  James  Robertson."  then  mi- 
nister of  Ellon,  and  afterwards  the 
Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity and  Church  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.     (Edrs.) 
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the  Presbyteiy,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious 
motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  inte- 
rests of  himself  or  the  congregation." 

The  Act  sets  out  with  declaring,  "  That  it  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  this  Church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  con- 
gregation contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people  ;"  and,  "  in  order  that 
this  principle  may  be  carried  into  full  effect,"  it  proceeds  to  declare, 
enact,  and  ordain,  etc.  There  is  here  in  the  Act  itself  a  manifest 
distinction  made  between  the  fundamental  principle  and  the  prac- 
tical provision  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  framers  of  the  Act, 
in  professing  to  carry  this  fundamental  principle  into  effect,  might 
have  erred  in  the  provision  they  made  for  that  purpose,  by 
omitting  to  provide  for  something  fairly  involved  in  the  principle, 
or  by  so  fencing  and  limiting  it,  as  virtually  to  neutralize  it.  The 
Act  itself,  however,  is  not  liable  to  objection  on  this  score,  as  it 
does  fully  provide  for  carrying  into  effect  the  principle,  that  no 
man  be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation.  But  it 
is  quite  plain  that  changes  might  be  introduced  into  its  provisions, 
which  some  might  think  improvements  and  others  the  reverse,  and 
which  might  not  affect  its  fitness  to  carry  into  effect  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  it  is  based.  All  that  the  fundamental 
principle,  which  the  Act  sets  out  with  declaring,  necessarily  im- 
plies, is,  that  the  deliberate  dissent  of  the  congregation  shall  be  a 
conclusive  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  presentee,  so  that  no 
congregation  shall  ever  have  good  ground  for  complaining  that  a 
minister  was  set  over  them,  to  whose  settlement  they  w^ere  decidedly 
opposed.  This  principle  might  be  effectually  provided  for,  and 
faithfully  acted  upon,  in  different  churches,  while  there  might  be 
considerable  diversity  in  the  details  of  the  arrangements  for  effect- 
ing the  object.  More  or  less  latitude,  for  example,  might  be  given 
to  the  church  courts,  as  to  dealing  with  the  people  before  pro- 
nouncing a  final  sentence  of  rejection,  wdiile  yet  the  fundamental 
principle  remained  unaffected.  Whether  the  presbytery  should 
have  any  dealings  with  the  people  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  dis- 
sent, and  if  so,  in  what  way  these  dealings  should  be  conducted, 
are  questions  on  which  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  honest  non-intrusionists ;  because  in  whatever  way  these 
points  may  be  settled,  the  fundamental  principle,  that  no  man 
be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,  may  be 
honestly  acted  on. 
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Provisions  for  calling  upon  the  people  to  assign  the  reasons  of 
their  dissent,  that  the  presbytery  may  deal  with  them,  with  the 
vievr  of  removing  their  opposition  if  they  think  it  ill-founded,  and 
for  directing  the  presbytery  to  give  a  judgment  or  opinion  on  the 
validity  of  the  grounds  of  dissent,  may  or  may  not  be  objection- 
able upon  other  grounds  either  of  principle  or  expediency ;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  Avith  the  principle,  that  no 
man  be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation.  That 
principle  is  preserved  unimpaired,  so  long  as  it  is  provided  that 
even  when  the  presbytery  think  the  grounds  of  the  dissent  un- 
founded, but  have  not  succeeded  in  removing  the  opposition  of  tlie 
people  to  the  presentee,  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  intrude  him 
upon  the  reclaiming  congregation,  but  shall  proceed  to  reject  him. 
We  disapprove  of  the  people  being  called  upon  to  assign  the 
reasons  of  their  dissent,  and  of  the  presbytery  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  validity  of  these  reasons.  We  think  this  objectionable  on 
several  accounts,  and  we  could  not  approve  of  introducing  such  a 
change  upon  the  Veto  Act ;  but  it  is  manifestly  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Act,  and  might  be  intro- 
duced, if  the  church  thought  proper,  without  an  abandonment  of 
that  principle.  There  are,  then,  modifications  that  might  be  made 
upon  the  Veto  Act,  which — whether  improvements  or  the  re- 
verse— would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  the  Act  is  based,  and  which,  therefore,  tlie  church  might 
lawfully  entertain,  either  on  the  ground  of  their  own  intrinsic 
merits,  or  as  fitted  to  contribute,  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle, 
to  a  more  satisfactory  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  question. 
The  principle  of  the  Veto  Act  is,  that  the  deliberate  dissent  of  the 
congregation, — whether  the  grounds  of  that  dissent  have  been 
stated  or  not, — and  whether  the  presbytery  think  the  grounds  of 
the  dissent  satisfactory  or  not, — shall  be  a  conclusive  bar  to  the 
settlement  of  the  presentee.  This  is  the  principle  of  non-intrusion ; 
and  so  long  as  there  is  complete  provision  that  this  principle  shall 
be  carried  fully  into  effect,  then,  whatever  modifications  may  be 
made  upon  the  Veto  Act,  the  church  has  not  abandoned  the  great 
principle  on  which  that  Act  is  based.  It  was  on  this  ground,  and 
in  this  sense,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1839  solemnly  de- 
clared, "  that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  cannot  be  abandoned ;" 
and  that  last  General  Assembly,  while  again  declaring  their  deter- 
mination  "  to  assert  and  maintain   the  great  and  fundamental 
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principle  of  non-intrusion,"  also  declared,  "  that  they  were  will- 
ing, as  they  had  hitherto  been,  to  consider  any  modifications  that 
might  be  proposed  for  carrying  the  principle  into  effect." 

But  while  there  are  modifications  which  might  be  made  upon 
the  Veto  Act,  without  abandoning  the  principle,  that  no  man  be 
intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,  the  church 
would  manifestly  act  an  unworthy  and  discreditable  part  if  she 
were  to  rescind  or  suspend  the  Veto  Act,  unless  and  until  some 
measure,  in  full  consistency  with  the  great  principle  on  which 
that  Act  is  based,  and  preferable  to  it,  either  absolutely,  on  the 
ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  or  relatively,  as  better  fitted  to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  to  put  an  end  to  our  present  contentions,  were 
adopted  and  established.  These  considerations  evince  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  allegations  or  insinuations  of  our  opponents, 
that  to  speak  of  modifications  of  the  Veto  Act  implies  an  aban- 
donment of  any  of  our  principles,  or  requires  us  at  present  in  con- 
sistency to  repeal  that  Act,  or  introduces  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  nature  and  import  of  our  demands  in  negotiating  with  the 
State.  Being  ourselves  substantially  satisfied  with  the  Veto  Act 
as  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  non-intrusion,  we  just  wish  the 
Legislature  to  enact  or  declare,  that  when  the  church  courts  reject 
a  presentee  upon  the  ground  of  the  dissent  of  the  congregation, 
this  rejection  shall  be  as  effectually  and  conclusively  valid  in 
regard  to  all  civil  'consequences,  as  if  he  had  been  rejected  for 
heresy,  immorality,  or  ignorance.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  all 
that  we  iiold  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  as  matter  of  principle 
on  this  point  is,  that  no  minister  be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  congregation,  we  are  willing  to  entertain  any  proposals  for 
a  modification  of  the  Veto  Act,  which  may  consist  with  the  full 
practical  application  of  this  principle,  and  may  be  recommended 
upon  the  ground,  either  of  their  intrinsic  propriety,  or  their  fitness 
to  promote  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  present 
differences. 

But  what  at  present  we  are  chiefly  anxious  to  enforce  is,  that 
while  the  Veto  Act  makes  no  formal  provision  for  calling  upon 
the  people  to  assign  the  grounds  of  their  dissent,  or  for  requiring 
the  presbytery  to  deal  with  them  on  this  subject,  yet  such  a  pro- 
vision is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  great  principle  which 
alone  that  Act  was  intended  to  carry  into  effect ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, any  evidence  which  merely  goes  to  show  that  the  congrega- 
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tiou  were,  or  should  be,  asked  the  grounds  of  their  dissent,  that 
the  presbytery  should  deal  with  them  on  this  subject,  and  give 
their  own  judgment  on  the  truth  or  validity  of  tlie  people's  reasons, 
does  not  bear  upon  the  question,  whether  the  principles  of  the 
Veto  Act  are  recognised  in  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
church.  In  adducing  upon  this  point  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  church,  or  the  testimony  of  individuals,  our  opponents  are 
bound  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  laws  provided,  or  tliat  the 
individuals  thought,  that  the  people  should  be  asked  the  reasons 
of  their  dissent,  that  the  presbytery  should  deal  with  them  on  the 
subject,  and  give  their  own  judgment  upon  the  validity  of  the 
reasons ;  but  also,  moreover,  that  whenever  the  presbytery  thought 
the  reasons  insufficient,  they  ivere  warranted  to  induct  the  minister^ 
although  the  congregation  continued  to  reclaim  against  the  settlement. 
This  is  the  precise  point  to  be  proved ;  and  it  is  only  by  proving 
this  precise  point  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  any  opponent 
can  succeed  in  evading  the  force  of  those  declarations  of  our  con- 
stitutional standards,  which,  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious 
meaning,  manifestly  support  the  principles  of  the  Veto  Act. 

That  this  is  not  a  distinction  got  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
present  argument,  may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  This  church  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Calvin ;  it  abounded  in  men  of  the 
highest  talent  and  learning,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  provision  contained  in  the  discipline  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  ministers : — "  He 
whose  election  shall  be  declared  unto  the  Church,  shall  preach 
publicly  the  Word  of  God  on  three  several  Sabbaths,  ...  in  the 
audience  of  the  whole  congregation,  that  so  they  may  know  his 
manner  of  teaching;  and  the  said  auditory  shall  be  expressly 
charged,  that  if  any  one  of  them  do  know  any  impediment  for 
which  his  ordination,  who  shall  then  be  mentioned  by  his  name, 
may  not  be  completed,  or  why  he  may  not  be  accepted,  that  they 
do  then  come  and  give  notice  of  it  unto  the  Consistory,  which 
shall  patiently  hear  the  reasons  of  both  parties,  that  so  they  may 
proceed  to  judgment.  The  people's  silence  shall  be  taken  for  a 
full  consent.  But  in  case  contention  should  arise,  and  the  afore- 
named elect  be  pleasing  to  the  Consistory,  but  not  unto  the  people. 
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or  to  the  major  part  of  them,  his  reception  shall  be  deferred,  and 
the  whole  shall  be  remitted  unto  the  Colloquy  or  Provincial 
Synod,  which  shall  take  cognisance,  both  of  the  justification  of  the 
before-named  elect  minister,  and  of  his  reception.  And  although 
the  said  elect  should  he  then  and  there  justified,  yet  shall  he  not  he 
give7i  as  pastor  unto  that  people  against  their  will,  nor  to  the  dis- 
contentment of  the  greatest  part  of  themr  * 

Beza  was  moderator  of  the  National  Synod  of  the  French 
Church,  held  at  Rochelle  in  1571,  and  there  formally  approved 
of  this  discipline  in  all  its  heads  and  articles,  and  promised  and 
protested  to  keep  and  observe  it.  t 

In  that  same  synod,  the  church  of  Meaux  "  complained  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  freedom  and  privilege  in  elections ;" 
and  this  probably  was  the  reason  why,  in  the  next  National 
Synod,  held  at  Nismes  in  1572,  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
law  about  elections,  which  rendered  it,  if  possible,  still  more  plain 
that  the  congregations  were  to  have  an  absolute  veto,  or  negative, 
upon  the  settlement,  even  when  the  church  courts  decided  against 
the  validity  of  their  reasons  of  dissent.  It  was  then  enacted,  that 
the  article  should  be  couched  in  these  terms  :  "  A  minister  shall 
not  be  chosen  by  one  only  minister  with  his  Consistory,  but  by  two 
or  three  ministers  called  into  the  said  Consistory ;  and  if  there  be 
one  in  being,  by  the  Colloquy,  or  it  may  be  by  the  Provincial 
Synod.  Afterward  he  shall  be  recommended  to  the  people,  who 
shall  hear  him  two  or  three  weeks  following,  or  for  some  longer 
time,  if  it  be  conceived  fitting,  that  he  may  be  known  to  them,  and 
his  method  in  teaching ;  the  congregation  also  shall  be  expressly 
informed,  that  if  any  one  of  them  know  a  just  cause  or  reason 
why  the  called  minister  shall  not  be  chosen,  or  if  they  he  dissatis- 
fied with  him,  that  they  would  declare  it  unto  the  Consistory,  who 
will  readily  receive,  and  patiently  and  freely  hear  their  exceptions 
against  him  :  And  in  case  there  arise  contention  on  one  side  or 
other,  the  election  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  whole  affair  shall 
be  brought  before  the  Provincial  Synod,  who  shall  take  knowledge 
both  of  the  justification  and  reception  of  the  said  minister,  who, 
though  justified,  shall  not,  however,  be  imposed  upon  that  people 
against  their  will,  or  to  the  discontentment  of  the  major  part  of 


*  Quick's  Synodicon."    Introd.,  sec.  xii.  pp.  xvii.,  xviii. 
t  Quick's  Synodicon.,  p.  99.     See  infra^  p.  367  (Edrs.) 
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them.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  people's  silence  shall  be  taken 
for  their  full  consent."  * 

These  facts  fully  prove,  that  the  distinction  which  we  have 
explained,  has  not  been  devised  to  serve  the  pui'poses  of  the 
present  argument,  and  also  show,  that  we  have  the  explicit  testi- 
mony of  the  Keformed  Church  of  France  to  the  principle  of  the 
Veto  Act, — as  implying  this,  but  not  necessarily  implying  more, 
— that  whatever  dealings  the  church  courts  may  have  with  the 
congregation  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  dissent,  and  whatever 
opinion  they  may  entertain  or  express  as  to  the  validity  of  these 
grounds,  "  he  shall  not,  however,  be  imposed  upon  that  people 
against  their  will,  or  to  the  discontentment  of  the  major  part  of 
them." 

"We  may  here  advert  to  the  unreasonableness  of  our  opponents, 
in  alleging  that  they  are  non-intrusionists  as  well  as  we.  The 
precise  point  of  difference  between  us  is  this :  Our  opponents 
maintain,  that  church  courts  may,  and  ought  to,  thrust  a  minister 
upon  a  people  when  they  think  the  dissent  unreasonable,  although 
the  people  should  continue  openly  and  decidedly  to  reclaim  against 
the  settlement.  We  maintain,  that  the  decided  dissent  of  a 
Christian  congregation,  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary 
privileges  of  church  membership,  ought  to  be  a  conclusive  bar  to 
the  settlement.  They  assert,  and  we  deny,  the  right  of  church 
courts  to  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations.  The 
whole  tenor  both  of  the  statements  and  of  the  conduct  of  both 
parties,  proves  that  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  question ;  and  upon 
this  ground  we  shall  continue  to  take  the  liberty  of  characterizing 
our  opponents  as  intrusionists. 

They  sometimes  endeavour  to  make  much  of  the  privilege  they 
concede  to  the  congregation,  of  allowing  any  one  of  its  members 
to  state  objections,  of  whatsoever  kind,  against  the  presentee,  or 
against  his  settlement  in  that  parish.  But  this  is  really  no  sub- 
stantial privilege,  so  long  as  it  depends  upon  the  discretion  of 
another  party, — namely,  the  church  courts, — whether  any  effect 
shall  be  given  to  the  objections.  No  one  can  deny,  that  every 
member  of  the  congregation  should  have  the  right  of  stating 
objections.  Papists  and  Prelatists  concede  this,  and  even  Papists 
can  concede  it  with  perfect  consistency;  for  it  does  not  imply  that 


Quick's  Synodicon,  pp.  107,  108. 
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the  congregation,  as  sucJi,  have  any  proper  place  or  standing  in 
the  settlement  of  their  minister, — that  they  are  entitled  to  exercise 
in  this  matter  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment,— or  to  decide  on  their  own  responsibility  to  God  in  a  matter 
bearing  upon  their  eternal  welfare.  Our  non-intrusion,  giving 
effect  to  the  deliberate  convictions  of  a  Christian  congregation, 
treats  them  as  men  and  freemen ;  the  non-intrusion,  falsely  so 
called,  of  our  opponents,  being  nothing  more  than  the  right  of 
stating  objections  of  which  another  party  is  to  judge,  treats  them 
as  children,  or  as  slaves.  We  trust  that  our  opponents  will  hereafter 
abstain  from  calling  themselves  non-intrusionists  :  and  in  place  of 
having  recourse  to  such  artifices  to  evade  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  question,  will  have  the  courage  and  the  honesty  openly  to 
assert,  and  fairly  to  try  to  prove,  that  church  courts  have  a  right 
to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations. 

Having  thus  explained  the  state  of  the  question,  we  would 
now  advert  to  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the  evidence  that  may  be 
brought  forward  to  decide  it. 

1.  We  would  notice  the  subject  of  quotations  from  dis- 
tinguished writers,  as  authorities  in  support  of  any  particular 
position.  There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  literary  controversy 
on  which  there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  useless  labour 
expended  than  this  ;  and  none  in  which  there  has  been  a  greater 
display  of  controversial  dishonesty  and  unfairness.  In  almost 
every  theological  controversy,  the  combatants  have  tried  to  prove 
that  their  respective  opinions  were  supported  by  certain  dis- 
tinguished authors  ;  frequently  the  authority  of  the  same  persons 
has  been  claimed  by  the  combatants  .  on  both  sides,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  which  party  could  most  fairly 
claim  their  support,  or  whether  both  might  not,  with  some  fair- 
ness, pretend  to  it.  This,  of  course,  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the 
facts,  that  most  men  occasionally  write  carelessly,  obscurely,  and 
ambiguously, — that  most  men  who  have  written  much,  and  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  have  made  statements  really  or  apparently 
inconsistent  with  each  other, — that  statements  disjoined  from  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  context,  and  viewed  without  reference 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  passage,  may  have  the  appearance  of  convey- 
ing a  meaning  which  the  author  never  intended,  and  which  is 
inconsistent  with  his  known  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
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Many  illustrations  of  such  facts  as  these  will  at  once  occur  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  theological  controversy.  Dr  Campbell, 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  has  a  chapter  in  which  he  proposes 
to  explain  how  it  happens  "  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being 
detected  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader;"  and  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  explained,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  most 
authors  do  sometimes  write  nonsense,  or  at  least  use  words  which 
convey  no  very  definite  idea,  and  the  actual  or  intended  meaning 
of  which  they  would  themselves,  if  interrogated,  be  somewdiat  at 
a  loss  to  explain.  So  universally  is  it  acknowledged,  that  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  quotation  from  any  writer  as  an 
authority  in  support  of  any  position,  when  he  himself,  at  the  time, 
was  not  formally  discussing  the  precise  topic  on  which  his  autho- 
rity is  brought  to  bear,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  auctoris 
aliud  agentis  parva  est  auctoritas ;  and  yet  controversialists  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  practice  of  quoting  isolated  passages,  written 
manifestly,  as  appears  from  the  context,  when  the  authors  were 
not  thinking  of  the  subject  of  discussion  in  regard  to  which  their 
authority  is  adduced.  Many  controversialists,  in  producing  the 
testimonies  of  distinguished  authors  in  support  of  their  own  views, 
seem  to  reckon  it  sufficient  to  quote  a  passage  which,  when  wrested 
from  the  context,  has  the  appearance  of  stating  something  similar 
to  what  they  themselves  maintain,  and  appear  wholly  to  forget 
that,  in  the  adduction  of  authorities,  the  proper  question  is  not 
what  a  certain  author  may  on  some  occasion  have  said  or  seemed 
to  say,  but,  what  was  his  mature  and  settled  judgment  upon  the 
point  in  dispute  ?  It  is  a  very  paltry  achievement  to  quote  an  in- 
considerate or  ambiguous  sentence  from  an  eminent  author,  dropped 
when  he  was  discussing  a  different  subject,  while  it  can  be  proved 
that  his  mature  and  deliberate  judgment,  if  indeed  he  has  given 
any  decision  upon  the  point,  was  opposed  to  that  which  the  iso- 
lated sentence  may  seem  to  countenance.  Yet  this  is  what  the 
Papists  have  usually  done  in  quoting  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers  in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  Popery ;  what  the  Episcopalians 
have  often  done  in  quoting  the  testimonies  of  the  Reformers  in 
support  of  Prelacy ;  and  this  is  substantially  what  our  opponents 
have  done  in  quoting  extracts  from  Calvin  and  Beza  in  favour 
of  intrusion. 

Protestant  divines  have  fully  established,  in  opposition  to 
Papists,  that  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Popery  derive  no  counte- 
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nance  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  ; 
but  no  candid  Protestant  will  deny  that  the  Papists  have  produced 
passages  from  their  writings,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  do  seem 
to  countenance  some  of  the  prinbiples  of  the  Church  of  Korae. 
Isolated  passages  have  been  produced,  for  example,  from  fathers 
of  the  third  century,  which  do  seem  to  countenance  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  real,  or  rather  the  corporal,  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  the  answer  which  Protestants  have 
given  to  these  authorities  is  this,  that  the  words  of  these  passages 
do  not  necessarily  bear  the  meaning  which  the  Papists  ascribe  to 
them, — that  the  context  and  scope  of  the  passages  show  that  this 
was  not  the  author's  meaning,  or  that  he  was  not  thinking,  when 
he  wrote  them,  of  the  point  to  which  they  have  been  applied, — and, 
especialli/j  that  from  a  general  survey  of  his  ivhole  writings  it  is 
manifest  that  he  did  not  hold  the  opinion  which  the  isolated  sentence 
seems  to  countenance.  Presbyterians  have  given  substantially  the 
same  answer  to  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  Episcopa- 
lian controversialists,  from  the  time  of  Archbishop  Bancroft  to 
the  present  day,  to  distort  a  few  garbled  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers,  and  especially  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  into  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  Prelacy.  Episcopalians  have  dealt  with 
extracts  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  just  as  unreasonably  and  as  un- 
fairly as  Papists  have  done  with  extracts  from  Irenseus  and 
Cyprian  ;  and  Mr  Robertson  has  dealt  with  Calvin  and  Beza  upon 
the  subject  of  intrusion,  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  Episco- 
palian controversialists  have  dealt  with  them  on  the  subject  of 
Prelacy.  We  acquit  Mr  Robertson  of  any  intentional  unfairness, 
and  accuse  him  only  of  ignorance  and  its  natural  consequences. 
No  man  possessed  of  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  a  scholar, 
will  ever  think  of  relying,  in  making  averments  as  to  the  opinions 
of  any  author,  upon  one  or  two  brief  sentences  extracted  from  his 
works,  without  examining  the  context.  If  Mr  Robertson  had  pos- 
sessed sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  among  controversialists  about  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  or 
of  the  Reformers,  he  would  have  been  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  very  obvious  considerations  to  which  we  have  referred,*  and 
in  that  case  he  would  not  have  acted  the  part  he  has  done  in  ad- 
ducing authorities.  He  w^ould  not  have  ventured  to  make  such 
confident  averments  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beza, 
while  he  knew  little  about  their  views  except  from  one  or  two 
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brief  sentences  which  he  found  in  Lord  Medwyn's  speech,  especi- 
ally as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  that,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
fully  illustrate,  these  sentences  do  not  bear  clearly  and  directly 
upon  the  precise  point  which  they  are  adduced  to  prove.  We  are 
j)retty  confident  that  Mr  Eobertson  will  not  attempt  anything  of 
this  kind  again  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  controversy,  perhaps  these  few  observations  upon  it  may 
not  be  altogether  useless. 

2.  No  man  can  consistently  support  the  principle  of  the  law- 
fulness and  propriety  of  intrusion,  who  maintains  the  right  of  the 
Christian  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers ;  and,  therefore, 
no  man  who  maintains  this  right,  ought  to  be  charged  with  sup- 
porting intrusion,  if  the  words  on  which  the  charge  is  founded 
can  admit  of  any  other  meaning.  The  first  part  of  this  statement 
seems  to  be  self-evident.  The  right  to  elect  implies  a  larger  share 
of  influence  in  the  appointment  than  the  mere  right  to  give  or 
withhold  consent.  The  veto  law  giyes  the  people  a  negative  upon 
a  single  probationer,  the  nominee  of  the  patron ;  the  right  of 
election  gives  them  a  negative  upon  all  the  probationers  in  the 
church.  Every  argument,  therefore,  against  the  right  of  the 
people  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent,  tells  more  powerfully 
against  their  right  to  elect ;  and  every  argument  in  favour  of 
their  right  to  elect,  must  conclude,  a  fortiori,  in  favour  of  their 
right  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent.  The  man  who  holds 
that  the  Christian  people  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  mini- 
sters, must  of  necessity  regard  it  as  a  monstrous  violation  of 
justice,  and  a  heinous  exercise  of  tyranny,  to  thrust  a  minister 
upon  a  reclaiming  congregation.  He  may,  indeed,  think  that 
cases  may  occur  in  which  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  may, 
in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  suspend  a  people  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  right  to  elect  or  to  dissent.  But  this  does  not 
affect  the  point  under  discussion.  He  who  thinks  that,  in 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  a  Christian  congregation  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  minister,  must  of  necessity  think  still 
more  decidedly,  that  they  are  entitled,  in  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  prevent  a  minister  being  thrust  upon  them  against 
their  will. 

We  are  not  surprised  tiiat  Lord  Aberdeen  declared  that  the 
"  popular  election  of  ministers  would  be  infinitely  better  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Veto ;"  but  we  are  surprised  that  Mr  Robert- 
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son  should  have  also  declared  *  his  decided  preference  for  popular 
election  over  the  Veto  Act.  It  is  surely  very  manifest,  that  al- 
most all  the  leading  grounds  on  which  Mr  Robertson  opposes  the 
Veto,  tell  more  strongly  against  popular  election.  Mr  Robertson's 
principles  sink  the  people  into  slavery,  and  bind  them  down  under 
a  Popish  tyranny.  Popular  election  would  give  them  a  higher 
standing  and  a  larger  influence  than  the  Veto  Act.  The  privilege 
of  judging  of  the  suitableness  of  ministers  would  be  far  more 
fully  exercised  under  a  system  of  popular  election  than  under  the 
Veto  Act ;  and  it  is  as  possible,  and  as  probable,  that  the  people 
miglit  act  unreasonably,  capriciously,  or  from  bad  motives,  in 
choosing  as  in  dissenting.  Mr  Robertson's  preference  of  popular 
election  has  therefore  very  much  the,appearance  of  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  unreasonable  dislike  against  the  Veto  Act, — a  dislike  that 
has  perverted  his  understanding,  and  hurried  him  into  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  plainly  inconsistent  with  all  the  leading  principles 
which  he  has  maintained  upon  this  subject.  We  scarcely  think 
that  he  will  seriously  dispute  our  position,  that  the  man  who 
maintains  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  cannot  consistently  admit  the  right  of  church  courts, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  as  a  general  rule,  to  thrust  ministers 
upon  them  against  their  will.  And  yet  he  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  men,  who,  as  we  shall  show,  asserted  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers,  were  supporters  of  intrusion.  We 
shall  prove  that  Calvin,  and  Beza,  and  almost  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  patronage  in  1712,  maintained  the  right 
of  the  people  to  the  substantial  choice  of  their  own  ministers ;  and 
when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  entitled  to 
insist,  that  any  one  who  still  asserts  that  they  supported  the  law- 
fulness of  intrusion,  shall  produce  evidence  in  proof  of  his  alle- 
gation of  a  peculiarly  strong  and  unexceptionable  kind, — shall 
produce  extracts  from  their  works  that  cannot  be  understood  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  explicit  testimonies  in  favour  of  intrusion. 
3.  We  attach  little  or  no  weight,  in  determining  this  question, 
to  the  mere  decisions  of  church  courts  in  individual  cases.  The 
practice  that  followed  the  enactment  of  a  law  is  received  as 
evidence  of  its  meaning,  only  when  the  terms  of  the  enactment  are 
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of  ambiguous  import ;  but  we  hope  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
ambiguous  about  the  law,  and  that,  of  course,  an  appeal  to  the 
practice  of  the  church  to  determine  its  import  is  inadmissible. 
Besides,  there  are  many  obvious  causes  that  detract  greatly  from 
the  weight  due  to  the  decisions  of  church  courts  in  determining 
particular  cases  in  the  settlement  of  ministers.  The  General 
Assembly  is  a  numerous  and  popular  body,  and  liable  to  those 
misleading  influences  which  more  or  less  prevail  in  all  popular 
bodies  when  exercising  judicial  functions.  Many  influences  com- 
bine to  lead  such  a  body  to  be  too  favourable  to  presentees.  And 
on  this  account  it  is,  we  think,  a  matter  of  unquestionable  cer- 
tainty, that  in  almost  every  period  of  our  history,  the  actual 
practice  of  our  church  courts  has  been  more  unfavourable  to  the 
rights  and  influence  of  the  people  than  the  ecclesiastical  law 
warranted.  Gillespie,  in  his  Miscellanies,*  plainly  enough  hints 
that  cases  of  intrusion,  or  something  like  it,  did  occasionally  occur, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  declared  mind  and  law  of  the  church. 
And  when  intrusions  first  began  to  be  practised  by  the  church 
courts  under  the  present  law  of  patronage,  those  who  opposed 
these  intrusions  maintained,  and  those  who  supported  them 
scarcely  ventured  to  deny,  that  the  intrusion  of  a  minister  upon  a 
reclaiming  congregation  was  opposed  to  our  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution. 

It  is  a  fact  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, — one  full  of 
most  valuable  instruction,  both  in  the  way  of  enabling  us  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  weight  due  to  decisions  in  particular  cases  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  deliberate  mind  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  way  of  establishing  the  folly  of  expecting,  even  from  the 
General  Assembly  as  now  constituted,  a  series  of  righteous 
decisions  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ministers,  unless  tied 
down  by  a  strict  and  imperative  law, — that  the  Assembly  of  1835, 
which  finally  established  the  Veto  Act  as  the  law  of  the  church, 
and  ordered  the  rejection  of  the  presentee  to  Auchterarder,  did 
substantially  perpetrate  (for  the  iniquity  was  not  consunnnated 
till  next  year)  two  gross  and  unquestionable  intrusions  upon 
reclaiming  congregations.  None,  we  presume,  will  deny  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  tlie  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  1835, 
or  doubt  that  they  really  intended  to  establish  the  Veto  Act  as 
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the  law  of  the  church,  and  the  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  parishes ;  and  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  same 
Assembly  ordered  the  intrusion  of  presentees  upon  the  reclaiming 
parishes  of  Trinity  Gask  and  Dron.  These  facts  may  perhaps 
puzzle  controversialists  after  a  century  has  elapsed,  but  we  know 
well  enough  how  they  are  to  be  explained ;  and  deeply  as  we 
lament,  and  decidedly  as  we  condemn,  the  conduct  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1835,  in  perpetrating  two  intrusions,  we  cannot  admit  that 
this  affords  any  good  reason  why  we  should  set  ourselves  to  explain 
away  the  import  of  the  law  which  they  passed  against  intrusion, 
or  doubt  their  honesty  in  enacting  that  law,  and  in  enforcing  it 
in  the  case  of  Auchterarder. 

There  is  a  very  striking  resemblance  in  these  points  between 
the  Assembly  of  1736  and  that  of  1835.  The  Assembly  of  1736 
redeclared  the  old  law  of  the  church,  "  that  no  minister  be  in- 
truded into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation ;" 
but  in  consequence  of  decisions  pronounced  by  that  Assembly  and 
by  some  subsequent  ones,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  declara- 
tion is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  the  words  naturally 
bear,  or  whether,  if  it  is,  it  was  intended  to  act  upon  it  honestly. 
This  Assembly,  as  Mr  Dunlop  shows,  rejected  the  presentee  to 
Kinnaird,  because  of  his  unacceptableness  to  the  people,  while 
they  seem,  according  to  Mr  Robertson's  account,*  to  have  thrust 
ministers  upon  the  reclaiming  parishes  of  Denny  and  Troqueer ; 
but  with  the  strikingly  similar  case  of  1835  before  us,  we  cannot 
regard  this  inconsistency  of  the  Assembly  of  1736  as  entitling  us 
to  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of  their  words,  or  to  doubt  their 
sincerity ;  while  it  very  strikingly  illustrates  how  little  weight  is 
due  to  decisions  of  popular  Assemblies,  in  particular  cases,  as 
indications  of  the  deliberate  judgment  even  of  those  who  pronounce 
them  on  the  general  principles  that  may  seem  to  be  involved  in 
them. 

But  even  if  these  cases  were  much  more  important,  as  indicat- 
ing the  deliberate  mind  of  the  church,  than  they  are,  we  labour 
under  some  difficulty  in  applying  them,  in  consequence  of  having 
often  very  defective  information  as  to  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case.  What  is  gleaned  from  the  records  of  church  courts 
often  gives  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
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leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  important  considerations  that  might  be 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  judicatory.  Some  of  the 
cases  adduced  by  Mr  Robertson  in  support  of  his  views  prove  too 
much,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  prove 
nothing.  Tlie  only  cases  which  he  gives  in  illustration  of  the 
practice  of  the  church  under  the  Directory  of  1649,  are  those  of 
Birnie  in  1658,  and  Hailes  in  1659.*  And  in  regard  to  these 
cases,  he  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  "  procedure,"  as  described  in 
the  Presbytery  Record,  "  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Directory  of  1649,"  as  "no  reference  at  all  is  made  to  the  con- 
gregation," excepting  only  in  the  serving  of  tlie  edict  for  the  in- 
duction. Such  cases — and  they  are  the  only  ones  Mr  Rob'ertson 
produces  in  regard  to  this  important  period — manifestly  cannot 
afford  any  materials  for  judging  of  the  construction  then  generally 
put  upon  tlie  Directory.  The  probability  is,  that  in  these  and  in 
simihir  cases,  the  concurrence  of  the  congregation  in  the  person 
chosen  by  the  session  was  well  known  to  the  presbytery,  and 
therefore  was  not  formally  adverted  to. 

Again,  the  only  case  which  Mr  Robertson  adduces  to  ilhistrate, 
by  the  practice  of  the  church,  the  construction  put  upon  the  Act 
1690,  is  that  of  Falkirk  in  1695  ;t  and  here,  too,  the  procedure, 
as  described  in  the  Presbytery  Record,  was  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  1690,  as  the  person  chosen  by  the  elders  and 
heritors  does  not  appear  to  have  been  "  proposed  to  the  congrega- 
tion, to  be  approven  or  disapproven  by  them."  This  case,  then, 
also  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  fact 
probaljly  was,  that  the  presbytery,  without  any  formal  investiga- 
tion, was  fully  satisfied  of  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  parish 
in  the  nomination  of  the  heritors  and  elders. 

Mr  Robertson  makes  a  considerable  parade  of  his  cases,  and 
yet  these  are  the  only  ones  he  has  produced  to  illustrate  these  two 
most  important  periods  of  our  ecclesiastical  history;  and  most 
assuredly  they  render  no  service  to  his  cause.  We  shall  after- 
wards produce  much  more  satisfactory  evidence  on  these  points. 
As  Mr  Robertson's  object,  in  producing  his  cases,  is  to  prove 
that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  period,  in  whatever  terms  it 
might  be  expressed,  was  not  practically  understood  to  sanction 
our  views  of  non-intrusion,  he  was,  of  course,  bound  to  produce 
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cases  in  which  intrusion  was  practised,  and  ministers  were 
thrust  upon  reclaiming  congregations.  Now,  he  has  produced 
only  a  single  case  of  an  intrusion  perpetrated  by  church  courts 
previously  to  the  restoration  of  patronage  in  1712,  although  we 
doubt  not  such  cases  occurred.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  the  cases  that  occurred  after  the  restoration  of  patron- 
age,— because  we  are  not  discussing  the  question  of  the  power 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  church  under  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne, — and  because  we  admit,  that  about  the  time  of  the  resto- 
ration of  patronage,  there  are  some  traces,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  church  courts,  of  a  departure  from  the  sounder  views  that 
formerly  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people ; 
although  the  Popish  principles  now  advocated  by  our  opponents 
were  scarcely  avowed  or  applied  openly  till  about  the  period  of  the 
Secession,  and  even  after  that  were  sometimes  disregarded  in 
practice,  when  sound  principle  and  true  piety  had  any  ascendency 
in  the  Assembly.  Even  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
patronage,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  admission  of  the  Episco- 
palian conformists,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Moderate 
party,  were  beginning  to  be  displayed.  A  disregard  to  purity 
and  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  to  the  interests  of  vital  godliness, 
was  already  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  church ;  and  when  we 
see  this,  we  fully  expect,  as  its  natural  consequence,  the  prevalence 
of  the  views  of  Dr  Muir  and  Mr  Robertson  about  the  power  of 
church  courts,  and  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people. 

The  second  case  of  intrusion  brought  forward  by  Mr  Robert- 
son is  that  of  Peebles,  in  1717.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  case  described  before,  and  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect  so  disgraceful  a  case  at  that  period.  But  it  is  satisfactory 
to  observe,  that  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  had  found  the  pre- 
sentee disqualified  on  his  trials,  and  that  the  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  carry  the  settlement  into 
effect, — the  first  instance,  probably,  of  the  appointment  of  a  riding 
commission.  It  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  Theological 
Chair  at  Glasgow  was  at  this  time  held  by  Professor  Simson,  who 
taught  Arian  and  Arminian  tenets,  and  who,  having  been  processed 
for  heresy  for  several  years,  was  let  off  by  this  very  Assembly  of 
1717  with  a  very  inadequate  censure.  We  do  not  intend^  then, 
to  examine  the  cases  of  settlements  which  Mr  Robertson  has 
brought  forward,   as   such   cases   are  manifestly,   in   their   very 
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nature,  most  inadequate  and  defective  sources  of  information 
upon  the  point  under  discussion  ;  and  as  they  are,  indeed,  in  most 
of  the  instances  lie  has  adduced,  wholly  irrelevant. 

Sec,  II. —  Vieics  of  the  ChurcJi, — Primitive  and  Reformed. 

Mr  Robertson,  before  proceeding  with  the  more  direct  evidence 
in  support  of  his  allegation,  that  "  the  principles  of  the  Veto  Act 
are  nowhere  recognised  in  the  acknowledged  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  Church,"  makes  some  statements  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  canon  law  and  the  practice  of  the  continental  churches, 
borrowed  not  from  his  usual  authority,  Lord  Medwyn,  but  from 
the  speech  of  Lord  Corehouse  in  the  Auchterarder  case.  As  he 
has  gone  so  far  back,  we  may  go  a  little  farther,  and  briefly 
advert  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church  on  this 
point. 

It  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  for  about  the  first  six  cen- 
turies the  Christian  people  had  generally  the  choice  of  their 
own  ministers.  Election  is  the  best  of  all  securities  against 
intrusion;  and  the  fact  that  popular  election  prevailed,  is  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  intrusion,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
practice,  was  repudiated.  That  popular  election  w^as  both  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  is  proved  in 
Mr  Brown's  excellent  lecture  on  Non-Intrusion,*  who  has  also 
shown  that  traces  of  this  right — and  resting,  too,  upon  grounds 
manifestly  inconsistent  wdth  intrusion — continued  to  exist  in  the 
standard  books  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (although  the  people, 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  man  of  sin,  had,  of  course,  long  before, 
been  wholly  deprived  of  it  in  practice)  down  till  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.f 

We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Clemens,  the  companion 
of  the  apostles,  whose  name  is  in  the  book  of  life,t  that  the 
apostles  settled  ministers  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church, — 


*  Rev.  Charles  J.  Brown,  Edinburgh. 

t  De  Dominis's  celebrated  work, 
"  De  Republica  Ecclesiastica  "  (lib. 
iii.  c.  iii.),  and  Blenders  "Apologia 
pro  scntentia  Hieronymi  de  Episcopis 
ct  Prcabyteris"  (p.  379  to  the  end),— 
commonly  reckoned  the  most  learned 


work  ever  written  in  defence  of  Pres- 
bytery, —  contain  the  fullest  state- 
ments with  which  we  are  acquainted 
of  the  evidence  as  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  early  church  with  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
t  Phil.  iv.  3. 
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(TVvevhoKrjaaa7}<;  iraarj^;  t7}<;  eKKkrjcna'^^ — a  very  strong  expression, 
and  manifestly  excluding  the  possibility  of  intrusion. 

The  same  word  a-vvevBoKeco  occurs  in  the  description  given  in 
the  apostolic  constitutions  (supposed  to  have  been  compiled  before 
the  end  of  the  third  century)  of  the  primitive  mode  of  appointing 
ministers,  where  it  is  evidently  used  as  expressive  not  merely  of 
consent,  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense,  but  as  substantially  syno- 
nymous with  choice  or  election  ;  and  indeed  Blondel,  after  quoting 
the  passage  at  length,  subjoins  this  inference  as  manifestly  sanc- 
tioned by  it : — "  Unde  constare  potest  Clerumque  plebemque  co7i- 
venire,  eligere,  nominare,  gratum  habere,  jpostulare,  testari,  annuere, 
rogari,  consensus  decretum  edere,  ante  Oonstantini  magni  tempora 
ex  aequo  consuevisse."*  No  man  has  ever,  so  far  as  we  know, 
pretended  to  find  any  sanction  in  the  primitive  church  for  the 
intrusion  of  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations.  The  prac- 
tice of  at  least  the  first  five  centuries  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Popish  notions  now  advocated  by  our  opponents ;  and  even 
after  the  nomination  or  election  was  to  some  extent  usurped  by 
the  clergy  (the  kirk  being  now  greatly  corrupted  by  Antichrist), 
and  after  some  traces  of  lay  patronage  began  to  appear,  f  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  law  or  rule,  that  no  man  was  to  be  intruded 
upon  any  congregation  against  their  will. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  Mr  Robertson's  statement  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  canon  law.  His  statement  is  this : — "  The  canon 
law,  which,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  prevailed  universally  through- 
out Christian  Europe,  with  which  law  most  of  our  Reformers  were 
well  acquainted,  and  the  terms  of  which,  therefore,  they  must  be 
supposed  to  have  applied  in  the  ordinary  sense,  provides,  or  at 
least  did  provide,  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation  shall  be 
required  at  the  admission  of  a  Minister,  and  that  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  object,  provided  always  that  their  objections  be  well- 
founded."  t 

This  is  the  whole  of  what  Mr  Robertson  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  borrowed  from  Lord  Corehouse's  speech,  §  who, 
however,  enters  more  into  detail  upon  the  point.     To  adduce  the 


*  Apologia  pro  sent.  Hieron.,  p.  392. 

t  Heidegger,  in  his  "  Historia  Pa- 
patus"  (Period.  Secund.  Sec.  xxix.), 
says,  —  "  Seculum  imprimis  a  Christo 
nato  sextum  provehendse  machinationi 


Pontificum  .  .  .  opportunum  supra 
modum  fuit." 

t  P.  59. 

§  Report  of  the  Auchterarder  Case, 
vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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authority  of  the  canon  law  on  such  a  point,  was  evidently  prepos- 
terous. The  canon  law  is  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  support  of  any  particu- 
lar doctrine  upon  this  subject,  affords  of  itself  a  presumption  that 
the  doctrine  is  erroneous.  Our  great  charge  against  the  views  of 
Dr  Muir  and  Mr  Robertson  on  this  point  is,  that  they  are  Popish, 

founded  on  Popish  notions  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  the 

powers  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Christian  people  ;  and  if  their  views  were  sanctioned  by  the  canon 
law,  this  would  only  confirm  the  truth  of  our  charge  against  them. 
When  Mr  Robertson  quotes  the  testimony  of  the  canon  law  in 
support  of  his  principles,  he  merely  quotes  the  testimony  of  a 
friend,  and  of  one  whose  friendship  is  not  very  reputable ;  whereas, 
if  we  find  anything  in  the  canon  law  in  favour  of  our  Protestant 
principles,  we  are  entitled  to  found  upon  it  as  the  concession  of 
an  adversary.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  Mr  Robertson  what  he 
means  when  he  says,  that  "  the  canon  law  provides,  or  at  least  did 
provide^'  for  he  evidently  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the 
matter,  except  what  he  found  in  Lord  Corehouse's  assertion,  "  that 
it  is,  or  at  least  waSy  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  the  canon 
law,"  etc.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  canon  law, 
knows  that  it  consists  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  epistles  and  decisions  of  Popes 
and  other  eminent  ecclesiastical  authorities, — that  it  has  under- 
gone no  material  alteration  since  the  compilation  of  the  decree  of 
Gratian  in  the  twelfth  century,  except  by  the  addition  of  subse- 
quent decisions  and  enactments, — that  it  was  completed  before  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  text  of  it  was  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  was  published 
by  him  in  1582,  with  a  formal  prohibition  to  all  to  make  there- 
after any  alteration  upon  it.  When  a  man,  therefore,  tells  us, 
that  "the  canon  law  provides,  or  at  least  did  provide,''^  he  is  only 
betraying,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  striving  to  cloak,  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  It  is  surprising  that  Lord  Corehouse, 
who  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  should 
have  said, — "  It  is,  or  at  least  was,  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of 
the  canon  law,  that  the  consent  of  the  people  is  to  be  required 
at  the  admission  of  a  minister,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
object,  under  the  proviso,  however,  that  their  objections  are  well- 
founded." 
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The  true  state  of  the  case,  we  suspect,  was  this, — that  Lord 
Coreliouse  had  somehow  taken  up  a  vague  impression  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  canon  law  was  wliat  he  states  it  to  be, — that  he 
looked  into  the  canon  law,  or  into  some  book  giving  information 
upon  the  subject,  hut  found  noautliority  for  tliis  impression^ — that, 
in  short,  he  knew  enough  of  the  matter  to  be  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  which  yet  he  resolved  to  make ;  and  as  a 
cloak  or  shield  for  what  he  did  not  like  absolutely  to  affirm,  as- 
serted that  it  is,  or  at  least  was,  the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law, — a 
statement  which  Mr  Robertson,  in  all  his  simplicity,  has  blindly 
copied.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law  is,  that  "  the 
consent  of  the  congregation  is  to  be  required  at  the  admission  of 
a  minister ;"  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  is,  in  the  canon  law,  "  a 
proviso  that  their  objections  must  be  well-founded."  Mr  Robert- 
son cannot  produce  evidence  that  such  a  proviso  either  is,  or  was, 
to  be  found  in  the  canon  law,  in  connection  with  the  assertion  of 
the  general  principle  about  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  canon  law  upon  the  subject  is  this : — "  Nulla  ratio 
sinit  ut  inter  episcopos  habeantur  qui  nee  a  clericis  sunt  electi, 
nee  a  plebibus  expetiti,  nee  a  provincialibus  episcopis  cum  metro- 
politani  judicio  consecrati."  *  "  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  consensus 
et  desiderium  requiratur."  f  "  Ordinationes  quae  interveniente 
pretio,  vel  precibus,  vel  obsequio  alicui  personse  ea  intentione  im- 
penso,  vel  quaa  non  communi  consensu  cleri  et  populi  secundum 
canonicas  sanctiones  fiunt,  et  ab  iis,  ad  quos  consecratio  pertinet, 
non  comprobantur,  falsas  esse  dijudicamus."J 

We  do  not  say  that  statements  may  not  be  found  in  the  canon 
law  inconsistent  with  these  doctrines,  for  the  canon  law  abounds 
in  inconsistencies  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  these  statements  occur  in 
the  canon  law,  with  nothing  in  the  context  to  limit  their  meaning, 
and  that  nowhere  in  the  canon  law  is  the  doctrine  about  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  and  their  right  to  object,  accompanied  with 
"  the  proviso  that  their  objections  must  be  well-founded."  Lord 
Corehouse  tells  us,  that  the  rubric  of  a  canon  in  428  is  in  these 
words, — "  Plebis  non  est  eligere  sed  electioni  consentire,"  and  the 
statement  is  correct ;  but  as  there  is  here  no  explanation  or  limi- 
tation of  the  consent  of  the  people,  this  rubric,  of  course,  gives  no 


*  Deer.,  P.  i.,  Dist.  62,  c.  1.  I      X  I>ecr.,  P.  ii.  e.  i.  Q.  i.  c.  113. 

t  Dist.  63,  e.  26. 
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countenance  to  the  assertion  which  his  Lordship  and  Mr  Robert- 
son have  made.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention,  what  it  was 
scarcely  fair  in  Lord  Corehouse,  if  he  had  the  canon  law  before 
him,  to  conceal,  that  the  canon  to  which  this  rubric  is  attached 
just  consists  of  the  words  of  the  second  quotation  given  above 
from  the  canon  law,  which  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
first  part  of  the  rubric  (plebis  non  est  eligere), — which  puts  the 
clergy  and  the  people  on  the  same  footing, — and  requires  equally 
the  desidetium  as  well  as  the  consensus  of  both.  The  canon  itself 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Pope  Coelestinus  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  rubric,  although  even  it  gives  no  countenance  to  Mr  Robert- 
son's assertion,  is  just  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  the  import 
of  the  canon  made  by  Gratian  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  evidently  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Mr  Robertson — that  is,  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  matter  but  what  he  found  in  the  report  of  Lord  Corehouse's 
speech — should  have  stated  this  point  in  this  way: — "Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  there  is  a  canon,  in  the  year  428,  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  learned  Judges,  which  shows  that  the  election  was  in  the 
clergy,  though  with  the  assent  of  the  congregation."  *  Lord 
Corehouse  did  not  tell  him  that  this  was  a  canon,  but  only  the 
rubric  of  a  canon  ;  and  if  their  "  Lordships"  had  investigated  the 
matter,  they  would  have  found  that  the  canon  afforded  no  ground 
for  the  rubric  fraudulently  attached  to  it  seven  hundred  years 
after ;  and  they  might,  perhaps,  have  discovered  that  Gratian's 
fraudulent  conduct,  in  attaching  such  a  rubric  to  such  a  canon, 
was  exposed  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Blondel.f 

Lord  Corehouse  asserts  that  Pope  Gelasius,  in  493,  decided 
that  the  people's  refusal  to  consent  did  not  defeat  the  nomination. 
He  then  gives,  in  proof  of  this,  an  abridgment  of  a  letter  of  Gela- 
sius ;  but,  as  if  conscious  that  the  letter  did  not  support  the  allega- 
tion he  had  made,  he  shrinks  from  deducing  from  it  any  inference 
strong  enough  or  broad  enough  to  serve  the  puqDOses  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  dismisses  the  matter  with  the  following  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  : — "  This  certainly  means  that  it  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  clergy,  who  had  the  right  of  nomination  at  that  time, 
to  inquire  into  the  objections  of  the  people ;  and,  if  they  were  ill- 


*  Lord  Brougham,  "  Speech,"  p.  6. 

t  Blondel,  Apol.  pro  Senten.  Hieron.,  p.  473. 
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founded,  to  remove  them  by  such  arguments  or  admonitions  as 
would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind."  Now,  even  if  this  account 
of  the  import  of  Gelasius's  letter  were  correct,  it  would  manifestly 
afford  no  ground  for  the  assertion  with  which  his  Lordship  intro- 
duced it,  or  for  any  of  the  leading  views  of  the  intrusionists ;  but 
a  regard  to  the  interests  of  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  Gelasius's 
letter,  which  perhaps,  after  all.  Lord  Corehouse  never  saw,  con- 
firms what  we  know  to  have  been  the  truth,  that  at  that  time  the 
people  had  a  share  equally  with  the  clergy  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  and  that  nothing  was  finally  settled  in  regard  to  the  filling 
up  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  until  what  might  be  fairly  called  the 
consent  or  concurrence  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  was 
obtained.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  Gelasius  was  not  very  credit- 
able to  Lord  Corehouse  ;  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  be  told 
that  Lord  Brougham's  treatment  of  the  same  point  was  much 
worse.  His  statement  upon  it  is  this  : — ^*  There  is,  in  493,  a  re- 
script of  Gelasius,  which  states  that  the  right  of  rejection  does  not 
exist  at  all  in  the  people ;  for  it  expressly  says,  ^  If  their  objections 
are  groundless,'  which  implies  giving  a  reason,  and  implies  no  veto, 
no  dissent."*  The  quotation  here  given  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
inverted  commas,  and  indeed  the  whole  statement,  is  a  fabrication. 
The  statement  is,  in  itself,  wholly  untrue  ;  there  is  no  warrant  for 
it  in  Lord  Corehouse's  speech ;  and  Lord  Brougham  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  matter  but  what  he  found  there,  f 


*  Speech,  p.  7. 

t  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
fabrication  which  Lord  Brougham's 
pubHshed  speech  on  the  Auchterarder 
case  exhibits.  We  shall  give  another 
specimen  in  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance.  The  Dean  of  Faculty,  in 
pleading  this  case,  brought  forward 
(p.  323)  the  case  of  Unst,  in  1795,  as 
a  precedent  for  what  the  Court  of 
Session  was  then  asked  to  do.  The 
utter  inapplicability  of  this  case  of 
Unst  to  the  case  of  Auchterarder,  was 
clearly  and  conclusively  demonstrated 
by  the  Solicitor -General,  now  the 
Lord  Advocate  (p.  403).  Lord  Dun- 
das  presented  Nicolson  to  the  parish 
of  Unst.  The  presentation  did  not 
reach  the  presbytery  till  the  six 
months  had  expired.  The  presbytery 
resolved  to  exercise  the  jus  devolutum, 


and  ordained  and  indvicted  Gray  mini- 
ster of  Unst,  Lord  Dundas  raised  an 
action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  calMng 
upon  them  to  rescind  the  proceedings 
of  the  presbytery  connected  with 
Gray's  settlement,  to  find  that  he  had 
presented  in  due  time,  that  the  pres- 
bytery were  bound  to  go  on  with 
Nicolson's  settlement,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  patron  was  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  During  the 
course  of  the  process.  Lord  Dundas 
abandoned  all  the  reductive  or  rescis- 
sory conclusions  of  the  summons,  and 
then  he  got  a  decree  in  his  favour,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  presented  in  due 
time ;  that  the  presbytery  had  no  right 
to  present ;  that,  of  course,  Gray  was 
not  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  bene- 
fice, and  that  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  retain  them.     The  sentence  of  the 
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In  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  there  appear  some  traces  of 
patronage,  or  something  hke  it ;  and  the  clergy  were  also  begin- 
ning to  attempt  to  defraud  the  people  of  their  right  of  election, 
and  to  usurp  it  for  themselves ;  and  it  was  probably  to  restrain 
this  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to  the  people,  even 
if  the  primitive  mode  of  nomination  were  changed,  a  negative 
upon  the  settlement,  that  the  following  canons  were  passed  in  pro- 


Court  decided  only  questions  of  ac- 
knowledged civil  right — the  right  of 
presentation  and  the  right  to  the  fruits 
of  the  benefice.  It  did  not  attempt  or 
pretend  to  rescind  the  proceedings  of 
the  presbytery,  in  so  far  as  concerned 
their  ecclesiastical  character  or  effects. 
It  did  not  wear  even  the  appearance 
of  attempting  or  pretending  to  put  out 
Gray,  or  to  put  in  Nicolson.  Lord 
Gillies  (p.  50),  after  explaining  fairly 
enough  the  facts  of  this  case,  says, — 
"  The  result  was  the  settlement  of 
Nicolson,  whose  name,  as  minister  of 
the  parish,  appears,  as  I  was  told,  in 
next  year's  almanac."  His  Lordship 
here  seems  to  have  intended  to  insi- 
nuate that  the  direct  and  proper  effect 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  to 
put  out  Gray  and  to  put  in  Nicolson  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  Gray  being,  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Court,  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice,  and  being 
unable  to  subsist  without  this,  resigned 
his  charge;  and  that  Lord  Dundas  then 
issued  a  new  presentation  in  favour  of 
Nicolson  to  the  parish  of  Uust,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Gray.  But  what 
lx)rd  Gilhes  only  insuiuated,  Lord 
Brougham  openly  and  boldly  asserted. 
Lord  Brougham  (pp.  J39-41)  having 
declared,  that  he  "  should  at  once 
make  an  order  upon  the  Presbytery 
to  admit,  if  duly  qualified,  and  to  dis- 
regard the  dissent  of  the  congrega- 
tion," founds  mainly  upon  this  very 
case  of  Unst,  expressly  alluding  to 
Ix)rd  Gillies's  statement  of  the  result 
of  it,  in  proof  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  court.  He  says,  "  The  pres- 
bytery had  refused  to  admit  Nicolson  ; 
they  had  admitted  Gray.  What  does 
the  Court  of  Session  say?  Admit  our 
man  Nicolson,  and  oust  your  man 
Gray;"  and  again,  "If  the  Court  of 


Session  had  the  power  of  saying,  there, 
Take  Nicolson  and  oust  Gray  ;  have 
we  not  just  the  same  power,  here,  o( 
telling  the  presbytery.  You  have  mis- 
taken the  law,  retrace  your  steps,  and 
take  the  person  presented  by  the 
patron,  if  he  is  qualified  according  to 
the  ecclesiastical  rules.  Therefore  I 
hold  that  this  argument  on  the  juris- 
diction is  utterly  absurd  and  unten- 
able, and  proves  no  impediment  in  our 
course  towards  a  right  conclusion." 
This,  of  course,  was  a  pure  fabrication. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for 
ascribing  to  the  Court  of  Session  the 
statement  which  Lord  Brougham  has 
put  into  their  mouth. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  When 
the  Strathbogie  case  came  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  Lord  Gillies,  as  if  he 
had  wholly  forgotten  the  facts  of  the 
case  of  Unst,  or  as  if  he  implicitly 
believed  Lord  Brougham's  fabricated 
account  of  it,  founded  on  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  this  very 
case  of  Unst,  as  a  proof  that  the  civil 
court  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  sen- 
tence of  a  church  court  in  an  eccle- 
siastical matter, — the  infliction  of  a 
spiritual  censure  !  {Report^  p.  28.) 
Lord  Gillies,  in  that  speech,  was  can- 
did enough  to  admit  that  he  could 
find  no  explicit  authorities  in  the 
writers  on  Scotch  law  in  support  of 
the  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
now  claimed  by  the  civil  court ;  and 
it  is  just  as  true  that  no  case  has  oc- 
curred since  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown  was  abolished  at 
the  Revolution,  that  affords  any  ground 
for  the  recent  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional encroachments  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 
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vincial  councils.  Tlie  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  549,  passed  this 
canon  : — "  Item  juxta  quod  antiqui  canones  decreverunt,  nullus 
invitis  detur  Episcopus,  sed  nee  per  oppressionem  potentium  per- 
sonarum  ad  consensum  faciendum  cives  aut  clerici,  quod  dici  nefas 
est,  inclinentur."  And  the  Council  of  Paris,  in  557  : — "  Quod  in 
aliquibus  rebus  consuetudo  prisca  negligitur  ac  decreta  canonum  vio- 
lantiir,  placuit  ut  juxta  antiquam  consuetudinem  canonum  decreta 
serventur.  Nullus  civibus  invitis  ordinetur  episcopus,  nisi  quern 
populi  et  clericorum  electio  plenissima  quaesierit  voluntate."  * 

Similar  declarations  had  been  made  during  the  fifth  century, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  inserted  in  the  canon  law.  Thus,  in 
428  : — "Nullus  invitis  detur  Episcopus.  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis 
consensus  et  desiderium  requiratur."f  And  in  445  : — "  Si  forte 
vota  eligentium  in  duas  se  diviserint  partes,  metropolitani  judicio 
is  alteri  preferatur,  qui  majoribus  et  studiis  juvatur  et  meritis,  tan- 
tum  ut  nullus  invitis  et  non  petentibus  ordinetur,  ne  civitas  episco- 
pum  non  optatum  aut  contemnat  aut  oderit."|  When  we  read 
such  sound  and  liberal  principles  as  these  in  the  canon  law,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  odious  tyranny  involved  in  the  principles 
of  Mr  Robertson,  we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  our  indig- 
nation. 

If  Mr  Robertson  allege  that  he  referred  to  the  canon  law  only 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  consent,"  and  "  against 
their  will,"  we  answer,  that  he  never  quoted  the  language  of  the 
canon  law ;  that  the  only  averment  which  he  made  about  it  is 
unfounded ;  that  we  have  positively  proved  that  the  canon  law 
sanctions  the  principle  of  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  fullest 
and  most  unqualified  sense,  as  implying  at  least  a  negative  ;  and, 
further,  we  challenge  him  to  prove  that  the  canon  law  ever  uses 
such  language  as  "  consent,"  or  "  against  the  will,"  in  regard  to 
any  subject  whatever  as  implying  less  than  a  veto. 

Mr  Robertson  having  given  us  a  specimen  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  canon  law,  proceeds  to  tell  us  something  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  Protestant  continental  churches : — "  Again,  to 
come  still  nearer  to  our  point,  as  we  know  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  had  frequent  communication  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  Reformed  chm'ches  on  continental  Europe, 


*    Carranza,     "  Summa    Omnium  I      f  Deer.,  P.  i.,  Dist.  61,  c.  13. 
Conciliorum,"  fol.  175,  177.  |      i  Dist.  63,  c.  36. 
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we  find  the  celebrated  Justin  Henning  Boelimer  thus  defining  the 
respective  rights  of  patrons  and  people,  in  his  *  Tractatus  Ecclesi- 
asticus  de  Jure  Parochiali :' — *  Equidem,'  he  says,  ^  in  omni  jure 
patronatus  non  quidem  excluditur  consensus  populi,  sed  ita,  ut 
patrono  votum  decisivum  in  electione  tribuatur,  populo  negativum 
ut  possint  dissentire ;  non  tamen  aliter  quam  si  justas  dissensus 
causas  allegare  queant.'  The  same  author,  again,  in  his  *Jus 
Ecclesiasticum  Protestantium  usura  modernum  juris  canonici 
juxta  seriem  decretalium  ostendens,  et  ipsis  rerum  argumentis 
illustrans,'  informs  us  that  the  negative  voice,  which  belongs  to 
the  congregation  and  superintendent,  operates  in  this  manner, — 
the  want  of  ability  in  the  presentee  being  proved,  and  the  other 
defects  which  may  have  been  laid  to  his  charge  being  demon- 
strated, he  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  patron  enjoined  to  present  a 
fitter  person.  The  view  given  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  in 
the  words  of  Boehmer,  last  quoted,  would  appear,  from  Lord 
Medwyn's  searching  investigation  into  the  respective  forms  of 
government  of  the  several  Protestant  Churches  of  Continental 
Europe,  to  have  been  accurately  formed  on  an  extensive  induction 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  these  churches." 

Now,  Mr  Robertson  has,  we  presume,  taken  these  statements 
about  Boehmer  and  the  continental  Protestants  from  Lord  Core- 
house's  speech.*  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  knew  something  of  Boehmer  which  he  had 
not  learned  from  his  Lordship,  for  he  gives  us  three  things  not 
found  in  his  authority, — namely,  a  fuller  statement  of  the  name 
of  Boehmer,  and  of  the  titles  of  the  two  works  from  which  the 
quotations  are  taken.  But  by  a  most  unlucky  fatality,  he  blun- 
ders in  two  out  of  these  three  little  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show,  that  what  he  did  not  find  in  Lord  Corehouse,  he  must  have 
taken  from  a  catalogue,  or  some  other  inaccurate  source  6i  infor- 
mation, and  not  from  even  an  inspection  of  the  works  themselves. 
If  he  had  ever  seen  the  title-page  of  either  of  the  works  which  he 
quotes,  he  would  have  known  that  Boehmer's  first  name  was  not 
J  ustin,  but  Justus  ;  and  if  he  had  ever  seen  his  work  on  parochial 
law,  he  would  have  adhered  to  the  title  which  Lord  Corehouse 
gives  it,  viz.,  "  Jus  Parochiale,"  in  place  of  calling  it  "  Tractatus 
Ecclesiasticus  de  Jure  Parochiali."     It  would  have  been  well  for 


Auchterarder  Report,  pp.  221,  222. 
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Mr  Robertson  if  lie  had  continued  to  adhere  closely  to  Lord 
Corehouse. 

From  the  language  employed  by  Mr  Robertson  upon  this 
point,  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  intended  the  extracts  from 
Boehmer  to  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  of  Boehmer  himself,  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude,  or  simply  as  a 
testimony  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Protestant  continental 
churches.  We  shall  consider  them  in  both  points  of  view. 
Boehmer  himself,  though  an  Erastian,  was  not  an  intrusionist.  * 
He  held  that  the  people  should  have  the  choice  of  their  own 
ministers ;  that  the  negative  voice,  as  described  by  himself  in  the 
above  quotations,  was  no  real  and  substantial  check  on  patronage, 
but  was  wholly  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient ;  and  he  thought 
it  both  right  and  practicable  that  patronage  should  be  exercised  in 
such  a  way  as  that  intrusion  against  the  will  of  the  congregation, 
without  the  necessity  of  their  substantiating  reasons  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  third  party,  should  be  prevented.  All  this  is  esta- 
blished by  the  following  quotations  : — "  Denique  quoque  legitima 
ilia  vocatio  intelligitur,  quaa  ab  iis  facta,  quibus  jus  vocandi  com- 
petit.  Quod  si  rem  ex  suis  consideramus  fundamentis,  non 
dubium  est,  jus  eligendi  parochum  penes  totam  ecclesiam  parochi- 
alem  esse,  cum  naturaliter  coetui  cuilibet  permittantur  ea,  quae  ad 
sui  conservationem  finemque  sunt  necessaria.  Jam  autem  qua- 
tenus  parochia  adhuc  retinet  faciem  alien  jus  ecclesige,  ccetum 
certum  et  societatem  designat,  et  consequenter,  quatenus  nihil 
aliud  constituturriy  jus  vocandi  parochum  toti  ecclesise  ascribendum 
est.  Observarunt  hoc  ipsum  adhuc  leges  Suecorum."  And  after 
a  quotation  to  prove  that,  he  adds, — "  Et  quod  ita  olim  vocatio  a 
multitudine  et  universo  coetu  Christianorum  facta  fuerit,  apparet 
ex  Act.  c.  i.,  V.  15,  c.  vi.,  v.  5,  and  c.  xiv.,  v.  24." f  And  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  same  title,  in  describing  the  practice  of  the 
early  church,  he  shows  that  the  people  had  much  more  influence 
in  the  election  of  ministers  than  a  mere  negative  voice,  resting 


*  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  Erastian  views  and  any  par- 
ticular doctrine  as  to  what  is  the 
right  mode  of  appointing  ministers, 
though,  of  course,  Erastians  admit 
the  right  of  the  civil  authority  to  in- 
terfere in  the  regulation  of  this  mat- 
ter.    But  it  is  certainly  true,  in  point 


of  fact,  that  Erastians  have  most  com- 
monly been  men  who  were  disposed 
to  act  the  part  of  sycophants  to  the 
rich  and  powerful,  and  of  tyrants  to 
the  poor  and  helpless. 

t  "  Jus  Parochiale,"  sec.  iii.  c.  i., 
§  vii.  See  also  "  Jus  Eccles.  Protest.," 
lib.  i.  tit.  vi.  §  iii. 
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upon  reasons  to  be  made  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  another  party : 
"  Neque  cnim  rursus  faciendum  cmn  Grotio  et  Petro  de  Marca 
plebi  tantum  votum  negativum  tribuentibus.  Qui  votum  nega- 
tivum  habent,  revera  non  concurrunt  ad  electionem,  sed,  ea  facta, 
tantum  admittuntur,  ut  allegare  causas  possint,  ob  quas  ab  aHis 
jam  electus  non  sit  recipiendus,  quibus  deficientibus,  consentire 
tenentur.  Ubi  jus  patronatus  viget,  plebi  tale  votum  competit, 
quod  tamen  ut  plurimum  inane  est,  quia  rarissime  ejusmodi  praeg- 
nantes  causa  adduci  possunt,  ob  quas  repellendus  sit  praesentatus. 
Ast  plebi  jus  excellentiiis  competiisse,  variis  argumentis  constat, 
exemplisque." 

Lord  Corehouse  tells  us  that  the  rubric  attached  to  the  section 
containing  the  extract  from  Boehmer's  "Jus  Parochiale,"  on 
which  he  and  Mr  Robertson  mainly  rely,  is  "Plebi  competit 
votum  negativum."  This  is  true,  but  the  rubric  of  the  nea:t  sec- 
tion is,  "  Votum  negativum  non  sujicere  ostenditur"  and  that 
section  contains  the  following  statements  : — "  Patronorum  nomi- 
natio  plus  momenti  habet,  quam  parochianoruni  dissensus  :  illi  sola 
nominatione  acquiescunt;  si  exquisitas  dissensus  causas  coacervare 
debent,  quod  tamen  admodum  difficile  est.  Est  itaque  votum 
negativum  in  effectu  nihil  aliud  quam  liumillima  acclamation  et 
gloria  approhandi  ilium,  quern  patronus  nominate 

Boehmer  farther  thought  it  wrong  for  any  man  to  consent  to 
be  intruded  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation.  In  the  thirty-second 
paragraph  of  the  same  chapter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken, 
he  proposes  to  point  out  the  sins  or  scandals  into  which  men  are  apt 
to  fall  in  seeking  for  a  parish  or  benefice,  and  the  first  of  these  is 
simony  ;  the  second  is  seeking  the  priest's  office  for  a  bit  of  bread ; 
and  the  third  is  being  intruded  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation, 
which  he  considers  to  be  in  some  respects  worse  than  the  two 
former,  as  being  by  its  publicity  more  likely  to  injure  religion 
and  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  the  ministry.  "  Sunt  prgeterea," 
says  he,  "  alii,  qui  se  ingerunt  et  obtrudunt  omni  conatu  invitis, 
qui  ab  his,  de  quibus  dictum  est,  in  eo  distingui  possunt,  quod  in 
simoniacis,  et  qui  lucri  et  Iwnoris  causa  ambiunt  officium  sacrum, 
non  semper  talis  manifesta  adsit  intrusio,  sed  magis  latens ;  in  his 
vero,  de  quibus  nunc  diccndi  locus  est,  etiam  violenta  et  aperta, 
contra  voluntatem  gregis  deprehendatur  occupatio  vacantis  ec- 
clesiae  parochialis,  qua)  eo  minus  toleranda  est,  quo  majorem 
alienationem  animorum  operatur."     He  then  quotes  the  extract 
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given  above,  from  Pope  Coelestinus  and  the  canon  law,  and  adds, 
— "  Quamvis  vero  hodie  adhuc  jus  patronatus  in  nostris  ecclesiis 
toleretur,  nihilominus  tamen  ita  exerceri  debet,  ne  invitis  obtruda- 
tur,  prsesertim  si  parochiani  justam  dissentiendi  causam  allegare 
possint."  The  word  prcesertim,  of  course,  necessarily  implies  that 
it  was  not  only  when  they  were  able  to  substantiate  special  objec- 
tions that  they  were  entitled  to  prevent  an  obnoxious  presentee 
from  being  intruded  upon  them.  It  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
"  non  tamen  aliter  "  of  a  former  quotation. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  Mr  Eobertson's  statement  may  appear 
fitted  or  intended  to  convey  the  impression,  that  the  personal 
opinion  or  authority  of  this  celebrated  jurist  was  in  favour  of  his 
views  in  this  controversy,  we  have  shown  that  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case  ;  and  that  Boehmer's  decided  and  unequivocal  judg- 
ment was, — that  the  people  should  have  the  choice  of  their  own 
ministers, — that  a  right  of  stating  objections,  of  which  another 
party  is  to  judge,  afforded  no  protection  whatever  against  the 
abuse  of  patronage, — and  that  even  where  patronage  existed,  it  is 
right  and  practicable  that  the  people  should  be  protected  against 
the  intrusion  of  obnoxious  presentees  without  being  bound  to  sub- 
stantiate special  objections.  We  trust  that  these  extracts  from 
this  celebrated  lawyer  and  jurist  may  lead  some  of  our  legal  op- 
ponents to  suspect  that  our  principles  are  not  quite  so  absurd  as 
they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  reference  to  Boehmer  was  intended 
simply  to  bring  forward  his  testimony  to  the  matter  of  fact  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  the  continental  Protestant  churches  as 
to  the  people's  right  to  object,  and  the  import  of  the  negative 
voice  that  was  still  professedly  conceded  to  them,  then  we  answer, 
first.  That  in  the  passages  quoted,  Boehmer  does  not  profess  to  be 
describing  the  practice  of  the  Protestant  continental  churches  in 
general ;  and,  secondly,  That  the  practice  of  these  churches,  as 
distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  their  standards,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  illustrious  Reformers  by  whom  they  were  founded,  is 
entitled  to  no  weight  or  deference  whatever.  We  of  course  admit, 
upon  the  ground  of  what  Boehmer  has  said,  that  the  negative 
voice  of  the  people  was  in  practice  understood  to  mean  merely  a 
right  to  object,  while  another  party  was  to  judge  of  the  validity 
of  the  objections ;  but  the  question  is,  when  or  where  did  this 
practice  prevail  %     And  there  is  no  ground  for  extending  Boeh- 
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mer's  testimony  on  this  subject  beyond  his  own  age  and  country, 
— that  is,  the  Lutheran  clmrches  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  centuiy.  Boehmer  does  not 
profess  to  be  then  describing  generally  the  practice  of  the  Pro- 
testant continental  churches ;  and  if  Mr  Robertson  alleges  that 
the  practical  interpretation  which  Boehmer  says  was  put  upon  the 
negative  voice  of  the  people,  applies  to  any  age  or  country  but  his 
own,  the  onus  prohandi  lies  upon  him,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
Boehmer  affords  no  materials  for  enabling  him  to  prove  this. 
Nay,  it  can  be  proved,  not  only  that  Boehmer  did  not  mean  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  practice  in  the  Protestant  continental 
churches  in  general,  but  that  he  has  asserted  the  reverse.  We 
have  already  produced  from  him  a  quotation,  in  which  he  says 
that  it  was  still  the  law  of  Swabia  that  the  people  should  choose 
their  own  ministers.  The  rubric  of  the  14th  section  of  the  6th 
title  of  the  First  Book  of  his  "  Jus  Eccles.  FrotV  is,  "  In  Protes- 
tantium  Ecclesiis  nonnullis  electio  ecclesicB  restituta  est ;"  and  in 
the  following  sections  he  proves  this,  and  gives  illustrations  of 
the  diversities  of  practice  that  obtained  in  different  churches  on 
this  point. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  in  Boehmer's 
time  the  general  practice  of  the  Protestant  continental  churches 
was  to  put,  practically,  the  construction  which  he  describes  upon 
the  negative  voice,  the  consent  or  dissent  of  the  people,  we  would 
not  consider  this  as  affording  a  shadow  of  a  presumption,  either 
that  it  was  right  in  itself,  or  that  a  similar  view  was  held  by  our 
own  Keformers.  Keligion  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  in  the  continen- 
tal churches  of  that  period,  as  it  reached  in  the  course  of  the 
same  century  in  our  own  church  ;  and  wherever  heresy  and  irre- 
ligion  have  prevailed,  the  views  entertained  by  Mr  Robertson 
about  the  power  of  church  courts,  and  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
l)eople,  have  rapidly  followed  in  their  train.  The  actual  practice 
that  prevails  in  this  respect  shows  only  the  state  of  the  civil  law^, 
or  the  general  spirit  of  the  particular  church  at  the  time ;  and 
neither  of  these,  surely,  is  a  standard  by  which  the  government  of 
Christ's  house  ought  to  be  regulated. 

If  Mr  Robertson  wishes  to  bring  forward  testimonies  from  the 
continental  churches  on  this  subject,  that  may  either  affect  our 
own  judgment  in  the  way  of  authority,  or  afford  a  presumption  as 
to  the  opinions  of  our  Reformers,  ho  must  produce  to  us,  not  the 
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civil  law, — not  the  actual  practice  that  prevailed, — but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  churches,  as  embodied  in  their  confessions,  or  the 
mature  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  illustrious  Eeformers  by 
whom  they  were  founded.  A  large  portion  of  Lord  Medwyn's 
"  investigation"  of  this  subject,  which  Mr  Robertson  has  charac- 
terized as  "  searching,"  proceeds  upon  this  obvious  fallacy, — that 
he  regards  a  proof  of  the  actual  practice  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  luhere  the  practice  prevailed, — just  as  if  we  had  not 
access  to  the  confessions  of  these  churches,  and  to  the  recorded 
sentiments  of  the  illustrious  men  by  whom  these  confessions  were 
prepared.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Reformers  of  the  Continent, 
just  like  the  Reformers  of  our  own  country,  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  their  views  about  the  appointment  of  ministers  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  civil  authorities;*  and  therefore  we  are 
not  to  look  to  the  civil  law,  or  to  the  actual  practice,  which  must 
have  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  state  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  judgment  of  these  churches  and  of  their  foun- 
ders was ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  only 
the  mature  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  great  Reformers  which 
should  possess  the  slightest  weight,  either  in  influencing  our  opi- 
nions, or  in  assisting  us  in  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  Reformers 
of  our  own  country. 

Mr  Robertson,  we  presume,  will  not  deny  that  the  Reformed 
churches  in  general,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  main- 
tained, as  a  scriptural  principle,  the  right  of  the  Christian  people 
to  the  substantial  choice  of  their  own  ministers,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relation.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Reformers  had  denied  to 
the  Christian  people  a  right  which  they  enjoyed  "  until  the  Kirk 
was  corrupted  by  Antichrist,"  and  which  is  even  sanctioned  by 
the  provisions  of  the  canon  law.  And  it  should  farther  be  ob- 
served, that   the   general  doctrine  of  the   Reformers  about   the 


*  Zanchius,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  associates  of  the  ori- 
ginal Reformers,  after  having  estab- 
lished from  Scripture  and  antiquity 
the  following  position — the  words  are 
remarkable  : — Electionem  ministro- 
rum  communem  esse  debere  toti  ec- 
clesise  ;  lioc  est^  neminem  ad  ministe- 


clesiae  cui  minister  ille  inservire 
debet,"  goes  on  to  say,  "^ervatur 
hsec  eadem  consuetudo  etiamnum  in 
multis  ecclesiis  Reformatis.  Sed  in 
pluribus  etiara  summa  est  confusio, 
et  contra  constitutionem  Apostolicam, 
veteresque  canones  eliguntur  ministri : 
et  nescientibus  atque  etiam  invitis  Ec- 


rium  esse  eligendum  et  admittendum,    clesiis  obtruduntur." — (Zanchii  opera, 
nisi  ex  consensu  et  approbatione  ec-  I  torn  iv.  pp.  781,782.   Genevae,  1619.) 
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choice  or  consent  of  tlie  people  in  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
was  not  an  isolated  opinion,  founded  solely  upon  the  consideration 
of  particular  statements  of  Scripture  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
upon  this  subject,  or  on  the  general  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  also  founded  on,  and  was  the  natural  result 
of,  those  great  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  whole  refor- 
mation from  Popery  was  built  and  defended.  It  was  seen  to  be 
clearly  involved  in,  or  logically  deducible  from,  the  great  prin- 
ciples, that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience — that  every  man 
is  possessed  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  is  responsible  for 
his  own  salvation,  and  must  bear  his  own  burden — that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  church — that  He  has 
left  no  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  authorized  none  to  lord  it  over 
His  heritage  ;  and  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  explicitly  involved 
in  the  principle  on  which  they  generally  defended  the  validity  of 
their  mission,  their  right  to  administer  ordinances,  as  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  of  our  own  Confession,  that  "  to  this  catholic 
visible  church,  consisting  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children,  Christ 
hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God." 

It  was  justly,  then,  reckoned  a  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
that  ministers  should  be  settled  only  upon  the  choice  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  people ;  and,  accordingly,  Bellarmine  states 
this  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  which  he,  as  a 
Papist,  undertook  to  refute  : — "  Sententia  est  Martini  Lutheri, 
Joannis  Calvini,  Matthise  Illyrici,  Joannis  Brentii,  Martini  Kem- 
nitii,  aliorumque  hujus  temporis  Sectariorum,  electionem  et  vo- 
cationem  jure  divino  ad  ecclesiam  universam,  hoc  est,  ad  clerum 
et  populum  spectare,  ita  prorsus  ut  sine  populi  consensu  ac  suf- 
fragio,  nemo  legitime  electus  aut  vocatus  ad  Episcopatum  habe- 
atur."» 

And  not  one  of  the  great  champions  of  Protestantism,  who 
answered  Bellarmine,  denied  that  this  was  a  correct  account  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  on  this  subject.  Hence  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  which  we  formerly  made  : — "  Dr  Muir  and  our 
opponents  can  produce  no  authorities  in  support  of  their  notions, 
except  from  Popish,  and  perhaps  a  few  Prelatic  writers,  and  from 
some  of  those  ungodly  ecclesiastical  politicians,  who  sprung  up 

•  De  (Jlcricis,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.,  p.  <J4. 
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and  acquired  influence  in  other  Protestant  churches,  as  well  as 
our  own,  during  last  century."  * 

Even  Hooker,  in  an  important  passage,  admits  the  necessity 
of  the  people's  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relation,  f 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  our  opponents,  in  main- 
taining the  right  of  church  courts  to  thrust  ministers  upon  re- 
claiming Christian  congregations,  prove  that  they  are  either 
Popish  in  spirit  (for  Luther  used  to  say,  that  every  man  had  a 
Pope  in  his  own  belly),  or  else  that  they  are  deplorably  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

Sec.  III. —  Vieivs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — 1560-1581. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  acknowledged  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  church,  Mr  Robertson  says, — "  It  will  be  rather 
singular,  if,  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  we  find  no 
traces  of  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  so  generally 
among  the  continental  churches." 

This  doctrine  is,  that  the  people  have  only  the  right  of  stating 
objections  of  which  the  church  courts  are  to  judge,  and  that 
chui'ch  courts,  when  they  think  the  grounds  of  the  people's  ob- 
jections insufficient,  are  entitled  to  intrude  a  minister  upon  the 
reclaiming  congregation.  The  only  evidence  he  has  produced, 
that  "  this  doctrine  prevailed  generally  among  the  continental 
churches,"  is  the  quotation  from  Boehmer,  which,  we  think,  has 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  We  hold  ourselves  much  better 
entitled  to  introduce  this  subject  by  saying,  that,  considering  the 
place  and  influence  assigned  to  the  people  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers  by  the  canon  law,  and  by  the  Confessions  of  the  Re- 
formed churches,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Church  of 
Scotland  allowed  them  no  higher  place  or  influence  than  the  right 
of  objecting  on  cause  shown. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  or  principle  on  this  point  laid  down 
in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the 
Continent,  is, — that  "  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every 
several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister  ;"  and  on  the  grounds 


*  Strictures  on  the  Rev.  Jas.  Robertson's  Observations  upon  the  Veto  Act, 
p.  26.  t  Eccl.  Polity,  B.  vii.  sec.  U. 
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already  explained,  it  is  manifest  that  the  men  who  maintained 
this  doctrine  could  not,  without  gross  and  palpable  inconsistency, 
admit  the  right  of  church  courts,  as  a  general  principle,  and, 
according  to  their  discretion,  to  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaiming 
confT^reo-ations.  The  whole  character  and  spirit  of  this  doctrine 
are  flatly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Eobertson  and  his  friends. 
The  two  principles  could  not  possibly  dwell  together  in  one  and 
the  same  mind.  Every  man  wlio  holds  the  leading  principle  of 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  on  this  subject,  must  repudiate  the 
Popish  principle  of  Mr  Robertson  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  authors  of  this  book  could  have  produced  the  argu- 
ments on  which  they  defended  this  principle,  without  demolishing, 
a  fortiori  J  every  ground  on  which  the  pretended  right  of  church 
courts  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations  is 
founded.  Our  Reformers  certainly  took  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  intrusion,  when  they  gave  the  people 
the  right  of  choosino-  their  own  ministers. 

But  Mr  Robertson,  and  others  who  support  the  same  views, 
have  endeavoured  to  gain  some  countenance  to  their  notions  from 
another  statement  in  this  book.  We  shall  give  the  passage  at 
length,  and  not  in  the  garbled  and  mutilated  way  in  which  it  is 
usually  put  fortli  by  our  opponents : — "  It  appertaineth  to  the 
people,  and  to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister. 
And  in  case  that  they  be  found  negligent  therein  the  space  of 
forty  days,  the  best  reformed  church,  to  wit,  the  church  of  the 
superintendent  with  his  councell,  may  present  unto  them  a  man 
whom  they  judge  apt  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  must 
be  examinated  as  well  in  life  and  manners,  as  in  doctrine  and 
knowledge. — If  his  doctrine  be  found  wholesome,  and  able  to  in- 
struct the  simple,  and  if  the  church  justly  can  reprehend  nothing 
in  his  life,  doctrine,  nor  utterance,  then  we  judge  the  church, 
which  before  was  destitute,  unreasonable  if  they  refuse  him  whom 
the  Church  did  offer ;  and  that  they  should  be  compelled,  by  tlie 
censure  of  the  Councell  and  Church,  to  receive  the  person  ap- 
pointed and  ajpproved  by  the  judgment  of  the  godly  and  learned ; 
unless  that  the  same  church  have  presented  a  man  better,  or  as 
well  qualified  to  the  examination,  before  that  this  foresaid  trial 
was  taken  of  the  person  presented  by  the  Councell  of  the  whole 
Church.  As,  for  example,  the  Councell  of  the  Church  presents  to 
any  church  a  man  to  be  their  minister,  not  knowing  that  they  are 
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otherwise  provided ;  in  the  meantimej  the  church  is  provided  of 
another,  sufficient  in  their  judgment  for  that  charge,  whom  they 
present  to  the  learned  ministers  and  next  reformed  church  to  be 
examined.  In  this  case,  the  presentation  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  should  be  appointed  pastor,  must  be  preferred  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Councell  or  greater  Church,  unless  the  person  presented 
by  the  inferior  church  be  judged  unable  of  the  regiment  by  the 
learned.  For  altogether  this  is  to  be  avoided,  that  any  man  be 
violently  intruded  or  thrust  in  upon  any  congregation ;  but  this 
liberty  with  all  care  must  be  reserved  to  every  several  church  to 
have  their  votes  and  suffrages  in  election  of  their  ministers.  But 
violent  intrusion  we  call  not  when  the  Councell  of  the  Church  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  offereth  unto 
them  a  sufficient  man  to  instruct  them,  whom  they  shall  not  be 
forced  to  admit  before  just  examination,  as  before  is  said." 

Here  let  us  first  notice  the  confirmation  which  the  whole  pas- 
sage affords  of  the  general  principle  of  election  by  the  people.  It 
lays  down  the  position,  that  "  altogether  this  is  to  be  avoided,  that 
any  man  be  violently  intruded  or  thrust  in  upon  any  congrega- 
tion ;  but  this  liberty  with  all  care  must  be  reserved  to  every 
several  church  to  have  their  votes  and  suffrages  in  the  election  of 
their  ministers," — a  declaration  plainly  introduced  for  the  very 
purpose  of  guarding  against  the  impression  that,  in  making  pro- 
vision for  a  certain  case,  they  were  renouncing  or  violating  the 
general  principle  with  which  the  whole  statement  commences.  It 
farther  provides,  that  even  where  the  people  neglect  to  choose  a 
minister  in  due  time,  and  the  council  or  church  court  propose  to 
them  a  well-qualified  man  to  be  their  minister,  but  the  people,  in 
the  meantime,  choose  a  well-qualified  person  for  themselves,  "  the 
presentation  of  the  people  must  be  preferred  to  the  presentation  of 
councell," — a  provision  which  some  of  our  opponents  must  regard 
with  horror,  as  flatly  inconsistent  with  their  Popish  notions  about 
the  lordly  authority  of  church  courts.  These  considerations  con- 
firm the  general  position,  that  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  idea  that  church  courts  have  a  general  right 
to  intrude  at  their  discretion,  or  that  the  people  are  not  entitled, 
in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  protected  against  intrusion. 

We  admit  that  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  cases  occurring  in  which  church  courts  might  settle 
a  minister  even  when  the  consrecpation  were  averse  to  his  settle- 
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ment,  if  they  could  not  substantiate  reasons  of  objection.  But 
none  of  us  disputes  this,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent 
with  our  principles.  The  great  question  is,  In  what  circum- 
stances, or  upon  what  grounds,  may  such  a  power  be  exercised  ? 
Mr  Robertson,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  says,  "It  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  in  the  only  circumstances  in  which  the 
non-intrusion  principle  could  have  been  brought  into  operation,  it 
is  completely  excluded."  We  say,  that  the  non-intrusion  prin- 
ciple is  brought  into  operation,  wherever,  by  giving  the  people  the 
election  of  their  own  ministers,  the  best  and  most  effectual  pro- 
vision is  made  against  intrusion.  And  it  will  not  do  for  Mr 
Robertson  to  wrap  up  his  account  of  the  special  case  provided  for 
in  such  vague  and  general  terms,  as  "  the  only  circumstances  in 
which  the  non-intrusion  principle  could  have  been  brought  into 
operation,"  or,  "the  moment  that  the  right  of  electing  passes 
fully  into  the  hands  of  another  party."  It  may  be  convenient  for 
him  to  slur  over  the  account  of  the  special  case  in  this  way ;  but 
we  must  state  it  distinctly,  and  explain  in  what  circumstances, 
and  upon  what  grounds,  "  the  right  of  election  passed  into  the 
hands  of  another  party."  It  is  only  when  the  people  are  found 
negligent  in  discharging  the  duty,  or  exercising  the  privilege,  of 
choosing  a  minister  for  themselves.  This,  of  course,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary case,  and  one  which  required  to  be  provided  for.  It 
could  be  provided  for,  on  right  principles,  in  no  other  way  than  by 
extending  pro  liac  vice  the  authority  of  the  church  courts, — for 
no  other  party  but  the  presbytery  and  the  congregation  ought  to 
have  anything  to  do  vnth  the  settlement  of  ministers.  The  case, 
then,  in  which  "  the  right  of  electing  passed  into  other  hands," 
was  one  in  which  the  people  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  rightly 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, — 
in  which  they  fairly  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  their  ordinary  rights 
and  privileges, — and  in  which  there  was  a  necessity  for  some 
provision  different  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  talk  vaguely  of  the  case,  when  "  the  election 
passed  into  other  hands,"  without  adverting  to  the  distinct  spe- 
cification given  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  true 
character  of  the  case,  and  evince  the  manifest  contrariety  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  and  that  of  our  op- 
ponents. The  intrusion  of  our  opponents  is  the  general  rule,  the 
ordinary  principle  of  procedure,  founded  upon  general  views  of  a 
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Popish  character  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  church  courts  and 
the  subordination  of  the  people.  The  First  Book  of  Disciphne 
repudiates  all  such  Popish  principles,  and  the  ordinary  right 
founded  upon  them  ;  and  merely  makes  provision  in  the  only  way 
in  which  provision  could  be  made  for  a  special  and  extraordinary 
case, — calling  for  the  exercise  of  discipline, — warranting  a  for- 
feiture, for  the  time,  of  ordinary  rights,  as  involving  a  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  refusal  to  exercise  their  pri- 
vileges,— a  case  which  rendered  it  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary, 
to  deal  with  the  congregation  in  this  instance  as  if  they  were  not 
properly  speaking  a  Christian  flock,  but  a  body  of  men  who  needed 
a  minister,  rather  in  the  character  of  a  missionary  than  a  pastor. 

The  non-intrusionists  have  never  disputed  that  the  church 
courts  may  be  entitled,  on  adequate  grounds,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  to  suspend  a  congregation  from  the  ordinary  rights 
of  church  membership,  including  the  right  of  electing  or  dissent- 
ing. We  are  fully  aware  that  this  power  of  church  courts  is 
liable  to  be  abused  and  converted  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  ;  but  believing,  in  common  with  all  Presbyterians, 
that  this  right  rests  upon  scriptural  authority,  we  will  not  with- 
hold or  oppose  it,  because  the  exercise  of  it  may  be  liable  to  abuse ; 
and  we  wish  that  our  opponents  would  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  the  Christian  people,  and  not  trample  upon  their 
rights,  or  rather  deny  that  they  have  any  rights,  merely  because 
power  in  their  hands,  like  power  in  the  hands  of  any  other  party, 
may  sometimes  be  abused. 

It  is  thus  manifest  how  unreasonable  and  unfair  it  is  for  in- 
trusionists  to  appeal  to  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  in  support  of 
their  principles,  since  the  fundamental  doctrine  which  it  lays 
down  on  this  subject  is  flatly  opposed  to  intrusion ;  and  since  the 
only  thing  in  it  that  even  seems  to  countenance  intrusion,  is  an 
extraordinary  provision  for  a  special  case,  resting  upon  peculiar 
grounds,  and  affording  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  gene- 
ral position  of  our  opponents  about  the  right  of  church  courts  to 
intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations. 

The  provision  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  our  op- 
ponents pervert  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  is  substantially  ana- 
logous to  that  provision  in  our  statute  law,  by  which,  when  the 
patron  neglects  to  present  within  six  months,  the  presbytery  are 
entitled  to  present  jwe  devoluto ;  and  when  our  opponents  appeal 
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to  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  in  support  of  their  principles,  their 
conduct  is  exactly  like  that  of  men  who  should  lay  down  the 
broad  and  general  position,  that  the  statute  law  of  Scotland  sanc- 
tioned the  right  of  presbyteries  to  elect  ministers,  and  should  ap- 
peal, in  support  of  the  allegation,  to  the  statutory  provision  about 
the  jus  devolutum. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  slavery  was  much  dis- 
cussed in  this  country,  we  remember  that  some  foolish  persons 
endeavoured  to  defend  or  palliate  that  infamous  system,  by  al- 
leging that  it  could  not  be  so  radically  and  essentially  wrong  as  it 
was  alleged  to  be,  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  slavery,  since  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  was  done,  with  universal  approbation, 
when  men  were  forced  to  labour  in  the  hulks.  The  answer  to 
this  poor  pretence  was  obvious  and  conclusive.  Slavery  was  a 
general  interference  with  men's  liberties,  resting  solely  upon 
force,  and  not  upon  any  right  lawfully  acquired  by  the  master,  or 
upon  any  forfeiture  incurred  or  any  punishment  merited  by  the 
slave  ;  whereas,  labouring  in  the  hulks  was  a  special  provision  for 
an  extraordinary  case,  and  fully  warranted  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  special  case  thus  provided  for  was  that  of  conviction  of  a 
crime.  Society  has  a  right,  in  certain  cases,  to  send  men  to  the 
gallows  as  well  as  to  the  hulks ;  but  that  is  no  ground  for  main- 
taining that  in  general,  and  irrespective  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  special  case  of  conviction  of  a  capital  offence, 
"  killing  is  no  murder,"  or  that  men  may  be  indiscriminately  put 
to  death.  This  foolish  attempt  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  guilt  of 
slavery,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  our  opponents,  in 
attempting  to  press  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  into  the  service  of 
the  cause  of  intrusion.  The  intrusion  of  our  opponents  is  like  the 
system  of  West  Indian  slavery,  which,  irrespective  of  the  principles 
that  ought  to  regula4;e  conviction  of  crime  and  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, kept  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  cruel 
and  iniquitous  bondage ;  whereas  the  intrusion  of  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline  is  analogous  to  the  provision,  that  individuals  who 
have  been  duly  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  shall  be  forced  to 
labour  without  remuneration  in  the  hulks.  In  1834,  the  British 
Parliament  emancipated  the  slave,  and  bade  the  oppressed  go 
free.  In  the  same  year,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  broke  the  fetters  in  which  the  people  of  her  communion 
had  been  long  bound  under  the  degrading  yoke  of  Moderate  domi- 
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nation,  and,  by  establishing  the  great  principle,  that  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
gregation, raised  them  to  the  condition  of  free  men.  Notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  practice  of  condemning  men 
to  the  hulks  as  a  punishment  for  crimes  still  continues ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act,  cases  may  possibly 
occur  in  which  the  special  provision  of  the  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline may  be  properly  applied.  And  whenever  a  case  occurs  in 
which  we  may  consider  ourselves  warranted  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
that  provision,  we  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  defend  our  conduct 
in  the  matter,  without  abandoning  or  compromising  a  single  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  ever  maintained. 

If  Mr  Robertson  should  allege,  that  whether  or  not  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  sanctions  his  views,  it  does  not  sanction  ours  ; 
and  that,  for  anything  it  contains,  it  may  still  be  true,  that  "  the 
principles  of  the  Veto  Act  are  nowhere  recognised  in  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  and  constitutions  of  the  church;"  we  answer,  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  that  the  right  to  elect  includes 
the  right  to  give  or  withhold  consent.  Besides,  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  expressly  declares,  that  "  the  admission  of  ministers  to 
their  offices  must  consist  in  the  consent  of  the  people  and  church 
whereto  they  shall  be  appointed,  and  approbation  of  the  learned 
ministers  appointed  for  their  examination."  And  no  one,  surely, 
who  considers  that  it  gives  to  the  people  the  right  of  election,  will 
assert  that  there  is  any  ground  for  ascribing  to  the  word  consent 
here,  an  import  less  extensive  than  that  which  it  naturally  and 
ordinarily  bears,  as  implying  at  least  a  negative.  No  man,  we 
think,  can  seriously  doubt,  that  the  authors  of  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the 
great  contest  in  which  the  church  is  now  engaged.  The  grand 
Protestant  principle,  that  "  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to 
every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister,"  at  once 
crushes  into  dust,  and  scatters  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  all 
the  Popish  and  Prelatic  pleas  of  our  opponents  about  the  para- 
mount jurisdiction  and  authority  of  church  courts,  and  the  utter 
and  helpless  subordination  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers. 

If  our  opponents  allege,  that  they  refer  to  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  only  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  intrusion," 
and  to  prove  that  they  should  not  be  denounced  as  intrusionists. 
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because  they  liold  that  ministers  may  be  settled  even  when  the 
congregation  is  opposed  to  the  settlement ;  we  answer,  first,  That 
we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  authority 
of  that  book  in  a  mere  question  of  nomenclature, — in  determining 
the  exact  import  in  which  alone  a  particular  expression  ought  to 
be  used.  Secondly,  That  it  is  enough  for  us,  that  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  that  work  accords  with  our  principle, 
and  is  diametrically  opposed  in  tenor  and  in  spirit  to  that  of  our 
opponents.  And,  thirdly,  That  if  our  opponents  would  honestly 
and  cordially  adopt  the  whole  doctrme  of  the  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  exert 
themselves  to  get  it  established  both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  we  would  never  again  denounce  them  as  intrusionists,  but 
would  hail  them  as  the  friends  of  the  great  Protestant  principle 
of  religious  liberty. 

We  maintain,  then,  upon  these  grounds,  that  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion — the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act — is  recognised  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  is,  of  course,  to  be  ranked 
among  the  acknowledged  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  church ; 
and  w^e  are  happy  to  be  able  to  produce,  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, the  testimony  of  Dr  George  Cook  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Patronage.  He  there  says, — "In  it  (the  First 
Book  of  Discipline)  the  election  of  the  minister  was  given  to  the 
people;  that  implied  certainly  that  there  was  to  be  nobody  in- 
truded into  the  church."*  It  would  have  been  much  more  credit- 
able to  Dr  Muir,  Mr  Tait,  and  Mr  Robertson,  if  they  had  made 
the  same  admission,  in  place  of  trying  to  wrest  the  statements  of 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  to  the  support  of  doctrines  which 
they  ought  to  know  that  our  Reformers  would  have  rejected  with 
scorn  and  indignation. 

Mr  Robertson  says, — "There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  entertained,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  design,  afterwards  fully  developed  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  of  taking  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  vacant 
offices  of  the  ministry  into  her  own  hands." f  He  then  produces 
some  quotations  which  manifestly  afford  no  "  strong  reasons"  for 
such  an  allegation.  This  allegation  has  been  often  made,  but  it 
has  never  been  proved.     Dr  M'Crie,  who,  of  all  men  that  have 
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ever  directed  their  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scot- 
land, exhibited  the  finest  combination  of  learning  and  judgment, 
has  thus  declared  his  opinion  regarding  it : — "  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  the  presbyteries  or  other  church  courts,  during  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  ever  entertained  the  wish  to 
draw  the  patronage  to  themselves ;  and  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  any  charge  of  that  kind  is  entirely  gratuitous."  * 

This  leads  us  to  the  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  on  this  subject,  with  which  also  may  be  con- 
nected the  consideration  of  the  passage  on  which  Mr  Kobertson 
founds  so  much,  in  th§  instructions  to  the  visitors  in  1576.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  is  contained  in  the  following  state- 
ments : — "  This  ordinary  and  outward  calling  has  two  parts — 
election  and  ordination.  Election  is  the  choosing  out  of  a  person, 
or  persons,  most  able  to  the  office  that  is  vacant,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  eldership  and  consent  of  the  congregation  to  whom  the 
person  or  persons  be  appointed." — "  In  this  ordinary  election,  it 
is  to  be  eschewed,  that  no  person  be  intruded  into  any  of  the 
offices  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  they  are  appointed,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  eldership." 
— "  The  liberty  of  the  election  of  persons  called  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions,  and  observed  without  interruption  so  long  as  the 
kirk  was  not  corrupted  by  Antichrist,  wq  desire  to  be  restored  and 
retained  within  this  realm,  so  that  none  be  intruded  upon  any 
congregation,  either  by  the  prince  or  any  inferior  person,  without 
lawful  election  and  the  assent  of  the  people  over  whom  the  person 
is  placed,  as  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  kirk, 
and  good  order  craves." 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  pervert  these  statements  from  their  natural  and 
obvious  meaning,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  do  not  support  the 
principles  of  the  Yeto  Act,  we  would  advert  in  general  to  the 
apparent  difference  between  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Disci- 
pline on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  ministers.  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  while  the  First  Book  of  DiscipHne  gives  the  election  of 
ministers  to  the  people,  the  Second  gives  the  election  to  the  pres- 
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bjteiy,  and  only  requires  the  consent  of  the  people.  We  doubt 
much  whether  this  statement  be  quite  correct,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  two  Books  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Let  us  hear 
the  opinion  of  Dr  M'Crie  upon  it.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Patronage  Committee,  in  answer  to  the  question,  obviously  sug- 
gested by  himself,  "  Did  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  set  aside 
the  First,  or  establish  a  different  mode  from  it  as  to  the  election 
of  ministers?"  he  said, — "I  know  that  some  persons,  for  whose 
opinion  I  entertain  a  great  respect,  think  that  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  gives  what  is  called  the  initiative  to  the  eldership  or 
presbytery ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  two  considerations  that 
are  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  understand  this  point : 
first,  the  different  division  of  the  subject  of  vocation  in  the  two 
Books.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  divides  vocation  to  the 
ministry  into  three  parts,  election,  examination,  and  admission. 
The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  divides  the  same  subject  into 
two  parts,  election  and  ordination,  comprehending  under  elec- 
tion what  is  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, under  the  names  of  election  and  examination.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  describes  what  the  calling  of 
a  minister  is,  it  introduces  the  judgment  of  the  eldership  and  the 
consent  of  the  congregation.  The  second  consideration  which  I 
deem  necessary  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  was  called  in  question  at  this  time 
by  the  court ;  and  as  this  jurisdiction  had  been  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  Assembly,  by  declaring  that  election  and  examination 
belong  to  this  jurisdiction,  at  once  asserted  their  own  rights,  and 
took  the  liberties  of  the  people  under  their  wdng.  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  the  presbyteries  or  other  church  courts,  during  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  ever  entertained  the  wish  to 
draw  the  patronage  to  themselves ;  and  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  any  charge  of  that  kind  is  entirely  gratuitous." 

Dr  M^Crie  here  suggests  two  considerations  that  go  far  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  language  in  the  two  Books,  without 
supposing  that  anything  materially  different  in  doctrine  was  in- 
tended to  be  taught.  The  first  is,  that  "  election"  is  used  in  the 
Second  Book  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  in  the  First,  as  includ- 
ing everything  comprehended  in  the  vocation  of  a  minister, — 
that  is,  in  the  whole  process  by  which  a  man  becomes  qualified 
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for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  entitled  to  exercise  its  functions, 
except  ordination.  And  in  tliis  wide  sense  in  which  the  word 
election-  is  manifestly  used  in  the  Second  Book,  it  could  not  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  people,  even  by  men  who  intended  to  give 
them  the  whole  power  assigned  to  them  in  the  First  Book.  When 
election  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  divided,  even  by  those  Presby- 
terians who  hold  the  highest  views  of  the  people's  rights,  between 
the  presbytery  and  the  people,  as  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
the  examination  belongs  to  the  presbytery,  and  that  the  "judg- 
ment of  the  eldership"  must  be  interposed  before  the  people  can 
seriously  think  of  any  particular  man  for  their  minister.  Elec- 
tion, then,  is  here  used  to  include  what,  by  universal  admission, 
belongs  partly  to  the  presbytery  and  partly  to  the  people ;  and 
the  way  in  which  the  division  is  made,  is  by  making  the  election 
consist  both  in  the  judgment  of  the  eldership  and  the  consent  of 
the  congregation.  The  judgment,  then,  of  the  eldership,  in 
which  election  partly  consists,  comprehends  examination  and  the 
decision  of  every  question  connected  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
proposed  minister,  and  may,  therefore,  not  improbably,  not  in- 
clude anything  more.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  there 
was  not  at  this  period  provision  for  a  formal  licensing  of  proba- 
tioners, and  that,  of  course,  when  a  parish  became  vacant,  and 
the  views  of  parties  interested  were  turned,  it  may  be,  towards 
several  young  men  who  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  for  the 
holy  ministry,  the  nature  of  the  case  required,  and  the  practice 
was,  that  the  presbytery  should  examine  them  and  give  judgment 
on  their  qualifications  and  fitness,  before  any  farther  steps  could 
be  taken  with  a  view  to  their  settlement.  This  state  of  things 
naturally  led  to  the  giving  prominence,  in  describing  the  vocation 
of  ministers,  to  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  the  first  and 
fundamental  step  in  the  whole  process  being  a  judgment  of  the 
presbytery  corresponding  to  what  we  now  have  separately  and 
antecedently,  under  the  name  of  licensing,  but  which  then  was 
much  more  closely  connected,  both  in  point  of  time  and  efficacy, 
with  the  settlement  and  ordination. 

That  this  was  substantially  the  practice  under  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  that,  wdiile  there  was  much  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  election  which  was  properly  described  as  the 
judgment  of  the  eldership,  this  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
presbytery  had  what  we  commonly  call  the  initiative,  is  confirmed 
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by  the  account  given  us  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  church, 
in  the  well-known  work,  entitled  ^'  The  Government  and  Order  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1641,  and  usually  ascribed 
to  Alexander  Henderson.  It  appears  from  that  work,  that  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry  were,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency or  attainments,  and  without  any  formal  license,  or  full  and 
regular  examination,  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  exercise  or  pro- 
phecy with  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery,  and  were  sometimes 
permitted  to  preach  before  the  people.  When  a  church  became 
vacant,  the  kirk-session,  "  with  the  consent  and  good-liking  of  the 
people,"  nominated  one  of  these  expectants  to  the  presbytery, 
who  then  examined  him  "  in  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew, — in  his  interpreting  of  Scripture,  in  the  controversies 
of  Religion,  in  his  gift  of  exhortation, — in  the  holy  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  and  chronology ; — and  ...  of  his  life  and  manner  of 
conversation.  Being  thus  examined,  and  found  qualified  for  that 
charge,  he  is  sent  to  the  vacant  place,  that  the  people"  (who  had 
already  substantially  chosen  him)  "  hearing  him,  may  have  the 
ffreater  assurance  of  his  gifts  for  edification."  *  Hence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  this  election,  taking  that  word  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  to  comprehend  everything  but  the 
ordination, t  the  presbyter}^  had  not  the  initiative  ;  and  yet,  con- 
sidering the  important  place  they  held, — the  important  influence 
they  exerted,  or  might  exert,  upon  the  result, — the  whole  process 
might,  with  propriety,  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  as  consisting  in  the  "  judgment  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  consent  of  the  congregation." 

This  seems  to  be  substantially  the  principle  involved  in  Dr 
M'Crie's  statement  about  the  difference  between  the  two  Books, 
as  to  the  division  of  the  general  subject  of  vocation.  Election 
being  used  as  including  the  whole  process  connected  with  the 
making  of  ministers,  except  the  ordination,  could  not,  of  course, 
be  ascribed  eitlier  to  the  presbytery  or  the  people,  but  must,  on 
Presbyterian  principles,  be  divided  between  them ;  and,  more- 
over, as  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  which  thus,  along  with 
the  consent  of  the  people,  constitutes  election,  comprehends,  of 
course,  examination,  it  is  not  at  once  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter 


*  Pp.  6  and  7. 

t  In  this  treatise  (p.  9),  the  word 
election  is  also  used  in  the  same  ex- 


tensive sense,  as  comprehending  the 
whole  process  of  vocation  except  or- 
dination. 
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of  course,  that  it  includes  the  initiative.  It  may  possibly  include 
the  initiative,  but  it  must  necessarily  include  the  whole  subject 
of  qualification  and  examination ;  and  if  it  be  alleged  that  it  also 
includes  the  initiative,  then  this  requires  separate  and  independent 
proof. 

The  other  consideration  referred  to  by  Dr  M'Crie  is,  that  in 
the  contests  in  which  the  church  was  then  eno;ao;ed,  she  found 
the  civil  power  somewhat  more  disposed  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
church  courts  than  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and  was 
thus  naturally  led,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  rather  to  give  pro- 
minence to  the  rights  of  church  courts,  and  in  her  public  state- 
ments and  dealings  with  the  civil  power  to  keep  those  of  the 
people  in  abeyance.  On  this  account  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  courts  set  forth 
in  the  fullest  and  strongest  language  that  truth  and  principle 
would  warrant,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  set  forth  in  the 
softest  and  gentlest  terms  that  were  consistent  with  truth  and 
integrity.  Now  we  are  aware  that  these  considerations  do  not,  of 
themselves,  afford  any  direct  and  positive  proof  that  "  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  does  not  lay  down  any  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  the  election  of  ministers  substantially  different  from  that  of  the 
First ;"  but  they  prove  these  points  :  First,  That  the  ascription  of 
a  portion  of  w^hat  is  included  in  the  election  to  the  presbytery 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  people  have  not  the  whole  of 
what  is  usually  called  election, — the  whole  of  what  is  so  called  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline.  Secondly,  That,  since  the  judg- 
ment of  the  eldership  necessarily  includes  the  whole  subject  of 
examination,  there  is  no  necessity,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  find 
full  meaning  for  this  expression,  to  comprehend  in  it  the  initia- 
tive. Thirdly,  That,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
is  included  in  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  and  what  in  the 
consent  of  the  congregation,  we  are  entitled  to  interpret  the 
former  strictly,  and  the  latter  liberally.  The  precise  question  is. 
Whether  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  has  transferred  the  ini- 
tiative or  the  election,  in  the  more  proper  and  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  from  the  people  to  the  presbytery?  or,  in  other  words. 
Whether  the  initiative  is  to  be  regarded  as  comprehended  in  the 
judgment  of  the  presbytery,  or  in  the  consent  of  the  people  ?  It 
is  improbable  that  this  change  was  intended,  for  we  do  not  know 
of  anything  historically  that  was  likely  to  have  led  to  it ;  and  we 
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know  nothing  implying  any  understanding  on  the  part  of  cotem- 
poraries,  that  such  a  change  had  been  made. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  judgment  of  the  presby- 
tery," seems  to  be  fairly  and  fully  exhausted,  when  it  is  considered 
as  comprehending  what  all  regard  as  belonging  to  the  presbytery 
— the  settling  the  whole  matter  of  qualification,  the  sole  power  of 
examining  and  licensing,  tlie  superintendence  of  the  whole  process, 
and  the  right  of  granting  or  refusing  induction.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  consent  of 
the  congregation  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  including  the  initiativ'^e 
— the  whole  of  what,  under  the  name  of  election,  was  given  in  the 
First  Book  to  the  people ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  better  ground 
for  asserting  that  this  may  include  the  initiative,  than  that  the 
judgment  of  the  presbytery  may  comprehend  it.  We  have  already 
shown,  that  in  the  primitive  church,  and  in  the  canon  law,  the 
consent  of  the  people  was  used  as  substantially  synonymous  with 
their  choice  or  election  ;  and  we  there  produced  an  important 
testimony  to  this  effect  from  Blondel.  This  consideration  is  the 
more  important,  because  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  expressly 
refers  "  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  kirk"  as 
the  standard  by  which  this  matter  ought  to  be  regulated ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  that  the  clergy 
began  to  assume  to  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  election 
or  nomination  of  ministers.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Eeformers,  while  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people 
to  the  choice  of  their  own  ministers,  frequently  speak  of  their 
approbation  and  consent  as  meaning  substantially  the  same  thing 
as  their  choice. 

On  these  grounds  there  is  an  usiis  loquendi  established,  which 
entitles  us  to  say,  that  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  substantially  synony- 
mous with  election.  And  these  arguments  are  greatly  confirmed 
by  what  we  find  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  itself.  For 
example,  that  Book  declares,  almost  in  the  very  words  used  in  the 
Second,  that  "  tiie  admission  of  ministers  to  their  offices  must 
consist  in  the  consent  of  the  people  whereto  they  shall  be  appointed, 
and  approbation  of  the  learned  ministers  appointed  for  their  exa- 
mination." The  approbation  of  the  ministers,  and  the  consent  of 
the  people,  are  here  apparently  the  same  as  the  "  judgment  of 
tlu'  fldr'i-ship  and  the  consent  of  the  congi'egation"  in  the  Second 
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Book.  The  approbation  of  the  ministers  in  the  First  Book  mani- 
festly did  not  include  the  initiative  or  election,  and  the  consent 
of  the  people  as  manifestly  did  include  it ;  and  why  should  not 
substantially  the  same  interpretation  be  put  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  eldership  and  the  consent  of  the  congregation  in  the  Second  ? 
And  there  is  nothing  strained  or  unnatural  in  giving  this  wide 
meaning,  as  has  been  so  generally  done,  to  the  word  consent.  If 
the  appointment  of  ministers  were  vested  in  the  only  parties  who 
ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it, — namely,  the  presbytery 
and  the  people ;  and  if  no  foreign  and  unlawful  authority,  such 
as  that  of  patrons,  were  allowed  to  interfere  (and  it  is  on  this 
theory  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  is  founded),  then  it  is 
manifest  that  the  necessity  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  people, 
would  practically  and  substantially  secure  to  them,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  actual  election  from  among  qualified  persons.  Even 
if  it  were  clear  and  certain  that  the  presbytery  had  by  law  the 
initiative,  but  were  bound  to  have  the  consent  of  the  people  before 
they  proceeded  to  induct,  then,  if  no  civil  rights  of  patrons  inter- 
fered, this  would  naturally,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  lead 
in  most  cases  to  such  an  understanding  or  arrangement  between 
the  presbytery  and  the  people,  as  would  give  to  the  latter  substan- 
tially the  choice  of  their  own  ministers.  And  if  the  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  people  would  thus  substantially  secure  to  them  the 
election,  even  if  the  presbytery  lia^d  the  initiative,  when  there  was 
no  other  party  to  interfere,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  word  con- 
sent should  be  used  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  as  it  unques- 
tionably was  in  the  primitive  church,  in  the  canon  law,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  as  practically  synonymous  with  election  ? 
That  the  Second  Book  was  not  intended  to  introduce  any  doc- 
trine on  this  subject  materially  different  from  that  contained  in 
the  First,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
general  or  important  change  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  church 
after  the  Second  Book  was  established.  The  presbytery  might, 
indeed,  generally  recommend  one  or  more  persons  to  a  vacant 
parish ;  but  without  the  cordial  consent  or  concurrence  of  the 
people,  none  of  them  could  be  settled  there.  We  have  positive 
evidence  that,  down  till  1624,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  had  the 
choice  of  their  own  ministers ;  for  Spottiswoode  tells  us,*  that  then 

*  P.  545. 
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"  the  popular  election  of  ministers,  when,  as  places  by  an  occasion 
fell  void,  was  discharged,  and  the  presentation  appointed  to  be 
made  by  the  provost,  bailies,  and  council."  This  popular  election 
was  certainly  not  one  of  the  fruits  of  Episcopacy,  and  it  could 
have  continued  till  1624  only  because  it  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  practice  while  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  the 
law  of  the  Church.  And  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  in  Edinburgh  differed  from  that  over  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  account  given  of  the  general  practice  after  the 
restoration  of  Presbytery,  in  the  work  formerly  referred  to,  and 
pubHshed  in  1641,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  presbytery  claiming  or 
exercising  the  initiative, — a  fact  scarcely  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  understood  to  give  the 
election  to  the  presbytery,  and  that  this  scheme  was  acted  upon 
after  that  Book  became  the  law  of  the  church  ;  whereas  the  initia- 
tive that  seems  then  to  have  been  generally  exercised  by  the  kirk- 
session,  "  with  the  consent  and  good-liking  of  the  people,"  was 
much  more  naturally  the  indication  and  the  result  of  the  practice 
of  popular  election,  as  popular  election  would  readily,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  assume  that  form  when  the  elders  fairly  represented 
the  people,  and  possessed  their  confidence. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  in- 
tended to  sanction,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  did  not  sanction,  a  mode 
of  appointing  ministers  materially  or  substantially  different  from 
that  laid  down  in  the  First,  then  it  follows,  upon  grounds  already 
established,  that  it  cannot  possibly  give  any  countenance  to  the 
views  of  our  opponents  ;  and  that  the  consent  there  required,  and 
the  intrusion  against  the  will  of  the  congregation  there  forbidden, 
must  imply  the  possession  of  a  much  higher  right  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  than  that  merely  of  stating  objections,  of  which  the 
church  courts  are  to  judge.  But  we  are  willing  to  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  does  give 
the  election  or  initiative  to  the  presbytery,  while  yet  we  maintain, 
that  the  consent  there  secured  to  the  people,  and  the  provision, 
that  no  man  be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation, 
rlo  explicitly  sanction  the  principles  of  the  Veto  Act.  Mr  liobert- 
son,  of  course,  maintains  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation 
required  by  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  provision,  that 
no  person  be  intruded  into  any  ofiicc  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the 
^^"11  of  the  people,  mean  merely,  that  before  any  minister  be  settled, 
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the  congregation  must  be  informed  of  it,  and  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  in  objections  ;  but  that  the  church  courts,  if  they 
think  the  reasons  of  objection  ill-founded,  are  entitled  to  intrude 
ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations  ;  while  we  maintain  that, 
under  these  provisions,  the  refusal  of  the  consent,  or  the  positive 
dissent  of  the  congregation,  was  a  conclusive  bar  to  the  settlement. 
Now,  here  we  may  observe,  that  a  very  great  antecedent  im- 
probability attaches  to  the  notion  that  the  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline gives  to  the  people  only  a  right  of  stating  objections  of 
which  another  party  is  to  judge.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline 
gave  them  the  right  of  election.  We  know  of  no  ground  for 
believing  that  in  the  interval  there  was  any  material  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  church  on  this  point ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  we 
were  forced  to  admit  that  the  Second  Book  took  away  from  them 
the  initiative,  we  would  naturally  expect  that  it  would  still  leave 
them  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  their  consent.  We 
never  could  suppose,  without  very  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
church  would  sink  so  rapidly  from  the  high  Protestant  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  down  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  Popery  and  Moderatism,  and  give  them  only 
a  right  of  objecting  on  cause  shov/n.  When  the  Second  Book 
holds  up  the  standard  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  kirk,  and 
denounces  so  strongly  the  corruptions  introduced  on  this  subject 
by  Antichrist,  it  is  surely  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it 
should  give  the  people  no  higher  rights  than  what  Mr  Robertson 
concedes  to  them,  and  what  no  Papist  has  ever  in  theory  denied  to 
them. 

Our  opponents,  indeed,  sometimes  speak  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing so  essentially  absurd  about  our  views  that  they  should  not 
rashly,  or  without  very  strong  evidence,  be  ascribed  to  any  men. 
Thus,  Lord  Corehouse,  in  discussing  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,* 
says,  that  "  the  instant  that  the  right  to  present  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  third  party,  not  only  the  maxim  (about  the  consent  of 
the  people),  but  its  necessary  limitation,  appears."  And  again,f  he 
talks  of  "  the  maxim,  and  its  limitation,  or  rather  the  maxim  con- 
strued in  a  sound  and  reasonable  sense."  But  why  is  any  limitation 
of  the  maxim  about  the  people's  consent  necessary, — that  is,  neces- 
sary to  be  understood,  even  when  it  is  not  actually  expressed? 


*  Auchterarder  Report,  p.  223.  fP.  221. 

Y 
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Are  not  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  consent,  without  being 
obliged  to  substantiate  reasons  to  the  satisfaction  of  another  party, 
and  the  right  of  stating  objections  of  which  another  party  is  to 
judge,  two  totally  distinct  things,  each  of  them  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, although  founded  upon  very  different  views  of  the  rights 
and  standing  of  the  Christian  people?  Is  there  anything  so 
manifestly  and  inherently  absurd  in  the  idea,  that  the  Christian 
people  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  ministers,  than  merely  the  right  of  stating  objections 
of  which  another  party  is  to  judge, — that  every  statement  which 
seems  to  ascribe  to  them  a  higher  standing  and  influence,  must 
be  tortured  and  perverted  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  Popery 
and  Moderatism  ?  As  the  primitive  church,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  Reformers,  held  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  elect  their 
own  ministers,  there  surely  can  be  nothing  so  manifestly  and 
palpably  absurd  in  the  idea,  that  they  may  have  a  somewhat  less 
extensive  right,  and  yet  one  decidedly  higher  than  that  which  our 
opponents  concede  to  them,  that  intelligent  men  may  honestly 
think  that, — w^hile  there  may  be  no  very  definite  grounds  in  Scrip- 
ture or  reason  for  deciding  certainly  wdiere  the  initiative  should 
lie, — yet  the  people  are  entitled  freely,  and  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  convictions,  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  to  the  admission 
of  any  man  proposed  as  their  pastor. 

Mr  Robertson  makes  a  similar  attempt  to  scout  our  principle 
from  the  field  of  fair  discussion,  by  misrepresenting  it.  He  intro- 
duces his  examination  of  the  import  of  the  provision,  "  that  no 
man  be  intruded  into  any  of  the  ofiices  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation,"  in  this  way  : — "  Does,  then,  the  term 
willf  in  the  phrase  now  adverted  to,  imply  exclusively  an  act  of 
the  congregation,  for  which  they  must  render  a  satisfactory 
reason,  or  may  it  imply  also  such  an  act  as  originates  either  in 
prejudice,  or  in  the  blind  impulses  of  strongly  excited  passion  ?" 
Now  we  must  tell  Mr  Robertson  that  his  two  alternatives  do  not 
fully  exhaust  the  subject.  The  will  of  the  people  may  "  describe 
an  act"  of  which  it  is  true,  neither  that  it  is  founded  on  caprice 
or  passion,  nor  that  they  must  render  a  reason  for  it,  that  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  others.  It  may  describe  an  act  which  is  founded 
on  good  and  sufticient  reasons,  of  the  sufficiency  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  other  party  may  be  entitled  to  judge,  and  which  no 
other  party,  thinking  the  reasons  insufficient,  is  entitled  on  that 
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account  to  set  aside ;  and  this  indeed  is  what  we  contend  for,  and 
what  we  expect  will  ordinarily  be  exhibited  where  a  Christian 
congregation  dissents  from  the  settlement  of  a  man  proposed  to 
be  their  minister. 

We  think  that  the  church  courts  have  no  right  to  thrust 
ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations,  and  that  the  Christian 
people  have  a  right  to  prevent  a  minister  being  thrust  upon  them 
against  their  will.  When  a  man  is  proposed  to  a  parish  to  be 
their  minister,  it  is  their  duty  to  take  the  subject  into  their  serious 
consideration,  and  deliberately  and  impartially  to  decide  whether 
it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
congregation,  that  they  should  consent  to  this  man  becoming  their 
minister.  This  is  the  proper  theory  of  the  matter,  and  we  doubt 
not,  in  general,  will  be  the  actual  practice.  They  are,  of  course, 
liable,  in  deciding  upon  this  point,  as  on  everything  else,  to  mis- 
take, or  to  be  perverted;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
from  this,  that  another  party,  equally  fallible,  is  entitled  to  review 
the  people's  decision,  and,  if  they  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  to  set  it  aside,  and  to  thrust  a  minister  upon  them  against 
their'  will.  If  the  people  decide  upon  the  question,  whether  they 
should  consent  to  a  particular  individual  being  settled  as  their 
pastor,  from  caprice  or  passion,  they  act  sinfully,  and  every  proper 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  and,  it  may  be,  even  to  punish 
this.  If  any  infallible  tribunal  can  be  found  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions, let  its  decision  be  obeyed ;  but  as  the  church  courts  are 
not  infallible  any  more  than  the  people, — as  we  know  no  ground 
on  which  church  courts  are  entitled  to  set  aside  the  deliberate 
decision  of  a  Christian  congregation  on  this  point, — and  think  the 
people  quite  as  likely,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  decide  im- 
partially and  correctly  on  a  question  of  this  sort  as  the  presbytery, 
we  cannot  consent,  as  a  security  against  occasional  evils  resulting 
from  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  common  to  all,  to  reduce 
the  Christian  people  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  to  invest  the 
presbytery  with  a  Popish  dominion  over  their  consciences. 

The  presbytery  are  entitled  to  decide  in  each  case,  on  their 
own  responsibility  to  the  Head  of  the  church,  whether  or  not 
they  will  induct  and  ordain.  They  are  just  as  likely  to  mistake 
and  to  be  perverted  in  deciding  upon  these  questions  which  come 
before  them  as  office-bearers,  as  the  people  are  in  deciding  upon 
those  which  come  competently  before  them  as  ordinary  members 
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of  the  church ;  and  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  other  power  entitled  to  review  and  reverse  the 
decisions  of  church  courts  upon  these  points.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  are  doing  injustice  to  our  opponents  in  making  this  state- 
ment. Probably  they  will  say,  that  it  is  just  because  presbyteries 
are  liable  to  act  from  caprice  or  passion,  as  well  as  the  people, 
that  they  wish  to  give  the  Court  of  Session  a  superintending 
power  to  review  the  decisions  both  of  presbyteries  and  people  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  ministers.  This,  indeed,  would  only 
be  consistent  on  the  part  of  our  opponents  ;  but  we  scarcely  think 
that  such  a  proposal  will  recommend  itself  to  Scottish  Presbyterians 
as  either  a  lawful  or  an  expedient  way  of  providing  for  the  right 
administration  of  a  most  important  department  of  "  that  distinct 
government  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  His  church."  * 

The  Christian  people,  in  deciding  whether  they  should  con- 
sent to  receive  a  particular  individual  as  their  minister,  ought  to 
act  conscientiously,  upon  an  impartial  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  such  a 
case  ought  to  be  decided ;  but  we  object  to  stating  our  principle 
in  this  form, — "  that  no  man  be  intruded  contraiy  to  the  conscien- 
tious mind  of  the  congregation,"  because  this  seems  to  imply,  that 
another  party,  not  more  likely  to  be  either  conscientious  or  correct 
in  deciding  upon  such  a  question,  is  entitled  to  determine  whether 
the  people's  dissent  be  conscientious  or  not,  and,  if  they  choose  to 
say  that  it  was  not  conscientious,  to  set  it  aside. 

We  are  willing,  then,  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  transfers  the  initiative,  or  the  elec- 
tion in  the  more  limited  meaning  of  the  word,  from  the  people  to 
the  presbytery,  and  to  forego  the  advantage  to  which  we  might 
be  fairly  entitled,  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  of  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  First  and  Second  Books,  in  explaining 
the  import  of  the  consent  of  the  congregation.  But  we  insist 
that  our  principles  shall  not  be  assumed  to  be  so  unintelligible  and 
unreasonable,  that  the  words  of  our  standards  must  be  twisted  and 


*  Ix)rd  Aberdeen hastold us  (Speech, 
p.  18),  that  "  the  low  has  no  passions, 
Tiolence,  nor  prejudices."  This  may 
be  true;  but  no  man  who  has  read 


that  the  interpreters  of  the  law  have 
"  no  passions,  violence,  nor  preju- 
dices ;"  while  it  is  also  plain,  that 
they  have  neither  received  "  gifts  for 


the  speeches  of  the  Ix)rd  President  and  I  government  in  the  church,  nor  a  com 
Lord  Gillies,  in   passing  the  Strath-  I  mission  to  execute  the  same." 
bogie  interdict,  will  venture  to  assert  I 
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perverted,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  out  of  them  a  meaning 
adverse  to  our  views.  We  wish  fairly  to  ascertain  the  true  and 
real  meaning  of  the  declarations  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
that  "  election  is  the  choosing  out  of  a  person,  or  persons,  most 
able  to  the  office  that  is  vacant,  by  the  judgment  of  the  eldership 
and  consent  of  the  congregation  to  whom  the  person  or  persons  be 
appointed;"  and  that  "in  this  ordinary  election  it  is  to  be  eschewed, 
that  no  person  be  intruded  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  kirk  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  whom  they  are  appointed." 

In  discussing  this  point,  our  chief  difficulty  is  to  find  any 
medium  of  proof  to  make  more  plain  what  we  think  must  be 
manifest  to  every  one  who  will  allow  himself  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject impartially.  No  man  will  dispute  that  these  declarations, 
understood  in  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  do  give  the  con- 
gregation a  negative  upon  the  settlement, — that  they  prohibit  the 
admission  of  a  minister,  to  whose  settlement  the  congregation  are 
openly  and  decided!}^  opposed, — that  they  enact  that  no  man  should 
be  admitted  while  the  congregation  continue  to  resist  his  admission. 
All  this  is  surely  involved  in  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  the 
words  ;  and  no  man,  in  explaining  such  statements  made  in  regard 
to  any  other  subject,  would  ever  entertain  a  doubt  that  they  fully 
established  a  veto  or  negative.  It  is  not  alleged  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  book  itself  to  limit  the  meaning  of  these  declarations, 
or  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
which  the  words  ordinarily  bear.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show,  that  provisions  couched  in  such  language  have  ever  been 
made  by  legislators,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  where  it  was  not  intended 
to  establish  a  negative,  and  where  it  was  not  universally  understood 
that  a  negative  had  been  established.  Mr  Robertson  has  made  no 
attempt  to  show  that,  according  to  any  recognised  principles  or 
standard  of  interpretation,  the  words  may  and  should  be  taken  in 
his  sense,  as  meaning  merely  a  right  of  objecting.  He  has  not 
pretended  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which  such  statements 
were  ever  made,  without  being  universally  understood  to  convey  a 
veto  or  negative.  Now,  these  are  the  only  primary  and  direct 
sources  of  information  for  determining  the  import  of  these  decla- 
rations ;  and  yet  Mr  Robertson  has  wholly  overlooked  them,  and 
has  had  recourse  exclusively  to  subsidiary  and  collateral  ones,  to 
which  no  judicious  and  candid  interpreter  will  resort,  except  when 
the  direct  and  primary  sources  of  information  fail  in  bringing  out 
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any  distinct  or  definite  conclusion,  and  which  certainly  should  be 
held  of  no  avail  when  opposed  to  the  direct  and  primary  sources 
of  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

Mr  Robertson  never  ventures  to  look  the  terms  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  fairly  in  the  face  ;  he  makes  no  direct  attempt, 
properly  speaking,  to  distort  their  meaning,  for  he  never  really  in- 
vesticratesit;  but  having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Calvin 
and  Beza  used  language  somewhat  similar  without  intending  it  to 
be  taken  in  our  sense,  and  that  the  General  Assembly,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  Book  was  adopted,  made  a  statement  that 
seems  to  countenance  his  views  ; — on  these  grounds,  and  on  these 
alone,  he  dogmatically  declares  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
does  not  sanction  the  principles  of  the  Veto  Act ;  while  he  has  not 
produced,  and  does  not  attempt  or  pretend  to  produce,  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  words  actually  employed,  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language,  be  taken  in  his  sense ;  or 
that  such  words,  unaccompanied  by  any  explanation,  ever  have 
been  employed  in  legislation,  without  being  intended  to  be  taken 
in  a  sense  that  would  make  them  perfectly  conclusive  in  favour  of 
our  principles.  Unless  our  opponents  can  show  that,  according  to 
the  usage  of  language^  the  statements,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  may  he  taken  in  their  sense,  no  collateral 
or  subsidiary  considerations  can  compensate  for  this  radical  defect 
in  their  reasonings.  They  must  first  prove  that  the  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  language,  may  be  taken  in  their  sense,  and  then 
they  must  produce  distinct  and  independent  evidence  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  used  in  their  sense, — for  the  onus  prohandi 
manifestly  lies  on  them.  Our  view  is  that  which  is  plainly  implied 
in  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and  if  any  man 
proposes  to  assign  to  them  a  different  meaning,  he  is  bound  to 
establish,  first,  The  necessity  of  a  deviation  from  the  natural  and 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  ;  secondly.  The  possibility,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  language,  of  their  being  understood  in  the 
sense  which  he  ascribes  to  them  ;  and,  thirdly.  The  certainty  of 
the  matter  of  fact,  that  they  are  there  used  in  his  sense. 

The  "  consent  of  the  congregation,"  we  say,  just  means,  "  the 
consent  of  the  congregation,"  and,  of  course,  it  cannot  apply  to  a 
case  where  the  congregation  openly  and  decidedly  oppose  the 
settlement.  "  Intrusion  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation," 
we  say,  just  means  "  intrusion  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congre- 
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gation  ; "  and  where  this  is  prohibited,  then,  of  course,  every  case 
of  the  settlement  of  a  presentee,  in  which  the  people  declare  their 
decided  dislike  to  receiving  him  as  their  minister,  is  forbidden. 
Our  opponents  have  sometimes  affected  to.  argue  as  if  all  that  was 
prohibited  upon  this  point  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was 
"intrusion,"  and  have  then  tried  to  show  that  cases  sometimes 
occurred  in  those  days  in  which  intrusions  were  practised, — that  is, 
in  which  persons  were  settled  who  were  not  examined  and  declared 
qualified  by  the  church  courts.  Having  shown  this,  they  then  in- 
sinuate what  they  dare  not  assert,  that  it  was  only  such  intrusions 
as  these  that  were  prohibited  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline. 
Now  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  this  argument,  if  it  was 
only  "  intrusion "  that  was  prohibited ;  but  what  is  prohibited  is 
the  "  intrusion  of  any  person  into  any  office  of  the  kirk  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  whom  they  are  appointed; "  and 
this  statement  has  a  clear  and  definite  meaning,  which  cannot  be 
neutralized  by  any  process  of  critical  chemistry,  and  which  will 
stand  firm  and  impregnable  amid  all  assaults,  a  conclusive  demon- 
stration that  the  principles  of  the  Veto  Act  are  recognised  in  the 
acknowledged  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  church. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  word  consent  is  used  in  a  veiy  wide 
and  general  sense,  and  that  its  meaning  admits  of  being  modified 
by  the  other  statements  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  But  in  its 
natural  and  proper  meaning,  when  used  without  any  explanation 
or  limitation,  it  implies  an  absolute  right  of  dissent.  Some  such 
statement  as  this  might  be  made  about  the  settlement  of  ministers, 
and  it  would  be  quite  intelligible  "  that  it  was  very  desirable  the 
people  should  give  their  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  man  pro- 
posed to  be  their  minister,  and  should  cordially  welcome  him ; 
that,  if  they  refused  their  consent,  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  to 
the  grounds  of  their  objections  or  dissatisfaction,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  persuade  them  to  consent ;  but  that,  if  the 
presbytery  thought  their  objections  groundless,  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  settle  him  even  though  the  people  still  continued  to  oppose 
his  admission."  Now  this  statement  is  quite  intelligible,  it  is 
wholly  in  favour  of  Mr  Robertson's  principles,  and  yet  it  may 
seem  to  contain  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gregation by  pointing  out  its  importance  and  desirableness ;  but 
it  gives  also  a  clear  illustration  of  what  is  the  true  import  of  the 
consent  of  the  congregation,  as  it  plainly  implies,  that  under  the 
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system  there  described,  the  consent  of  the  people  is  not  required^  is 
not  necessary,  is  not  essential  to  the  settlement,  which  may  take  place 
without  it,  or  against  it. 

No  one  denies  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  congregation 
should  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  their 
pastor ;  but  the  question,  and  the  only  question,  is,  whether  this 
consent  be  necessary, — be  required, — so  that  where  it  cannot  be 
had  the  settlement  shall  not  go  on.  Now  the  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline makes  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  equally  with  the 
judgment  of  the  eldership,  an  essential  and  indispensable  part  of 
the  election, — its  statement  plainly  implying,  that  as  there  is  no 
valid  election  without  the  judgment  of  the  eldership,  neither  is 
there  any  valid  election  without  the  consent  of  the  congregation. 
The  consent  of  the  congregation,  therefore,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  full  and  proper  sense ;  and  being 
there  not  merely  recommended,  but  required,  there  is  thus  inter- 
posed a  barrier  to  the  settlement  of  ministers,  which  nothing  less 
than  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  dissenting,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  they  do  not  dissent,  can  fully  remove. 

The  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1707, 
in  regard  to  the  teinds,  provided  that  the  Court  of  Teinds  should 
have  the  power  of  transporting  kirks,  etc.,  but  "  always  with  the 
consent  of  the  heritors  of  three  parts  of  four,  at  least,  of  the  valua- 
tion of  the  parish."  Has  any  man  ever  disputed  that  this  provision 
gives,  and  was  intended  to  give,  to  three-fourths  of  the  heritors 
an  absolute  veto  or  negative  upon  the  erecting  and  building  of 
new  churches  ?  Has  it  ever  been  contended  that  the  Court  of 
Teinds  were  entitled  to  call  upon  the  heritors  to  state  the  grounds 
why  they  withheld  their  consent,  and,  if  the  court  thought  the 
reasons  insufficient,  to  set  aside  their  opposition,  and  to  order  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  %  Will  it  be  asserted  that  there  is  any- 
thing more  full  and  stringent  in  this  Act  of  Parliament  than  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  about  consent ;  or  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  more  than  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  limit  or  explain  what  is  implied  in  the  consent  that 
is  required  ?  And  if  neither  of  these  things  can  be  asserted,  what 
good  ground  can  there  be  for  putting  an  interpretation  so  very 
different  upon  the  terms  of  the  two  documents  ?  We  would  again 
call  upon  Mr  Kobertson  to  say,  whether  he  will  undertake  to 
produce,  from  the  whole  circle  of  legislation,  ancient  or  modern. 
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civil  or  ecclesiastical,  a  single  instance  of  an  enactment  or  declara- 
tion simply  providing,  in  substance,  that  a  certain  procedure  shall 
not  be  adopted  without  the  consent  or  against  the  will  of  a  particular 
party,  which  was  not  intended  to  give,  and  has  not  been  generally 
understood  as  giving,  a  veto  or  negative  to  that  party,  on  the 
adoption  of  the  procedure  in  question  ? 

Unless  Mr  Robertson  can  dispose  of  the  plain  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  in  the  way  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  cause  is  finished — the  controversy  is  settled ;  for 
it  is  a  recognised  maxim  in  interpreting  a  law,  that  indirect  or 
subsidiary  means  of  ascertaining  its  meaning  are  to  be  resorted  to 
only  when  the  terms  of  the  law  are  of  ambiguous  or  equivocal 
import.  The  opinions  entertained  by  the  friends  and  associates 
of  the  legislators,  or  even  by  some  leading  individuals  among  the 
legislators  themselves,  are  of  no  force  or  avail  in  opposition  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  enactment  itself.  It  is  with  "  the  recognised 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  church"  that  we  have  to  do ;  and 
their  meaning  must  be  ascertained  principally  and  primarily  from 
considering  the  terms  in  which  they  are  drawn  up.  We  admit,  of 
course,  the  relevancy  of  endeavouring  to  show,  from  the  usus 
loquendi  which  prevailed  in  the  age  or  country,  that  the  terms 
actually  employed  in  the  law  bear  one  meaning  and  not  another ; 
but  this  is  the  precise  point  to  which  any  collateral  or  subsidiary 
information  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  exclusively  applied. 
Now  Mr  Robertson  has  not  professed  to  produce  any  instance  in 
which  the  terms  employed  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  were, 
hy  themselves^  and  without  any  accompanying  explanation,  used  in 
the  sense  which  he  would  attach  to  them ;  for  his  only  Scotch 
authorities  bearing  upon  this  point — the  one  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Assembly  of  1576,  and  the  other  in  those  of  an  Assembly 
in  1597 — contain  in  gremio  what  seems  to  be,  and  what  Mr 
Robertson  adduces  as  being,  an  explanation  of  the  import  of  th 
word  consent. 

We  shall,  however,  examine  all  that  Mr  Robertson  has  produced 
upon  this  subject ;  and  thus,  we  are  confident,  we  shall  make  still 
more  palpable  the  badness  of  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
defend. 

In  the  articles  concerning  the  office  of  Visitors,  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  1576,  the  Visitors  were  authorized  to  settle  ministers 
upon  the  presentation  of  patrons,  with  the  consent  of  the  synodal 
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assembly  of  the  province, — "  providing  always,  that  the  consent 
of  the  flock  where  he  shall  be  appointed  be  had,  or  else  a  reason- 
able cause  be  showed  by  them  wherefore  not."  We  have  nothing 
to  do  in  our  present  argument  with  this  provision,  as  indicating 
the  view  then  taken  by  the  church,  of  the  powers  slie  enjoyed  in 
the  settlement  of  ministers  under  the  Act  of  1567.  We  have  to 
do  with  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  the 
mind  of  the  church  as  to  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the 
appointment  of  ministers.  Regarding  it  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
have  the  following  observations  to  make  upon  it : — 

1.  A  clause  occurring  incidentally  in  a  document  issued  by 
the  Assembly,  when  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  under  dis- 
cussion, and  were  not  the  formal  or  principal  subject  of  the  docu- 
ment, is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  weight  or  importance, 
with  a  formal  and  solemn  decision  upon  that  point,  adopted  after 
careful  deliberation,  and  embodied  in  a  public  standard  of  the 
church. 

2.  The  preceding  Assembly  of  1575,  and  this  very  Assembly 
of  1576,  had  previously  laid  down  the  general  doctrine  without 
explanation  or  limitation,  that  the  Visitors  might  appoint  ministers, 
"  with  the  consent  of  the  ministers  of  that  province,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  flock  to  whom  they  shall  be  appointed  ;"*  thus  putting 
the  ministers,  or  presbytery,  and  the  people  on  the  very  same 
footing  in  regard  to  consent ;  from  which  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
that  the  qualification  afterwards  added  in  the  instructions  to 
Visitors,  was  not  intended  substantially  to  interfere  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent  in  its  fair 
and  obvious  import. 

3.  The  clause  does  not  countenance  the  right  of  the  Visitors  to 
intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations,  and,  therefore, 
gives  no  sanction  to  Mr  Robertson's  principles.  The  pretended 
right  of  church  courts  to  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaiming  con- 
gregations is  one  of  so  peculiar  and  offensive  a  kind,  and  one  which 
it  is  so  unlikely  that  any  Protestant  church  should  ever  claim, 
that  we  are  not  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  any  men  upon  tlie  ground 
of  an  incidental  or  ambiguous  statement, — an  uncertain  infer- 
ence,— or,  indeed,  without  direct  and  explicit  evidence.  We 
admit,  of  course,  that  the  clause  implies,  that  the  Assembly  of 


*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  152  and  151. 
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1576  thought  that  if  a  congregation  refused  to  consent  to  the 
admission  of  a  man  proposed  to  be  their  minister,  they  should  be 
asked  the  reason  why  they  refused  to  consent ;  and  that  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  consent,  unless  they  had  a  cause  for 
their  refusal  that  was  reasonable.      But  a    "reasonable  cause" 
does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  a  cause  truly  founded  upon 
an  honest  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  it  was  right  to 
give  their  consent  to  this  man's  settlement;  and  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow,  that  even  if  the  Visitors  were  entitled  to  judge 
whether  the  reason  assigned  was  in  its  own  nature  a  reasonable 
cause  for  their  refusal  to  consent,  they  were  therefore  entitled  to 
find  that  the  cause,  though  in  its  own  nature  reasonable,  was  not 
true  of  the  individual  proposed,  or  relevant  in  the  circumstances, 
and  on  these  grounds  to  settle  him  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
people.      Suppose  the  congregation,  on  being  asked   why   they 
refused  to  consent  to  this  man's  settlement,  should  give  as  the 
reason,  substantially  what  is  involved  in  the  declaration  required 
by  the  Veto  Act, — that  they  were  persuaded  it  would  not  contri- 
bute to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  congregation  that  he  should  be 
settled  there, — will  it  be  contended  that  this  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  a  reasonable  cause  why  they  should  refuse  their  consent  ? 
Can   Mr  Robertson  prove  that  the  church   courts  at  that  time 
would  have  maintained  that  this  w^as  not  a  reasonable  cause  why 
they  should  refuse  that  consent  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
give?     Can  he  produce  any  evidence  that  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
with  such  a  reasonable  cause  assigned  for  refusing  to  consent,  the 
church  courts  of  these  days  would  have  proceeded  with  the  settle- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  people's  opposition  ?     The  clause  cannot 
be  proved  to  sanction  any  farther  procedure  in  the  matter  than 
is  above  described,  and  therefore  it  gives  no  countenance  to  Mr 
Robertson's  principles.     If  the  people,   when   asked   why  they 
refused  to  consent,  should  openly  say  that  it  was  because  the  man 
had  red  hair,  or  because  he  was  not  six  feet  high,  then  this  would 
be  a  cause  which  was  not  in  its  own  nature  reasonable ;  and  the 
church  courts  might  be  entitled,  in  such  a  case,  to  deal  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  on  account  of  the  sinful  folly  they 
had  manifested  in  thus  trifling  with  a  sacred  subject  and  an  im- 
portant duty;    and,  if  they  persisted  in  refusing   their   consent 
solely  upon  such  a  ground,  even  to  suspend  them  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ordinary  privileges  of  church  membership.     But  there 
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is  nothing  in  all  this  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intru- 
sion as  we  formerly  explained  it.  This  clause,  then,  contains 
nothing  that  can  be  proved  to  be  favourable  to  Mr  Robertson's 
views,  or  adverse  to  ours. 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Assembly  of  1576  does  not  carry  much 
weight  in  itself,  and  does  not  afford  any  good  ground  for  inferring 
what  were  the  principles  of  the  Assemblies  of  1578  and  1581,  by 
which  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  adopted  and  established. 
The  Reformation,  which  had  been  begun,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Andrew  Melville,  was  far  from  being  at  this  time 
completed.  The  appointment  of  Visitors  of  itself  proves  this,  and 
it  was  accordingly  condemned  by  the  Assembly  of  1580.  Epis- 
copacy was  not  yet  abolished,  and  the  cliurch  was  still  engaged  in 
an  arduous  struggle  after  a  return  to  its  Reformation  purity.  Of 
course  there  is  no  ground  for  maintaining  that  every  statement 
which  the  Assembly  might  make  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  mature  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  decided  Presbyterians. 

And  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  this  clause  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
not  only  is  no  such  clause  contained  in  that  document,  but  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  it  a  clause  to  that  effect,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  principle  about  non-intrusion  and  the 
necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  the  Assembly  refused 
to  insert  it.  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
MS.  Calderwood,  and  the  copy  which  we  have  consulted  is  that  in 
the  Advocates'  Library.  The  facts  are  these : — After  the  Assem- 
bly of  1578  had  fully  approved  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
they  applied  to  the  King  that  it  might  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  King  accordingly  called,  by  missives,  a  con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Stirling  Castle,  in  December  1578,  "to 
confer  and  reason  on  the  heads  of  the  policy  of  the  kirk."  This 
conference  went  over  the  whole  book,  approved  of  most  of  it,  but 
suggested  several  alterations.  One  of  these  was,  that  to  the 
declaration  that  "  no  person  be  intruded  in  any  office  of  the  kirk 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,"  there  should  be  added 
these  words,  "if  the  people  have  a  lawful  cause  against  his  life 
and  doctrine."  In  the  records  of  the  next  Assembly,  in  1579,  we 
are  told  that  "  the  brethren  thought  good  that  the  late  conference 
held  at  Stirling,  to  such  as  the  King  appointed  thereto,  should  be 
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read,  seen,  and  considered,  with  the  Book  of  the  Policy,  to  see 
wherein  the  said  conference  agrees  with  the  conclusions  already  of 
the  kirk."  Then  we  have  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  upon 
some  of  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  conference.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  the  record  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  declaration  against  intrusion  of  the  words, 
"  if  the  people  have  a  lawful  cause  against  his  life  and  doctrine," 
because,  as  we  learn  from  Petrie,*  some  leaves  were  here  torn  out 
of  the  original  records  of  the  church, — namely,  by  Adamson,  in 
1584 ;  but  we  have  a  very  significant  hint  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  Assembly  of  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
alterations  suggested  by  the  conference, — in  the  request  they 
presented  to  the  King,  that  "  persons  unspotted  of  such  corrup- 
tions as  are  desired  to  be  reformed,  may  be  nominated  by  his 
Majesty  to  proceed  in  the  farther  conference  of  the  said  j)olicy;" 
and  we  have  the  important  fact,  that  when  the  Assembly  of  1581 
finally  established  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  it  was  inserted  in  their  records  to  remain  there  ad  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriam,  with  the  statements  about  consent  and  intru- 
sion just  as  they  had  been  originally  adopted  in  1578,  and  without 
the  clause  suggested  by  the  conference.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
explicit  evidence  of  a  collateral  or  subsidiary  kind  that  has  been, 
or  that  can  be,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline ;  and  it  decidedly  confirms  our  posi- 
tion, that  the  statements  of  that  Book  about  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  intrusion  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,  are 
to  be  understood  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  natural  and  obvious 
meaning ;  since  it  shows  that  the  authors  of  that  Book  refused  to 
admit  into  it,  when  urged  by  the  civil  authorities,  anything  that 
would  have  even  appeared  to  qualify  or  limit  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  which  they  had  laid  down.f 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr  George  Cook,  with  a  candour  that 
does  him  credit,  should  have  virtually  admitted,  both  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,^  and  in  his  "  Observa- 
tions," §  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  sanctions  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion  as  understood  by  the  supporters  of  the  Veto  Act ; 


*  Petrie's  Church  History,  p.  395. 

t  See  MS.  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p. 
302  ;  and  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
pp.  187-188,  and  191. 


J  Patronage  Report,  p.  317. 
§  "  Observations  on  the  Veto  Act," 
pp.  25,  27. 
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and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  had  been  formally  and  explicitly  sanctioned  by  civil 
authority,  or  if  those  parts  of  it  on  which  we  have  been  commenting 
had  been  embodied,  as  some  others  were,  in  the  statute  of  1592, 
the  Court  of  Session,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  would  not 
have  decided  that  the  rejection  of  the  presentee  to  Auchterarder 
was  illegal. 

Sec.  IV. —  Views  of  Melville,  Calvin,  and  Beza. 

Mr  llobertson's  attempt  to  explain  away  the  obvious  and 
natural  meaning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  founded  on 
certain  proceedings  in  1597,  is  introduced  with  an  extraordinary 
flourish  of  trumpets.  He  says, — "  Fortunately  for  the  complete 
and  decisive  resolution  of  the  great  constitutional  principle  of  our 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  the  question  at  issue  involves,  the  records 
of  authentic  history  enable  us  to  bring  the  testimony  both  of 
Andrew  Melville  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  bear  directly  and  conclusively  upon  the  point  before 
us."* 

Now,  in  reply  to  this,  we  assert,  and  undertake  to  prove,  that 
Mr  Robertson  has  not  produced  a  particle  of  evidence,  or  of  any- 
thing like  evidence,  in  support  of  his  allegation  that  he  has  the 
testimony  of  Andrew  Melville  in  his  favour,  in  regard  to  the 
import  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline ;  and  that,  as  to  "  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  he  can  produce 
only  a  shuffling  and  fraudulent  declaration  of  an  unfaithful  As- 
sembly, which  was  notoriously  corrupted  by  royal  influence. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  advert  to  the  grounds  on  which 
he  has  made  this  extraordinary  statement,  we  may  quote  an  extract 
from  the  records  of  the  Assembly  1596,  which,  though  riot  very 
explicit,  docs  certainly  confirm  our  views  of  what  was  then  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  : — "  Because,  by  presentations,  many  for- 
cibly are  thrust  in  the  ministry  and  upon  congregations,  that 
utter  thereafter  that  they  were  not  called  by  God,  it  would  be 
provided  that  none  seek  presentations  to  benefices  without  advice 
of  the  presbytery." 

What  would  this  Assembly  have  thought  of  men  who,  by  pre- 

*  P.  65. 
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sentations  and  decisions  of  civil  courts,  would  "  forcibly  thrust 
themselves  upon  congregations?"  Would  they  not  have  thought, 
and  thought  rightly,  that  these  men  made  it  manifest  by  this  con- 
duct that  they  had  not  been  "  called  of  God,"  and  have  instantly 
deprived  them  of  their  license  and  of  their  ministerial  office? 
After  describing  the  proceedings  of  this  noble  Assembly,  Calder- 
wood  says,*  "  Here  end  the  sincere  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland;"  and  it  is  in  the  proceedings  of  the  insincere 
Assemblies  that  follovv^ed  this,  in  every  one  of  which  there  was  a 
struggle  going  on  between  Christ  and  Satan,  and  in  which  King 
James  was  progressively  gaining  more  influence  through  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  of  false  brethren,  that  Mr  Robertson 
finds  the  evidence  of  the  "  complete  and  decisive  resolution  of  the 
great  constitutional  principle  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,"  of  which 
he  boasts  so  loudly.  The  corruption  was  gradual,  and  did  not 
always  advance  with  uniform  progression ;  but  no  sound  Presby- 
terian receives  with  much  deference  the  statements  of  any  Assem- 
bly, after  that  of  1596,  down  to  the  famous  Assembly  of  1638. 

King  James  having  resolved  to  attempt  to  subvert  the  Pres- 
byterian government  and  discipline,  and  being  fully  prepared  to 
employ  any  amount  of  meanness  and  iniquity  that  might  be  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  his  purpose,  began  by  preparing  a  long 
string  of  captious  and  insidious  questions,  which  he  resolved  to 
propose  to  the  church ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  called,  by  his  own 
authority,  a  meeting  of  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  Perth  in  March 
1597,  intending,  of  course,  to  use  all  his  influence  to  obtain  from 
the  meeting  favourable  answers  to  his  questions, — that  is,  answers 
which  might  sanction  the  extension  of  his  own  influence  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.  The  questions  had  been  published  some  time 
before  this  Assembly  met ;  and  Calderwood  tells  us,t  that  "  the 
Synod  of  Fife,  held  at  Cupar  on  the  8th  of  February,  ordained 
every  presbytery  to  nominate  two  of  the  most  wise  and  resolute  of 
their  number  to  meet  at  St  Andrews,  the  21st  of  February,  to 
confer  and  resolve  upon  solid  answers  to  the  questions  now  pub- 
lished in  print,  whereby  the  whole  discipline  and  government  of 
the  kirk  was  called  in  doubt."  Accordingly,  two  deputed  by  each 
of  the  four  presbyteries  in  the  Synod  of  Fife  prepared  answers  to 
the  King's  questions.     The  third  question  was  this : — "  Is  not  the 


Calderwood's  History,  p.  323.  t  Ihid.,  p.  379. 
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consent  of  the  most  part  of  the  flock,  and  also  of  the  patron, 
necessary  in  electing  pastors  ?"  And  the  answer  given  to  it  by  the 
deputies  of  the  presbyteries  of  Fife  was  this  : — "  The  election  of 
pastors  should  be  made  by  those  who  are  pastors  and  doctors  law- 
fully called,  and  who  can  try  the  gifts  necessarily  belonging  to 
pastors  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  to  such  as  are  so  chosen,  the  flock 
and  patron  should  give  their  consent  and  protection."  Upon  this 
answer  Mr  Robertson  remarks : — "  The  language  employed  by 
the  synod  may,  indeed,  consist  with  the  existence  of  a  right,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  object  to  the  appointment  on  sufficient 
grounds  of  reason  ;  but  it  is  obviously  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  effect  should  be  given  to  their  arbitrary  veto.  We 
have  here,  then,  the  solemn  decision  of  a  whole  synod  against  the 
interpretation  now  sought  to  be  put  on  the  expression  of  the  Book 
of  Policy  under  discussion."* 

Now,  it  is  surely  very  manifest,  that  there  is  here  no  decision 
as  to  the  import  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act.  The  answer, 
indeed,  is  evasive.  It  brings  prominently  forward  the  power  of 
church  courts,  to  which  the  question  did  not  allude ;  and  it  gives 
no  decision  on  the  only  points  v/hich  the  question  brought  before 
them.  It  says,  that  to  persons  declared  qualified  and  chosen  by 
the  church  courts,  the  flock  and  patron  "  should  give  their  con- 
sent;" but  it  does  not  give  directly,  or  by  implication,  any  deli- 
verance upon  the  question — What  is  to  be  done  if  they  refuse  to 
consent  1  And  this  is  the  precise  point  in  dispute  between  us  and 
our  opponents. 

Mr  Robertson,  then,  founds  upon  a  statement  which  is  mani- 
festly evasive,  as  not  giving  a  reply  to  the  question  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  answer,  and  which  plainly  does  not  contain,  either  directly 
or  by  implication,  even  an  intimation  of  an  opinion  on  the  only 
point  in  controversy  between  us.  He  boasts  of  this  as  a  "  solemn 
decision  of  a  whole  synod,"  whereas  it  was  only  the  opinion  of 
eight  men  deputed  by  the  four  presbyteries  of  a  synod.  Because 
Andrew  Melville  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  he  chooses 
to  assume  that  this  answer  exhibited  the  judgment  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  although  he  does  not  know  who  any  of  the  eight  depu- 
ties were,   nor  whether  they  were  unanimous  or  not.     Because 

♦  P.  66. 
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Andrew  Melville  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews, 
it  does  not  certainly  follow  that  he  was  one  of  the  deputies,  or 
that  they  concurred  with  him  in  sentiment.  It  is  well  known 
that,  a  very  few  years  before  this,  Andrew  Melville  was  defeated 
in  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  in  an  important  matter  which  he 
.had  greatly  at  heart,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one ;  and  yet  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr  Eobertson  presumes  to 
lay  claim  to  what  he  calls  "  the  direct  testimony  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville himself;" — and  this,  forsooth,  is  the  ground  on  which  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Dalhousie  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  held 
the  "  non-intrusion  of  Andrew  Melville  1" 

Not  onl}^  is  there  no  ground  for  Mr  Robertson's  assertion,  that 
the  answers  of  these  deputies  contain  "  the  direct  testimony  of 
Andrew  Melville  himself ;"  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  gave  a  different  answer  to  the  questions.  Calderwood, 
after  giving  the  answers  of  the  deputies  to  the  King's  questions, 
says,*  "  Mr  Patrick  Galloway  made  answers  to  the  same  questions; 
but  these  I  omit,  and  will  adjoin  the  answers  only  of  another 
brother  more  judicious."  It  is  far  more  probable  that  this  "  more 
judicious  brother"  was  Andrew  or  James  Melville,  than  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  answers  of  the  eight  deputies ;  and 
the  internal  evidence  confirms  this  supposition.  The  answer 
which  this  "  more  judicious  brother"  gave  to  the  question  w^as  in 
these  words  : — "  This  word,  patron  and  presentation  of  patrons, 
est  liumanum  institutum,  and  hath  no  warrant  ex  jure  divino  ;  and 
therefore  importeth  no  necessity  of  consent.  As  to  the  consent  of 
the  people,  no  man  will  deny  hut  it  is  necessary  to  he  hadr  This 
was  a  plain  and  explicit  answer  to  both  parts  of  the  King's  question, 
worthy  of  the  manly  and  intrepid  character  of  Andrew  Melville. 

To  assert,  on  such  grounds  as  those  which  have  now  been 
considered,  that  we  have  "  the  direct  testimony  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville himself," — his  testimony  to  this  position — that  the  consent  of 
the  congregation  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  means  only  a 
right  to  state  objections  of  which  the  church  courts  are  to  judge — 
required  no  ordinary  degree  of  boldness.  So  much  for  "  the  direct 
testimony  of  Andrew  Melville  himself."  Let  us  now  consider  the 
evidence  for  the  alleged  testimony,  to  the  same  effect,  of  "  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 


P.  390. 
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"  The  brethren  of  the  ministry,"  says  Calderwood,*  "  convened 
at  Perth  the  last  of  February,  at  the  King's  appointment.  There 
were  never  seen  so  many  ministers  come  out  of  the  north  at  any 
time  before."  Tlie  King  was  present,  and  used  all  his  sldll  and 
influence  to  cajole  and  pervert  them.  A  majority  decided,  in 
opposition  to  James  Melville  and  the  more  honest  of  the  brethren, 
(his  uncle  was  not  present),  that  this  meeting  was  an  Assembly, 
thouo-h,  as  a  salvo  to  their  consciences,  they  called  it  an  extraordi- 
nary one.  The  King  did  not  press  them  to  answer  the  whole  of  the 
questions  previously  published,  but  propounded  to  them  thirteen 
articles,  to  which  he  asked  their  assent.  The  one  that  concerns 
our  present  subject  was  in  these  words  : — "  That  in  all  principal 
towns,  ministers  be  not  chosen  without  the  consent  of  their  own 
flocks  and  of  his  Majesty,  and  that  order  to  begin  presently  in  the 
planting  of  Edinburgh." 

This  clearly  brought  out  the  leading  object  of  the  King  in 
broaching  this  matter  of  consent, — namely,  to  get  himself  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  flock ; — in  other  words,  to  get  for  himself  a 
veto  or  negative  on  the  appointment  of  ministers  in  large  towns, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  exclude  able  and  faithful  ministers  from 
the  most  important  situations.  The  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the 
flock  was  already  settled  by  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  The 
Eng  does  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  disturb  this  at  present,  or 
to  have  wished  it  to  be  discussed,  but  to  have  brought  it  in  merely 
as  a  shield  or  cover  for  his  own  consent,  which  he  was  desirous  to 
get  sanctioned.  The  Assembly  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  the 
necessity  of  his  own  consent  alone  that  he  was  concerned  about ; 
and  accordingly,  "the  brethren  appointed  to  advise  upon  the 
King's  articles,  proposed  this  answer  to  the  one  quoted  above  : — 
"  This  article  is  answered  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  ordaineth  that  the  principal  towns  should  be  planted  with 
ministers  by  advice  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  which  his  Iligh- 
ness's  Commissioners  are  and  should  be  present."  They  here  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  consent  of  the  flock,  just  because  they 
knew  well  enough  that  this  was  not  the  point  about  which  the 
King  was  concerned  ;  and  not  being  yet  quite  prepared  for  going 
so  far  as  to  a.ssert  the  necessity  of  the  King's  consent,  they  gave  an 
answer  manifestly  evasive  to  that  part  of  the  article.     The  King, 
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however,  was  determined  to  get  a  veto  or  negative  upon  the 
appointment  of  ministers  in  large  towns,  and  he  ultimately  man- 
aged to  get  the  Assembly  to  adopt  the  following  article  : — "  In  all 
principal  towns,  ministers  should  not  be  chosen  without  the  consent 
of  their  own  flock,  and  his  Majesty."  This  was  exactly  what  the 
King  wanted,  and  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  to  give,  and  did  give,  him  an  absolute  veto  or  negative 
upon  the  appointment  of  ministers  in  large  towns,  a  right  which 
had  been  already  secured  to  every  congregation  by  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline. 

Mr  Robertson,  finding  nothing  in  the  records  of  this  Assembly 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  and  having  described  its 
proceedings  merely  to  pave  the  way  for  an  argument  which  he 
meant  to  found  upon  a  declaration  of  a  subsequent  Assembly,  freely 
condemns  it  as  corrupt  and  unfaithful.  Nay,  he  seems  to  intend 
to  insinuate  that  its  unfaithfulness  was  exhibited  in  its  asserting, 
without  explanation  or  limitation,  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of 
the  flock,  although  that  was  already  fully  provided  for  in  the  laws 
of  the  church,  and  although  it  is  manifest  that  its  unfaithfulness 
consisted  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  King's  consent,  and 
thereby  giving  a  veto  or  negative  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  congre- 
gation. But,  as  he  intended  to  found  much  upon  a  declaration  of 
the  next  Assembly  that  met  at  Dundee  in  May  1597,  he  says 
nothing  against  its  faithfulness,  and  even  seems  to  insinuate  that 
it  was  a  more  faithful  Assembly  than  that  which  met  at  Perth 
two  months  before.  Now  he  must  have  known  that  the  King's 
influence  was  as  strenuously  and  as  successfully  exerted  in  this 
Assembly  as  in  the  preceding  one, — that  its  general  character  was 
as  corrupt  and  unfaithful, — and  that  its  proceedings  were  as 
generally  condemned  by  the  honest  portion  of  the  clergy.  No 
man  who  has  looked  into  Calderwood,  who  expressly  calls  it  "  an 
Assembly  of  the  new  fashion," — "a  corrupt  Assembly,"*  can 
entertain  a  doubt  of  this ;  and  we  wonder  much  whether  Mr 
Robertson  expected  that  his  attempt  to  hold  it  up  as  a  more 
faithful  and  honest  Assembly  than  that  at  Perth  would  not  be 
exposed, 
^v  Calderwood,  in  describing  the  proceedings  of  the  Perth  As- 

I^B     sembly,  tells  us  that  the  register  of  the  Acts  of  that  and  subsequent 
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Assemblies  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  ;  "  for,  after  that  division  and 
schism  entered  into  the  kirk,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  Assemblies 
were  framed  as  best  might  serve  for  advantage  to  the  corrupt 
party."  *  And  in  regard  to  this  very  Assembly  at  Dundee,  he  tells 
us,t  that  "at  the  choosing  of  the  clerk,  there  was  an  ordinance,  that 
at  the  penning  of  every  Act  there  should  be  some  brethren  present 
with  the  clerk,  of  which  number  were  Mr  James  Melville  and  Mr 
James  Kicolson  ;  but  when  Mr  James  Melville  came  to  attend, 
they  were  commanded  to  come  to  the  King  with  the  minutes.  It 
was  also  ordained  that  the  Acts  should  all  be  read  in  public  before 
the  dissolving  of  the  Assembly;  which  was  not  performed," — 
plainly  implying,  that  the  honest  men  among  the  ministers  expected 
that  fraud  would  be  used  in  the  concoction  of  the  minutes,  and 
suspected  that  this  had  been  done.  Such  was  the  Assembly,  on 
a  declaration  of  which  Mr  Robertson  founds  his  leading  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  which  he  evidently  wishes  to  hold  up  as  a  free  and  faithful 
"  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Calderwood  tells  us  that  "  one  of  the  chief  things  the  King  and 
his  faction  aimed  at  in  the  Assembly  of  Dundee,  was  a  ratification 
of  the  articles  concluded  at  Perth,  and  farther,  if  it  might  be  ob- 
tained." And  he  also  says,  J  "  The  meeting  at  Perth  is  acknow- 
ledged for  an  Assembly.  The  articles  given  in  to  that  meeting 
by  the  King  were  explained  under  colour  of  satisfaction  of  such  as 
were  not  present  at  Perth,  or  acquainted  with  them."  Now,  it  is 
one  of  these  "  explanations,"  put  forth  by  this  corrupt  Assembly, 
of  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  corrupt  Assembly  at  Perth,  that 
Mr  Robertson  produces  with  great  triumph,  as  "  most  important, 
and  altogether  decisive  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  as  that  expression  occurs  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  !" 

The  corrupt  Assembly  at  Perth  agreed  to  this  article  :  "  In  all 
principal  towns,  ministers  should  not  be  chosen  without  the  consent 
of  their  own  flocks  and  his  Majesty ;"  and  the  corrupt  Assembly 
at  Dundee  put  forth  this  explanation  of  that  article  :  "  Anent  the 
article  concerning  the  provision  of  pastors  to  burghs,  it  is  declared 
that  the  reason  thereof  was  and  is,  that  his  Majesty  was  content, 
and  promised,  that  when  the  General  Assembly  finds  it  necessary 
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to  place  any  person  or  persons  in  any  of  tlie  said  towns,  his 
Majesty  and  the  flock  shall  either  give  their  consent  thereto,  or 
else  a  sufficient  reason  of  the  refusal,  to  be  proponed  either  to 
the  whole  Assembly,  or  to  a  competent  number  of  the  commis- 
sioners thereof,  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  it  expedient."  After 
quoting  this  explanation,  and  setting  it  forth  in  all  the  dignity 
of  capital  letters,  Mr  Kobertson  proceeds  : — "  It  is  submitted, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  all  comment  upon  this  remark- 
able document  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Its  meaning  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  misunderstand ;  and  with  that  meaning  the  inter- 
pretation now  sought  to  be  put  upon  the  language  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  is  obviously  altogether  incompatible.  What, 
we  would  ask,  is  it  possible  for  us  even  to  conceive  more  definite 
and  conclusive  in  fixing  the  meaning  put  by  the  church  on  the 
term  consent,  than  the  circumstance  which  has  now  been  men- 
tioned f 

We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  any  comment  upon  this 
document  is  unnecessary,  but  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  quite  pre- 
posterous to  regard  any  declaration  of  so  corrupt  an  Assembly  as 
a  fair  indication  of  the  honest  mind  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  articles  agreed  to  at  Perth,  and  the  explanations 
of  them  put  forth  at  Dundee,  were  just  an  exhibition  of  shuffling 
by  a  body  of  men  who  retained  some  regard  for  decency  but  none 
for  principle,  and  are  entitled  to  no  more  respect  from  honest 
Presbyterians,  than  the  proceedings  of  those  Assemblies  which 
were  held  during  the  darkest  period  of  Moderate  domination.  We 
shall  comment  upon  the  document,  however,  and  we  request  Mr 
Robertson's  attention  to  the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  This  "  explanation"  bears  a  deliberate  fraud  or  falsehood 
upon  the  face  of  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  article 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  Perth,  was  intended  to 
give  the  King  a  veto  or  negative  upon  the  election  of  ministers  in 
large  towns,  and  was  agreed  to,  though  not  without  some  hesitation 
and  misgiving,  just  because  the  King  wanted  this,  and  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  secure  it ;  and  yet  the  Assembly  at  Dundee  tells 
us  that  this  article  about  the  necessity  of  the  King's  consent  was 
adopted,  merely  because  the  King  did  not  demand  so  much  as  this, 
but  would  be  contented  with  something  far  less, — namely,  with  a 
right  of  stating  objections  of  which  the  Assembly  was  to  judge. 
This  Dundee  explanation  is  a  great  change  upon  the  Perth  article, 
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— a  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another.  The  Perth  Assembly 
had  evidently  great  difficulty  about  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
King's  consent,  and  were  not  easily  brought  to  agree  to  it ;  and  if 
the  King  liad  been  willing  at  that  time  to  be  contented  w^itli  a 
consent  which  was  no  consent,  but  a  mere  right  of  stating  objec- 
tions of  which  the  Assembly  were  to  judge,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  put  their  deliverance  in  this  form.  The  precise  reason 
why  the  King  was  willing  to  be  contented,  in  May,  at  Dundee,  with 
a  right  of  stating  objections  of  which  the  Assembly  was  to  judge, 
when,  in  March  before,  at  Perth,  he  had  asked  and  obtained  a 
declaration  that  his  consent  was  necessary,  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  explain,  as  this  was  plainly  just  one  act  in  the  long  scene 
of  shuffling,  fraud,  and  accommodation  to  circumstances,  by  which 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
but  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  character,  objects,  and 
motives  of  the  parties  concerned,  can  believe,  that  either  on  the 
part  of  the  King  or  the  Assembly,  the  "  explanation,"  or  rather  the 
change,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  an  honest  regard  to  truth  and  prin- 
ciple. The  Assembly  was  probably  ashamed  of  having  asserted, 
at  Perth,  the  necessity  of  the  King's  consent,  and  wished  to  miti- 
gate the  odium  which,  by  such  a  concession,  they  must  have 
incuiTed  from  all  sound  and  honest  Presbyterians,  by  explaining- 
it  away  ;  and  the  King  was  probably  not  indisposed  to  gratify  them 
in  this  point,  as,  from  the  accommodating  and  subsen'vient  spirit 
which  the  Assembly  was  now  displaying,  he  saw  that  he  would 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  convincing  them  of  the  validity  of  his 
reasons  whenever  he  objected  to  a  settlement  in  any  of  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

2.  Neither  the  Assembly  of  Perth,  in  asserting  the  necessity  of 
the  consent  of  the  flock  and  the  King,  nor  the  Assembly  of  Dun- 
dee in  explaining  this,  or  rather  in  explaining  it  away,  so  as  not 
to  mean  a  consent,  but  only  a  right  of  stating  objections  of  which 
the  Assembly  was  to  judge,  was  explaining,  or  pretending  to  ex- 
plain, the  import  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  ;  they  did  not 
profess  to  be  laying  down  any  general  principle  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  ministers,— ^/^^^  icere  merely  declaring  ivhat  they 
themselves  were  willing  to  agree  to  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
ministers  in  large  towns.  We  do  not  believe  that  even  the  corrupt 
Assembly  of  Dundee  would  have  ventured  to  assert,  if  this  point 
had  been  brought  before  them,  that  the  consent  of  the  congrega- 
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tion  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  meant  merely  the  right  of 
stating  objections  of  which  the  church  courts  were  to  judge,  any 
more  than  they  would  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  that  Book 
afforded  any  countenance  to  the  influence  in  this  matter  which 
they  were  willing  to  assign  to  the  King. 

The  Assembly  of  Perth  had  agreed,  "  that  no  meeting  or  con- 
vention be  among  pastors,  without  his  Majesty's  knowledge  or 
consent,  excepting  always,"  etc.  This  was  manifestly  intended  to 
give  the  King  a  veto  or  negative  on  all  conventions,  except  those 
specified.  The  Assembly  at  Dundee  gave  an  explanation  of  this, 
merely  describing  to  what  sort  of  conventions  the  King's  consent 
was  to  be  understood  to  have  been  already  extended ;  but  they 
said  nothing  which  implied  that  the  words,  "  without  his  consent," 
did  not,  in  this  matter,  give  him  an  absolute  negative ;  plainly 
showing,  that  while  they  choose  to  call  their  commentary  on  the 
Perth  article,  reducing  the  King's  consent  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers  of  large  towns  to  a  mere  right  of  stating  objections,  "  an 
explanation,"  they  knew  well  enough,  that  "without  consent," 
when  unaccompanied  with  any  explanation,  naturally  and  properly 
means  a  great  deal  more. 

3.  It  is  very  manifest  from  this  "  explanation,"  that,  as  we 
stated  before,  the  King  was  concerned  only  about  a  decision  as  to 
the  necessity  of  his  own  consent,  and  not  as  to  that  of  the  flock ; 
and  that,  practically  and  substantially,  it  was  only  on  the  point  of 
the  King's  consent  that  either  of  the  Assemblies  really  intended 
to  give  any  deliverance.  The  King  had  cunningly  and  insidiously 
introduced  into  the  article  the  consent  of  the  flock,  as  a  cover  or 
shield  for  his  own.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by 
either  of  the  Assemblies  as  involving  anything  like  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  or  a  decision  of  any  general 
principle  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  people;  and,  accordingly, 
the  reason  given  for  the  pretended  explanation,  was  one  which 
referred  exclusively  to  the  King,  and  could  not  even  appear  to 
bear  upon  any  part  of  the  Perth  article,  but  that  which  aflirmed 
the  necessity  of  the  King's  consent :  it  was,  "  because  the  King  vms 
contented  that  he  and  the  flock"  should  have  only  a  right  of  stating 
objections  of  which  the  Assembly  was  to  judge.  The  Perth 
Assembly  asserted  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  flock  and 
his  Majesty ;  the  Dundee  Assembly  declared,  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation, that  this  had  been  done  because  the  King  was  willing  that 
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he  and  the  flock  should  not  have  a  power  of  giving  or  withholding 
consent,  but  something  a  great  deal  less.  The  King  might  declare 
or  promise  what  he  chose  in  regard  to  his  own  consent  or  his 
influence  in  the  matter,  but,  of  course,  he  had  no  right  to  promise 
or  regulate  anything  in  regard  to  the  consent  or  influence  of  the 
flock,  either  generally  or  with  respect  to  large  towns.  Even  this 
corrupt  Assembly  would  not  have  dared  to  say,  if  tlie  point  had 
been  brought  distinctly  or  formally  before  them,  that  the  state- 
ment or  promise  of  the  King,  the  only  ground  assigned  for  this 
fraudulent  explanation,  could,  or  should,  bear  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  as  to  the  influence  the  people  ought  to  possess  in 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  or  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the 
necessity  of  their  consent. 

That  it  was  the  subject  of  the  consent  of  the  King  only,  and 
not  that  of  the  flock,  which  either  the  King  or  the  Assembly  was 
concerned  about  in  this  matter, — that  it  was,  in  truth,  only  on  this 
point  that  there  was  any  real  intention  of  giving  a  deliverance, — 
is  confirmed  by  the  provision  made  for  deciding  upon  the  reasons 
of  objection,  when  opposition  was  made  to  the  settlement  of  any 
minister  in  a  principal  town.  They  were  "  to  be  proponed  either 
to  the  whole  Assembly,  or  to  a  competent  number  of  the  Commis- 
sioners thereof,  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  expedient."  Was  it 
intended  that  this  provision  was  to  apply  to  the  reasons  of  the 
flock  as  well  as  of  the  King  *?  Were  the  flocks,  too,  to  be  heard 
before  the  Assembly  ?  Or  was  the  King  to  decide,  whether  the 
reasons  of  the  flock,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  to  be  heard  by  the 
Assembly  or  by  Commissioners?  Such  a  notion,  we  think,  was 
too  preposterous  even  for  the  corrupt  Assembly  at  Dundee ;  and 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  sufficiently  established,  that  while 
the  explanation  speaks  equally  of  "the  flock  and  his  Majesty," 
yet  the  mention  of  the  flock  was  retained  merely  because  the 
King  had  originally  introduced  it  for  the  insidious  purpose  of  shel- 
tering himself,  while  there  was  no  real  intention,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  King  or  of  the  Assembly,  of  giving  anything  like  a 
deliberate  judgment  upon  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  people 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers  even  in  large  towns.  The  notion 
that  the  standing  of  the  flock  was  really  not  cared  about  or 
seriously  considered  in  this  business,  is  confirmed  by  the  account 
of  the  matter  given  by  Spottiswoode,  who  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  real  intentions  both  of  the  King  and  of  this  corrupt 
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Assembly.  He  describes  it  in  these  words  :* — "  His  Majesty  did 
likewise  express  his  meaning  touching  the  provision  of  burghs 
with  ministers  in  this  sort,  that  when  the  Assembly  should  find  it 
necessary  to  place  a  minister  in  any  town,  he  should  either  yield 
his  consent,  or  give  a  sufficient  reason  of  his  refuse," — where 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  flock,  and  where  the  whole 
matter  is  resolved  into  what  it  really  was  in  substance, — namely,  a 
declaration  hy  the  King  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  lie  meant  to 
avail  himself  of  the  power  given  him  by  the  Assembly  at  Perth,  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  ministers  in  large  towns. 

We  know  that  down  till  1624  the  people  of  Edinburgh  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  ministers.  This  must  have  been  the 
practice  for  many  years  previously,  a  fact  which  proves  that  no 
material  diminution  of  the  people's  rights  had  been  effected  during 
King  James'  long  course  of  fraud  and  treachery  directed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
imagine  that  the  people's  influence  in  the  appointment  of  ministers 
was  extended  after  the  sincere  Assemblies  of  the  kirk  had  ceased; 
and  the  fact  that  popular  elections  of  ministers  continued  in  Edin- 
burgh till  1624,  while  it  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  under 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  the  consent  of  the  congregation  was 
understood  as  substantially  synonymous  with  their  election,  makes 
it  also  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that,  in  1597,  there 
was  any  serious  intention,  or  any  decided  effort,  to  cut  down 
their  consent  to  a  mere  right  of  stating  objections. 

Such,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr  Eobertson  presumes 
to  assert  that  he  has  brought  "the  testimony  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  to  bear  "  directly  and  con- 
clusively on  the  complete  and  decisive  resolution  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional principle  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity."  These  are  the 
facts  of  which  he  boasts  as  "  altogether  decisive  of  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  the  consent  of  the  people,  as  that  expression 
occurs  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline."  And  never  probably 
in  the  history  of  controversy  has  there  been  a  more  striking  instance 
of  a  "  luckless  boast."  Quid  tulit  hie  diynum  tanto  promissor  hiatu? 
He  produces  only  a  statement  from  the  records  of  a  corrupt  Assem- 
bly, wdiose  proceedings  were  decidedly  condemned  by  the  honest 
Presbyterians — whose  minutes  were  suspected  of  being  vitiated, 
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and  who,  under  royal  influence,  were  manifestly  acting  a  shuffling 
and  deceitful  part, — a  statement  not  professing  or  pretending  to 
give  a  deliverance  upon  a  general  principle,  a  decision  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  appointment  of  ministers,  or  an  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  and  law  of  the  church, — a  statement,  the 
adoption  of  which  forms  a  step  in  a  series  of  low  shuffling  and 
base  manoeuvring, — a  statement,  in  fine,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  intended  to  decide  anything  whatever  upon  the  only 
point  on  which  Mr  Robertson  founds,  namely,  the  bringing  in  of 
the  flock  along  with  the  King,  and  which  exerted  no  influence 
upon  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  church  so  far  as  the  flock 
are  concerned.  Such  a  statement,  made  in  such  circumstances, 
for  such  purposes,  and  by  such  an  Assembly,  Mr  Robertson  main- 
tains to  be  "  the  testimony  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,"  "  bearing  directly  and  conclusively"  upon  "  the 
complete  and  decisive  resolution  of  the  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  our  ecclesiastical  polity."  Nay,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
exultation,  he  rises  into  a  "fine  frenzy,"  and  asks,  "What  is  it 
possible  for  us  even  to  conceive  more  definite  and  conclusive  in 
fixing  the  meaning  put  by  the  church  on  the  term  consent  f"  We 
certainly  have  no  great  powers  of  imagination,  and  yet  we  think 
we  can  conceive  something  "more  definite  and  conclusive"  than 
this,  and  we  would  not  despair  of  Mr  Robertson  being  able,  with 
a  little  assistance,  to  do  so  too.  Can  Mr  Robertson  not  conceive 
that  the  Assembly  at  Dundee  might  have  resolved  to  entertain 
and  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  place  and  standing  of 
the  Christian  people  in  the  election  of  their  ministers ;  that, 
after  discussing  this  point,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  should  not  have  a  veto,  or  negative,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment, but  only  a  right  of  stating  objections  of  which  the  church 
courts  were  to  judge,  and  had  asserted  that  this  was  the  sense 
in  which  they  understood  the  statement  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  about  the  consent  of  the  congregation  ?  We  trust  that 
Mr  Robertson  is  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  deliver- 
ance having  been  given;  and  if  so,  he  must  sui'ely  see  that  it  would 
have  been  far  "  more  definite  and  conclusive  in  fixing  the  meaning 
put  by  the  church  on  the  term  consent,"  than  what  he  has  actually 
produced. 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  that  this  far  "  more  definite  and  con- 
clusive" deliverance  had  been  given  upon  the  point  by  the  Assem- 
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bly  at  Dundee ;  and  we  ask,  Will  Mr  Eobertson,  or  will  any  man, 
now  venture  to  assert  that  the  deliverance  of  such  an  Assembly,  in 
such  circumstances,  should  have  any  weight  whatever  with  honest 
Presbyterians  in  determining  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
and  the  import  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  ?  And  if  this  far 
more  "  definite  and  conclusive"  deliverance,  which  can  be  so  easily 
'  "  conceived,"  coming  from  such  an  Assembly,  would  not  have  had 
the  weight  of  a  feather  with  any  honest  and  intelligent  Presby- 
terian, and  would  plainly  not  have  contributed,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  the  "  complete  and  decisive  resolution  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional principle  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,"  how  can  Mr 
Robertson  expect  that  the  fraudulent  and  equivocal  declaration,  of 
which  he  boasts  so  much,  is  to  be  received  by  any  man  as  "  alto- 
gether decisive  of  the  meaning  of  the  consent  of  the  people,  as 
that  expression  occurs  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,"  and  as 
being  as  "  definite  and  conclusive  in  fixing  the  meaning  put  by 
the  church  on  the  term  consent  as  it  is  possible  even  to  conceive"? " 
Mr  Robertson  is  much  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  his  demon- 
strations, but  there  is  perhaps  no  occasion  on  which  he  boasts  so 
loudly  as  this. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  Mr  Robertson's  perversions  of  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  we  have  still 
to  consider  his  argument  founded  upon  certain  allegations  in  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  Our  opponents  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  delighted  with  this  attempt  to  get  some  counte- 
nance from  Calvin  and  Beza.  They  had  been  so  much  annoyed  by 
the  exposure  which  had  been  made  of  the  Popish  character  and 
tendency  of  their  principles,  that  they  were  delighted  to  hear  that 
they  could  put  forth  something  like  plausible  claims  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  two  such  distinguished  Reformers.  Lord  Aberdeen 
boasted,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  ground  of  what  he  had 
read  in  Mr  Robertson,  that  he  held  the  non-intrusion  of  Knox  and 
Melville,  of  Calvin  and  Beza ;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  his  extra- 
ordinary speech,  thrice  over  made  a  statement  to  the  same  effect, 
and  thrice  elicited  by  it  the  applause  of  that  august  assembly. 
Neither  Lord  Aberdeen  nor  Lord  Dalhousie  knew  anything  of 
these  matters  but  what  they  found  in  Mr  Robertson ;  and  Mr 
Robertson  knew  nothing  of  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  this 
point  but  what  he  found  in  one  or  two  brief  extracts  from  their 
writings,  quoted  in  Lord  Medwyn's  speech. 
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Mr  Robertson's  argument  upon  this  point  is  to  tins  effect. 
There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  a  great  similarity  of  oj)i- 
nion  prevailed  upon  this  subject  between  Calvin  and  Beza,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  Calvin  and  Beza 
employed  language  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  but  did  not  intend  it  to  mean  that  the  people  should 
have  a  veto  or  negative,  since  these  Reformers  asserted  the  right 
of  church  courts  to  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congrega- 
tions, and  gave  the  people  only  a  right  of  stating  objections. 
Therefore,  the  statements  upon  this  subject  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Veto  Act.  Now  this,  as  a  piece  of  reasoning, 
is  ridiculous.  Every  one  knows  that  there  was  a  general  accord- 
ance between  the  views  of  Beza  and  Andrew^  Melville,  but  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  there  was  a  perfect  harmony 
between  them  in  all  the  details  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
Neither  of  them  was  likely  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  or  to  adopt 
implicitly  the  sentiments  of  any  human  being ;  and  to  found  an 
argument,  as  Mr  Robertson  does,  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
wholly  concurred  in  every  detail  of  their  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  in  the  precise  meaning  they  attached  to  all  the  words 
employed  in  explaining  them — (and  unless  he  assert  this,  his  argu- 
ment does  not  rise  even  to  probability), — is  evidently  to  build 
upon  a  foundation  of  sand.  Even  if  Calvin  and  Beza  had  used 
the  very  words  which  we  find  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
about  consent  and  intrusion,  and  had  accompanied  their  use  of 
them  with  such  an  explanation  as  made  it  manifest  that  they 
understood  them  in  Mr  Robertson's  sense,  and  not  in  ours,  we 
would  not  admit  that  this  was  a  proof  that  the  same  words  occur- 
ring in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  without  any  explanation  to 
limit  their  meaning,  must  also  be  understood  in  his  sense;  for  we 
would  regard  it  as  a  much  clearer  and  fairer  inference,  that  the 
omission  of  the  explanatory  or  limiting  clauses,  showed  that  the 
words  were  to  be  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning, 
than  that  the  assumed  identity  of  the  views  of  the  two  parties 
proved  that  the  explanation  expressed  by  Calvin  and  Beza  was 
also  to  be  understood,  though  not  expressed,  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline.  And  if,  even  in  this  case,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  found  on  the  statements  of  Calvin  and  Beza  a  conclusive 
argument  in  regard  to  the  import  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
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how  preposterous  is  it  to  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  when  they  have  not  used  the  exact  language  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  have  left  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  they  favoured  Mr  Robertson's  views,  and  were  opposed 
to  ours  ! 

But  the  opinion  of  Calvin  and  Beza  upon  this  point,  though 
it  may  not  afford  any  relevant  materials  for  ascertaining  the  exact 
import  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  question  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  must  take  the  trouble  of  exposing  the  misrepresentations, 
founded  on  ignorance,  which  were  promulgated  upon  this  subject 
by  Mr  Robertson,  in  his  "  Observations," — then  borrowed  from 
him  by  Dr  Hil],  and  put  forth  in  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr, — and  then  appropriated  by  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Dalhousie, 
and  sported  with  immense  applause  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

There'  are  two  leading  positions  upon  this  subject,  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  establish  : — 

1.  Calvin  and  Beza  maintained  the  scriptural  or  divine  right 
of  the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  own  ministers,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  consistently  countenance  the  Popish  principle  of  our 
opponents  about  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations.  We  are  aware  that  the  position, 
that  Calvin  and  Beza  maintained  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to 
the  choice  of  their  ministers,  has  been  denied ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  denial  has  been  founded  only  upon  the  unfair 
and  perverted  application  of  one  or  two  incidental  or  equivocal 
statements,  dropped  when  the  subject  was  not  under  discussion 
or  present  to  their  thoughts  ;  whereas  the  assertion  we  have  made, 
rests  upon  clear  and  explicit  declarations,  made  when  the  subject 
was  formally  and  fully  discussed.  Calvin,  in  his  "  Institutions," 
states  the  question  thus  :  —  "  Quseritur  nunc  a  totane  ecclesia 
eligi  debeat  minister,  an  a  collegis  tantum  et  senioribus,  qui  cen- 
surae  prsesunt,  an  vero  unius  auctoritate  constitui  possit."* 

He  first  refutes  the  last  of  these  three  schemes  of  nomination, 
and  mixes  up  with  his  refutation,  assertions  of  the  right  of  the 
whole  church  to  choose.  Thus,  in  adverting  to  Acts  xiv.  23,  he 
says, — "  Creabant  ergo  ipsi  (Paul  and  Barnabas)  duo ;  sed  tota 
multitude,  ut  mos  Grsecorum  in  electionibus  erat,  manibus  sub- 


*  Lib.  iv.  c.  iii.  sec.  15. 
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latis  declai'abat  quein  habere  vellet."  He  speaks  of  the  approba- 
tion and  consent  of  the  people  as  substantially  synonymous  with 
their  election,  and  concludes  in  these  words  : — "  Habemus  ergo, 
esse  banc  ex  verbo  Dei  legitimam  ministri  vocationem,  ubi  ex 
populi  consensu  et  approbatione  creantur  qui  visi  fuerint  idonei. 
Prajesse  autem  election!  debere  alios  pastores,  ne  quid  per  levita- 
tem,  vel  per  mala  studia,  vel  per  tumultum  a  multitudine  pec- 
cetur." 

As  the  pastors  here  have  no  place  in  the  election  but  presiding 
to  preserve  peace  and  order,  it  is  evident  from  this  passage,  as 
well  as  from  the  general  scope  of  the  section,  that  the  right  of 
election  is  ascribed  to  the  congregation,  and  that  the  consent  of 
the  people  is  used  as  meaning  substantially  the  same  thing  as  their 
election  ;  while  the  statement  also  illustrates  the  obvious  truth, 
that  in  general,  wdiere  no  foreign  and  secular  authority,  such  as 
that  of  patrons,  is  allowed  to  interfere,  and  where  the  whole 
matter  lies,  as  it  ought,  between  the  presbytery  and  the  people, 
the  congregation  naturally,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
except  where  the  presbytery  are  infected  with  the  Popish  prin- 
ciples of  our  opponents,  enjoy,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  the  substantial  choice  of  their  ministers.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  same  book  of  the  Institutions,"  *  Calvin  says, — 
"  Est  enim  impia  ecclesise  spoliatio,  quoties  alicui  populo  ingeritur 
episcopus,  quern  non  petierit,  vel  saltern  libera  voce  approbarit," — 
where  he  manifestly  requires,  as  the  only  way  of  preventing 
impious  robbery,  election,  or  at  least  free  consent.  Again,  in  his 
Commentary,  he  says,  upon  Acts  vi.  3, — "  Electio  permittitur 
Ecclesiae.  Est  enim  tyrannicum,  si  unus  quispiam  ministros  suo 
arbitrio  constituat.  Ergo  hsic  legitima  est  ratio,  communibus 
suffragiis  eligi,  qui  publicum  aliquod  in  Ecclesia  munus  obituri 
sunt.  Pnescribunt  autem  Apostoli,  quales  deligi  oporteat,  viros 
scilicet  probatoe  fidei,  prudentia  et  aliis  Spiritus  donis  praiditos. 
Atque  hoc  inter  tyrannidem  et  confusam  licentiam  medium  est, 
ut  nihil  quidem  agatur  nisi  ex  consensu  et  approbatione  plebis  : 
Pastores  tamen  moderentur,  ut  eorum  auctoritas  instar  freni  sit  ad 
cohibendos  plebis  impetus,  ne  ultra  modum  exsultent.  Interea 
hoc  notare  operse  pretium  est,  legem  imponi  fidelibus,  ne  qucm 
nisi  idoneum  prajficiant."     And  in  like  manner,  on  Acts  xiv.  23, 

*  Sec.  3. 
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in  commenting  upon  the  word  '^eiporovelvj  he  says, — "  Porro  hac 
loquendi  forma  optime  exprimitur  legitima  in  creandis  pastoribus 
ratio.  Presbyteros  ehgere  dicuntur  Paulus  et  Barnabas.  An  soli 
hoc  privato  officio  f  aciunt  ?  quin  potius  rem  permittunt  omnium 
suffragiis.  Ergo  in  pastoribus  creandis  Hbera  fuit  popuH  electio, 
sed  ne  quid  tumultuose  fieret,  prsesident  Paulus  et  Barnabas,  quasi 
moderatores.  Si  intelligi  debet  Laodicensis  Concilii  decretum, 
quod  vetat  plebi  electionem  permitti." 

On  the  ground  of  these  passages  taken  together,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  mature  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
Calvin,  who  perhaps  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  greatest  man 
that  has  adorned  the  church  of  Christ  since  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
that  the  Christian  people  have,  by  God's  appointment,  a  right  to 
choose  their  own  ministers,  and  that  this  right  of  election  is  sub- 
stantially declared  by  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  their  consent 
and  approbation. 

All  this  is  true  also  of  Beza.  In  his  Confessio  ChristiancB  Fidei, 
he  thus  makes  a  formal  and  deliberate  statement  of  his  views  upon 
this  point.  He  defines  the  church*  as  "  Coetus  et  multitudo  ho- 
minum  a  Deo  selectorum,  qui  verum  Deum  agnoverunt  et  colue- 
runt  ex  ipsius  verbo,  nempe  in  uno  Jesu  Christo,  per  fidem  appre- 
henso."  He  afterwards  says,f  "  Ut  ecclesia  possit  inoffenso  cursu 
pergere,  officium  presbyterorum  est  vel  praecipuum  homines  deli- 
gere,  ad  eas  f  unctiones  idoneos  quoties  novis  erit  opus.  Utor  autem 
eligendi  verbo  de  industria  eo  sensu  ut  omne  avroKparopiKov  im- 
perium  hominibus  adimam,  quoniam  nusquam  invenio  in  Chris- 
tiana ulla  ecclesia  jam  sedificata  ullum  esse  vel  ad  ministerium 
verbi,  vel  ad  hiaKovuav,  vel  ad  presbyterii  gradum  alia  ratione 
quam  publica  et  libera  electione  promotum,  sicut  mox  dicemus, 
nisi  quum  Deo  libuit  extra  ordinem  agere."  The  next  section, J 
the  title  of  which  is,  "  De  electorihus  Ecclesiasticis^^  begins  thus, — 
"  Iterum  repeto  quod  antea  dixi,  nunquam  receptum  fuisse  in 
Christianis  ecclesiis  jam  constitutis,  ut  quis  admitteretur  ad  func- 
tionem  ecclesiasticam  nisi  libere  et  legitime  electus  ab  ecclesia 
cujus  intererat."  And  he  refers,  in  the  margin,  in  proof  of  this 
doctrine,  to  Acts  xiv.  23,  which  in  his  Latin  version  of  the  New 
Testament  he  translates,  "  quumque  ipsis  per  suffragia  creassent 
presbyteros.'^ 
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After  inferring  from  this  doctrine  that  presentations,  patron- 
ages, etc.,  proceeded  from  Satan,  he  goes  on  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sity of  presbyterial  superintendence  and  control  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  evil  of  the  introduction  of  improper  men,  from  the 
ignorance  and  rashness  of  the  people  ;  but  he  makes  not  a  single 
statement  inconsistent  with  the  great  principle  which  he  had  laid 
down  about  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  concludes  in  these 
words,  with  which,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  presbytery  and  the 
people,  we  fully  concur, — "  Tum  ergo  ne  in  sedificatis  quidem 
ecclesiis  erunt  omnia  suffragiis  multitudinis  committenda,  neque 
tamen  absque  totius  ecclesia?  consensu  deligendi  fuerint  pastores  ; 
sed  a  presbyteris  et  magistratu  Christiano,  si  talem  Deus  conces- 
serit,  ita  erunt  omnia  moderanda,  ut  neque  ipsi  tyrannidem  inve- 
hant  in  ecclesiam  (quod  sane  fieret  si  suo  arbitratu  et  neglecto 
consensu  multitudinis  quemquam  ad  publicam  functionem  voca- 
rent),  neque  etiam  Democraticus  status  ecclesise  in  o'^oKpariav 
degeneret.  Hue  nimirum  spectavit  Laodicena  Synodus  quum 
censeret  populo  non  esse  tribuendas  electiones,  quamvis  neminem 
absque  populi  comprobatione  admittendum  jam  olim  ecclesia  recte 
censuerit."  Beza,  then,  concurred  with  Calvin  in  maintaining  the 
divine  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers, 
while  he  was  also  accustomed,  as  Calvin  was,  to  express  this,  or 
the  essence  of  it,  by  asserting  the  necessity  of  their  approbation 
or  consent. 

In  so  far  as  an  argument  can  be  legitimately  founded  on  the 
assumed  identity  of  the  opinions  of  Andrew  Melville  with  those 
of  Calvin  and  Beza,  we  would  be  entitled  to  found  on  these  pas- 
sages a  proof  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  meant  substantially  their  right  to  elect. 

2.  We  assert  that  no  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  that 
Calvin  or  Beza  restricted  the  right  of  the  people  to  that  of  stating 
objections  of  which  others  are  to  judge ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  supported  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations.  We  have  already  said  enough  to 
show  that  they  could  not  possibly  countenance  such  notions  without 
the  grossest  and  most  palpable  inconsistency ;  and  this,  of  course, 
should  not  be  imputed  to  them  without  absolute  necessity, — that 
is,  unless  their  words  cannot  admit  of  any  other  construction. 

The  sole  ground  on  which  Mr  Robertson  has  presumed  to  claim 
for  his  Popish  principles  the  countenance  of  Calvin, — and  on  which 
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Lords  Aberdeen  and  Dalliousie  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  they 
held  the  non-intrusion  of  Calvin, — was  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  of  his,  giving  an  account  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
church  at  Geneva:  "  Primum  eliguntur  Ministri  a  nostro  CoUegio; 
ac  datur  illis  Scripturge  locus,  in  cujus  interpretatione  specimen  sua3 
dexteritatis  edant.  Deinde  examen  habetur  de  prascipuis  doctrinaa 
capitibus :  tandem  coram  nobis  perinde  ut  apud  populum  concionan- 
tur.  Adsunt  etiam  duo  ex  Senatu.  Si  probatur  eorum  eruditio, 
eos  Senatui  cum  testimonio  offerimus :  in  cujus  arbitrio  est  non 
admittere,  si  minus  idoneos  esse  judicet.  Quod  si  recipiuntur  (ut 
semper  hactenus  contigit)  tum  nomina  promulgamus  coram  populo, 
ut  si  quod  vitium  latuerit,  liberum  sit  singulis  ante  octo  dies  indi- 
care.  Qui  tacitis  omnium  suffragiis  probantur,  eos  commendamus 
Deo  et  Ecclesise."  * 

Mr  Robertson,  after  quoting  this  passage,  adds  :t  "  According 
to  this  constitution,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  right  allowed  to  the 
people,  in  the  admission  of  pastors,  was  that  of  objecting  to  life  and 
doctrine."  Now,  upon  this  statement  of  Calvin,  and  Mr  Eobert- 
son's  commentary  upon  it,  we  would  observe  : — 

1.  That  the  language  of  this  quotation  from  Calvin  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  controverted  statements  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  directly  be  of  any  avail 
in  settling  the  usus  loquendi  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
statements. 

2.  That  it  is  not  a  statement  of  Calvin's  judgment  or  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  merely  of  the  practice  that  obtained  at  Geneva  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  once  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Calvin  cordially  approved  of  every  detail  in  the  practice.  If  ^Ir 
Robertson's  commentary  upon  the  passage  be  correct,  it  is  not 
possible  that  Calvin  could  have  consistently  approved  of  the  practice 
which  he  describes. 

3.  The  statement  of  Calvin  is  a  very  brief  and  meagre  outhne 
of  an  extensive  subject.  The  process  there  described  evidently 
includes  licensing  and  examination,  just  as  the  judgment  of  the 
eldership  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  does.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  includes  anything  more  than  licensing,  as  the 
passage  contains  no  express  mention,  either  of  induction  to  a 
pastoral  charge,  or  ordination.     We  are  incHned  to  think  that  it 


*  Calvin,  Epist.  et  Resp.,  p.  142.  t  P-  64. 
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includes  a  statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject 
of  the  vocation  of  a  minister, — comprehending  induction  and 
ordination, — because  in  a  passage  of  a  letter  of  Beza,  also  quoted 
'by  Mr  Kobertson,  and  quite  parallel  to  this,  there  is  express 
mention  of  admission  into  the  ministry  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
process ;  but,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  only  shows  how  meagre  an 
outline  of  the  subject  the  passage  contains,  when  induction  to 
the  pastoral  charge  and  ordination  are  comprehended  under  the 
vague  words,  "  commendamus  deo  et  ecclesise,"  and  the  conse- 
quent absurdity  of  founding  any  argument  upon  what  the  passage 
merely  omits  to  state,  especially  in  opposition  to  the  known  views  of 
Calvin. 

4.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  which  gives,  or  appears  to 
give,  directly  or  by  implication,  any  sanction  to  the  pretended  right 
of  church  courts  to  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations, 
and  nothing,  therefore,  which  gives  any  countenance  to  the  leading 
position  which  Mr  Robertson  is  bound  to  establish. 

Lord  Corehouse  says,  with  truth  :  "  After  it  was  settled  that 
the  consent  of  the  people  is  to  be  asked  at  the  admission  and 
ordination  of  a  bishop  or  other  minister,  the  question  arose,  as  it 
must  necessarily  arise  in  such  circumstances.  What  if  the  people 
refuse  to  consent?  does  that  defeat  the  nomination,  or  does  it 
not  ?"  *  He  is  wrong,  indeed,  as  we  have  proved,  in  asserting  that 
this  question  was  answered,  and  answered  in  the  negative,  by  Pope 
Gelasius  in  493 ;  but  it  is  quite  manifest  that  no  authority  can 
be  fairly  adduced  in  support  of  Mr  Robertson's  views,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  ours,  lohich  does  not  contain  a  distinct  and  explicit  answer 
to  this  question ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  statement  of 
Calvin  contains,  neither  directly  nor  by  implication,  any  deliverance 
upon  it.  Indeed,  Calvin  expressly  says,  that  nothing  to  render 
necessary  the  decision  of  this  question  had  yet  taken  place  in 
Geneva,  all  parties  having  hitherto  agreed ;  and  no  provision,  so 
far  as  we  know,  had  been  made  for  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  that  affords  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that,  if  a 
case  had  occurred  requiring  a  deliverance  on  this  point,  Calvin 
would  have  decided  it  in  favour  of  Mr  Robertson's  views  ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  certain,  from  what  we  know  of  his  principles  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  and  the  scriptural  mode  of 


♦  Auchterarder  Report,  p.  220. 
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appointing  ministers,  that  he  must,  in  consistenci/,  have  decided  it 
in  favour  of  our  views. 

All  these  remarks  apply  equally  to  Mr  Eobertson's  first  quo- 
tation from  Beza,  which  is  merely  a  statement,  almost  identical 
with  Calvin's,  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  church  at  Geneva. 
His  second  quotation  from  Beza  will  require  a  fuller  examination. 
The  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter,*  the  main  object  of  which  is 
to  set  forth  the  power  of  presbyteries  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  general  statement  of  the  power  of  presbyteries  is  thus 
given  : — "  Hujus  collegii  functio  in  his  potissimum  videtur  versari, 
nempe  in  idoneis  personis,  quoties  iis  opus  erit,  deligendis  (this  is 
explained  by  the  quotation  formerly  given  from  Beza's  Confession 
of  Faith),  vel  indignis  abdicandis :  in  remedio  offendiculis  occur- 
rentibus,  sive  de  doctrina  sive  de  moribus  agatur,  adhibendo :  ac 
denique  in  Ecclesiasticis  illis  vel  ponendis  vel  abrogandis  statutis 
quse  necessario  interdum  variari  oportere  diximus  :  quae  omnia  ex 
prgescripto  Dei  verbo  dijudicanda  exercendaque  sunt."  He  then 
states,  that  as  this  power  of  the  presbytery  is  very  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  tyranny,  there  must  be  some  restraint  upon  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  in  the  execution  of  these  functions.  After 
referring  to  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  the  Christian 
magistrate  and  superior  church  courts,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that 
the  people,  too,  should  have  some  influence  in  these  matters,  and 
to  describe  what  that  influence  is.  It  is  from  this  part  of  the 
letter  that  Mr  Robertson's  quotation  is  taken.  We  shall  give  a 
somewhat  fuller  extract,  putting  in  italics  the  only  part  which  Mr 
Kobertson  quotes,  because  he  found  nothing  more  in  Lord  Med- 
wyn,  and  on  which  alone  his  argument  is  founded: — "Sed  et 
illud  constat  neque  statuta  ilia  quae  interdum  variari  diximus, 
neque  eos  qui  rite  fuerint  electi,  obtrudi  mero  quodam  imperio 
coetui  Domini  opertere,  quoniam  regnum  cselorum  fidei  Spiritu  ac 
proinde  voluntaria  obedientia  regitur.  Itaque  ilia  quidem  statui, 
istos  vero  in  muneris  sui  functionem  mitti  non  decet  priusquam 
ccetus  Ecclesice  fuerit  ea  de  re  solenni  et  legitima  nuntiatione  ad- 
monitus,  facta  cuique  potestate  admonendi  Preshyterii  Christianique 
Magistratus  eorum  quce  tanti  esse  momenti  existitnaverit,  ut  de  iis 
cognosci  oporteat  priusquam  rata  sint  Preshyterii  et  Magistratus 
(sicubi  Christianus  fuerit)  prcejudicia,  nempe  ut  nemo  invito  gregi 
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obtrudatur.  De  his  autem  qnso  rcferentur  cognoscere  illos  sequum 
est  penes  quos  Dominus  esse  voluit  domus  suae  procurationem." 
If  I^Ir  Robertson  had  had  Beza  before  him,  of  course  he  would 
not  have  stopped  at  "  obtrudatur,"  but  gone  on  to  the  end  of  the 
quotation,  as  the  last  sentence  seeins  to  give  some  countenance  to 
his  notions.  Now,  upon  this  extract  from  Beza,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  Mr  Robertson  founds  upon  it,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing observations ; — 

1.  Beza  puts  at  the  end  of  the  letter  the  following  statement : 
— "  Theodorus  Beza,  sententiam  hac  de  re  meam  rogatus,  hreviter 
nee  adeo  meditate  hgec  descripsi,  ut  argumenti  pondus  et  rei  magni- 
tude requirebat,  paratus  id  copiosius  explicare,  ...  si  opus  erit ;" 
and  it  is  quite  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  letter,  that  it  contains 
several  statements  which  would  have  required  a  more  copious 
explanation,  in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  mean- 
ing which  Beza  attached  to  them. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  letter  is  not  the  exposition  of  the  place 
or  standing  which  the  people  ought  to  possess  in  the  appointment 
of  their  ministers,  but  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
one, — namely,  the  whole  power  assigned  to  the  people  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  by  Morellius  and  the  Independents,  as  contrasted 
with  the  powers  assigned  by  Presbyterians  to  the  presbytery  and 
the  people  respectively.  No  one  who  has  read  the  letter,  and  who 
has  any  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  controversy  whicli 
Morellius  excited  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  this. 

Morellius  had  brought  forward  substantially  the  same  views 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  people  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Independents.  His  prin- 
ciples, as  discussed  and  condemned  in  the  synods  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  respected  four  topics :  First,  The  decision  of 
points  of  doctrine.  Secondly,  The  election  and  deposition  of 
ministers.  Thirdly,  Excommunication  from  the  church,  and  re- 
admission  to  ordinances.  And,  fourthly,  Lay  preaching.  On  all 
these  points  he  ascri})ed  to  tlie  congregation  the  ordinary  and 
supreme  power  of  judging ;  and  included  under  the  election  of 
ministers,  the  whole  suliject  of  their  vocation,  comprehending 
trial  of  qualifications  and  ordination.  It  was  in  opposition  to 
these  views  that  Beza's  letter  was  written  ;  and  in  discussing  this 
subject,  in  these  circumstances,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to 
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make  strong  statements  about  the  power  of  church  courts,  and  to 
keep  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  background.     As  his  letter  is 
a  very  brief  and  hasty  statement  upon  a  very  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive subject, — as  he  does  not  discuss  the  subject  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  its  different  departments,  but  as  one  general  whole, — 
and  as  he  scarcely  alludes  distinctively  to  the  precise  opinions  which 
have  been  generally  entertained  by  Presbyterian  divines  in  regard 
to  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  apart  from  the  other  branches  of  the  general  subject, 
there  is  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  in  the  letter  a  certain 
want  of  clear  and  accurate  statement, — a  defect  in  distinguishing 
things  that  differ.     Every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Independents  (and  this  knowledge,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  Mr  Eobertson  does  not  possess),  must  be  aware,  that  while 
the   Presbyterians  commonly  allowed   to  the   people  a   general 
influence  in  the  ordinary  regulation  of  all  important  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  they  gave  a  much  more  distinct  and  definite  deliverance 
upon  their  standing  and  influence  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
their  own  ministers,  than  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  power  usually  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Independents ;  and 
that  the  Independents  were  accustomed  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  principles  of  Presbyterians  in  regard  to  the  rights  and 
influence  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  their  ministers,  in  favour 
of  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  people  beyond  what  Presby- 
terians thought  proper,  in  regard  to  the  other  departments  com- 
prehended in  the  controversy.      Beza,  in  speaking  generally  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  power  of  the  people  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  does  not  advert  formally  to  this  distinction,  afterwards 
clearly  brought  out  by  Presbyterian  divines  when  the  controversy 
was  fully  discussed ;  and  was  thus  naturally  led,  not  only  to  speak 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vagueness  and  obscurity,  but  also  in  some 
measure  to  bring  down  his  statements,  in  regard  to  the  place  and 
standing  of  the  people,  to  the  level  at  wdiich  Presbyterian  divines 
have  usually  fixed  them  in  regard  to  their  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  generally,  and,  of  course,  below  the  point  at  which  they 
have  usually  placed  them  in  regard  to  the  distinct  subject  of  the 
election  of  their  ministers. 

Mr  Eobertson  says,  that  "  Beza  in  the  same  letter  reprobates, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  idea  that  the  people  have  any  farther 
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right  of  interference  in  tlie  choice  of  a  minister,"  than  that  of 
objecting  on  cause  shown ;   and  then  gives,  in  proof  of  this,  a 
garbled  extract  which  he  found  in  Lord  Medwyn.     Mr  Eobertson 
liaving  now  read  Beza's  letter,  must  know  that  this  statement  is 
untrue ;  and  that  the  right  of  interference,  which  Beza  reprobates 
in  the  paragraph  from  wdiich  the  garbled  extract  is  taken,  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  ordinary  and  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  ascribed  to  the  people  by  Morellius  and 
the  Independents.     Mr    Robertson  says  also,  that    "this  letter 
obviously  refers  to  this  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors."     How  did  he  venture 
to  make  such  a  statement,  when  he  had  never  seen  the  letter,  and 
when  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  a  brief  extract,  which,  as 
it  stood  in  Lord  Medwyn  disjoined  from  the  preceding  context, 
he  must  have  seen  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  fully  to  trans- 
late ?     If  this  statement  mean,  as  Mr  Robertson  apparently  in- 
tended it,  that  the  proper  leading  subject  of  the  letter  is  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  it  is  not  true. 
If  it  mean  merely  that  there  are  statements  in  the  letter  which 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers,  it  is  true,  but 
not  to  the  purpose.     In  a  letter  published  in  the  Witness,  in  May 
last,  we  said,  that  "  the  quotation,  even  in  the  mutilated  form  in 
which  he  found  it  in  Lord  Medwyn,  should  have  suggested  to 
him  that  Beza  was  writing  upon  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
subject   than   the   appointment   of   ministers."      Mr   Robertson 
having  procured  a  copy  of  Beza,  after  we  had  exposed  his  blun- 
ders, commented  upon  this  statement  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  seem- 
ing to  understand  it  as  containing  a  denial  that  there  was  anything 
in  Beza's  letter  upon  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
lie  asserted  that  it  did  contain  statements  upon  this  point.    We  had 
never  denied  this.     The  statement  we  did  make  was  unquestion- 
ably true,  and  we  made  it  for  the  pui-pose  of  suggesting  this  very 
obvious  consideration,  that  since  the  appointment  of  ministers  was 
not  the  proper,  direct,  and  leading  subject  of  the  letter,  it  was 
neither  reasonable  nor  fair  to  found  much  on  vairue  and  inde- 
finite   expressions   incidentally   introduced,  especially   if   any  of 
them  seemed  to  point  to  a  conclusion  opposed  to  the  mature  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  author  on  the  subject  which  we  are 
now  discussing. 

3.  Neither  the  passage  which  Mr  Robertson  quotes,  nor  any 
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part  of  Beza's  letter,  contains  anything  which  makes  it  even  pro- 
bable that  Beza  intended  to  restrict  the  people's  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  their  ministers,  to  a  right  of  stating  objections  of 
which  the  church  courts  are  to  judge,  or  to  sanction  the  power  of 
church  courts  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations. 
The  preceding  observations  on  Beza's  letter,  which  we  have  ex- 
tended the  more  because  they  apply  substantially  to  another 
document  which  we  must  afterwards  consider, — namely,  the  letter 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1641, — apply  chiefly  not  to  Mr 
Eobertson's  quotation  from  Beza,  but  to  the  last  sentence  of  our 
own  extract,  and  to  one  or  two  statements  of  a  similar  kind  which 
it  contains.  Unless  Mr  EobertsOn  had  been  a  drowning  man, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  catch  at  straws,  he  would  not  have 
brought  forward  the  quotation  which  he  gives  from  Beza,  as 
affording  any  countenance  to  his  views.  Let  that  quotation  be 
examined,  and  let  any  impartial  man  say  whether  there  be  any- 
thing in  it  which  certainly  and  necessarily  implies  (and  all  this,  as 
we  have  shown,  Mr  Robertson  is  bound  to  prove)  that  the  people 
have  no  other  right  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  their  mini- 
sters but  that  of  stating  objections ;  and  that,  when  the  church 
courts  think  the  objections  ill-founded,  they  are  entitled  to  in- 
trude, notwithstanding  the  continued  opposition  of  the  congrega- 
tion. It  recognises,  indeed,  the  principle  as  a  sound  one,  ut  nemo 
invito  gregi  ohtriidatur ;  but  it  contains  no  explanation  of  the  im- 
port of  this  statement,  nothing  which  either  asserts  or  implies 
that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  words.  Indeed,  the  direct  and  leading 
object  of  the  whole  sentence  is  simply  to  assert  the  necessity  of 
publicity  being  given  to  all  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  to  any  pro- 
posals for  settling  ministers,  in  order  that  the  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering,  and,  if  they  think  proper,  of  objecting. 
The  mention  of  the  publicity,  that  should  be  given  to  any  pro- 
posal for  settling  a  minister,  naturally  reminded  Beza  of  the 
great  principle  of  non-intrusion ;  and  he  therefore  introduced  a 
statement  of  this  principle,  though  it  had  reference  only  to  one 
branch  of  the  main  subject  of  the  sentence,  as  a  special  reason 
why,  in  regard  to  that  branch  of  the  main  subject,  full  pubHcity 
should  be  given  to  any  proposal  of  the  church  courts,  and  full 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  people  to  state  their  views  regarding 
it.     And  this  is  the  whole  matter. 
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Even  if  we  leave  out  of  view, — what,  however,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  remember, — that  the  substance  and  object  of  the  whole 
sentence  respect  equally  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  canons 
and  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  and  attend 
only  to  what  it  says  about  the  settlement  of  ministers,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sentence  is  manifestly  this,  and  nothing  more, — that 
when  it  is  proposed  to  settle  a  minister,  full  intimation  must  be 
given  to  the  people,  and  full  opportunity  to  state  whatever  they 
think  proper  regarding  the  proposal,  in  order  to  secure  that  no 
man  may  be  intnided  upon  them  against  their  will.  It  contains 
nothing  whatever,  as  ^Ii*  Kobertson  would  have  us  to  believe,  to 
countenance  the  notion,  that  when  the  people  have  had  a  full  op- 
portunity of  stating  their  objections  to  a  person  proposed  to  them 
to  be  their  minister,  then,  in  that  case,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
result,  and  whether  they  be  satisfied  or  not,  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion has  been  acted  upon,  and  they  cannot  justly  complain 
that  he  has  been  intruded  upon  them  against  their  will.  Pro- 
bably it  implies,  though  even  that  cannot  be  proved,  that  in  the 
process  for  carrying  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  into  effect,  the 
people  should  state  their  reasons  of  objection  to  the  presbytery, 
and  that  the  presbytery  should  deal  with  them  regarding  them ; 
but  most  certainly  it  implies  nothing  more,  and  gives  no  coun- 
tenance whatever  to  the  idea,  that  if  the  presbytery  think  the 
grounds  of  objection  ill-founded,  they  are  entitled  to  induct, 
though  the  congregation  should  continue  to  reclaim.  Such  a 
notion  Beza  never  could  consistently  countenance ;  for  not  only 
did  he  maintain  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  the  substantial 
choice  of  their  ministers,  but  he  formally  and  expressly  set  his 
seal  to  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  by  subscribing  the  discipline 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
in  this  letter  which  affords  any  appearance  of  ground  for  charg- 
ing him  with  the  gross  inconsistency  of  holding  the  right  of 
church  courts  to  intrude,  but  it  contains  positive  evidence  that  he 
held  the  non-intrusion  principle  to  which  he  was  so  solemnly 
})ledged ;  for  he  argues  in  support  of  the  propriety  of  the  people 
acquiescing  in  the  decisions  of  church  courts  regulating  the  ordi- 
nary management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  without  insisting  that 
they  should  be  all  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  congregation,  on 
this  ground,  that  these  decisions  were  pronounced  by  office-bearers 
"  antea  ex  ipsius  multitudinis  consensu  delectis."      We  may  in- 
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form  Mr  Robertson,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Beza's  works 
which  has  more  the  appearance,  though  of  course  only  the  ap- 
pearance, of  countenancing  his  notions,  than  that  with  which 
Lord  Medwyn  suppKed  him. 

We  have  proved,  then,  that  Calvin  and  Beza  held  the  divine 
right  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  own  ministers,  and  of  course 
gave  them  a  larger  share  of  influence  in  this  matter  than  the  Veto 
law  assigns  to  them,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  consistently 
admit  the  right  of  church  courts  to  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaim- 
ing congregations ;  and  we  have  also  proved,  that  the  evidence 
which  Mr  Robertson  has  produced  in  support  of  his  allegation, 
that  they  gave  the  people  only  the  right  of  stating  objections  and 
supported  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  weight  and  plausibility. 

It  was  immediately  after  discussing  the  statements  of  Beza 
which  we  have  now  examined,  that  Mr  Robertson  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  use  the  following  language  : — "  We  own  that  we 
do  not  understand  the  constitution  of  that  man's  mind,  who,  in  the 
face  of  evidence  so  clear  and  conclusive,  can  entertain  the  view  of 
its  (the  principle  that  no  man  be  intruded  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  congregation)  signification  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
authors  and  advocates  of  the  Veto.  Of  this  we  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  were  the  question  to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law, 
there  is  not  a  single  admissible  rule  of  evidence  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  which  would  not  require  the  phrase  to  be  construed  in 
the  qualified  sense  in  which  Beza  has  employed  it."  * 

We  have  shown,  that  if  Beza  had  employed  the  phrase  in  a 
qualified  sense,  this  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  taking  it  in  a 
qualified  sense  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  where  no  such 
qualification  appears ;  and  we  have  also  shown  that  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  Beza  uses  this  statement  in  the  qualified  sense 
attached  to  it  by  our  opponents  has  failed.  We  are  at  present 
somewhat  afraid  of  boasting,  having  the  case  of  Mr  Robertson 
before  us  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us,  but  we  do  think  that  all  Mr 
Robertson's  allegations  upon  this  point  have  been  disproved,  and 
that  all  his  evidence  has  been  rebutted  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  express  a  hope,  that  ignorant  Doctors  and  ignorant 
Peers,  in  defending  then:  Popish  and  Moderate  notions  about  the 
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power  of  church  courts  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  will  not 
henceforth  venture  to  allege  that  they  are  supporting  the  non-in- 
trusion of  Calvin  and  Beza. 

We  think  we  may  also  presume  to  assert,  that  we  have  shown 
that  all  Mr  Robertson's  attempts  to  pervert  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  have  been  unsuccessful ;  and  that 
the  statements  of  that  Book,  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious 
sense,  clearly  and  unequivocally  sanction  the  principle  of  the  Veto 
Act,  and  prove  that  the  Christian  people  should  have  at  least  a 
negative  upon  the  appointment  of  their  ministers. 

The  principles  of  the  Veto,  then,  are  fully  recognised  in  the 
acknowledged  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Church,  in  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Discipline;  in  the  one,  by  implication  a 
fortiori,  since  it  gives  to  the  people  a  larger  share  of  influence  in 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers  than  the  Veto  Act ;  and  in  the 
other,  directly  and  explicitly,  in  the  plainest  and  clearest  language, 
— language  which  may  mean,  and  probably  was  intended  to  mean, 
more  than  the  words  themselves  strictly  and  necessarily  imply,  but 
which,  according  to  the  strictest  principles  of  interpretation,  must 
mean,  at  least  that  the  Christian  people  should  have  a  veto,  or 
negative,  on  the  appointment  of  him  who  is  to  watch  for  their  souls. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove,  that  when  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land resolved  to  enforce  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  by  passing 
the  Veto  Act,  they  introduced  no  innovation  in  principle,  but  were 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "  primitive  and  apo'stolical  kirk," 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  this  measure  was 
fully  sanctioned  by  their  own  constitutional  standards.  Nothing 
more  requires  to  be  said  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  Mr  Robertson's  misstatements,  and  bringing 
out  more  fully  the  testimony  of  the  great  men  connected  with  the 
second  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  settlement,  than  because 
the  general  argument  requires  it,  that  we  proceed  with  our  in- 
vestigation. 

Sec.  v.—  Views  of  the  Church  of  /Scoi/amZ,— 1638-1645. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr  Robertson's  sixth  section,  which  is  entitled, 
"Veto  Act  inconsistent  with  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  during  the  period  of  the  second  establishment 
of  Presbytery  ;"  and,  of  course,  the  first  point  we  have  to  consider. 
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is  the  declaration  of  the  famous  Assembly  of  1638,  couched  in 
these  words  :  "  Anent  the  presenting  either  of  pastors  or  readers, 
and  of  schoolmasters,  to  particular  congregations,  that  tliere  be  a 
respect  had  to  the  congregation,  and  that  no  person  be  intruded 
into  any  office  of  the  kirk,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation 
to  which  they  are  appointed."  Mr  Robertson  attempts  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  statement  by  this  consideration,  that  as  it  is  not 
alleged  that  in  regard  to  schoolmasters  the  people  have  any  higher 
right  than  that  of  stating  objections  of  which  others  are  to  judge, 
this  must  also  be  taken  as  the  explanation  of  what  is  here  said 
about  pastors.  But  this  argument  rests  upon  a  very  obvious  fallacy, 
— namely,  the  assumption  that  the  w^hole  statement  applies  equally 
to  all  the  parties  mentioned  in  it,  whereas  it  manifestly  consists  of 
two  distinct  positions, — First,  the  more  vague  and  general  one, 
applicable  equally  to  pastors,  readers,  and  schoolmasters,  namely, 
that  in  their  appointment  "respect  be  had  to  the  congregation  ;" 
and,  secondly,  the  more  precise  and  definite  one,  applicable  only 
to  office-bearers  in  the  kirk, — that  is,  to  functionaries  appointed  by 
Christ  for  the  administration  of  His  ordinances  and  the  govern- 
ment of  His  house, — namely,  "  that  they  be  not  intruded  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  which  they  are  appointed." 
Schoolmasters  are  not  office-bearers  of  the  kirk,  and  it  was  expressly 
decided  by  the  Assembly  of  1580*  that  "the  office  of  reader  is  no 
ordinary  office  within  the  kirk  of  God."  The  second  part  of  this 
declaration,  therefore,  cannot  apply  to  readers  and  schoolmasters, 
— a  fact  which  proves  that  the  one  part  of  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  explanatory  of  the  other,  and  leaves  the  declaration  against 
intrusion,  with  respect  to  pastors  and  other  office-bearers,  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  natural  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
words,  as  we  have  established  it  in  commenting  upon  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  clear  and 
explicit  sanction  of  the  noble  Assembly  of  1638,  and  of  the  great 
men  to  whom,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  second  Refor- 
mation, to  the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act.  It  is  deserving  of  notice, 
that  the  Assembly  of  1638  did  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  except  re-enacting  the  provisions  of  the 
Assembly  of  1596,  and  adopting  this  explicit  declaration  of  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion. 


Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,"  p.  196. 
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Mr  Robertson  has  not  quoted,  in  this  connection,  the  treatise 
formerly  referred  to,  pubUshed  in  1641,  and  entitled,  "  The 
Government  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  This  work 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Alexander  Henderson,  and  was  certainly 
written  by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  period,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  authentic  view  of  the  practice  of  the  church  at  that 
time.  Such  a  treatise,  pubhshed  in  such  circumstances,  might  be 
expected  to  give  us  some  important  information  upon  the  subject 
now  under  discussion.  It  certainly  contains  nothing  in  favour  of 
]\Ir  Robertson's  views ;  but  it  decidedly  supports  our  views,  and 
therefore  we  must  advert  to  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  while 
it  contains  no  trace  of  the  presbytery  claiming  or  exercising  the 
initiative,  it  shows  that  the  session  usually  exercised  a  sort  of 
initiative  "  with  the  consent  and  good-liking  of  the  people,"  which 
must  have  been  practically  tantamount  to  popular  election.  We 
find  also,  *  that  on  the  day  of  ordination  "  the  party  is  called  up, 
and  demanded  concerninfr  his  willingness  and  desire  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  for  the  good  of  that  people,  with  other  questions  of 
that  kind ;  and  the  people  also  are  demanded  whether  they  will 
receive  him  for  their  pastor,  and  submit  themselves  unto  his 
ministry  in  the  Lord.  Both  having  declared  their  readiness  and 
mutual  consent^''  then  the  service  proceeds.  In  the  case  of  a  trans- 
lation, there  is,  of  course,  no  new  ordination  :  "  Only,  at  his  admis- 
sion, one  of  the  presbytery,  who  is  appointed  to  preach  of  the  duty 
of  pastors  and  people,  and  to  pray  for  a  blessing,  recommendeth 
him  to  the  congregation,  who  have  before  declared  their  icillingness 
and  desire  to  receive  him.^^  \  Farther,  it  says:  "Neman  is  here 
obtruded  upon  the  people  against  their  open  or  tacit  consent  and 
approbation,  or  without  the  voices  of  the  particular  eldership  with 
Avhom  he  is  to  serve  in  the  ministry,"  etcj  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Gillespie — who  certainly  was  a  most  competent  judge 
of  the  meaning  of  this  treatise — quotes  the  extract  last  made,  as 
well  as  the  declaration  formerly  produced  from  the  Assembly  of 
1638,  as  supporting  the  principle  which  he  was  advocating,  and 
which  was  unquestionably  the  right  of  the  people  to  dissent,  with- 
out requiring  to  substantiate  reasons  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
church  courts.  § 


*  "  The  Government  and  Order  of 
the  Church,"  pp.  9,  10. 
t  P.  13. 
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§  Gillespie,  "Miscellany  Questions," 
p.  9  (Ogle's  Edition). 
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It  appears  also  from  this  treatise,  that  the  church  of  that  day 
was  not  fully  satisfied  with  this  non-intrusion,  implying  the  tacit 
or  open  consent  of  the  congregation,  but  thought  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  the  proper  mode  of  appointing  ministers,  to  be  some- 
what infringed,  so  long  as  lay  patronage  continued ;  and,  in  this 
view,  we,  in  common  with  all  the  anti-patronage  men  of  our  own 
day,  cordially  concur  with  them.  "  This  liberty  of  election  is  in 
part  prejudged  and  hindered  by  patronages  and  presentations, 
which  are  still  in  use  there  (this  treatise  was  written  chiefly  for 
England),  not  by  the  rules  of  their  discipline,  but  by  toleration  of 
that  which  they  cannot  amend."  *  If  the  right  of  patronage  had 
been  at  that  period  understood  in  such  a  sense,  and  generally  en- 
forced in  such  a  way,  as  to  require  presbyteries  to  intrude  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations,  the  fathers  of  the  second  Eeforma- 
tion  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  "  in  part  hindering,"  but  as 
utterly  destroying  "  the  liberty  of  election  ;"  but  having  the  right 
of  examination  and  trial  by  the  presbytery  secured  to  them  by  law, 
and  having  practically  also  the  means  of  protecting  the  people 
against  the  intrusion  of  obnoxious  presentees,  they  thought  that 
patronage  might  be  tolerated  or  submitted  to,  while,  of  course,  it 
could  never  be  approved  of,  and  while  they  held  themselves  bound  to 
aim  in  the  use  of  all  lawful  means  at  its  entire  abolition.  And  these 
are  the  principles  of  the  anti-patronage  men  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  also  some  interesting,  though  indirect,  indications  of 
the  mind  of  the  church  on  this  subject,  in  certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1640  and  1641.  The  object  of  these  Acts  was  to 
provide  for  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  parishes  where  the  right 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishops,  or  at  present  belonged  to 
the  opposers  of  the  Covenant,  the  open  enemies  of  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.  The  right  of  presenting  in  these  cases  is 
conferred  upon  the  presbyteries  ;  but  the  Acts  expressly  provide, 
that  their  right  of  presenting  is  to  be  exercised  "  without  prejudice 
of  the  interests  of  parishes,  according  to  the  acts  and  practice  of 
the  kirk  since  the  Eeformation," — "  with  the  consent  of  the  parish," 
— and  "  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the  congregation."  These 
expressions  are  taken  from  three  different  Acts,  and  are  evidently 
used  as  substantially  synonymous.  They  cannot  be  fairly  regarded 
as  importing  that  the  parish  was  to  have  less  than  a  negative  upon 
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the  person  presented  by  the  presbytery.  We  have  no  good  ground 
to  regard  the  provision,  that  the  right  of  presentation  should  be 
vested  in  the  presbytery,  as  indicating  the  dehberate  judgment  of 
the  church  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  election  of  ministers  ought 
to  be  settled.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  Henderson's  treatise, 
published  in  the  same  year,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  initiative  of 
the  presbytery,  and  no  indication  of  the  church's  approbation  of 
it.  Although  the  church  had  great  j^ower  at  the  time,  it  is  not 
at  once  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  every  Act  of 
Parliament  connected  with  ecclesiastical  matters  was  exactly  such 
as  she  would  have  liked.  The  civil  authorities  have  generally  been 
more  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  presbyteries  than  of  the  people 
in  this  matter ;  probably  because  they  have  found  that  presbyteries 
are  frequently  more  manageable  than  congregations.  And  there 
might  be  various  reasons  which  rendered  it  desirable  to  vest  the 
formal  legal  right  of  presenting  in  the  presbytery,  while  it  might 
not  be  wished  or  intended  to  introduce  any  material  change  upon 
the  practice  which  we  know  to  have  then  prevailed.  Still,  the 
interest  of  the  people  was  carefully  reserved,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  presbytery  was  to  be  exercised  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
parish,  and  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of  the  congregation.  If  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  patrons  had  been  accompanied  with 
these  provisions,  no  one  could  have  doubted  the  legality  of  the 
rejection  of  the  presentees  to  Auchterarder  and  Marnoch.  This 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  corroboration  of  the  grounds  on  which 
we  dispute  ^Ir  Robertson's  assertion  that  "  the  Veto  Act  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
during  the  period  of  the  second  establishment  of  Presbytery."  We 
come  now,  however,  to  what  he  puts  forth  as  positive  evidence  in 
support  of  his  assertion  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  after  what  we  have 
already  produced  on  the  other  side,  his  evidence  must  be  very 
direct,  explicit,  and  conclusive,  and  not  founded  upon  uncertain 
inferences  from  obscure  or  equivocal  expressions,  incidentally  used 
when  a  different  subject  was  under  discussion. 

Mr  Robertson's  first  attempt  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, at  this  period,  held  principles  inconsistent  with  the  Veto  Act, 
is  founded  upon  some  statements  in  a  letter  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1641.  Some  English  Presbyterian  ministers  had  written 
to  the  Assembly,  giving  an  account  of  the  scheme  of  church 
government  wliich  had  recently  been  put  forth  by  the  Independ- 
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ents,  and  requesting  the  Assembly  to  give  them  their  opinion 
regarding  it.  In  the  Assembly's  answer,  which  contained  a  brief 
and  summary  deliverance  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  power 
and  influence  ascribed  to  the  people  by  the  Independents  in  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  some  expressions  occur,  in  which 
Mr  Eobertson  imagines  that  he  finds  something  to  countenance 
his  views. 

Nearly  all  the  statements  which  we  formerly  made  in  com- 
menting upon  Beza's  letter,  under  the  second  head,  apply  equally 
to  this  letter  of  the  Assembly,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
whereas  Beza's  letter  contains  some  statements  which  do  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers,  although  they  are 
introduced  incidentally,  there  is  in  the  Assembly^ s  letter  no  allusion 
to  this  topic, — there  is  nothing  which  affords  even  the  slightest 
indication,  that,  in  preparing  it,  this  subject  of  the  appointment  of 
ministers  had  ever  entered  into  their  minds.  No  man  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  great  controversy  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Independents,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that,  in  giv- 
ing a  summary  deliverance  upon  the  subject,  the  Assembly  might, 
nay  must,  have  said  all  that  their  letter  contains,  even  though  the 
subject  of  the  election  of  ministers  had  never  crossed  their  thoughts. 
This  general  consideration  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  per- 
fectly preposterous  to  found  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  right 
of  church  courts  to  intrude,  upon  the  statements  of  this  letter. 

But  we  shall  examine  the  clauses  on  which  Mr  Robertson 
founds  his  argument.  The  Assembly  declare  it  to  be  their  judg- 
ment, that  "  not  only  the  solemn  execution  of  ecclesiastical  power 
and  authority,  but  the  whole  exercises  and  acts  thereof,  do  pro- 
perly belong  unto  the  officers  of  the  kirk,  yet  so,  that  in  matters 
of  chief  est  importance,  the  tacit  consent  of  the  congregation  be 
had  before  their  decrees  and  sentences  receive  final  execution." 
Now,  we  admit  that  the  tacit  consent  here  spoken  of  does  not  seem 
to  imply  that  the  congregation  had,  properly  speaking,  a  right  to  a 
veto  or  negative  upon  the  exercises  and  acts  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity; although  we  do  not  found  this  opinion,  as  Mr  Robertson 
does,  upon  the  mere  use  of  the  word  tacit,  but  upon  the  general 
complexion  of  the  statement,  which  does  not  seem  intended  to 
make  this  consent  a  sine  qua  non,  or  to  assign  to  it  the  same  place 
in  the  general  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  government,  as  is  assigned 
by  the  Books  of  Discipline  to  the  consent  of  the  congregation  in 
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the  election  of  ministers.  Mr  Robertson  having  evidently  never 
heard  that  Presbyterian  divines  admitted  the  propriety  of  having 
any  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  appears  to  imagine  that  this  tacit  con- 
sent, which  does  not  seem  to  imply  a  negative,  must  refer  chiefly 
to  the  appointment  of  ministers. 

It  is  very  easy  to  show,  that  this  notion  originates  in  ignorance. 
In  the  treatise  so  often  referred  to,  published  also  in  1641,  and 
usually  ascribed  to  Henderson,  by  whom  it  is  well  known  that 
this  letter  of  the  Assembly  was  prepared,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — "  Nothing  useth  to  be  done  by  the  lesser  or  greater 
Presbytery  in  ordering  the  public  worship,  in  censuring  of  delin- 
quents, or  bringing  them  to  public  repentance,  but  according  to 
the  settled  order  of  the  Church,  and  with  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  the  congregation."*  And  in  a  treatise  of  Gillespie's,  published 
also  in  1641,  and  entitled,  "  An  Assertion  of  the  Government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,"  we  find  the  following  statements : — 
"  It  is  objected  (by  Independents)  that  what  concerneth  all  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  consent  of  all.  Ans.  We  hold  the  same ;  but 
the  consent  of  all  is  one  thing,  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  all 
another  thing."  In  commenting  upon  the  Council  at  Jerusalem, 
he  says, — "  The  apostles  and  elders  met,  sat,  and  voted,  apart 
from  the  whole  church,  and  they  alone  judged  and  decreed.  In 
the  meanwhile,  were  matters  made  known  to  the  whole  Church, 
and  done  with  the  consent  of  all."  The  brethren  are  mentioned 
(along  with  the  apostles  and  elders),  because  it  was  done  with  their 
knowledge  and  applause.  "  Now,  if  the  authors  of  that  Confes- 
sion (the  old  separatists)  thought  the  Christian  liberty  of  a  Congre- 
gation sufficiently  preserved,  when  the  Pastor  or  Pastors  thereof  do 
manage  the  weighty  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  government,  with  the 
knowledge,  and  (at  least  tacit)  consent  of  the  congregation  itself,  then 
do  we  not  only  sufficiently  and  abundantly  preserve  the  liberty  of 
the  congregation,  while  as  not  the  pastor  or  pastors  thereof  alone,  but 
svmdry  ruling  elders  also  representing  the  congi'egation,  do  manage 
the  affairs  aforesaid,  the  congregation  withal  understanding  thereof, 
and  consenting  thereto,  tacite  if  not  expressed  f  It  is  quite  mani- 
fest, then,  from  the  known  sentiments  of  the  church  at  this  time, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  in  this 

*  Pp.  38,  30.  t  Pp.  117-120. 
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passage  the  Assembly  had  any  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  since  it  is  plain  that  they  might,  nay  must,  have  said  all 
that  is  there  set  forth  about  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  if 
they  had  been  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  general, 
— the  only  point  on  which  they  profess  to  give  a  deliverance. 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  certain  from  the  known  sentiments 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Assembly  referred  here  to  the  appointment  of  ministers  ;  but  we 
know  that  in  fact,  when  treating  of  the  subject  of  the  appointment 
of  ministers,  they  did  not  speak  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
people  in  so  vague  and  general  a  way.  The  leading  men  in  the 
church  at  that  period  all  held  that  ministers  should  be  settled  only 
on  the  choice,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  people.  The  Independ- 
ents endeavoured  to  show  that  this  was  to  ascribe  to  the  people  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  then  argued,  that  if 
the  people  had  a  right  to  a  share  in  this  department  of  government, 
they  should  also  have  it  in  others.  The  Presbyterians  maintained 
that  their  principles  about  the  appointment  of  ministers  did  not 
involve  an  ascription  to  the  people  of  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  church,  and  that  there  were  distinct  and  special  grounds  in 
Scripture  for  assigning  to  the  people  a  much  higher  and  more 
definite  influence  in  the  appointment  of  their  own  ministers  than 
in  any  other  department  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  We  had  formerly  occasion  to  explain  this  matter,* 
in  exposing  a  misstatement  of  Dr  Muir's ;  and  we  there  made  re- 
ferences to  some  distinguished  Presbyterian  divines  in  support  of 
our  positions.  The  references  were  these :  Gillespie's  Assertion 
of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;f  Baillie's  Dis- 
suasive from  the  Errors  of  the  Time; J  Wood's  Refutation  of 
Lockyer;§  the  first  of  these  works  being  published  in  1641,  the 
second  in  1645,  and  the  last  in  1654,  and  thus  exhibiting  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  Presbyterian 
divines  during  the  whole  period  of  that  controversy.  ||  No  one 
will  dispute  the  general  truth  of  these  statements ;  and  if  true, 
they  prove  that  the  most  able  and  learned  of  our  forefathers  made, 


*  Strictures  on  Rev.  Mr  Robertson's 
^'  Observations,"  p.  24. 
t  Pp.  116,  117. 
t  Part  I.,  c.  ix.,  pp.  194,  195. 
§  Part  H.,  pp.  214,  244. 
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upon  scriptural  grounds,  a  sort  of  exception  of  this  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  ministers ;  and  although  by  doing  so  they  seemed 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistencyj  distinctly 
and  decidedly  assigned  to  the  people  a  standing  and  influence  in 
this  matter  which  they  did  not  think  the  Scriptures  assigned  to 
them  in  any  other  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Tliese  considerations  prove  that  it  is  unwarranted  and  unreason- 
able to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  place  and  standing  assigned 
by  Presbyterian  divines  to  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  mini- 
sters, from  a  mere  general  deliverance  on  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendency,— from  a  general  statement  of  the  standing  and  influence 
of  the  people  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  government  of 
the  church ; — and  of  course  they  overthrow  Mr  Kobertson's  argu- 
ment founded  upon  an  indefinite  statement  of  this  general  principle, 
and  not  containing  even  an  allusion  to  the  special  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  ministers.  Dr  Muir  and  Mr  Robertson  may,  per- 
haps, still  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  second  Reformation  were 
guilty  of  inconsistency  in  not  applying  fully  to  the  special  subject 
of  the  appointment  of  ministers,  their  general  statement  about  the 
standing  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  government  of  the  church. 
But  we  venture  to  think  that  Henderson,  Gillespie,  Baillie,  Ruther- 
ford, and  Wood,  understood  these  matters  quite  as  well  as  Dr 
Muir  and  Mr  Robertson.  Bellarmine,  as  we  formerly  showed, 
thought  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this,  and  so  did  the  Inde- 
pendents; but  we  have  more  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  men  to 
whom,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  standards  of  our  church, 
than  for  that  of  Dr  Muir  and  Mr  Robertson,  though  backed  by 
Bellarmine  and  the  Independents.  And  whether  the  great  cham- 
pions of  Presbytery  were  right  or  WTong  in  this  matter,  the  fact 
that  they  did  hold  the  views  we  have  stated,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose, — which  is  merely  to  prove,  that  no  fair 
or  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  opinions  they 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  proper  standing  and  influence  of 
church  courts  and  Christian  congregations  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  from  a  brief  and  summaiy  statement  of  their  views  as 
to  the  general  influence  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  regulation 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  notice  Mr  Robertson's  attempt  to 
found  an  argument  upon  another  statement  in  this  letter,  to  the 
effect  that  the  decisions  "  of  the  greater  presbyteries  and  synods. 
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provincial  and  national,"  in  cases  of  appeal,  are  "  to  the  several 
congregations  authoritative  and  obligatory,  and  not  consultatory 
only."  We  thought  that  every  minister  of  our  church  must  have 
known  that  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  decision  upon  one 
important  principle  in  the  controversy  with  Independents,  who 
ascribed  to  each  congregation  supreme  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  who,  while  they 
admitted  that  congregations  might,  in  difficult  cases,  consult  with 
advantage,  synods  of  ministers,  denied  to  these  synods  any  autho- 
rity  over  the  congregations.  In  short,  this  clause  contains  nothing 
more,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  than  the  statement  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  intended  as  a  decision  of  precisely 
the  same  point, — namely,  that  "  it  belongeth  to  synods  and  councils 
.  .  .  to  receive  complaints  in  cases  of  maladministration,  and 
authoritatively  to  determine  the  same. 

Surely  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  cause  of  our 
opponents  can  derive  no  support  from  this  letter  of  the  Assembly, 
and  that  Mr  Robertson,  by  the  use  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  of  it,  has  proved  himself  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  letter  refers,  and  of  the  important  controversy 
to  which  that  subject  gave  rise  at  a  very  interesting  period  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history. 

The  next  subject  to  which  Mr  Robertson  adverts,  is  the  Act 
of  the  Assembly  1642,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  lists  of  ex- 
pectants for  the  supply  of  vacant  parishes.  The  King  had  agreed 
to  supply  all  the  parishes  of  which  he  was  patron,  by  nominating 
one  out  of  a  list  of  six  expectants,  to  be  prepared  by  the  presbytery 
of  the  bounds.  The  Assembly  passed  an  Act,  containing  directions 
as  to  the  way  of  preparing  these  lists ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  its 
provisions  that  favours  Mr  Robertson's  views, — since  it  expressly 
enjoins  that  the  presbytery  are  to  prepare  the  list,  "  w^ith  consent 
of  most,  or  best  part,  of  the  congregation," — and  since  there  is 
nothing  in  it  implying  that  the  ordinary  principles  and  practice  of 
the  church  were  to  be  disregarded  in  the  admission  even  of  the 
one  out  of  the  list  of  six  thus  prepared,  whom  the  King  might 
select.  Baillie's  commentary  on  the  provision  about  "  the  consent 
of  most,  or  best  part,  of  the  congregation,"  is  to  "  send  up  six  to 
the  King,  to  present  any  one,  whereof  we  would  assure  should  he 
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accepted  hy  all  ivho  had  interest,''* — a  statement  not  consistent 
with  the  possibility  of  intrusion. 

So  far  as  concerns  tlie  bearing  of  this  procedure  upon  the 
views  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  patronage,  we  have  to  remark, 
that  it  implies  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  Assembly  were 
willing  practically  to  concur  in  the  alleviation  or  mitigation  of  an 
evil  which  they  wished  to  be  removed,  but  the  entire  abolition  of 
which  they  could  not  at  the  time  effect ;  and  this  is  a  principle 
on  which  the  anti-patronage  men  of  our  day  hold  themselves  also 
warranted  to  act. 

Mr  Kobertson  seems  to  have  introduced  this  subject,  which 
manifestly  affords  no  ground  for  his  views,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Assembly  in 
reserving  to  itself  an  efficient  control  over  the  preparation  of  these 
lists ;  and  alleges,  that  this  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  ministry  any  who  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
dominant  party.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  was  any  dominant 
party  at  this  period,  and  we  certainly  cannot  see  anything  so 
heinous  in  what  the  Assembly  did, — anything  but  what  might  be 
fully  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  church 
and  country  were  then  placed.  Church  courts  are  just  as  fully 
entitled  to  decide,  according  to  their  own  convictions  and  on  their 
own  responsibility,  whether  they  will  grant  induction  and  ordina- 
tion, as  congregations  are,  to  decide  whether  they  will  receive  a 
particular  individual  proposed  to  be  their  minister ;  and  it  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  principle  of  the  question,  whether  they 
determine  each  case  of  an  application  for  admission  and  ordination 
separately,  or  whether  they  lay  down  certain  general  rules  for  the 
ordinary  regulation  of  their  conduct ;  and  it  is  also  evident,  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  church  may  sometimes  justify  the 
supreme  Executive  Court  in  exercising  a  more  rigid  superintend- 
ence over  the  admission  of  men  to  the  ministry,  than  can  be  fully 
provided  for  by  general  regulations  applicable  to  ordinary  times. 

The  next  topic  that  demands  our  consideration  is,  the  "  Form 
of  Presbyterial  Church  government,  and  of  the  ordination  of  mini- 
sters, agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,"  and 
approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1645.    Mr  Robertson,  in 
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his  usual  style,  asserts  that  the  approbation  of  this  Directory  by  the 
General  Assembly  was  "  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  now  pre- 
tended fundamental  principle  of  non-intrusion," — "  an  unanswer- 
able proof,  that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  as  now  understood, 
was  not  a  principle  recognised  at  the  period  in  question,  either  in 
the  constitution  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  * 

Let  us  examine  this  "  unanswerable  proof."  The  main  facts 
are  these  :  The  leading  proposition  in  this  document,  having  re- 
ference to  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  is  in  these  words  : — 
"  No  man  is  to  be  ordained  a  minister  for  a  particular  congrega- 
tion, if  they  of  that  congregation  can  show  just  cause  of  exception 
against  him."  In  the  Directory  for  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
it  is  set  forth,  that  "  he  that  is  to  be  ordained,  being  either  nomi- 
nated by  the  people  or  otherwise  conunended  to  the  presbytery 
for  any  place,  must  address  himself  to  the  presbytery,"  etc. ;  that, 
after  being  fully  examined  by  the  presbytery  as  to  his  gifts  and 
qualifications,  "he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  church  where  he  is  to 
serve,  there  to  preach  three  several  days,  and  to  converse  with 
the  people,  that  they  may  have  trial  of  his  gifts  for  their  edifica- 
tion, and  may  have  time  and  occasion  to  inquire  into,  and  the 
better  to  know,  his  life  and  conversation," — that  then  public  inti- 
mation shall  be  given  to  the  people,  that,  upon  a  certain  day,  "  a 
competent  number  of  the  members  of  that  congregation,  nomi- 
nated by  themselves,  shall  appear  before  the  presbytery  to  give 
their  consent  and  approbation  to  such  a  man  to  be  their  minister ; 
or  otherwise,  to  put  in,  with  all  Christian  discretion  and  meekness, 
what  exceptions  they  have  against  him.  And  if,  upon  the  day 
appointed,  there  be  no  just  exception  against  him,  but  the  people 
give  their  consent,  then  the  presbytery  shall  proceed  to  ordina- 
tion." And  finally,  the  General  Assembly,  in  approving  of  this 
Directory,  concluded  their  Act  with  this  remarkable  provision  : — 
"  Provided  always.  That  this  Act  be  no  ways  prejudicial  to  the 
farther  discussion  and  examination  of  that  article  which  holds 
forth.  That  the  doctor  or  teacher  hath  power  of  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  as  well  as  the  pastor;  as  also  of  the  distinct  rights 
and  interests  of  presbyteries  and  people  in  the  calling  of  mini- 
sters ;  but  that  it  shall  be  free  to  debate  and  discuss  these  points, 
as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  give  farther  light." 
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Now,  we  concede  to  Mr  Robertson  that  this  was  regarded  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  as  a  good  and  proper  Directory,  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  church,  and  without  reference  to 
the  particular  exigency  of  the  times ;  and  that  the  statement 
about  the  person  to  be  ordained  being  "  either  nominated  by  the 
people,  or  otherwise  commended  to  the  presbytery,"  implies  a 
virtual  admission  that  there  were,  or  might  be,  other  ways  besides 
popular  election  in  which  a  man  might  be  commended  to  the 
presbytery,  and  which  they  might  practically  acknowledge  so  far 
as  to  take  steps  for  proceeding  with  his  trials  ;  but  Mr  Robertson 
goes  too  far  when  he  says,  that  "  the  expression,  *  otherwise  com- 
mended to  the  presbytery,'  does  not  exclude,  or  rather,  it  was  its 
express  object  to  designate,  appointments  to  the  pastoral  office 
made  by  the  presentation  of  lay  patrons."  The  statement  really 
implies  nothing  more  than  this,  that  while  nomination  by  the 
people,  or  popular  election,  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  proper 
and  competent  mode  of  being  commended  to  the  presbytery,  and 
the  only  mode  which  they  wushed  explicitly  to  mention  and  to 
sanction,  yet  they  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  might  be 
other  modes,  which  presbyteries  might  so  far  recognise  as  to  go 
on  with  the  trials  of  those  otherwise  commended  to  them.  We 
do  not  assert,  as  ISlr  Robertson  seems  to  insinuate  has  been  done 
by  others,  that  the  Directory  "admits  no  other  nomination  or 
election  to  be  competent  than  that  of  the  congregation  ;"  but  we 
do  say,  that  this  mode  of  election  is  most  expressly  sanctioned, 
and  that,  while  there  is  a  vague  admission  that  every  other  mode 
of  appointment  is  not  to  be  held  unlawful,  in  the  sense  that  the 
presbytery  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  it,  yet  no  other  specific 
mode  of  appointment  is  mentioned  or  sanctioned.  The  Directory 
distinctly  recognises  the  competency  and  the  capacity  of  the  people 
to  judge  of  the  gifts  for  edification,  and  of  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion, of  the  person  proposed  to  be  their  minister ;  and  though  this, 
of  course,  does  not  supersede  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery,  yet 
the  statement  is  manifestly,  in  its  general  spirit  and  tendency, 
opposed  to  the  notions  which  Dr  Muir  and  Mr  Tait  have  put 
forth  upon  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  of"  non-intrusion,  as  understood  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Veto  Act,  while  we  admit  that  the  Directory 
does  not  give  it  any  positive  support,  yet  we  assert  that  it  contains 
nothing  to  which  a  non-intrusionist  would  refuse  to  assent.     We 
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have  no  positive  objection  to  anything  contained  in  the  Directory 
on  this  subject.  We  can  assent  to  all  its  statements,  and  in  this 
sense  approve  of  them,  although  we  think  some  of  them  defective. 
All  that  it  contains  upon  this  subject  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  whole  truth.  The  leading  doctrine,  that  "  no  man  is  to 
be  ordained  a  minister  for  a  particular  congregation,  if  they  of 
that  congregation  can  show  just  cause  of  exception  against  him," 
is  one  to  which  the  advocates  of  non-intrusion  and  of  popular 
election  can  cordially  assent,  as  containing  an  unquestionable 
truth.  They  think  it  defective,  indeed,  as  not  giving  to  the  people 
the  whole  of  the  influence  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  the 
matter ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  refuse 
to  assent  to  it,  if  they  are  not  precluded  from  maintaining  what 
they  farther  believe  on  this  point.  That  this  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  carefully  peruse 
the  Directory ;  but  as  this  point  is  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  reservation  in  the  concluding  clause  of 
the  Act  of  the  Assembly  approving  of  it,  it  may  be  proper  to 
confirm  it. 

It  is  well  known,  although  Mr  Robertson  does  not  know  it,  else 
he  would  have  mentioned  it,  that  some  of  the  English  Presby- 
terians at  this  period  had  been  led  to  entertain  views  of  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  peo})le  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  of 
a  somewhat  more  narrow  and  illiberal  cast  than  had  ever  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Reformers,  or  countenanced  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Travers,  the  opponent  of  Hooker,  and  Cartwright,  the 
antagonist  of  Whitgift,  who  were  the  two  ablest  and  most  learned 
men  among  the  early  English  Presbyterians,  and  who,  when  per- 
secuted in  England  for  their  Puritanism,  were  invited  by  Andrew 
Melville  to  Scotland  to  become  professors  of  divinity,  held  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the  necessity 
of  at  least  their  consent.  The  five  distinguished  divines  who,  in 
1641,  published  the  celebrated  work  usually  called  Smectymnuus, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  had  also 
maintained  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers.* 
And  here  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  those  of  them  who  took  any 
part  in  the  discussions  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  on  the  point 
we  are  now  considering, — namely,  Marshall,  Calamy,  and  Young, 


Smectymnuus,  pp.  33-35. 
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— supported  the  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
maintaining  that  a  higher  place  and  a  greater  influence  should  be 
given  to  the  people.*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  from  Light- 
foot's  account  of  this  discussion,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that 
there  were  some  members  of  the  Assembly,  who,  while  they  would 
not  have  disputed  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  popular  election, 
did  not  think  the  people  had  a  right  to  choose — did  not  hold,  in  a 
strict  and  proper  sense,  the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent ;  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  give  to  church  courts  a  power 
to  disregard  their  opposition  if  they  thought  the  reasons  ill-founded. 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  before  been  maintained  by  Presbyterian 
divines ;  and  the  fact  that  it  appeared  at  this  time  among  some 
of  the  English  Presbyterians,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  very  peculiar 
combination  of  causes, — namely,  first,  their  Episcopalian  educa- 
tion ;  secondly,  a  tendency  to  lean  to  the  opposite  extreme,  rather 
than  even  appear  to  countenance  anything  like  Independency ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  very  anomalous  and  distracted  state  of  the  com- 
munity at  this  time.  With  such  views  prevailing  among  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  they  could  not  agree 
together  in  any  proposition  upon  the  subject  which  went  farther 
than  that  which  we  find  in  the  Directory.  Not  merely  the  Scotch 
Commissioners,  but  some  of  the  regular  members  of  the  Assembly, 
struggled  hard  to  get  introduced  something  more  full  and  satisfac- 
tory in  regard  to  the  power  and  rights  of  the  people — to  have  an 
assertion  of  their  right  to  choose,  or  of  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
sent, or  of  the  unlawfulness  of  intrusion  inserted.  But  this  could 
not  be  obtained.  And  the  Assembly,  after  having,  upon  a  vote, 
refused  to  entertain  for  discussion  these  two  propositions  tendered, 
— first,  a  minister  is  not  to  be  ordained  at  all,  without  the  consent 
of  the  congregation  ;  and,  secondly,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
nominate," — ultimately  agreed  unanimously  to  the  proposition  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  Directory ;  not,  of  course,  because  they  all 
thought  it  satisfactory  and  sufficient,  but  because  it  was  unques- 
tionably true  in  itself, — so  far  as  it  went, — because  it  was  not  so 
expressed  as  to  import  a  denial  or  renunciation  of  the  higher 
doctrines  which  many  of  them  held  on  the  subject, — and  because  it 
went  as  far  as  the  Assembly  could  go  unanimously  upon  the  point. 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  who  took  part  in  this  discussion — 


•  Lightfoot's  Journal,  Works,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  231-3. 
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Henderson,  Rutherford,  and  Gillespie— asserted  the  people's  right 
to  choose  their  own  ministers, — the  necessity  of  their  consent, — 
the  unlawfulness  of  thrusting  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congre- 
gations ;  so  that,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  indication  of  the  mind 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  expressed  on  this  occasion  by  her  Com- 
missioners, it  was  clearly  and  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  Veto  Act,  and  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  and 
sufficiency,  at  least,  though  not  the  direct  truth,  of  any  statement 
upon  this  subject  that  did  not  effectually  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  intrusion. 

But,  says  Mx  Robertson,  the  General  Assembly  approved  of 
the  Directory,  and  thus  "sanctioned  an  Act  respecting  the  admis- 
sion of  ministers  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  now  pretended 
fundamental  principles  of  non-intrusion."  With  the  clear  and 
exphcit  testimony  of  the  Assembly  of  1638,  that  "no  man  be  in- 
truded into  any  office  of  the  kirk  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
gregation,"— with  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Westminster  Assembly  insisted  upon  ascribing  to 
the  people  more  power  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers, — we 
would  be  quite  entitled  to  conclude,  that  even  if  the  General  As- 
sembly had  unconditionally  approved  of  the  Directory,  this  was  to 
be  understood  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  proposition  that  re- 
lates to  the  present  discussion  was  ultimately  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly, — namely,  that  that  proposition  was 
true  in  itself,  so  far  as  it  went,  though  it  did  not  contain  the 
whole  truth  upon  the  subject.  But  the  Assembly  did  not  uncon- 
ditionally approve  of  the  Westminster  Directory.  They  inserted 
in  their  Act  a  clause  expressly  reserving  "  the  farther  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  distinct  rights  and  interests  of  presbyteries 
and  people  in  the  calling  of  ministers."  Mr  Robertson  admits 
that  this  excepting  clause  "does  show  that  there  were  certain 
points  in  the  Westminster  propositions  on  ordination,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  they  affect  the  rights  of  presbyteries  and  congregations  in 
the  calling  of  ministers,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  altogether 
clearly  resolved  ;"  but  he  strenuously  contends  that  the  Assembly 
must  have  intended  to  approve  of  the  Westminster  Directory,  at 
least  ad  interim,  and  insists,  that  by  doing  so,  they  renounced  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion.  It  must  be  obvious,  from  the  explana- 
tion which  has  already  been  given,  that  this  assertion  about  the 
General  Assembly  approving  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Direc- 
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tory,  is  of  equivocal  import,  and  may  be  understood  in  somewhat 
different  senses  ;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  does  not  imply 
a  renunciation  or  denial  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion. 

Mr  Robertson  states  the  question  as  to  the  proper  bearing  and 
import  of  the  excepting  clause  in  this  way  : — "  Were  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Westminster  Directory,  as  to  these  points,  agreed  to 
as  an  interim  measure,  with  no  other  reservation  tlian  that  of  a 
right  to  reopen  the  discussion  respecting  them,  as  God  should  be 
pleased  to  give  farther  light  ?  Or,  did  the  Church  of  Scotland  inti- 
mate her  fixed  determination  to  dissent  from  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  follow  a  course  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  matters 
treated  in  them,  more  congenial  to  her  own  views?*  Mr  Robert- 
son, of  course,  holds  the  first  of  these  positions,  while  Lord 
Moncreiff,  in  his  speech  upon  the  Auchterarder  case,  seems  to 
have  sanctioned  the  latter ;  and  the  principal  part  of  Mr  Robertson's 
discussion  of  this  point  consists  of  an  answer  to  Lord  Moncreiff  s 
statement  of  the  import  of  the  excepting  clause.  We  have  the 
most  sincere  and  profound  admiration  for  Lord  Moncreiff's  mas- 
terly speech  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  and  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  it  is  altogether  unanswerable ;  but  we  must  admit  that  he 
has,  from  inadvertence,  somewhat  overstated  this  point  about  the 
import  of  the  excepting  clause ;  and  that  Mr  Robertson  has 
proved,  that  if  the  Assembly  had  intended  it  as  an  indication  that 
they  positively  disproved  of,  and  dissented  from,  the  statement  in 
the  Directory  about  the  standing  of  the  people,  they  were  bound, 
in  integrity  and  fairness,  to  have  made  their  exception  more  dis- 
tinct and  explicit. 

Lord  Moncreiff's  statement,  then,  that  the  General  Assembly 
"  would  not  agree  to "  this  proposition  in  the  Directory,  is  some- 
what erroneous ;  but  Mr  Robertson's  counter  statement,  that  the 
Assembly  approved  of  and  agreed  to  that  proposition,  is  equivocal : 
it  is  true  in  one  sense,  and  false  in  another.  They  agreed  to  it  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Scotch  Commissioners  seem  ultimately  to 
have  agreed  to  it  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  being  true  in 
itself  so  far  as  it  went,  and  as  not  importing  a  denial  of  other 
principles  which  they  also  held  upon  this  subject.  Lord  Mon- 
creiff's statement,  that  "the  Assembly  were  not  satisfied"  with 
the  proposition,  is  quite  correct.     The  excepting  clause  plainly 
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indicates  dissatisfaction,  though  not  positive  disapprobation  and 
actual  rejection ;  and  if  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  place 
assigned  to  the  people  in  the  Directory,  it  could  be  only  on  the 
ground  stated  by  Lord  Moncreiff,  "that  it  did  not  require  the 
consent  of  the  people  as  indispensable."  This  is  plain  at  once 
from  the  declaration  against  intrusion  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
1638,  and  from  the  ground  taken  by  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Dissatisfaction,  in  this  sense,  and 
upon  this  account,  is  plainly  implied  in  the  excepting  clause ;  and 
the  grounds  on  which  Mr  Robertson  argues  against  Lord  Mon- 
creiff's  statement,  that  they  "  would  not  agree  to  it,"  do  not  in  the 
least  militate  against  the  idea  that  they  intended,  in  this  sense,  to 
express  dissatisfaction,  although  they  do  show  that  the  Assembly 
could  not  honestly,  without  a  fuller  statement  of  their  intention, 
have  meant  it  as  a  positive  and  direct  disapprobation,  or  actual 
denial,  of  anything  contained  in  the  Directory. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  even  if  the  Assembly  had  given  an 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  Westminster  Directory  and  pro- 
positions, this  could  not  in  fairness  have  been  held  to  involve  a 
renunciation  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  w^hich  had  been 
asserted  by  the  Assembly  of  1638,  and  maintained  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners ;  and  that  the 
excepting  clause  with  which  they  did  approve  of  it,  contains  a 
plain  enough  intimation,  that  while  they  did  not  reject  anything 
actually  contained  in  the  Directory,  they  still  meant  to  adhere 
to  those  higher  and  sounder  views,  about  the  standing  of  the 
Christian  people  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  which  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  always  professed.  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
greatly  confirmed — and,  indeed,  we  might  say  established — by  the 
important  fact  recorded  by  Baillie,"*  that  the  Act  of  the  Assembly 
upon  the  subject  was  prepared  by  George  Gillespie,  who,  beyond 
all  question,  most  strenuously  maintained,  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as  understood  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Yeto  Act,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Mr  Robertson  suggests  as  highly  probable,  that  this  excepting 
clause  was  intended  to  apply,  not  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  but 
only  to  the  rights  of  presbyteries,  in   the  calling  of  ministers. 


*  Baillie,  "  Letters,"  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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Even  if  he  could  prove  that  it  was  intended  to  express  dissatis- 
faction, in  a  certain  sense,  with  the  statements  of  the  Directory 
about  the  riglits  of  presbyteries,  it  would  not  by  any  means  fol- 
low, as  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  it  was  not  intended  also  to 
express  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people  ; 
for  it  might  apply  equally  to  them  both.  The  known  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  declared  by  the  Assembly  of  1638, 
and  the  conduct  of  her  Commissioners  in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, afford  "  unanswerable  proof"  that  it  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  provisions  about  the  rights  of  the  people ;  while 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  riglits  of 
presbyteries. 

But  we  have  no  interest  in  disputing  that  this  excepting  clause 
might  also  apply  to  the  rights  of  presbyteries,  and  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  grounds  on  which  Mr  Kobertson  rests  this  conjecture. 
Mr  Robertson  seems  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  "  held  clear 
and  decided  views,  that  the  free  and  unfettered  nomination  of 
their  pastor  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  every  Christian  congre- 
gation." *  He  would  fain  represent  these  as  the  views  of  only  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  although  he  can  produce  no  evi- 
dence that  any  minister  in  the  church  then  entertained  a  different 
opinion  upon  this  point.  He  says, — "  It  is  material  to  observe  that 
none  of  their  number  ever  once  attempted  to  support  his  views  in 
favour  of  popular  election  by  an  appeal  to  either  the  principles 
or  practice  of  our  national  Establishment."  We  do  not  think  this 
material,  even  if  true,  as  the  matter  was  never  fully  and  formally 
discussed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  But  he  has  produced  no 
evidence  of  the  fact.  lie  founds  only  on  the  omission  of  any 
notice  of  this  consideration  in  Liorhtfoot's  Journal.  But  as  Li^ht- 
foot's  Journal  consists  only  of  jottings,  sometimes  so  concise  as  to 
be  scarcely  intelligible,  it  is  evidently  preposterous  to  found  any 
argument  upon  its  omissions  ;  especially  as  the  subject  was  never 
fully  discussed  in  the  Assembly,  and  as  Lightfoot  does  not  give 
us  information  about  ani/  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  main- 
tained their  principles,  except  a  general  reference  made  by  Samuel 
Rutherford  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  basis  on  which  they  rested 
them.    If  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed  in  the  Westminster 
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Assembly,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
would  have  established  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  the 
choice  of  their  own  ministers  upon  scriptural  grounds,  which 
neither  Papists,  Prelatists,  nor  Moderates  would  have  been  able 
to  overthrow. 

Sec.  VI. —  Views  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — 1649. 

Nothing  important  occurs  in  the  prosecution  of  this  investiga- 
tion, until  the  era  of  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  1649.  It  will 
not  be  disputed,  that  the  Act  of  the  Estates  abolishing  patronage 
was  procured  by  the  influence  of  the  church,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  church  of  that  period 
against  this  unlawful  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian people. 

A  paper  had  been  published  a  few  days  before  the  passing  the 
Act  of  Estates  abolishing  patronage,  entitled,  "  Reasons,  proving 
that  Patronages  and  Presentations  of  Kirks  are  sinful  and  un- 
lawful," from  which  an  interesting  extract  is  given  in  Dr  M^Crie's 
Evidence.*  The  Act  of  Parliament  itself,  which,  as  W^illison 
said,  "  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,"  is  interesting 
and  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  present  discussion.  This 
Act  declares,  "  That  patronages  and  presentations  of  kirks  is  an 
evil  and  a  bondage  under  which  the  Lord's  people  and  ministers 
of  this  land  have  long  groaned ;  and  that  it  hath  no  warrant  in 
God's  word,  but  is  founded  only  on  the  canon  law,  and  is  a 
custom  Popish,  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time  of  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  that  the  same  is  contrary  to  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  to  several  Acts  of  General  Assemblies ;  and  that 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  planting  of  kirks, 
and  unto  the  free  calling  and  entry  of  ministers  unto  their 
charge."  It  proceeds  to  prohibit  and  annul  "  all  patronages  and 
presentations  of  kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  king  or  to  any 
laic  patron,  presbyteries,  or  others,  within  this  kingdom,  as  being 
unlawful  and  unwarrantable  by  God's  word,  and  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  and  liberties  of  this  kirk."  It  provides,  that  kirks  be 
planted  "  upon  the  suit  and  calling,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
congregation,  on  whom  none  is  to  be  obtruded  against  their  will." 


*  Patronage  Report,  p.  360. 
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It  provides  farther,  that  "  whosoever  hereafter  shall,  upon  the  suit 
and  calling  of  the  congregation,  after  due  examination  of  their 
literature  and  conversation,  be  admitted  by  the  presbytery  unto 
the  exercise  and  function  of  the  ministry  in  any  parish  within 
this  kingdom,  shall,  without  a  presentation,  by  virtue  of  their 
admission,"  have  right  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  ;  and  con- 
cludes with  recommending* to  the  next  General  Assembly,  "  to 
condescend  upon  a  certain  standing  way  for  being  a  settled  rule 
therein  for  all  times  coming." 

What  heartfelt  thanksgivings  would  ascend  to  the  throne  of 
grace  from  the  great  body  of  the  religious  people  of  Scotland,  if 
the  Lord  should  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  our  legislators  now  to 
pass  such  a  law  ! 

The  following  is  the  Directory  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  Act  of  Parliament : — 
'^  1.  When  any  place  of  the  ministry  in  a  congregation  is  vacant, 
it  is  incumbent  to  the  presbytery,  with  all  diligence,  to  send  one 
of  their  number  to  preach  to  that  congregation,  who,  in  his  doc- 
trine, is  to  present  to  them  the  necessity  of  providing  the  place 
with  a  qualified  pastor,  and  to  exhort  them  to  fervent  prayer  and 
supplication  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would  send  them  a  pastor  accord- 
ing to  His  own  heart :  As  also,  he  is  to  signify  that  the  presbytery, 
out  of  their  care  of  that  flock,  will  send  unto  them  preachers, 
whom  they  may  hear ;  and,  if  they  have  a  desire  to  hear  any 
other,  they  will  endeavour  to  procure  them  an  hearing  of  that 
person  or  persons,  upon  the  suit  of  the  elders  to  the  presbytery. 
2.  Within  some  competent  time  thereafter,  the  presbytery  is  again 
to  send  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  the  said  vacaijt  congrega- 
tion, on  a  certain  day  appointed  before  for  that  effect,  who  are  to 
convene  and  hear  sermon  the  foresaid  day,  which  being  ended, 
and  intimation  being  made  by  the  minister,  that  they  are  to  go 
about  the  election  of  a  pastor  for  that  congregation ;  the  session 
of  the  congregation  shall  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election,  the 
action  being  moderated  by  him  that  preached  ;  and  if  the  people 
shall,  upon  the  intimation  of  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the 
session,  acquiesce  and  consent  to  the  said  person,  then  the  matter 
being  reported  to  the  presbytery  by  commissioners  sent  from  the 
session,  tliey  are  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  thus  elected ; 
and  finding  him  qualified,  to  admit  him  to  the  ministry  in  the  said 
3.  But  if  it  happen  that  the  major  part  of  the 
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congregation  dissent  from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session, 
in  that  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  unto  the  Presbytery  who 
shall  judge  of  the  same  ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  their  dissent  to 
be  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices,  they  are  to  appoint  a  new 
election  in  manner  above  specified.  4.  But  if  a  lesser  part  of  the 
session  or  congregation  show  their  dissent  from  the  election,  with- 
out exceptions  relevant  and  verified  to  the  Presbytery,  notwith- 
standing thereof,  the  Presbytery  shall  go  on  to  the  trials  and 
ordination  of  the  person  elected;  yet  all  possible  diligence  and 
tenderness  must  be  used,  to  bring  all  parties  to  an  harmonious 
agreement.  5.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  person  under  the 
censure  of  the  kirk,  because  of  any  scandalous  offence,  is  to  be 
admitted  to  have  hand  in  the  election  of  a  minister.  6.  Where 
the  congregation  is  disaffected  and  malignant,  in  that  case  the 
presbytery  is  to  provide  them  with  a  minister." 

The  bearing  of  this  Directory  upon  the  views  then  entertained 
by  the  church  of  popular  election,  we  will  afterwards  consider ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  would  investigate  its  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  non-intrusion, — premising  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
presumption  that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  give  the  congre- 
gation a  negative,  since  this  was  so  clearly  and  expressly  required 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  it  was  founded.  It  is  plain 
that  in  this  Directory  there  is  a  clear  and  palpable  distinction 
made  between  the  congregation  as  such,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
and  a  minority.  If  the  minority  object  to  the  person  "agreed 
upon  by  the  session,"  it  is  provided  that  they  must  give  in  "  ex- 
ceptions, relevant  and  verified,  to  the  presbytery,"  whereas  there 
is  no  such  provision  when  the  majority  dissent.  There  is  thus  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  congregation,  or  what  is  of  course  the 
same  thing  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  majority,  as 
possessed  of  rights  and  influence  which  do  not  belong  to  a  minority. 
Now,  this  general  principle  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  views  of  our 
opponents,  who  do  not  recognise  any  rights  as  belonging  to  the 
congregation  as  such,  or  to  a  majority  of  them,  which  are  not 
equally  enjoyed  by  a  minority  or  by  a  single  individual, — the 
result  depending  wholly,  according  to  their  scheme,  upon  the 
judgment  which  the  presbytery  may  form  and  pronounce  upon 
the  intrinsic  validity  and  truth  of  the  exceptions,  Avhether  urged 
by  one  or  by  all.  Our  opponents  have  been  greatly  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  palpable  and   manifest  distinction    between  the 
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case  of  a  majority  and    of  a  minority  which   is   made   in  the 
Directory. 

The  most  plausible  attempt  to  explain  this  distinction,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  right  of  the  presbytery  to  intrude,  is  that  given 
by  Lord  Corehouse,  and  adopted  by  Mr  Robertson.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance this, — that  the  dissent  by  a  majority  afforded  prima  facie 
evidence  of  there  being  good  and  valid  objections,  and  that  there- 
fore in  this  case  the  presbytery  were  to  delay  proceeding  in  the 
settlement,  to  give  time  to  the  majority  to  substantiate  their  ob- 
jections ;  whereas,  if  only  a  minority  dissented,  there  was  not  a 
prima  facie  case,  and  unless  they  instantly  verified  their  objections, 
the  presbytery  was  immediately  to  proceed  with  the  settlement. 
Now,  this  is  evidently  a  mere  hypothesis  got  up  to  serve  a  pur- 
j^ose,  and  having  no  foundation  in  the  words  of  the  Act ;  and  it 
is  all  the  more  unreasonable,  because  the  dissent  even  of  the 
minority,  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  relevant  objections, 
ought,  upon  every  ground  of  common  fairness,  and  even  upon  the 
])rinciples  of  our  opponents,  to  have  stopped  the  settlement  until 
full  time  was  given  for  investigation.  As  Mr  Robertson  has 
quoted  from  Lord  Corehouse  on  this  point,  we  shall  quote  the 
counter  statement  of  Lord  Moncreiff,  which  we  regard  as  unan- 
swerable : — "  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to  misapprehend 
this  Act,  in  the  material  part  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  consent  ex- 
press or  implied  of  a  majority  of  the  congregation,  however  to  be 
defined — subject  only  to  one  qualification  reserved  to  and  laid  on 
the  church  itself.  It  will  not  do  to  look  at  the  clause  as  to  the 
majority  dissenting  by  itself,  and  reason  on  it  as  if  it  stood  alone. 
Quite  decidedly,  there  is  a  rule  given  for  a  case  of  dissent  by  the 
majority,  distinguished  from  that  of  a  minority  dissenting.  The 
only  question  is,  AVhat  the  distinction  is?  But  the  antithesis, 
manifestly,  is  not  on  time,  but  on  the  fact  of  a  majority,  or  a 
minority,  dissenting — and  the  consequence  laid  down  in  each  case. 
Why  is  this  distinction  taken?  If,  in  all  cases,  the  dissenters 
were  to  lodge  and  verify  good  reasons,  why  distinguish  the  one 
case  from  the  other  ?  There  must  be  a  difference.  But  not  a 
word  is  said  of  the  time  of  the  presbytery  judging — nothing  of 
the  proceeding  being  stayed  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the 
other. — But,  in  reality,  the  important  point  is,  that  the  provision 
as  to  the  majority  dissenting  changes  the  onus  prohandi.  In 
the  other  case  of  a  minority  dissenting,  objections  relevant  and 
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proved  are  necessary.  In  this  case,  no  such  objections  or  proof  is 
required.  It  is  laid  on  the  presbytery  to  say  positively,  whether 
they  can  find  that  it  is  causeless  prejudice ;  and  it  is  evidently  not 
meant  that  the  majority  must  give  in  reasons,  or  prove  any  objec- 
tions relevant  in  themselves  for  rejecting  the  presentee.  The 
matter  to  be  taken  to  the  presbytery  in  that  case,  is  simply  the 
fact  that  a  majority  dissent;  they  are  to  judge  of  that,  as  in 
the  previous  case  of  all  the  congregation  assenting  or  not  object- 
ing. And  the  purposes  for  which  the  matter  is  to  be  so  taken  to 
the  presbytery  are  apparent.  1.  To  judge  of  any  question  as  to 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  majority  dissenting ;  2.  To  consider  and 
inquire  whether  it  proceeds  from  causeless  prejudice,  not  by  re- 
quiring special  exceptions  or  proof,  but  by  simple  communing, 
that  the  prejudices  may  be  removed,  or.  if  ascertained  to  be  cause- 
less, the  dissents  may  be  so  far  overruled ;  but,  3.  That  all  dili- 
gence may  be  used  to  bring  about  harmony,  whether  the  dissatis- 
faction appears  to  proceed  from  causeless  prejudice  or  not. — It  is 
in  vain,  with  this  standing  in  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly,  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  a  negative  by  a  majority,  as  a  test  of  the  congre- 
gation consenting  or  not,  is  a  thing  never  heard  of  before.  Take 
it  witli  the  rule  of  non-intrusion,  which  is  express  in  the  Act  of  the 
Estates  :  The  dissent  of  the  majority  proves  intrusion,  unless  it  be 
shown  positively  that  it  arises  from  causeless  prejudice.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  Act  1834  had  been  the  same.  To  make  it  so  would 
have  required  no  change,  but  substituting  the  patron  for  the  session, 
and  the  not  finding  it  causeless  prejudice  for  the  solemn  declaration. 
The  arguments  of  the  pursuers  against  it  would  be  nearly  the  same 
as  they  are  now.  Indeed,  the  presbytery  could  scarcely  have  found 
it  to  be  causeless  prejudice,  if  the  persons  solemnly  stated  what  is 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Act  1834.  That  declaration  may  be 
imagined  to  be  nugatory.  But  a  case  has  actually  occurred,  in 
which  a  majority  dissented,  and  certain  of  the  persons  dissenting 
would  not  take  the  declaration,  and  the  presentee  was  settled."* 

We  admit  that  the  provision  about  "  causeless  prejudices"  im- 
plies, that  in  the  presbytery's  judging  of  the  matter  when  the 
majority  dissented,  there  was  comprehended  some  dealing  with  the 
people  as  to  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their  dissent.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  this,  as  we  have  shown,  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  non-intrusion.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  article  in  the 
Directory  where  this  provision  occurs,  consists  substantially  of  an 
astricting  clause,  requiring  the  presbytery  to  appoint  a  new  elec- 
tion, "  if  they  do  not  find  the  dissent  to  be  grounded  on  causeless 
prejudices,"  but  that  there  is  no  provision  as  to  what  they  are  to 
do, — no  order  to  proceed  with  the  settlement,  if  they  do  find  it  to 
be  grounded  upon  causeless  prejudices.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  this  is  implied ;  but  still  the  omission  of  a  provision  and  an 
order  to  this  effect,  is  important,  and  the  more  so,  if  we  attend  to 
what  may  seem  to  be  implied  under  the  expression,  "causeless 
prejudices."  The  most  natural  and  proper  import  of  the  expres- 
sion, and  that  which  in  all  probability  was  intended,  is,  prejudices 
founded  upon  facts  or  circumstances  which  turned  out  to  have 
had  no  existence,  and  such  as  in  general  might  be  expected  to  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  people's  mind  upon  inquiry  and  expla- 
nation, so  that  they  would  withdraw  their  dissent.  Suppose  that, 
when  a  majority  dissented,  they  told  the  presbytery  that  their 
dissent  was  founded  solely  upon  a  report  which  had  been  circulated 
among  them  as  to  something  alleged  to  have  been  said  or  done  by 
the  presentee,  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  presbytery,  not  at 
once  to  reject  the  presentee,  but  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
report ;  and  if  the  report,  upon  full  investigation,  turned  out  to 
be  groundless,  the  result  might  in  general  be  expected  to  be  that 
the  people  would  be  satisfied,  and  would  withdraw  their  dissent. 
This  we  regard  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  was,  in  all  probability, 
contemplated  by  the  provision  about  causeless  prejudices;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  process  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion, — nothing  that  gives  any  countenance  to  the  idea, 
that  if  the  majority  of  the  congregation  had  come  forward  and 
declared,  as  they  do  substantially,  if  required,  under  the  Veto  Act, 
that  their  dissent  was  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  gifts  of 
the  presentee,  and  a  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  presbytery  were  entitled  to  set  the  dissent  aside,  and 
to  proceed  to  intrude.  Causeless  prejudices  were  such  as,  it  might 
be  fairly  expected,  would  ordinarily  be  removed  by  inquiiy  and 
explanation ;  and  this  probably  was  the  reason  why,  while  there 
is  an  express  provision  as  to  what  the  presbytery  are  to  do  in  case 
they  do  not  find  the  dissent  to  be  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices, 
— namely,  appoint  a  new  election, — there  is  no  express  provision 
in  case  they  find  that  it  is  grounded  upon  causeless  prejudices,  it 
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being  assumed  that  in  such  cases  the  result  would  generally  be, 
that  the  people  would  be  satisfied,  and  withdraw  their  dissent. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  cases  might  occur 
in  which,  when  the  report  on  which  the  dissent  was  avowedly 
founded,  was  investigated,  the  presbytery  might  be  satisfied  that 
it  was  groundless,  but  the  people  might  not,  and  still  refused  to 
withdraw  their  dissent.  Now,  our  opponents  must  concede  to  us, 
that  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  Directory  authorizing  or 
requiring  the  presbytery  to  proceed  with  the  settlement, — nothing 
like  the  odious  astricting  clauses  in  the  last  section  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Bill, — nothing  to  preclude  them  from  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  since  the  majority  still  dissented  under  the  influence 
of  an  inveterate  prejudice,  it  was  not  for  edification  that  the 
presentee  should  be  settled,  and  then  appointing  a  new  election. 
We  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Directory  which  expressly 
precludes  them,  in  the  case  supposed,  from  proceeding  with  the 
settlement ;  but  we  maintain,  that  from  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Act,  especially  from  the  manifest  distinction  made  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  and  from  the  general  principle  of  non- 
intrusion embodied  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  declared 
by  the  Assembly  of  1638,  it  would  ordinarily  have  been  their  duty 
to  refuse  induction. 

We  admit,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  prejudice  as  we 
have  supposed,  instances  might  occur  in  which  the  people  mani- 
fested openly  such  a  spirit,  or  acted  in  such  a  way,  as  fairly  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  even  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  warrantable  to  suspend  them  for  a  time 
from  the  ordinary  privileges  of  church  membership  ;  and  then  the 
case  would  come  substantially  under  the  same  category  as  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  sixth  article,  when  "  the  congregation  is  disaffected 
and  malignant ;"  but  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  non-intrusion. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  we  dislike  this  vague  pro- 
vision about  "  causeless  prejudices,"  as  being  very  apt  to  be  abused 
as  a  pretence  for  clerical  tyranny  and  domination  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  so  vague  and  indefinite, — that  it  seems  to  con- 
template cases  in  which  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  the  people 
would  ultimately  be  satisfied,  and  would  withdraw  their  dissent, — 
and  that  there  is  no  express  provision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in 
case  the  presbytery  find  that  the  dissent  is  founded  upon  causeless 
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prejudices,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  neutralizing  or  explaining  away 
the  principle  that  is  manifestly  involved  in  the  general  scope  and 
substance  of  the  Directory, — namely,  that  while  the  minority  are 
required  to  bring  forward  exceptions,  relevant  and  verified,  the  dis- 
sent of  the  majority  may,  as  a  general  rule — as  the  ordinary  practice 
— exclude  the  nominee  of  the  session  without  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stantiating specific  objections  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery. 

When,  then,  we  carefully  consider  this  Directory  in  its  sub- 
stance and  spirit,  and  regard  it  in  connection  with  the  existing 
laws  of  the  church,  and  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  it 
was  grounded,  we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  conclude  that  it 
does  distinctly  sanction  the  great  principle  on  which  the  Veto 
Act  is  based,  by  recognising  the  right  of  a  congregation,  or  the 
majority  of  it,  to  prevent  a  minister  being  thrust  upon  them 
against  their  will,  without  requiring  them  to  substantiate  objec- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery. 

This  view  of  the  import  of  the  Directory  of  1649  is  veiy 
decidedly  confirmed  by  an  important  article  of  evidence,  of  a 
collateral  kind.  Baillie,  in  his  account  of  the  discussions  out  of 
which  this  Directory  originated,  says : — "  The  most  of  us  were 
in  Mr  Gillespie's  mind,  in  his  Miscellanies,  that  the  direction  was 
the  presbytery's,  the  election  the  session's,  and  the  consent  the 
people's."*  Here  is  a  distinct  declaration — first,  That  the  great 
body  of  the  Assembly  of  1649  entertained  the  views  upon  this 
subject  which  are  put  forth  in  Gillespie's  Miscellanies ;  and, 
secondly.  That  the  Directory  was  intended  to  carry,  substantially, 
Gillespie's  views  into  effect.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Gillespie, 
in  his  Miscellanies,!  strenuously  maintains  the  necessity  of  the 
people's  consent,  in  the  sense  of  their  having  a  full  and  absolute 
negative  upon  the  nomination,  without  being  required  to  substan- 
tiate objections  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery ;  and  that  he 
distinctly  puts  the  principle  of  our  opponents  as  an  objection  to  his 
own,  and  formally  and  zealously  argues  against  it. 

This  chapter,  indeed,  of  the  Miscellanies,  contains  the  earliest 
formal  discussion  of  this  precise  point  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. No  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the  views  of  our 
opponents  had,  at  that  time,  been  broached  in  Scotland,  or  were 
entertained  by  any  of  the  ministers  of  our  church  ;  but  we  have 
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already  seen  that  they  had  been  adopted  in  substance  by  some  of 
the  English  Presbyterians,  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Gillespie  formally  argued  against  them.  His  Miscellanies,  indeed, 
principally  consist  of  exposures  of  erroneous  doctrines  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects  which  had  been  broached  in  England,  during 
his  attendance  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  After  having 
established  the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  objections  that  had  been,  or  might  be,  brought  forward 
against  his  views.  His  answer  to  one  of  these  objections, — one 
very  much  insisted  upon  in  our  own  day  by  Dr  Muir  and  Mr 
Tait, — we  quoted  formerly  in  the  Strictures.* 

Another  objection  he  thus  puts, — "  The  church's  liberty  of 
consenting  or  not  consenting,  asserted  by  the  arguments  above 
mentioned,  must  ever  be  understood  to  be  rational,  so  that  the 
church  may  not  disassent  without  objecting  somewhat  against  the 
doctrine  or  life  of  the  person  presented."  f  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  he  first  shows,  that  upon  the  principle  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, no  more  power  or  liberty  is  left  to  the  people  than  what 
Papists  and  Prelatists  have  conceded  to  them,  and  he  then  proceeds 
with  additional  answers  as  follows  : — "  3.  As  the  vote  of  the 
eldership  is  a  free  vote,  so  is  the  congregation's  consent  a  free 
consent,  and  the  objection  holdeth  no  more  against  the  latter  than 
against  the  former;  for  they  are  both  jointly  required  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  appeareth  by  the  citations  foresaid.  4. 
Any  man  (though  not  a  member  of  the  congregation)  hath  place 
to  object  against  the  admission  of  him  that  is  presented,  if  he 
know  such  an  impediment  as  may  make  him  incapable  either  at 
all  of  the  ministry,  or  the  ministry  of  that  church  to  which  he  is 
presented ;  so  that  unless  the  congregation  have  somewhat  more 
than  liberty  of  objecting,  they  shall  have  no  privilege  or  liberty 
but  that  which  is  common  to  strangers  as  well  as  to  them.  5. 
Though  nothing  be  objected  against  the  man's  doctrine  or  life, 
yet  if  the  people  desire  another  better,  or  as  well  qualified,  by 
whom  they  find  themselves  more  edified  than  by  the  other,  that 
is  a  reason  sufficient  (if  a  reason  must  be  given  at  all),  and  it  is 
allowed  by  Danaeus  on  1  Tim.  v.  22,  and  by  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  in  the  fourth  head.  6.  It  being  condescended  upon  in 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  that  his  Majesty,  with  consent  and 
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advice  of  the  Estates,  should  nominate  the  officers  of  estate,  the 
Estates  of  Parliament  were  pressed  to  give  a  reason  of  their  dis- 
senting from  his  Majesty's  nomination,  but  they  refused  ;  and  I 
am  sure,  consenting  or  not  consenting,  in  a  matter  ecclesiastical, 
ought  to  be  as  free,  if  not  more  free,  than  in  a  matter  civil." 

This  explicit  testimony  of  Gillespie  himself,  in  favour  of  our 
principles,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of  our  opponents,  we  reckon 
very  valuable ;  for  we  regard  him  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  the 
one  of  all  the  great  men  that  adorned  our  church  at  that  memor- 
able era,  whose  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect.  Though  the  youngest  of  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  he  seems  to  have  acted  the  most 
distinguished  part  in  all  the  discussions  connected  with  ecclesias- 
tical government.  Baillie,  in  one  of  his  Letters,*  bears  the  follow- 
ing testimony  regarding  him,  which  is  equally  honourable  to  both 
parties  : — "  Mr  G.  Gillespie,  however  I  had  a  good  opinion  of  his 
gifts,  yet  I  profess  he  has  much  deceived  me.  Of  a  truth,  there 
is  no  man  whose  parts  in  a  public  dispute  I  do  so  admire.  He  has 
studied  so  accurately  all  the  points  ever  yet  came  to  our  Assembly ; 
he  has  gotten  so  ready,  so  assured,  so  solid  a  way  of  public  debating, 
that  however  there  be  in  the  Assembly  divers  very  excellent  men, 
yet  in  my  poor  judgment,  there  is  not  one  who  speaks  more  ration- 
ally and  to  the  point  than  that  brave  youth  has  done  ever." 

But  important  as  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  is  in  itself,  its 
bearing  upon  the  present  controversy  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
assertion  of  Baillie,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Assembly  of  1649 
concurred  in  the  views  which  he  has  so  explicitly  stated  and  so 
zealously  supported ;  and  that  the  Directory  was  intended  to  be 
in  accordance  with  them.  We  regard  this  as  conclusive  evidence, 
that  the  Directory  of  1649  was  intended  to  embody  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Veto  Act. 

Having  disposed  of  tlie  Directory  of  1649,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  bearing  upon  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  let  us  now  consider 
it  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  popular  election.  Mr  Robert- 
son triumphs  in  the  idea  that  this  Directory  makes  "it  evident, 
even  on  the  first  showing,  that  tlie  Assembly  of  1649  entertained, 
as  a  whole,  views  decidedly  adverse  to  popular  election."    We  may 
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consider  this  statement  in  connection  with  the  account  given  by 
BailHe,  and  so  often  quoted  with  great  triumph  by  the  defenders 
of  patronage,  as  to  the  difference  of  opinion  that  prevailed  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  church,  in  the  consultations  about  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Directory.  Baillie's  statement  is  this  : — "  We  had 
the  greatest  debate  for  an  act  of  election  of  ministers.  Mr  David 
Calderwood  was  peremptory  that,  according  to  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  the  election  should  be  given  to  the  presbytery,  with 
power  to  the  major  part  of  the  people  to  dissent,  upon  reason  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  presbytery.  Mr  Rutherford  and  Mr  Wood  were 
as  peremptory  to  put  the  power  and  voices  of  election  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  contradistinct  from  their  eldership ;  but  the  most 
of  us  were  in  Mr  Gillespie's  mind,  in  his  Miscellanies,  that  the 
direction  was  the  presbytery's,  the  election  the  session's,  and  the 
consent  the  people's.  Sundry  draughts  were  offered.  Mr  Wood's, 
most  studied,  was  refused ;  Mr  Calderwood's  also.  Mr  Livingston 
came  nearer  our  mind,  yet  was  laid  aside.  Mine  came  nearest  the 
mind  of  all,  and  almost  had  passed ;  but  for  avoiding  debate,  a  gene- 
ral confused  draught  (avoiding,  indeed,  the  present  question,  but 
leading  us  into  so  many  questions  thereafter  as  any  pleased  to  make) 
passed  with  my  consent.  But  Mr  D.  Calderwood  and  Mr  John 
Smith  reasoned  much  against  it  in  the  face  of  the  Assembly."* 

Now  this  passage  of  Baillie  was  evidently  written  under  a 
feeling  of  mortification  at  the  failure  of  his  own  draught ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  written,  as  he  tells  us,  from  memory,  about  six 
weeks  after  the  discussion  had  taken  place,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
implicitly  depended  upon,  as  a  precisely  accurate  account  of  the 
minute  differences  of  opinion  started  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened 
discussion.  His  account  of  the  opinion  of  Rutherford  and  Wood 
seems  to  imply  that  they  excluded  the  elders  from  any  share  in 
the  election  ;  and  if  this  was  his  meaning,  then  he  certainly  mis- 
represented their  views.  We  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  statement,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
leading  features  of  the  discussion ;  but  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
affording  authentic  evidence  of  the  precise  opinions  entertained 
by  the  different  parties,  if  there  be  reason  upon  other  grounds  to 
suspect  it  of  inaccuracy.  Of  course,  they  were  all  decidedly 
anti-patronage  men  ;  and  it  is  plain,  even  from  Baillie's  statement, 
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viewed  in  connection  with  what  has  already  been  proved,  that 
they  were  all  non-intrusion  men,  except  Calderwood.  Calder- 
wood,  however,  was  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Baillie,  displayed  on  this  and  former  occasions,  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  both  in  talent  and  in  temper.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  in  his  great  work,  "  Altare  Damascenum,"  published 
twenty-six  years  before,  when  he  was  in  all  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  maintained  principles  inconsistent  with 
those  here  ascribed  to  him  ;  so  that  we  must  either  regard  Baillie's 
account  of  his  views  as  erroneous,  or  set  the  opinion  of  his  man- 
hood against  the  opinion  of  an  enfeebled  old  age.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  such  material  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  leading  men  of  this  period  as  Baillie's  statement  might 
lead  a  man  who  knew  nothing  more  of  the  matter  to  suppose,  and 
that  substantially  they  were  all  of  them  asserters  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  own  ministers. 

A  strong  presumption  that  there  was  no  material  difference 
among  them  in  principle,  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts, — that  none 
of  them  but  Calderwood  and  Smith,  not  even  Rutherford  and 
Wood,  opposed  the  Directory  when  it  came  before  the  Assembly, 
— and  that  Calderwood  was  the  only  man  who  protested  against 
its  adoption. 

That  they  had  all  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  ministers,  can  be  fully  proved  from  their  writings.  In 
regard  to  Rutherford  and  Wood,  this  is  well  known  and  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  we  need  not  therefore  produce  any  quotations 
to  establish  it. 

We  have  Calderwood's  mature  and  deliberate  judgment  upon 
this  subject  in  his  "Altare  Damascenum,"  published  in  1623, 
when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age:* — "Facultas  eligendi  pas- 
tores  tradita  est  Ecclesise ;  si  facultas,  etiam  facultatis  exercitium." 
"  In  Ecclesia  prima  primitiva,  id  est  Apostolica,  electio  tum  pas- 
torum  tum  aliorum  ministrorum  Ecclesia?  erat  penes  ecclesiam,  Act 
i.  23,  vi.  5,  xiv.  23.  Et  collectis  viritim  suffragiis  electi  erant  legati 
ad  eleemosynas  preferendas  ad  exteras  Ecclesias,  nedum  illi  qui  ad 
graviora  et  sacriora  munera  destinabantur,  2  Cor.  viii.  19."  In 
answer  to  the  objection  that  popular  election  produced  tumults 
and  disturbances,  and  that  therefore  it  was  well  that  the  nomi- 
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nation  had  been  transferred  to  the  civil  power,  he  says, — "  Pii 
principis  est  coercere  tumnltus,  non  tollere  libertates ;  curare,  ut 
omnia  fiant  ordine  et  decenter,  non  obtrudere  pastores  invito 
gregi."  "  Possunt  Pastores  plebem  dirigere,  ad  pacem  placidis 
monitis  revocare :  et  Magistratus  potest  in  ordinem  cogere.  Potest 
ilia  vice  plebs  libertate  sua  mulctari,  devolvendo  election  em  ad 
majorem  conventum  Ecclesiasticum.  Possunt  et  alia  media  in 
hujus  mali  remedium  excogitari.  Sed  quod  libertas,  quam  Christus 
sponsus  Ecclesise  sponsse  suae  tradidit,  omnino  tolleretur,  sacrile- 
gium  est,  rapina  est." 

Speaking  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  he  says, — 
"  Nam  ex  supra  allatis  testimoniis  patet  populum  proposuisse, 
nominasse,  elegisse,  decrevisse,  designasse.  Ipsam  Trpo/SoXrjv, 
primam  nominationem  fuisse  penes  populum,  supra  audivimus. 
Siquando  aliqui  ad  Episcopatum  capessendum  designati  essent  vel 
a  Clero  vel  a  Concilio,  tamen  populi  suffrages  vel  assensu  unus 
erat  electus.  Si  nominatio  erat  aliorum,  electio  erat  populi,  et 
contra,  si  nominatio  erat  populi,  consensus  et  electio  erat  aliorum/' 
"  Invitis  Ecclesiis  Episcopum  non  obtrudendum  communis  sensus 
docet,  ne  (quoting  and  adopting  as  his  own  the  well-known  words 
of  Pope  Leo,  which  are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  intrusion) 
plebs  invita  Episcopum  non  optatum  aut  contemnat  aut  oderit,  et 
fiat  minus  religiosa  quam  convenit,  cui  non  licuerit  habere  quem 
voluerit."  And  again,  in  asserting  that  this  divine  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  ministers  is  inalienable,  he  says, — 
"  Non  possunt  transferre  jus  illud,  et  praesertim  jus  perpetuum 
et  quasi  hsereditarium  electionis  in  Concilium  Nationale,  multo 
minus  in  Principem.  Est  enim,  ut  ait  Cartwrightus,  jus  electionis 
libertatum  illarum  pars,  quam  Christus  acquisivit  sanguine  suo, 
quamque  in  alium  transferre  non  licet,  aut  alienare,  magis  quam 
haereditatem  regni  coelorum,  cui  annexa  est."  And,  lastly,  he 
makes  it  a  decided  objection  to  the  system  that  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  that  ministers  were  appointed  "  ad  ordinem 
ipsum  Presbyteratus  absolute  et  absque  titulo ;  ad  beneficium  seu 
certum  ministerii  locum,  per  presentation  em,  institutionem,  colla- 
tionem,  inductionem,  non  autem  per  electionem  vel  consensum 
Ecclesiaa  cui  prseponuntur,  aut  Presbyterii  examen." 

No  man,  after  reading  these  quotations,  can  entertain  a  doubt 
that  Calderwood,  when  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  scriptural  or  divine  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
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their  own  ministers, — the  necessity  of  their  consent, — and  the  sin- 
fulness of  intruding  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations. 
And  in  discussing  these  points  he  was  contending  only  with  Epis- 
copalians, while  no  evidence  can  be  produced  that  at  that  time  any 
one  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  would  have  dissented  from  any 
of  his  statements. 

Gillespie  had  been  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1648,  but 
died  before  the  Assembly  of  1649  met,  and,  in  the  meantime,  his 
Miscellanies  had  been  published.  As  Baillie  tells  us  that  most  of 
that  Assembly  agreed  with  his  views  as  explained  in  his  Miscel- 
lanies, and  that  the  Directory  was  intended  to  accord  with  them, 
it  may  be  proper  to  consider  more  particularly  what  principles  he 
held  upon  this  subject.  In  his  "Dispute  against  the  English 
Popish  Ceremonies  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  he 
says,* — "  The  right  of  election  pertaineth  to  the  whole  church, 
which,  as  it  is  maintained  by  foreign  divines  who  write  of  the 
controversies  with  Papists,  and  as  it  was  the  order  which  this 
church  prescribed  in  the  Books  of  Discipline,  so  it  is  commended 
unto  us  by  the  example  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  churches  planted 
by  them;"  and  he  then  goes  on  to  quote  and  comment  upon  the 
texts  on  which  Protestant  divines  have  usually  founded  this  right 
of  the  people  to  elect.  Again,  "  From  that  which  hath  been  said, 
it  plainly  appeareth  that  the  election  of  ministers,  according  to  the 
apostolic  institution,  pertaineth  to  the  whole  body  of  that  church 
where  they  are  to  serve ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostolic  and  pri- 
mitive practice,  is  acknowledged  even  by  some  of  the  Papists.  .  .  . 
That  in  the  ancient  church,  for  a  long  time,  the  election  of  mini- 
sters remained  in  the  power  of  the  whole  church,  or  congregation, 
is  evident.  The  testimonies  and  examples  themselves,  for  brevity's 
cause,  I  omit.  As  for  the  13th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
which  forbiddeth  to  permit  to  the  people  the  election  of  such  as 
were  to  minister  at  the  altar,  we  say,  with  Osiander,  that  this  canon 
cannot  be  approved,  except  only  in  this  respect,  that  howbeit  the 
people's  election  and  consent  be  necessary,  yet  the  election  is  not 
wholly  and  solely  to  be  committed  to  them,  excluding  the  judgment 
and  voice  of  the  clergy.  And  that  this  is  all  which  the  council 
meant,  we  judge  with  Calvin  and  Gerhard.  .  .  Indeed,  if  the  whole 
matter  were  altogether  left  to  the  people,  contentions  and  confu- 
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sions  might  be  feared.  But  while  we  plead  for  the  election  of  the 
people,  we  add,  1.  Let  the  clergy  of  the  adjacent  bounds,  in  their 
Presbyterial  Assembly,  try  and  judge  who  are  fit  for  the  ministry ; 
thereafter,  let  a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  by  them  approven 
as  fit,  be  offered  and  propounded  to  the  vacant  church,  that  a  free 
election  may  be  made  of  some  one  of  that  number ; — providing 
always,  that  if  the  church  have  any  real  reason  for  refusing  the 
persons  nominate  and  offered  unto  them,  and  for  choosing  of  others, 
their  lawful  desires  be  herein  yielded  unto.  2.  Even  when  it  comes 
to  the  election,  yet  (as  Junius  says),  ^  Populus  non  solus  judicat 
sed  praseunte  et  moderante  actionem  clero  et  presbyterio' — Let 
the  elders  of  the  congregation,  together  with  some  of  the  clergy 
concurring  with  them,  moderate  the  action,  and  go  before  the 
body  of  the  people."* 

Gillespie  did  not  regard  these  provisions  as  inconsistent  with 
the  great  principle  which  he  had  so  explicitly  asserted,  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers;  and,  accordingly, 
he  immediately  added  these  words : — "  Would  to  God  that  these 
things  were  observed  by  all  who  desire  the  worthy  office  of  a 
pastor ;  for  neither  the  patron's  presentation,  nor  the  clergy's 
nomination,  examination,  and  recommendation,  nor  the  bishop's 
laying  on  of  hands  and  giving  of  institution,  nor  all  these  put 
together,  can  make  up  to  a  man  his  calling  to  be  pastor  to  such 
and  such  a  particular  flock,  without  their  own  free  election." 
He  afterwards  says,  "  Not  that  we  think  a  man  presented  to  a 
benefice  that  hath  curam  animarum  cannot  be  lawfully  elected ; 
but  because  of  the  often  and  ordinary  abuse  of  this  unnecessary 
custom,  we  could  wish  it  abolished  by  princes." 

The  last  remark  is  important,  as  illustrating  the  principles  on 
which  men  may  condemn  patronage  as  a  system  and  testify  against 
it,  while  they  themselves  have  received  a  presentation  from  a 
patron.  Gillespie  evidently  thought,  that  even  along  with  patron- 
age and  presentations,  there  might  be,  in  many  cases,  the  substance 
of  what  was  needful  to  constitute  lawful  election, — namely,  such 
an  expression  of  desire  for  the  appointment  of  a  particular  person 
or  such  a  consent,  as  the  Scriptures  show  it  to  be  the  right  of  the 
Christian  people  freely  to  give  or  withhold ;  and,  in  such  instances, 
the  presentation  of  the  patron  is  a  mere  accompanying  circum- 
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stance,  the  proper  effect  of  which  is  to  give  a  legal  claim  to  the 
fruits  of  the  benefice,  but  which  does  not  otherwise  materially 
affect  the  process,  or  deprive  it  of  anything  necessary  for  laying 
the  foundation,  in  a  scriptural  way,  of  a  pastoral  relation.  We 
think  that  no  man  who  holds  scriptural  views  of  the  pastoral 
relation  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  should,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, enter  upon  the  pastoral  office,  unless  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  people  desire  to  have  him,  or  at  least  are 
willing  to  receive  him.  But  when  such  a  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing exists  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  w^ould  have 
virtually  made  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presbytery, 
minister  of  that  congregation,  had  no  right  of  patronage  existed, 
then  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  ground  for  scrupling  on 
account  of  the  accompanying  circumstance  of  the  presentation 
and  its  acceptance,  or  for  doubting  that  he  may  honestly  and 
consistently  testify  against  patronage  as  an  unlawful  and  sinful 
system.  The  objection  to  patronage,  as  a  system,  is,  that  it  intro- 
duces into  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  scheme  and 
influence  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore,  on 
Presbyterian  principles,  unlawful ;  and  that  it  vests  in  men,  upon 
a  merely  secular  ground,  a  power  which  they  may,  and  often  do, 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  excluding  the  arrange- 
ments which  Christ  has  made  for  the  settlement  of  ministers. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  patronage  as  a  system ;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  system,  it  ought  to  be  denounced,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  its  abolition.  But  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  that,  as  Gillespie  says,  "  a  man  presented  to  a  bene- 
fice" may  not  also  "be  lawfully  elected;"  that  everything  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  found  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  lawful 
vocation,  while  yet  the  system  may,  and  should,  be  denounced  as 
altogether  unwarranted,  and  as  vesting  in  men  a  power  which 
may  enable  them,  if  they  choose,  to  interfere  with  lawful  election, 
and  to  exclude  the  fair  operation  of  the  principles  which  Christ 
has  revealed  regarding  it.  There  may  be  lawful  elections  where 
the  right  of  patronage  exists,  and  every  man  is  bound  to  see  that 
in  his  own  case  there  be  the  substance  of  what  is  necessary  to 
constitute  lawful  election  ;  but — to  use  Gillespie's  idea — "  because 
of  the  often  and  ordinary  abuse"  of  this  right  in  the  way  of 
preventing  or  obstructing  a  lawful  election,  it  ought,  as  a  system, 
to  be  denounced  and  abolished. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  the  anti-patronage  men  of  the  present  day 
to  find  that  the  principles  on  which  they  act  were  sanctioned  by 
so  high  an  authority. 

Let  us  now  show  that  Baillie  himself  has  asserted  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  In  a  passage  formerly 
referred  to  for  a  different  purpose,  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
his  "Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  published  in  1645, 
he  says, — "  They  (the  Independents)  thus  reason, — '  Whoever  do 
elect  the  officers,  they  have  power  to  ordain  them,  and,  upon  just 
cause,  to  depose  and  excommunicate  them.  But  the  people  do 
elect  their  officers.  Ergo.'  Answer.  The  major  is  denied,  for, 
first,  Election  is  no  act  of  power.  Suppose  it  a  privilege,  yet 
there  is  no  jurisdiction  in  it  at  all ;  but  ordination  is  an  act  of 
jurisdiction,  it  is  an  authoritative  mission,  and  putting  of  a  man 
into  a  spiritual  office.  The  people,  though  they  have  the  right 
and  possession  by  scriptural  practice  of  the  one,  yet  they  never 
had  either  the  right  or  possession  of  the  other.  Secondly,  Suj>- 
pose  the  maxim  were  true,  whereof  yet  I  much  doubt,  unless  it  be 
well  limited,  ejus  est  destituere  ciijus  instituere,  that  they  who  give 
authority  have  power  to  take  it  back  again  ;  yet  we  deny  that  the 
people  who  elect  give  any  authority  or  office  at  all ;  their  election 
is,  at  most,  but  an  antecedent  siiie  quo  non ;  it  is  the  presbytery 
only  who,  by  their  ordination,  do  confer  the  office  upon  the  elect 
person."* 

In  connection  with  this  explicit  testimony  of  Baillie,  that  the 
people  "  have  the  right  and  possession,  by  scriptural  practice,"  of 
the  election  of  their  ministers,  it  is  important  to  notice  that,  by 
his  own  account,  the  only  modification  which  he  wished  of  the 
Directory  of  1649  was,  "that  the  presbyteries  ought  to  recom- 
mend to  the  session  men  to  be  elected,  without  prejudice  to  their 
liberty  to  add  whom  they  think  fit ;"  and  this  he  manifestly  did 
not  think  inconsistent  with  the  session's  right  to  elect,  any  more 
than  Gillespie  thought  the  presbytery's  recommending  men  to 
the  congregation  inconsistent  with  the  people's  right  to  elect. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  very  explicit  declaration  of  Living- 
ston's on  popular  election ;  but  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a 
Protester,  makes  it  highly  probable  that,  upon  this  subject  too, 
he  agreed  with  Rutherford  and  James  Guthrie,  especially  as  we 
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find  that  he  was  associated  with  them  in  the  appHcation  made  to 
Parliament  on  this  occasion  for  the  aboHtion  of  patronage.  From 
these  extracts  it  is  manifest,  that  these  men  must  either  have 
entirely  changed  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  popular  election, 
or  else  that  they  regarded  the  Directory  of  1649  as  not  being 
really  and  in  substance  inconsistent  with  it.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  very  unlikely,  while  a  great  deal  may  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  second. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Calvin  and  Beza  were  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  consent  of  the  people  as  being  substantially  the 
same  thing  with  their  election ;  and  the  statement  is  true  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformers.  The  latter  Confession  of  Helvetia, 
which  was  approved  of  by  most  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
which  was  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1566,  with  the  exception  of  the  countenance  it  gives  to  a  few 
anniversary  holidays,  thus  states  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon 
this  important  subject : — "  Vocentur  et  eligantur  electione  eccle- 
siastica  et  legitima  ministri  ecclesise :  id  est,  eligantur  religiose  ab 
ecclesia,  vel  ad  hoc  deputatis  ab  ecclesia,  ordine  justo,  et  absque 
turba,  seditionibus,  et  contentione."  * 

When  ministers  were  chosen  by  persons  deputed  by  the  church 
for  that  purpose,  or  by  a  small  body  representing  the  congrega- 
tion, such  as  a  committee  appointed  by  them,  then,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  congregation  would  only  give  their  consent  to  the  proposal 
that  might  be  made  to  them  by  their  representatives,  and  would 
not  formall)''  elect ;  and  thus  this  Confession,  speaking  the  voice 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  churches,  while  it  distinctly 
asserts  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  and  thereby,  of  course,  excludes  the  interference  of  any 
foreign  or  secular  authority,  does  also  plainly  imply,  that  it 
mattered  little,  so  far  as  principle  was  concerned,  whether  the 
election,  properly  so  called,  was  made  directly  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation or  by  a  small  body  representing  them, — the  consent  of 
the  congregation  to  any  nomination  that  might  be  made  by  the 
deputies  being  of  course  indispensable. 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  formal  provision  upon  this  subject 
in  the  disciphne  of  the  lleformed  Church  of  France.  The  Con- 
sistory had  the  initiative ;  but  as  the  congregation  were  entitled 
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to  have  the  presentee  set  aside  if  "they  were  dissatisfied  with 
him,"  this  practically  secured,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  substantial 
choice  to  the  people  ;  and  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  a  church 
upon  one  occasion  complained  that  "  they  were  deprived  of  their 
freedom  and  privilege  in  elections."  And  moreover,  we  find, 
that  not  only  Calvin,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  Beza,  who  presided  over  one 
of  its  National  Synods  and  subscribed  its  discipline,  but  most  of 
the  leading  men  w^ho  have  adorned  that  church,  have  maintained 
the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  own 
ministers ;  whence  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  have  regarded  their 
discipline  as  substantially  providing  for  carrying  this  principle 
into  effect ;  that  what  they  contended  for  was  a  principle,  and  not 
a  form  ;  that  they  believed  the  essence  of  the  matter,  that  which 
was  alone  indispensable,  was  the  consent  of  the  congregation ; 
and  that  they  saw  and  felt,  that  if  all  foreign  and  secular  influence 
were  excluded,  and  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  the  people's 
consent  were  honestly  acted  upon,  this  was  practically  and  sub- 
stantially to  give  them,  in  general  and  ordinary  cases,  the  elec- 
tion ; — in  short,  that  while  they  maintained  the  people's  right  to 
choose  their  own  minister,  they  admitted  the  propriety  of  laying 
down  some  regulations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  right  should 
be  "usually  exercised, — with  the  view,  especially,  of  providing  for 
the  cordial  and  harmonious  exercise  of  the  respective  functions  of 
presbyteries  and  people  in  the  calling  of  ministers. 

The  same  general  views  also  prevailed  among  the  Reformers 
of  our  own  church.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  while  ex- 
plicitly laying  down  the  principle,  "that  it  appertaineth  to  the 
people,  and  to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister," 
also  declares,  that  "  the  admission  of  ministers  to  their  offices  must 
consist  in  the  consent  of  the  people  and  church  whereto  they  shall 
be  appointed,  and  approbation  of  the  learned  ministers  appointed 
for  their  examination."  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  John  Knox,  renounced  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  popular  election.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  Andrew  Melville  agreed  with  Beza  in  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  We  have  pro- 
duced good  ground  for  believing,  that  "the  judgment  of  the 
eldership,  and  consent  of  the  congregation,"  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  were  intended  as  substantially  the  same  with  "  the 
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consent  of  the  people  and  approbation  of  the  ministers"  in  the 
First.  There  is  reason  to  think  that,  under  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  while  the  presbytery  might  generally  recommend  men 
to  vacant  congregations,  the  ordinary  practice  was  substantially 
tantamount  to  popular  election.  It  is  certain,  that  after  the 
restoration  of  Presbytery  in  1638,  when  the  leading  men  in  the 
church  held  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect,  the  ordinary  practice 
was  for  the  session  to  nominate,  "  with  the  consent  and  good-liking 
of  the  people ;"  which,  in  general,  must  have  been  virtually 
allowing  the  people  to  choose.  And  on  all  these  grounds,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  conclude^  that  when  the  Assembly  of  1649 
embodied  in  a  Directory  what  had  previously  been  the  general 
practice,  though  never  sanctioned  by  a  positive  law,  by  giving 
the  nomination  or  initiative  to  the  session,  and  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  they  did  not  intend  to  abandon  the  principle 
of  popular  election,  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  they  generally 
entertained,  and  which  the  leading  men  among  them  had  pub- 
licly asserted  in  their  works,  but  that  they  meant  merely  to  pro- 
vide regulations  as  to  the  precise  way  and  manner  in  which  that 
right  was  to  be  actually  exercised. 

As  the  only  parties  who  had  ever,  previously  to  1649,  been 
recognised  by  the  standards  and  laws  of  the  church,  as  entitled 
to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  were  the  presbytery 
and  the  people,  while  yet  we  find,  that  after  the  restoration  of 
Presbytery  in  1638,  the  actual  practice  was  for  the  session  to  have 
the  initiative  with  the  consent  and  good-liking  of  the  people,  it  is 
plain  that  the  session  must  have  come  gradually  into  the  posses- 
sion of  this  power,  merely  because  they  really  were,  and  were 
usually  regarded  as  being,  the  organs  and  representatives  of  the 
congregation, — a  view  that  is  all  the  more  probable,  because  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  elders  were  then  elected,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  by  the  people.  The  Directory  itself  contains  a  plain 
enough  indication  that  the  elders  were  then  usually  regarded  as 
the  organs  and  representatives  of  the  congregation,  in  the  provi- 
sion, "  that  if  the  congregation  have  a  desire  to  hear  any  other 
preachers"  than  those  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  supply  the 
vacant  pulpit,  "  they  (the  presbytery)  will  endeavour  to  procure 
them  a  hearing  of  that  person  or  persons,  upon  the  suit  of  the 
elders  to  the  presbytery."  Now,  here  it  is  the  desire  of  the  con- 
gregation to  hear  other  preachers  that  is  to  be  expressed,  and  that 
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is  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  presbytery ;  but  it  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  presbytery  by  the  elders,  who  are  thus  manifestly  recog- 
nised as  the  organs  and  representatives  of  the  congregation ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  the  presbytery  making  inti- 
mation to  the  congregation,  that  "  if  they  have  a  desire  to  hear 
other  preachers,  they  will  endeavour  to  procure  them  a  hearing 
of  them,"  is  of  itself  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  substantial  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  ministers.  This  idea  is  confirmed 
by  the  remark  of  Dr  M^Crie,  that  the  Directory  "  did  not  give  to 
the  session  the  formal  election,  but  merely  the  nomination  or  pro- 
posal of  a  person  to  the  congregation.  *If  the  people,  upon  an 
intimation  of  the  person  agreed  upon  hy  the  session,  acquiesce  and 
consent  to  the  said  person  ;  then  the  matter  being  reported  to  the 
Presbytery  by  commissioners  sent  from  the  session,  they  are  to 
proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  thus  elected.^ "  * 

Baillie  states  correctly  the  substance  of  the  views  which  are  set 
forth  in  Gillespie's  "  Miscellanies,"  and  which,  he  says,  were  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Assembly  of  1649,  and  intended  to  be  em- 
bodied in  their  Directory, — namely,  that  the  direction  (that  is,  a 
general  power  of  superintending  and  moderating)  was  the  presby- 
tery's, the  election  the  session's,  and  the  consent  the  people's ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  read  the  second  chapter  of 
this  work  with  attention,  without  seeing  that  the  general  scope 
and  spirit  of  it  are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  principle  of  popular 
election.  What  he  professes  formally  to  contend  for  is,  that  it  is 
"  necessarily  required  to  the  right  vocation  of  a  pastor,  that  he  be 
freely  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  eldership,  and  with  the  consent, 
tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  major  or  better  part  of  the  congregation, 
so  that  he  be  not  obtruded,  renitente  et  contradicente  ecclesia'^ 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  tendency  and  bearing  of  all  his 
leading  arguments  in  support  of  this  position  establish,  not  so 
much  the  session's  right  to  elect,  as  the  people's, — not  merely  the 
right  of  the  congregation  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  accord- 
ing to  their  own  convictions,  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  but 
substantially  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  His  first  class  of 
arguments  in  support  of  his  position  is  derived  from  Scripture ; 
and  here,  first,  he  refers  to  the  election  of  the  deacons  in  this 
way : — "  The  apostles  themselves  would  not  so  much  as  make 
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deacons  till  all  the  seven  were  chosen  and  presented  to  them  by 
the  church."  He  then  refers  to  Acts  xiv.  23,  in  this  way : — 
'^Secondly,  Elders,  both  ruling  and  preaching,  were  chosen  by 
most  voices  of  the  churches,  the  suffrages  being  signified  per 
'^ecpoTovLav,  that  is,  by  lifting  up  or  stretching  out  of  the  hand." 
And  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  import  of  the  word  ^(eiporovia^ . 
he  concludes  that  the  statement  implies  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
"ordained  such  men  to  be  elders  as  were  chosen  by  the  church  ;" 
or,  adopting  the  words  of  Calvin,  "they  two  made  or  created 
elders,  but  the  people  declared,  by  lifted-up  hands,  whom  they 
would  have  to  be  elders."  His  third  argument  from  Scripture  is 
this : — "  If  the  extraordinary  office-bearers  in  these  primitive 
times  were  not  chosen,  nor  put  into  their  functions  without  the 
church's  consent,  far  less  ought  there  now  to  be  any  intrusion 
of  ordinary  ministers  without  the  consent  of  the  church."  And 
under  this  head  he  refers,  among  other  passages,  to  the  election 
of  Matthias,  of  whom  he  says,  that  he  "  was  chosen  by  suffrage, 
— namely,  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples."  And  he  con- 
cludes this  branch  of  the  argument  in  the  words  of  the  ^lagdeburg 
Centuriators,  who  assert  that  it  is  proved  by  Scripture : — "  Neque 
apostolos  neque  alios  ecclesias  ministros  sibi  solis  sumpsisse  potes- 
tatem  ehgendi  et  ordinandi  presbyteros  et  diaconos,  sed  ecclesiae 
totius  suffragia  et  consensum  adhibuisse." 

He  next  refers  to  antiquity,  and  under  this  head  he  produces 
the  ordinary  passages  which  have  been  regarded  by  almost  all  but 
Papists  and  Prelatists  as  establishing,  that  in  primitive  times  the 
people  chose  their  own  ministers.  His  next  argument  is  derived 
"  from  the  judgment  of  sound  Protestant  churches  and  writers." 
After  quoting  from  several  of  the  Confessions,  he  refers  to  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  Reformers  and  most  eminent  Protestant 
divines, — Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Musculus,  Zanchius,  Junius,  etc., 
etc., — of  almost  all  of  whom  the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  they 
ascribed  not  merely  consent,  but  also  election,  to  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  used  the  word  consent  as  substantially  synonymous 
with  election.  Under  this  liead  he  also  quotes  indiscriminately  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline,  the  declaration  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1638,  the  extracts  which  we  formerly  quoted  from  "The 
Government  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  1640  and  1641,  to  which  we  referred. 

Under  the  head  of  the  concessions  of  adversaries,  he  refers  to 
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two  remarkable  testimonies  of  Bishop  Bilson  and  Dr  Field,  which 
we  shall  quote  for  the  pm'pose  of  showing  how  much  sounder 
principles  upon  this  point  have  been  held  by  learned  Episcopalians 
than  by  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Bilson,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  "The  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's 
Church,"  thus  writes  : — "  I  acknowledge  each  church  and  people 
that  have  not,  by  law,  custom,  or  consent,  restrained  themselves, 
stand  free,  by  God's  law,  to  admit,  maintain,  and  obey  no  man  as 
their  pastor  without  their  liking ;  and  so  the  people's  election  by 
themselves,  or  their  rulers,  dependeth  on  the  very  first  principles 
of  human  fellowships  and  assemblies;  for  which  cause,  though 
bishops,  by  God's  law,  have  power  to  examine  and  ordain  before 
any  man  be  placed  to  take  charge  of  souls,  yet  have  they  no 
power  to  impose  a  pastor  upon  any  church  against  their  wills,  nor 
to  force  them  to  yield  him  obedience  or  maintenance  w^ithout  their 
liking."*  Dr  Field,  in  his  book,  "  Of  the  Church,"  quotes  these 
very  words  of  Bilson,  and  adopts  them  as  his  own;  and  after 
adducing  the  usual  proofs,  that  the  people,  in  primitive  times,  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  ministers,  he  adds, — "  By  all  which  testi- 
monies, we  see  what  interest  anciently  the  people  had  in  the 
choice  of  their  bishops,  and  how  careful  good  bishops  were  that 
they  should  have  none  thrust  upon  them  against  their  wills, — that 
they  should  proceed  to  election  with  one  accord  if  it  might  be ;  or 
otherwise,  that  such  should  be  ordained  as  were  desired  by  the 
greater  part,  and  that  all  things  might  be  done  peaceably  and 
without  tumult."  t 

That  Gillespie  had  not  renounced,  and  did  not  mean  to  deny, 
the  principle  of  the  substantial  right  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of 
their  own  ministers,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  expressly  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  dissenting  from  the 
nomination  of  the  session,  that  "  they  desired  another  better,  or  as 
well  qualified,  by  whom  they  find  themselves  more  edified." 

All  this  fully  proves,  that  unless  Gillespie  was  an  arrant  fool, 
he  must  have  still  held,  in  substance,  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers ;  and  if  so,  then  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  also,  that  the  Assembly  of  1649  did  not 
regard  their  Directory  as  involving  a  denial  or  renunciation  of 
that  principle. 


*  C.  XV.  pp.  339,  340.  t  B.  v.  c.  liv.  pp.  688-9. 
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Mr  Robertson,  finding  that  Gillespie  had  said,  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  "  He  that  is  to  be  ordained,  be  not  obtruded 
against  the  congregation,  for  the  prelates  are  for  obtrusion,  the 
separation  for  a  popular  voting,  ergo,  let  us  go  in  a  medium ;" 
takes  occasion  to  insinuate,  "  that  his  previous  exertions  in  favour 
of  popular  election  had  not  resulted  from  clear  and  well-matured 
views."  Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  improbability  that  a  man  of 
Gillespie's  talents  and  learning  should  have  exhibited  inconsistency 
and  confusion  on  such  a  subject,  we  must  remind  Mr  Robertson, 
that  the  same  charge,  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  may  be  equally 
adduced  against  the  leading  Reformers,  who,  as  we  have  shown, 
sometimes  asserted  the  people's  right  to  elect,  sometimes  the 
necessity  of  their  consent ;  who  evidently  considered  these  state- 
ments as  substantially  synonymous ;  and  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  vesting  the  initiative  in  a  small  body  representing 
the  congregation,  as  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  elect,  but  merely  as  a  lawful  provision 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  ordinary  exercise. 

Calvin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  asserted  the  divine  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  said  also,  in  giving  a  compen- 
dious statement  of  this  matter, — "  Sic  igitur  fert  vera  ratio,  et  Dei 
mandatum,  ut  nemo  se  temere  ingerat,  nee  privatus  quisque  sibi 
Pastoris  munus  usurpet.  Sed  ut  Pastorum  judicio  electus,  et  gregi 
oblatus  ipso  consentiente  approbetur."  * 

Beza,  who  also  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  ministers,  subscribed  the  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France ;  and  so  in  many  other  instances  which  might  be  ad- 
duced. No  evidence  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  down  till  the 
period  of  the  abolition  of  patronage,  in  1649,  the  two  Books  of 
Discipline,  both  of  which  Gillespie  quotes  in  support  of  his  views, 
were  understood  to  contain  principles  substantially  different  upon 
this  point.  So  general — we  might  say,  so  universal — a  practice  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  stating  or  representing  this  matter  on  the 
part  of  such  men,  could  not  arise  from  confusion  or  inconsistency. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  to  vindicate  the 
consistency  and  accuracy  of  their  statements.  As  we  are  merely 
inquiring  into  the  question,  what  the  views  of  the  church  at  this 
period  were,  it  is  enough  to  prove,  that  they  did  not  see  or  think 


Epist.  et  Resp.,  p.  87. 
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that  these  different  statements  were  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
And  upon  this  ground,  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove, 
that  neither  Gillespie,  in  putting  forth  the  views  which  are  advo- 
cated in  his  "Miscellanies,"  nor  the  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  of 
1649,  in  preparing  the  Directory,  intended  to  renounce  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  election,  but  merely  meant  to  regulate  the  precise 
way  in  which  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  people  to  the  sub- 
stantial choice  of  their  own  ministers  was  to  be  exercised  in  prac- 
tice. Had  anything  more  than  this  been  supposed  to  be  intended 
or  implied  in  the  Directory,  assuredly  Rutherford  and  Wood 
would  have  argued  against  it  in  the  face  of  the  Assembly  as  well 
as  Calderwood. 

But  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the  matter  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  dispute  which  soon  after  broke  out 
between  the  Resolutioners  and  Protesters,  both  parties  asserted  or 
admitted  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers. 
The  Protesters,  indeed,  were  accused — and  apparently  with  justice 
— of  sometimes  intruding  ministers  upon  congregations,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  more  godly  party ;  although  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  they 
professed  to  disregard  the  opposition  of  those  only  who  they 
thought  had  justly  exposed  themselves  to  ecclesiastical  censures. 
We  have  nothing,  however,  to  do,  in  our  present  argument,  with 
their  practical  inconsistencies,  real  or  alleged,  but  only  with  their 
professed  principles ;  and  it  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  that 
the  Protesters,  of  whom  Rutherford  and  James  Guthrie  were  the 
leaders,  asserted  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  ministers.  But  the  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  Resolu- 
tioners. This  appears  from  various  statements  contained  in  the 
work  called  "  Review  and  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet,  entitled 
Protesters  no  Subverters,  and  Presbytery  no  Papacy."*  We 
do  not  quote  the  statements  referred  to,  as  they  rather  assume 
than  assert  the  people's  right  to  choose  their  ministers,  and  thus 
do  not  serve  the  double  purpose  of  many  of  the  quotations  we 
have  brought  forward, — namely,  of  at  once  showing  what  were 
the  views  held  by  the  authors,  and  also  illustrating  the  truths 
which  they  maintained.  The  statement  we  have  made  as  to  the 
views  entertained  upon  this  point,  both  by  Protesters  and  Resolu- 

*  Especially  pp.  15,  24,  26. 
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tioners,  will  not,  we  think,  be  questioned.  The  work  to  which  we 
have  referred,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Resolution  party,  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Wood,  who  was  a  decided  advocate  of 
popular  election. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  leading  men  of  the  church,  who  were 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  Directory  of  1649,  held,  both 
before  and  after  that  occasion,  the  right  of  the  Christian  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers ;  from  which,  we  think,  this  infer- 
ence certainly  follows,  that  the  Directory  was  not  understood  by 
those  who  framed  it  to  involve  a  denial  or  renunciation  of  that 
principle.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  some  of  the  leading  men 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Directory  were  the  more 
disposed  to  bring  under  regulation  the  actual  exercise  of  this  right 
of  the  people  by  giving  the  initiative  to  the  session,  and  even  to 
modify  somewhat  their  ordinary  mode  of  speaking  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  consecjuence  of  the  extravagant  assertions  about  the  su- 
preme and  uncontrolled  power  of  the  people  in  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  which  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Independents — although 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  neither  Rutherford  nor  Wood, 
who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  opposing  Congregational  prin- 
ciples, gave  any  symptoms  of  yielding  to  this  too  common  influence 
of  controversy;  but  no  evidence  has  been,  or  can  be  produced, 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  any  of  its  leading  men,  had,  up 
till  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  renounced  or  abandoned  the 
great  Protestant  doctrine  taught  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
that  "  it  appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  congre- 
gation, to  elect  their  minister." 

It  is  enough,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  purpose  of  our  present 
argument,  when  we  are  merely  inquiring  into  the  matter  of  fact, 
as  to  the  views  which  the  church  at  this  time  entertained,  to  prove 
that  the  Assembly  of  1649  did  not  regard  the  Directory  as  con- 
taining or  implying  a  renunciation  of  the  principle  of  popular 
election ;  but  as  we  have  found  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
general  mode  of  statement  adopted  upon  this  subject  by  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  divines,  and  as  it  has,  therefore,  probably  some 
foundation  in  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  case,  and  may  also 
illustrate  the  views  of  the  anti-patronage  men  of  the  present 
day,  we  think  it  proper  to  give  some  farther  explanation  of  the 
matter,  and  would  request  attention  to  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 
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1.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Scripture  gives  anything  Hke  a 
directory  for  the  election  of  ministers,  but  merely  that  it  sanctions 
some  general  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  this  matter.  On 
this  ground,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  men,  who  in  the  main 
agree  in  their  views  of  what  Scripture  sanctions  upon  this  subject, 
may  differ  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  certain  practical 
arrangements ;  and  how  men  who,  upon  the  whole,  prefer  a  some- 
what different  plan,  may  yet  concur  in  a  variety  of  arrangements 
as  to  the  details,  provided  the  leading  principles,  which  alone  the 
word  of  God  establishes,  be  substantially  maintained.  The  great 
problem  to  be  solved  is  to  settle,  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly 1645,  "  the  distinct  rights  of  presbyteries  and  people  in  the 
calling  of  ministers."  The  Church  of  Scotland,  for  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  Reformation,  was  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  no 
party  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  calling  of  ministers, 
except  the  presbytery  and  the  people;  and  this  is  certainly  a 
scriptural  principle.  But  it  has  never  been,  and  is  not  now,  con- 
tended, that  there  are  materials  in  Scripture  for  settling  in  detail 
the  precise  place  and  influence  which  the  presbytery  and  the  people 
ought  respectively  to  possess ;  and  it  is  not  alleged  that  there  is 
anything  in  Scripture  to  render  it  unlawful  for  the  people  usually 
to  exercise  their  right  in  this  matter  by  representatives  or  com- 
missioners. The  leading  outlines  of  the  place  that  ought  to  be 
occupied  by  the  presbytery  and  the  people,  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  may  be  clearly  enough  traced  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
but  the  details  cannot  be  established  by  satisfactory  evidence.  A 
difference  about  details  not  clearly  determined  in  Scripture,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  difference  about  principles  which  rest 
upon  scriptural  authority.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  divines 
who  have  discussed  this  subject  have  not  always  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  themselves  to  a  definite  and  uniform  mode  of 
speaking  in  regard  to  it ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Ruther- 
ford and  Wood,  while  they  would  have  preferred  giving  to  the 
people  greater  prominence  in  the  election  of  ministers  than  the 
Directory  of  1649  formally  assigned  to  them,  did  not  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  protest  against  it  in  the  Assembly. 

2.  The  Protestant  Reformers  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the 
Continent,  made  a  distinction  between  what  was  precisely  the 
right  mode  of  appointing  ministers,  and  what  was  necessary  or 
essential  to  the  substance  of  a  lawful  election ;  and  in  this  the 
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anti-patronage  men  of  the  present  day  agree  with  them.  They 
thought,  and  so  do  we,  that  the  right  mode  of  appointing  mini- 
sters is,  that  the  congregation  should  select  their  pastor  from 
among  those  declared  to  be  qualified  by  the  church  courts. 
They  rested  this  doctrine  upon  such  grounds  as  these, — that  no 
single  individual,  and  least  of  all,  one  who  has  only  a  secular 
qualification,  has  a  right  to  exercise  any  independent  authority  in 
the  nomination  of  ministers ;  and  that  the  scriptural  examples  on 
this  point,  while  they  establish  the  right  of  the  office-bearers  to  a 
large  share  of  influence  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  do  not 
seem  to  give  them  the  initiative  or  nomination,  but  to  leave  this 
to  the  people, — reserving  fully  to  church  courts  the  right  of 
determining  beforehand  the  whole  subject  of  qualifications,  and 
of  deciding  afterwards  whether  they  will  admit  and  ordain  the 
person  elected  and  recommended  by  the  people.  But  the  Re- 
formers also  held,  and  so  do  we,  that  the  great  essential  prerequi- 
site to  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relation  is  the  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  that,  provided  the  interference  of  any  unlawful 
authority,  such  as  that  of  lay  patrons,  were  excluded,  and  the  free 
consent  of  the  congregation  fully  secured,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  settle  where  the  mere  initiative,  or  the  right 
of  first  suggestion  or  recommendation,  should  be  lodged.  Every 
argument  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose,  obviously 
concludes,  a  fortiori,  in  favour  of  their  right  to  give  or  withhold 
their  consent ;  but,  besides  the  particular  statements  of  Scripture 
which  bear  immediately  upon  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  and  seem  to  sanction  the  people's  right  to  choose,  there 
are  other  very  important  scriptural  principles, — indeed,  most  of 
those  on  which  the  whole  reformation  from  Popery  is  founded, — 
which,  without  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  initiative, 
tell  conclusively  against  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude, 
and  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent.  In  short, 
the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent  is  more  fully  and  explicitly 
revealed  in  Scripture,  than  any  provision  about  the  mere  initia- 
tive ;  and  it  is  also  much  more  important  in  itself,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  pastoral  relation  and 
the  ends  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

As  the  presbytery  and  the  people  have  each,  on  scriptural  and 
Presbyterian  principles,  a  free  negative  upon  the  settlement  of  a 
minister,  it  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  essence  of  a  right  ad- 
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justment  of  this  matter,  whether  the  process  should  commence  by 
the  presbytery  recommending  to  the  people  a  few  individuals,  any 
one  of  whom  they  are  willing  to  induct  and  ordain,  or  by  the  people 
recommending  one  to  the  presbytery ;  although  we  think  there 
are  strong  reasons  of  expediency  against  the  church  courts  inter- 
fering authoritatively  in  the  nomination.  Indeed,  even  when  the 
election  of  their  ministers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  is  and 
must  be  practically  and  substantially  only  a  consent  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  body  of  a  congregation  give  to  the 
settlement ;  as  the  individual  ultimately  inducted  is  usually  sug- 
gested at  first  by  one  or  a  few  individuals,  who  succeed  in  per- 
suading the  majority  of  the  congregation  to  concur  in  supporting 
the  individual  whom  they  have  suggested.  So  it  is  also  with  the 
formation  of  the  conjugal  relation.  It  is  a  universally  admitted 
maxim,  that  consensus  facit  matrimonium  ;  and  it  is  also  generally 
admitted  that  the  parties  are  entitled  to  a  free  choice,  as  to  entering 
upon  this  relation.  But  the  consent  is  still  the  one  essential  thing. 
It  signifies  little  in  what  way  the  attention  of  the  parties  may  have 
been  first  directed  towards  each  other ;  whether  by  their  own  free 
selection,  or  by  what  we  commonly  call  accident,  or  by  the  persua- 
sions or  contrivances  of  others,  provided  that  state  of  mind  and 
feeling  has  been  produced,  of  which  a  cordial  consent  to  enter  into 
the  conjugal  relation  is  the  natural  result  and  expression.  It  is  of 
importance,  indeed,  that  no  other  party  shall  be  permitted  to 
interfere  authoritatively  in  this  matter  in  the  way  of  limiting  men's 
right  to  choose  for  themselves,  or  even  of  imposing  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  a  particular  individual  proposed  to  them. 
But  when  all  authoritative  interference  of  this  kind  is  excluded, 
then  the  matter  is  substantially  upon  a  right  footing,  if  there  be 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  the  only  thing  necessary  or  essential  to 
the  formation  of  the  conjugal  relation.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
pastoral  relation.  It  is  of  importance  that  no  party  unauthorized 
to  interfere  in  this  matter,  shall  be  allowed  to  interpose  in  the  way 
of  restraining  or  limiting  either  the  presbytery  or  the  people  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  functions  ;  and,  on  this  ground,  we 
decidedly  condemn  patronage  :  but  if  the  matter  were  left  to  those 
who  alone  have  any  right  to  interfere  in  it, — namely,  the  presbytery 
and  the  people, — and  if  it  were  fully  secured,  that  the  free  consent 
of  the  people  was  indispensable,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  substance  of  the  matter,  what 
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particular  provision  was  made  about  the  mere  initiative  or  first 
suggestion,  or  whether  any  definite  provision  was  made  for  it  at 
all. 

Election,  then,  by  the  people,  is  the  proper  mode  of  appointing 
ministers,  and  this  right  they  may  exercise  either  by  themselves  or 
by  their  representatives  ;  but  the  essential  thing — that  which  alone 
it  is  a  matter  of  imperative  duty  to  have  absolutely  secured  as  in- 
dispensable— is,  that  no  man  be  settled  without  the  consent,  or 
against  the  will,  of  the  congregation. 

That  these  views  have  been  generally  entertained,  and  that 
they  are  in  themselves  natural  and  reasonable,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  in  some  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  church  there  has  been 
neither  a  fixed  directory  nor  a  rigidly  uniform  practice  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  ministers.  The  following  is  Father  Paul's 
testimony  as  to  the  practice  of  the  early  church.  Speaking  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  he  says :  "  Quant  a  la  maniere  d'dhre 
les  ministres  j'ai  deja  dit,  que  les  Apotres  voulurent,  que  les 
Eveques,  les  Pretres  et  les  autres  Ministres  de  la  parole  de  Dieu, 
comme  aussis  les  Diacres  etablis  Ministres  du  temporel,  fussent 
^lus  par  tout  le  corps  des  Fideles,  et  puis  ordonn^s  par  les  Eveques 
en  leur  imposant  les  mains  sur  la  tete ;  ce  qui  dura  sans  nulle 
alteration. — Les  Pretres,  les  Diacres,  et  les  autres  clercs,  etoient 
presentes  par  le  peuple,  et  ordonnes  par  I'Eveque,  ou  bien  nommc^s 
par  I'Eveque  et  puis  ordonnes  avec  le  consentement  du  peuple. 
Un  inconnu  n'etoit  jamais  recu,  ni  I'Eveque  n'ordonnoit  jamais 
ceux  que  le  peuple  n'approuvoit  et  ne  proposoit  pas,  et  I'interven- 
tion  du  peuple  etoit  crue  si  necessaire  que  le  Pape  S.  Leon  prouve 
a  fond  I'invalidite  de  I'ordination  d'un  Eveque  quis  n'auroit  pas 
I'agr^ment  du  peuple,  de  quoi  conviennent  tons  les  Saints  Peres 
de  ce  temps  la."* 

Mosheim's  account  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  is  to 
the  same  effect: — "Antiquis  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  tem- 
poribus,  hoc  commendandi  aut  prcesentandi  jus  (exercised  by  the 
clergy)  nullam  populi  Christiani  libertati  vim  afferebat ;  libere 
enim  repudiare  poterat  plebs,  nulla  dissensus  sid  ratione  redditd, 
quos  aut  episcopus  aut  presbyteri  suo  judicio  honestaverant, 
aliosque  aut  sibimet  ipse  prasficere  aut  a  presbyteris  poscere."t 


*  "  Traits  des  Benefices,"  pp.  32-34.  I      t ''  Coraraentarii  de  Rebus  Christiau- 

I  orum,"  p.  129. 
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The  following  passage  from  the  sixth  of  Campbell's  "Lectures 
on  Ecclesiastical  History,"  at  once  asserts  and  accounts  for  the  fact 
of  the  absence  of  a  uniform  rule  and  practice  in  the  early  church; 
while  it  also  plainly  implies,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  only  two 
theories  upon  this  subject  which,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
Scripture  and  antiquity,  could  stand  an  investigation,  were  these  : 
That  the  people  were  entitled  to  choose  their  ministers;  or  at  least, 
tliat  they  had  a  full  and  absolute  negative  upon  the  settlement : — 
"  Some  expressions  in  ancient  authors  seem  to  favour  the  opinion, 
that  these  also  (pastors  as  well  as  deacons)  were  constituted  in 
consequence  of  the  election  of  the  people.  Other  expressions 
favour  more  the  notion,  that  the  choice  was  in  the  presbytery,  who 
proposed  the  candidate  they  had  elected  to  the  people ;  and  that 
the  people  had  the  power  of  rejecting,  without  assigning  a  reason^ 
when  they  did  not  approve  the  choice.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
different  methods,  in  this  respect,  obtained  in  different  congrega- 
tions. From  Scripture  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  conclud- 
ing positively  on  either  side. — It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  among 
people  so  artless,  and  at  the  same  time  so  charitable,  as  we  have 
reason  to  think  the  first  Christian  societies  actually  were,  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  different  orders 
would  be  accurately  chalked  out.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  people,  in  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  knowledge,  zeal,  and  ex- 
perience of  their  pastors,  would  desire,  before  everything,  to  know 
whom  they,  who  were  the  fitest  judges,  and  had  the  same  objects 
in  view,  would  think  proper  to  recommend ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pastors  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people,  would  account  their  disapprobation  of  a  candi- 
date a  suffijcient  reason  for  making  another  choice^* 

The  ordinary  practice  of  our  own  church  seems  to  have  been 
substantially  the  same  during  the  lifetime  of  Andrew  Melville. 
The  following  is  Dr  M'Crie's  testimony  upon  this  point ;  and 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  carped  at,  it  has  never  been  dis- 
proved : — "  The  practice  appears  to  have  varied  in  different  places. 
Sometimes  the  General  Assembly  or  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds 
nominated  or  recommended  a  minister,  either  of  their  own  accord, 
or  at  the  desire  of  the  session  or  congregation.  In  some  instances,  the 
election  was  by  the  session,  or  by  the  session  and  principal  persons 


*  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 
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of  the  parish,  and  in  others  by  the  votes  of  the  congregation  at 
large.  Sometimes  the  congregation  elected  the  individuals  them- 
selves ;  at  other  times,  they  nominated  the  electors  from  among 
themselves ;  and  at  other  times  they  referred  the  choice  to  the 
presbytery.  But  in  whatever  way  this  was  conducted,  the  general 
consent  of  the  people  was  considered  as  requisite  before  proceeding 
to  admission;  and  the  church  courts  exerted  themselves  in  obtaining 
the  presentation  for  the  person  who  was  acceptable  to  the  parish."  * 

We  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  what 
was  the  substantial  doctrine  of  the  church  at  the  periods  referred 
to  in  these  quotations ;  but  the  fact  that  there  was  no  fixed 
directory,  and  no  exactly  uniform  practice,  strongly  confirms  the 
views  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  It  is  proper  also 
to  state,  in  order  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  tliat  we  do 
not  intend,  by  producing  these  quotations,  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  no  fixed  directory  now ;  for  we  are  convinced,  that  if 
there  be  any  one  lesson  which  is  more  clearly  and  impressively 
taught  us,  upon  this  point,  by  the  whole  history  of  the  church 
than  another,  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  and  definite  rule,  in 
order  to  protect  the  people  against  the  usurpations  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy. 

Some  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  people  have  made  statements  which  imply  their  concur- 
rence in  the  substance  of  what  has  now  been  said.  The  following 
striking  testimony  to  this  effect  is  from  Dr  John  Owen,  in  his 
"Discourse  of  Spiritual  Gifts  :" — "  The  outward  way  and  order 
whereby  a  church  may  call  any  person  unto  the  office  of  the 
ministry  among  them  and  over  them,  is  by  their  joint  solemn  sub- 
mission unto  him  in  the  Lord,  as  unto  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  this  office,  testified  by  their  choice  and  election  of  him.  It  is 
concerning  this  outward  order  that  all  the  world  is  filled  with 
disputes  about  the  call  of  men  unto  the  ministry,  which  yet  in 
truth  is  of  the  least  concernment  therein.  For  whatever  manner 
c»r  order  be  observed  herein,  if  the  thiiiirs  before  mentioned  be 
not  premised  thereunto,  it  is  of  no  validity  or  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  grant  that  the  authority  of  the  ministry  dependeth  on 
the  law,  ordinance,  and  institution  of  Christ, — that  He  calls  men 
unto  this  office  by  the  collation  of  spiritual  gifts  unto  them, — and 
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that  the  actings  of  the  church  herein  is  but  an  instituted  moral  means 
of  communicating  office-power  from  Christ  Himself  unto  any;  and 
let  but  such  other  things  be  observed  as  the  light  and  law  of  na- 
ture requireth  in  cases  of  an  alike  kind,  and  the  outward  mode  of 
the  churches  acting  herein  need  not  much  be  contended  about. 
It  may  he  proved  to  he  a  heam  of  truth  from  the  light  of  nature,  that 
no  man  should  he  imposed  on  a  church  for  their  minister  against  their 
wills,  or  without  their  express  consent ;  considering  that  his  whole 
work  is  to  be  conversant  about  their  understandings,  judgments, 
wills,  and  affections ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  by  their  choice 
and  election,  as  the  Scripture  doth  manifestly  declare,  Numb, 
viii.  9,  10 ;  Acts  i.  23,  26,  vi.  3,  5,  xiv.  23 ;  so  that  it  was  for 
some  ages  observed  sacredly  in  the  primitive  churches,  cannot 
modestly  be  denied.  But  how  far  any  people  or  church  may 
commit  over  this  power  of  declaring  their  consent  and  acquies- 
cency  unto  others  to  act  for  them,  and  as  it  were  in  their  stead, 
so  as  that  the  call  to  office  should  yet  be  valid,  provided  the  former 
rules  be  observed,  I  will  not  much  dispute  with  any,  though  I 
approve  only  of  what  maketh  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  primi- 
tive pattern  that  the  circumstances  of  things  are  capable  of."  * 

The  Original  Seceders,  in  their  first  Testimony,  published  in 
1734,  made  the  following  statement,  plainly  implying  a  conviction 
that,  in  general  estimation,  the  regulation  of  the  initiative  was 
neither  so  clearly  determined,  nor  so  important  in  itself,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  people's  consent  and  the  unlawfulness  of  intru- 
sion : — "  Whatever  disputes  have  been  about  the  right  of  the 
Christian  people  to  elect  their  own  pastors,  yet  we  know  few 
or  none  that  have  pretended  to  defend  the  warrantableness  of 
imposing  a  minister  upon  a  dissenting  and  reclaiming  people ; 
but  such  violent  intrusions  are  very  common  at  this  day,  whereby 
the  great  end  and  design  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  in  the  edification 
of  souls,  is  defeated ;  innumerable  divisions  and  convulsions  in  the 
body  of  Christ  occasioned ;  the  spirits  of  the  godly  grieved,  and 
their  affections  alienated ;  and  the  unity  of  the  church  broken  and 
ruined."  f 

We  have  also  a  remarkable  statement  upon  this  point  in  Dr 
M'Crie's  "What  Ought  the  General  Assembly  to  Do?"— "In 


*  Owen's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  331  ;  |      f  "  Re-Exhibition,"  p.  47. 
Russell's  ed. 
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1649,  the  Parliament  abolished  patronage,  leaving  it  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  settle  the  mode  of  election;  and  the 
Assembly  found  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the  point  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year.  The  members  of  that  Assembly  were  not  all 
of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  measure  adopted,  and  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  final ;  but  even  under  that  plan  religion  flourished, 
in  circumstances  otherwise  unpropitious,  until  Episcopacy,  with 
patronage  in  its  train,  blasted  at  once  the  tree  and  its  fruits. 
What  is  to  hinder  the  ensuing  Assembly  to  declare  that,  in  the 
event  of  patronage  being  abolished,  parishes  shall  be  settled 
according  to  the  Act  1649,  until,  after  due  deliberation,  it  shall 
have  taken  farther  order  in  that  matter?  To  such  an  interim 
arrangement,  the  warmest  friends  of  popular  rights,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  not  object.  Thus  the  subject  would  be  discussed 
calmly,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  everything  like  confusion. 
In  a  state  of  society  the  most  undoubted  rights  admit  of  being 
regulated ;  and  circumstances  may  occur  which  may  even  justify 
a  partial  and  temporary  restriction  of  their  exercise."  * 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  foolish  declamation  from  the  defend- 
ers of  patronage  about  the  differences  of  opinion  among  anti- 
patronage  men,  and  the  want  of  unanimity  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointing  ministers,  which  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  now 
in  operation.  This  is  a  topic  which  is  commonly  resorted  to  by 
those  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  discuss  the  subject  upon  its  merits;  and  perhaps  the  only 
answer  they  deserve,  is  to  be  told  that  no  system  of  nomination 
can  be  so  bad  as  that  which  vests  it  in  a  single  individual,  on  the 
ground  of  a  merely  secular  qualification. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  radical  difference  of  principle  between  those 
who  support  and  those  who  oppose  patronage  and  intrusion,  but 
there  is  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called  a  difference  of 
principle  among  anti-patronage  men.  Patronage  can  be  defended 
only  upon  Erastian,  and  intrusion  only  on  Popish,  principles; 
and  to  everything  Erastian  or  Popish,  anti-patronage  men  are  all 
decidedly  opposed.  If  any  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
them,  it  can  affect  only  the  details  of  a  complete  directory  to 
regulate  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  not  tlie  principles  on 
which  the  directory  ought  to  be  based.     Anti-patronage  men  arc, 

*  P.  47. 
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we  believe,  all  agreed  upon  these  fundamental  principles  : — first, 
That  the  pastoral  relation  should  not  be  formed  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties ;  secondly.  That  no  one  ought  to  have  any- 
right  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  church;  and,  thirdly,  That  the  presbytery,  the 
session,  and  the  congregation,  are  the  only  parties  who  should 
have  any  proper  or  formal  standing  in  the  appointment  of  mini- 
sters. These  are  manifestly  the  fundamental  principles  bearing 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  right  mode  of  regulating  this  matter ; 
and  when  anti-patronage  men  put  forth  these  principles,  and 
declare  their  adherence  to  them,  they  are  entitled  to  demand, 
upon  the  obvious  principles  of  sound  reasoning  and  common  sense, 
that  their  opponents  shall  grapple  with  them — shall  state  distinctly 
whether  they  admit  or  deny  them  ;  and  if  they  deny  them,  shall 
bring  forth,  fairly  and  manfully,  the  grounds  in  argument  on 
which  they  rest  their  denial.  If  our  opponents,  instead  of  grap- 
pling fairly  with  these  fundamental  principles,  should  turn  aside 
to  some  trifling  collateral  topics,  and  should  endeavour  to  raise 
some  confusion  about  differences,  real  or  alleged,  among  anti- 
patronage  men  concerning  mere  details,  then  they  are  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  men  who  are  either  incapable  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  upon  its  proper  merits,  or  averse  to  an  honest 
investigation  of  the  truth. 

If  the  Assembly  were  to  adopt  these  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  anti-patronage  men  are  agreed,  and  were  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  directory  for  the  settlement  of 
ministers  which  should  be  based  upon  them,  we  are  sure,  first. 
That  a  directory  would  quickly  and  easily  be  prepared,  in  which 
these  principles  would  be  fairly  and  honestly  applied;  and, 
secondly,  That  to  any  such  directory  no  anti-patronage  men, 
although  they  might  differ  about  the  expediency  of  some  of  the 
particular  details,  would  feel  themselves  called  upon,  as  a  matter 
of  principle  or  conscience,  to  give  any  decided  opposition. 

These  considerations  are  fitted,  we  think,  to  establish  the  con- 
sistency of  the  views  and  the  conduct  at  once  of  the  Reformers 
and  of  the  anti-patronage  men  of  our  own  day.  It  has  been 
proved,  that  the  anti-patronage  men  of  the  present  day  can  appeal, 
in  support  of  all  their  leading  views,  statements,  and  objects, — the 
principles  which  they  maintain,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
defend  them, — to  the  authority  of  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers, 
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— to  those  to  whom,  in  our  own  country,  we  are  indebted,  under 
God,  for  our  deliverance  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Popish  bondage, 
the  thraldom  of  Episcopal  domination,  and  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  crown.  We  have  also  said  enough  to  expose  the 
futility  of  some  charges  upon  this  point,  brought  against  us  by  the 
Dean  of  Faculty.*  That  learned  person  labours  to  establish  these 
two  positions, — first.  That  the  Veto  Act  substantially  secures  the 
popular  election  of  ministers  ;  and,  secondly.  That  those  who  hold 
the  scriptural  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers 
cannot  consistently  support  the  Veto  Act.  It  is  impossible  that 
both  these  positions  can  be  true,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  both  be  false ;  and  this  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  No  man 
who  has  contemplated,  with  anything  like  impartiality,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  last  six  years,  during  which 
the  Veto  Act  has  been  in  operation,  can  doubt  that  the  patrons 
have  still  a  very  large  influence  in  the  appointment  of  ministers, — 
that  they  can  still  do  a  great  deal,  though  not  with  the  same  abso- 
lute certainty  of  success  in  every  instance  as  before,  in  determin- 
ing who  shall  be  ministers  of  our  parishes.  The  patrons,  as  such, 
have  still  a  very  large  influence  in  this  matter — an  influence  which, 
we  fear,  will  henceforth  be  generally  exerted  for  evil  to  the  church 
and  to  religion,  and  which,  therefore,  we  earnestly  desire  to  see 
wholly  abolished.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  perfect  con- 
sistency of  maintaining  at  once,  that  no  minister  be  intruded  into 
any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,  and  also  that 
the  Christian  people  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  ministers ; 
and  men  who  may  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  force  of  our  argu- 
ment upon  this  subject,  may  be  expected  to  be  impressed  by  the 
fact,  that  both  these  positions  were  maintained,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  their  inconsistency,  by  the  primitive  church, — by  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformers, — and  by  all  the  most  able  and 
learned,  the  most  pious  and  useful  men,  that  have  adorned  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Nothing  occurs  after  the  Directory  of  1649  tliat  can  properly 
be  called  a  law  or  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  upon 
this  subject.  That  Directory  is  still  ecclesiastically  the  law  of  the 
church  ;  and  although  it  would  require  considerable  modifications 
to  make  it  suitable  to  the  greatly  altered  condition  of  the  com- 
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munity ;  yet  we  agree  with  Dr  M'Crle  in  thinking,  that  if  patron- 
age were  aboHshed,  it  might  properly  enongh  be  adopted  as  an 
interim  measure,  until  arrangements  were  made  for  securing  effi- 
ciently the  proper  rights  and  influence  of  the  people, — for  regulat- 
ing the  "  suit  and  calling  of  the  congregation." 

On  looking  back  on  the  ground  over  which  we  have  travelled, 
we  are  surely  warranted  to  express  our  astonishment  at  the  con- 
duct of  our  opponents  in  denouncing  the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act 
as  an  entire  innovation,  unknown  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  till 
1834 ;  and  to  adopt  the  language  of  Lord  Moncreiff,  "  It  is  in 
vain,  with  these  things  standing  in  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  to  say, 
that  the  idea  of  a  negative  by  a  majority,  as  a  test  of  the  congre- 
gation consenting  or  not,  is  a  thing  never  heard  of  before." 
When  the  Church  of  Scotland  passed  the  Veto  Act,  she  was 
obeying  the  command  of  God,  "  to  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way."  She  has  been  "  walking  therein;"  and 
although,  through  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  our  opponents,  she 
has  not  yet  "  found  rest,"  she  has  received  unequivocal  tokens  of 
the  Divine  countenance, — she  has  much  reason  to  "  thank  God 
and  to  take  courage," — good  ground  to  cherish  the  hope,  that  the 
walls  of  our  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt,  though  it  may  be  in 
"  troublous  times." 


Sec.  YIl.— Views  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,— UQO,  1690,  1712. 

Although  during  the  dark  and  dismal  period  that  intervened 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  glorious  Revolution,  we  find 
nothing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  law  or  constitution  of  our 
church,  there  are  many  plain  indications  of  the  views  then  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  Presbyterians  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
our  present  discussion ;  and  these  concur  with  all  the  evidence  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  in  supporting  the  right  of  the  people  to  the 
substantial  choice  of  their  ministers.  Lord  Medwyn,  among  other 
blunders,  says,  speaking  of  this  period,  "  It  is  singular  how  little 
patronage  came  into  discussion  at  this  time."  *  It  would  not 
have  been  singular  if  it  had  not  been  much  discussed,  when  there 
were  so  many  other  topics  of  importance  apparently  bearing  more 
directly  upon  the  question  of  present  duty.     But  the  fact  is,  that 
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it  did  come  not  a  little  into  discussion  at  this  time ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Lord  Medwyn  denying  this,  is  just  a  proof  that  he 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  in  his  investigations  to  fall  in  with 
any  of  the  works  in  which  Presbyterians,  during  this  period,  ex- 
plained the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  to  the  Episcopal 
church  as  by  law  established. 

In  1662,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  requiring  all  mini- 
sters who  had  entered  the  church  since  1649,  to  apply  to  the 
patron  for  a  presentation,  and  to  the  bishop  for  collation,  under 
pain  of  being  deprived.  And  this  Act,  along  with  one  or  two 
others,  was  enforced  by  an  Act  of  the  Privy  Council,  adopted  at 
Glasgow.  Of  this  Act  of  Council  Wodrow  says, — "  By  this  Act 
of  Glasgow,  near  a  third  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  were 
cast  out  of  their  charges  ;  and,  by  the  following  Acts  some  more, 
merely  for  conscience'  sake,  being  free  of  the  least  degree  of  dis- 
loyalty or  rebellion.  They  could  not  keep  holidays,  they  could  not 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  supremacy,  they  could  not  own 
patrons,  nor  subject  themselves  to  bishops ;  and  therefore  must  be 
turned  out."  * 

This  requirement  to  apply  to  the  patron  for  a  presentation, 
was  distinctly  adduced  by  the  Presbyterians  of  that  period,  as  one 
of  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity ;  not  that  they  reckoned 
it  in  itself  sinful  to  ask  or  accept  a  presentation,  but  because  they 
thought,  that  to  do  so  in  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  implied  a  profession  or  testimony  that  was  sinful ; 
and  in  illustrating  this  ground  of  their  nonconformity,  they  have 
left  us  distinct  and  explicit  testimonies,  both  as  to  the  scriptural 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  and  as 
to  the  actual  practice  in  this  matter  under  the  Directory  of  1649. 
Let  us  hear,  first,  the  sentiments  upon  this  point  of  Mr  Robert 
Douglas,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  who  being  generally 
with  the  army,  seems  to  have  been  seldom  or  never  present  at  the 
Assembly  of  Divines.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  man 
in  the  church  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  had  the  offer 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  St  Andrews,  if  he  would  have  conformed. 
Wodrow,  in  introducing  some  extracts  from  a  manuscript  work  of 
his,  entitled,  "  A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  coming  in  of  Prelacy  to 
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this  Kirk,"  describes  him  as  "  that  truly  great  man,  Mr  Eobert 
Douglas,  who,  for  his  prudence,  solidity,  and  reach,  was  equalled 
by  very  few  in  his  time."*  One  of  the  quotations  which  Wodrow 
gives  from  this  work  of  Douglas,  bears  upon  the  subject  now 
under  discussion,  and  is  as  follows  : — "  The  receiving  a  presenta- 
tion and  collation  may  be  accounted  a  small  matter,  but  who  con- 
siders it  well  will  find  it  very  weighty.  Taking  of  presentations 
condemns  the  removal  of  laic  patrons,  and  which  is  more,  con- 
demns the  call  from  the  people;  and  presentations  directed  to 
bishops,  condemn  the  call  from  the  presbytery."  f 

Tliis  statement  evidently  suggests  the  following  observations  : — 
It  implies.  First,  That  since  1649,  ministers  had  been  settled  upon 
a  call  from  the  people,  as  well  as  a  call  from  the  presbytery, — 
a  fact  decidedly  confirming  the  view  we  have  given  of  the  import 
of  the  Directory  of  1649. 

Secondly,  That  the  unlawfulness  of  applying  for  and  accepting 
a  presentation,  did  not  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
mere  act  itself  irrespective  of  accompanying  circumstances,  but  on 
this, — that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
the  acceptance  of  a  presentation  implied  a  testimony  against  the 
abolition  of  patronage  in  1649,  and  against  the  system  which  had 
since  prevailed  of  settling  ministers  upon  a  call  from  the  people. 

Thirdly,  That  the  scheme  of  settling  ministers  upon  a  call 
from  the  people  is  the  right  and  proper  mode  of  appointing  mini- 
sters, and  that  anything  implying  a  denial  or  renunciation  of  this 
principle  is  to  be  guarded  against  as  a  sin. 

These  views  were  entertained  by  Mr  Douglas,  and  all  the 
honest  Presbyterians  of  that  age.  They  had  been  professedly 
maintained  by  the  whole  church  previous  to  the  Kestoration. 
The  honest  men  retained  them  still,  and  did  not  scruple  to  put 
them  forth  among  the  reasons  of  their  nonconformity.  There 
were  then,  as  there  have  been  in  every  age  of  the  church,  unprin- 
cipled men,  who  would  have  conformed,  whatever  conditions 
might  have  been  imposed,  just  as  there  are  ministers  in  the  present 
day  who  will  conform,  even  if  it  be  made  a  condition  of  their 
holding  their  benefices,  that  they  shall  swear  to  obey  all  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Session  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Such 
persons  acceded  to  the  conditions, — applied  for  presentation  and 
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collation,  retained  their  livings, — and  earned  the  contempt  and 
detestation  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

There  are  no  works  published  during  that  period  which  are 
better  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  containing  a  statement  and 
defence  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Presbyterians,  in  general, 
rested  their  nonconformity,  than  Brown's  (of  Wamphray)  "  Apo- 
logetical  Relation,"  published  in  1665;  "An  Apology  for,  or 
Vindication  of,  the  Oppressed,  persecuted  Ministers  and  Profes- 
sors of  the  Presbyterian  Reformed  Religion,  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  published  in  1677;  and  Forrester's  "Rectius  Instru- 
endum,"  piiblished  in  1684;  and  all  these  works  contain  discus- 
sions of  this  subject,  and  clear  indications  of  the  views  entertained 
on  this  point  by  the  Presbyterians  of  that  age.  Brown  of 
Wamphray  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  for 
piety,  ability,  and  learning.  He  has  written  an  excellent  work 
against  Erastianism,  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  study  of 
our  opponents,  entitled,  "Libertino — Erastianss  Lamberti  Velt- 
husii  sententiai  de  Ministerio,  Regimine,  et  Disciplina  Ecclesias- 
tica.  .  .  .  Confutatio.  1670."  It  is  not  certainly  known 
when  Brown  entered  into  the  ministry,  but  it  was  probably  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Presbytery  in  1638.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  much  part  in  public  matters  till  after  the  Restoration, 
but  of  course  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  church 
under  the  Directory  of  1649.  The  ninth  section  of  his  "Apo- 
logetical  Relation  "  is  entitled,  "  The  Reasons  why  Ministers  re- 
fused to  seek  presentations  and  collations,  cleared  and  defended," 
and  in  substance  they  are  the  very  same  as  those  assigned  by 
Robert  Douglas.  After  giving  an  extract  from  the  Act  of  1649, 
abolishing  patronage.  Brown  adds,  "And  after  this,  ministers 
entered  by  the  call  of  the  people  of  whom  they  w^ere  to  have 
charge,"* —  an  explicit  testimony  in  support  of  the  view  we  have 
given  of  the  constmction  then  generally  put  upon  the  Directory 
of  1649.  The  reasons  he  assigns  why  "the  faithful  and  zealous 
servants  of  Christ  had  not  freedom  to  go  to  seek  a  presentation," 
are  these: — "  1.  Because  they  saw  no  warrant  for  such  a  way  of 
entering  into  the  ministry  allowed  by  Christ,  or  His  apostles,  nor 
practised  many  hundreds  of  years  thereafter,  and  therefore  to  rtp- 
prove  of  such  a  way  had  been  a  sin.    2.  The  church  had  been  long 
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groaning  under  that  oppression  and  bondage,  and  was  desirous  to 
be  rid  thereof  at  the  very  beginning,  but  could  never  obtain  it 
until  1649.  Now,  if  they  had  obeyed  this  Act,  and  submitted  unto 
this  oppression,  they  had  consented  unto  the  spoiling  of  the  church 
of  her  privileges,  and  had  condemned  that  worthy  and  renowned 
Parliament,  who  were  graciously  moved  of  God  to  take  this  yoke 
off  her  neck.  3.  They  should,  in  so  far,  have  consented  unto  the 
defection  now  carried  on ;  for  this  was  a  piece  thereof.  4.  When 
they  accepted  a  presentation,  they  were  required  at  the  same  time 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather  supremacy;  and  as  Brown 
says,  ^  no  man  could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  take  this  oath,  as  it 
was  tendered  by  this  Parliament.'  5.  They  should  have  thereby 
condemned  the  manner  of  elections  by  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently themselves,  as  being  hitherto  intruders,  because  entering 
into  the  ministry  without  a  lawful  call, — namely,  without  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  patron." 

These  reasons  afford  obvious  grounds  for  the  very  same  obser- 
vations which  we  made  upon  Douglas's  statement;  but  Brown's 
views  are,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly  brought  out,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  controversy,  in  answer  to  objections  of  opponents 
which  he  immediately  subjoins.  The  following  extract  on  the 
subject  we  regard  as  very  interesting: — "But  it  will  be  objected, 
That  all  the  ministers  of  Scotland  who  entered  before  the  year 
1649,  should,  by  this  means,  be  condemned  as  intruders,  entering 
without  a  lawful  call.  Ans.  Though  patronages  cannot  but  be 
condemned  as  sinful,  tending  to  ruin  the  church,  and  to  defraud 
her  of  much  advantage  (besides  the  spoiling  and  robbing  her  of 
her  privileges  and  liberties,  which  are  purchased  to  her  by  the 
blood  of  Christ),  because  the  patron  (who  sometimes  may  be  a 
profane  person  and  a  persecutor)  either  hath  not  understanding 
to  discern  the  spirits,  or  will  not  make  choice  of  the  best  and  most 
able  minister :  Yet  such  as  entered  tliat  way,  before  the  year  1649, 
cannot  altogether  be  condemned,  partly  because  then  the  evil  of  it 
was  not  so  fully  seen  and  perceived ;  partly  because  that  evil  had 
not  been  reformed,  and  there  w^as  no  other  way  of  entry  practised 
or  practicable  by  law ;  and  so,  though  they  might  groan  under 
that  burden,  yet  they  could  not  get  it  helped,  and  so  their  fault 
was  less  than  the  fault  of  such  would  be  who  have  now  seen  this 
evil  reformed,  and  have  seen  (or  at  least  might  have  seen)  the  evil 
of  it,  and  have  been  called  orderly  and  duly,  conform  to  the  way 
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of  election  set  down  in  the  New  Testament  for  imitation.  How 
great  should  the  guilt  of  such  be,  if  they  should  now  again  lick  up 
that  vomit,  and  submit  unto  that  yoke !  More  may  be  said  for 
the  justifying  of  those  who  submit  unto  a  yoke  under  which  they 
were  born,  and  from  which  neither  they  nor  their  forefathers 
were  delivered,  than  of  those  who  have  been  delivered,  and  yet 
consent  again  to  go  under  the  yoke,  and  thereby  do  betray  the 
precious  interests  of  Christ's  church,  and  with  their  own  hands 
wreath  that  yoke  about  the  neck  of  the  church  under  which  she 
had  been  groaning  many  a  year  before.  It  Avill  be  objected, 
again.  That  they  have  already  the  consent  of  the  people,  being 
called  by  them  before,  and  so  the  church  liberties  are  preserved, 
and  their  entry  is  valid  enough.  Ans.  It  is  true  they  have  had 
the  call  of  the  people ;  but  that  will  not  make  their  compliance 
with  this  course  of  defection  the  less  sinful,  but  rather  the  more ; 
for,  b}^  their  taking  presentations  now,  they  do  upon  the  matter 
declare,  that  they  were  not  duly  called  before,  and  so  they  con- 
demn the  way  of  entry  by  election  as  not  lawful,  and  say  that 
the  way  of  entry  by  presentations  from  patrons  is  the  only  lawful 
way, — for  the  patron's  presentation  is  not  cumulative  unto,  but 
privative  and  destructive  of,  the  people's  liberty  of  free  election ; 
because,  where  patrons  do  present,  the  people's  suffrages  are  never 
asked,  and  where  people  have  power  to  elect,  the  patrons  have  no 
place  to  present,  so  that  the  one  destroyeth  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore, if  any  who  have  been  called  by  the  people,  and  freely  chosen, 
should  now  take  presentations,  it  would  import  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, they  were  never  duly  called  till  now,  and  this  were  to 
annul  their  former  election,  which  they  had  from  the  people."  * 

In  the  "  Apology  for  the  Persecuted  Ministers,"  the  principal 
author  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  Wodrow's  Life  of  his  Father,  f 
was  Mr  Alexander  Jamieson  of  Govan, — "  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  piety,"  "  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  acutest  philosophers 
and  most  solid  divines  at  this  time  in  Scotland," — this  subject  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  is  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  lawfulness  of  hearing 
the  curates,  and  accepting  the  Indulgence ;  and  it  contains  some 
very  clear  and  explicit  declarations  of  principle.  The  "Apology" 
says, — "  In  the  search  of  Scripture  and  pure  antiquity,  we  find 
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that  ordination  by  ministers,  the  election  and  call  of  the  people, 
was  the  way  by  which  ministers  entered  into  congregations,  and 
not  the  institution  and  collation  of  the  Bishop,  nor  the  presenta- 
tion of  Patrons,  which,  as  they  have  their  pedigree  and  origina- 
tion from  Popery,  a  part  of  the  tyranny  of  that  hierarchy,  so 
they  are  but  late  human  inventions,  derogating  from,  and  vitiat- 
ing the  institutions  of  Christ  about  this  matter."  "  The  patron's 
presentation  takes  away  the  people's  right  of  election  and  consent 
granted  them  by  Christ  Jesus."  "  If  congregations  have  a  just 
right  and  power  of  electing  and  calling  their  ministers,  then  those 
that  come  in  upon  them  without  this  are  not  to  be  esteemed  their 
pastors,  nor  to  be  subjected  to  as  such  by  congregations."* 

We  assert  "  that  the  right  and  power  of  election  and  calling 
of  ministers  to  particular  congregations  is  in  the  congregations 
themselves  to  whom  they  are  sent,  by  divine  right,  and  not  in 
the  magistrate,  and  therefore  should  not  have  been  assumed 
by  the  magistrate,  and  taken  thus  from  them.  That  this  power 
of  election  of  ministers  is  not  in  the  magistrate,  either  by 
divine,  human,  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  needs  not  to  be  much 
insisted  on,  seeing  Scripture  and  antiquity,  for  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ,  gives  not  the  least  ground  for  it.  "The 
first  part  of  the  proposition  is  that  which  is  most  stuck  at 
— the  people's  right  and  power  of  election — which  is  denied  by 
our  adversaries.  But  we  thus  make  it  out,  as  our  divines  have 
done  before  us : — 1.  From  Scripture  practice  and  example." 
And  then  a  reference  is  made  to  the  texts  usually  quoted  on  this 
point  from  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  and  the  nature  of  the  argument 
grounded  upon  them  is  briefly  explained,  after  which  the  "Apo- 
logy "  proceeds : — "2.  It  is  evident  from  the  constant  practice, 
use,  and  custom  of  the  church  from  the  apostles'  times,  till  the 
Popes  of  Rome  enhanced  and  swallowed  up  all  power  and  privi- 
leges, either  in  taking  them  away,  or  bringing  them  into  an  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  them.  3.  In  all  relations  amongst  rational 
creatures  that  are  not  founded  on  nature,  and  are  free,  there  is 
always  requisite  mutual  consent,  from  which,  as  its  proper  cause 
and  foundation,  it  does  result,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  all  sorts  of  such 
relations.  It  is  not  denied,  but  yielded  by  all,  that  there  is  a  par- 
ticular special  relation  betwixt  a  minister  and  the  congregation  he 
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in  ordinar}^  serves.  We  desire  to  know  what  is  the  cause  or 
foundation  of  it,  if  it  be  not  this  !  All  other  relations  of  this  kind 
are  founded  upon  consent,  and  why  not  this  ?  4.  The  good  effects 
that  have  come  to  the  church  bj  the  free  and  voluntary  election 
of  the  people,  where  it  hath  been  admitted,  and  in  use,  confirm  us 
not  a  little  in  this  persuasion.  We  have  observed  in  universal 
experience,  that  not  only  a  more  universal  and  cheerful  subjection 
hath  been  given  to  the  ministry  of  those  that  entered  this  way 
into  congregations,  but  a  faithful  and  able  ministry  hath  been 
more  generally  propagated,  to  the  great  advantage  of  immortal 
souls."  "  That  churches  are  not  bound  to  be  subject  to,  but  to 
withdraw  from,  those  intruded  upon  them  ;  partly  because  the  just 
rights  of  the  church  are  wronged  and  taken  from  her,  which  all 
ought  to  maintain  and  not  to  quit ;  and  partly  because  she  is  en- 
slaved thereby,  and  subjected  to  the  lusts  and  tyranny  of  men, 
and  a  preparative  laid  down  to  others  for  doing  of  the  like  in  times 
coming."  If  the  church  or  churches  be  without  faithful  ministers, 
they  also  are  obliged  to  refuse  the  intruding  ministers  ;  and  if  this 
unjust  and  violent  intrusion  on  them  continue,  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  of  ministers,  that  under  their  oversight  they 
may  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  and  its  ordinances, 
to  which,  by  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
means  of  eternal  life,  they  are  straitly  bound  ;  for,  as  unjust  in- 
trusion brings  nothing  with  it  to  make  a  people  yield  to  the 
intruders,  so  it  unties  no  obligation  formerly  on  them  for  endea- 
vouring of  their  settlement  with  a  faithful  ministry.  If  we 
thought  these,  in  t/iesi,  were  questioned  by  any,  we  could,  with 
great  ease,  make  them  out  to  the  conviction  of  all."* 

Forrester  was  minister  of  Alva  till  1674,  and  after  the  Revo- 
lution became  Principal  of  the  New  College  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  St  Andrews.  Wodrow,  in  introducing  the  account 
of  his  "persecution,"  describes  himf  as  "the  pious  and  learned 
Mr  Thomas  Forrester,  whose  memory  is  savoury  in  this  church, 
and  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  by  his  solid  and  learned  writ- 
ings against  Episcopacy."  His  work,  entitled  "  Eectius  Instru- 
endum,  or  a  Review  and  Examination,"  etc.,  contains  a  full 
exposition  of  the  grounds  usually  assigned  by  the  Presbyterians 
for  their  nonconformity.     And  in  this  work  he  asserts  the  right 
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of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  minister,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  approves  of  the  session  having  the  initiative.  The  title  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Part  I.  is  this, — "The  diocesan  prelate's 
office  takes  away  the  people's  right  to  call  their  pastor.  This  right 
proved  from  Scripture  and  divine  reason."  And,  accordingly,  he 
proceeds  to  prove  this  right  from  Scripture,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  generality  of  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  divines. 
He  afterwards  enforces  his  principles  from  "divine  reason"  in 
this  way  : — "  The  denying  of  this  (the  people's  right  to  call  their 
pastor)  unto  congregations,  and  the  Episcopal  arbitrary  intruding 
of  ministers  upon  them  without  their  call  and  consent,  is,  in  two 
great  points,  contrary  unto  divine  reason.  1.  Unto  that  spiritual 
and  near  relation  which  is  betwixt  a  minister  and  his  flock,  which 
is  certainly  marriage-like,  and  very  strait.  And  there  being 
many  peculiar  duties  which  they  owe  unto  Him  beside  other 
ministers,  all  flowing  from  this  relation,  particularly  a  special 
reverence,  obedience,  and  subjection,  these  must  certainly  suppose 
a  voluntary  consent  and  call,  and  cannot  be  bottomed  upon  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  another,  which  cannot  make  up  this 
relation.  2.  This  denying  of  the  people's  right  to  call  their 
pastor,  is  contrary  unto  that  judgment  of  discretion,  that  spiritual 
discerning  and  trying  of  the  spirits,  which  is  allowed,  yea,  and 
enjoined  to  the  people  of  God.  If  in  anything  a  spiritual  dis- 
cerning must  take  place,  surely  in  this  especially,  to  whom  a 
people  do  entrust  their  soul's  direction  and  guidance.  If  in  any- 
thing a  Christian  must  act  in  faith,  and  not  give  up  his  persuasion 
to  any  implicit  conduct,  and  thus  become  a  servant  of  men,  sure 
it  must  be  in  a  matter  of  so  great  weight  as  this.  If  Christ's 
sheep  have  this  for  their  character,  that  they  know  the  voice  of 
the  true  shepherd  from  the  voice  of  the  hireling  and  stranger, 
from  whom  they  will  fly,*  sure  their  knowledge  and  consent  must 
intervene  in  order  to  their  acceptance  of,  and  subjection  to,  their 
shepherd.  If  they  must  not  believe  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits, 
sure  this  caution  and  trial  must  be  especially  allowed  in  this  case, 
that  they  admit  not  a  false  prophet  instead  of  a  true.  So  then  the 
Episcopal  government  is  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  chargeable  with 
antichristian  and  anti-scriptural  tyranny  over  Christ's  flocks." f 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  he  asserts  and  proves,  that 
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"  the  ordinary  method  wherein  the  Scriptures  do  express  the  set- 
ting apart  of  church  officers  to  their  sacred  functions,  is  by  the 
church's  election  and  consent."  And  after  thus  assertinijj  the 
great  principle,  he  endeavours  to  provide  for  regulating  the  mode 
of  its  application,  by  giving  the  initiative,  or  what  he  calls  "  the 
formal  consistorial  determination  in  the  case  of  election,"  to  the 
session,  and  concludes  w^ith  explaining  his  views  in  this  way  : — 
"In  a  word,  the  Scripture  arguments,  and  other  grounds  here 
hinted,  which  do  clearly  conclude  the  people  and  congregation's 
right  as  to  a  call  in  general,  will  not  infer  that  the  '^eiporovia 
belongs  to  every  one  of  the  people,  or  the  w^hole  collective  body, 
so  far  as  to  import  a  formal  decisive  suffrage ;  for  it  being  the 
due  right  of  the  people's  representatives,  the  eldership,  in  wdiose 
choice  and  election  the  people  have  a  great  interest,  and  to  which 
they  give  a  formal  consent,  the  congregation  doth  in  and  by  them 
give  their  '^eiporovia,  or  suffrage,  and  what  is  proper  to  some  part 
of  this  organic  body,  the  church,  may  be  well  said  to  be  the  due 
right  and  action  of  the  whole,  in  a  general  sense,  each  part  con- 
curring suo  modo^  * 

These  were  the  views  of  the  Presbyterians  during  the  period 
of  the  persecution.  No  evidence  of  an  opposite  kind,  as  to  their 
opinions  upon  this  point,  can  be  produced.  Among  the  unfor- 
tunate divisions  which  on  some  points  prevailed  among  them, 
there  never  was  any  difference  about  this  ;  and  no  evidence  exists 
that  any  one  of  our  persecuted  forefathers,  during  this  important 
era,  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  divine  or  scriptural  authority 
of  the  principle,  that  the  Christian  people  are  entitled  to  the  sub- 
stantial choice  of  their  own  ministers. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  era  of  the  Revolution,  when, 
through  the  mercy  and  kindness  of  God,  Episcopacy  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical supremacy  of  the  Crown  were  abolished,  and  Presby- 
terian church  government  was  re-established. 

As  we  learn  from  Buchanan  that  the  Protestants  of  Scotland, 
in  1558,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
had  demanded  "  that  the  election  of  ministers,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  church,  should  be  made  by  the  people,"  so 
we  learn  from  Wodrow,  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  in 
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1688,  in  an  address  prepared  with  the  view  of  being  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  demanded,  among  other  things,  "that 
laical  patronages  be  discharged,  as  was  done  in  the  Parliament 
1649,  and  the  people  restored  to  their  right  and  privilege  of  elec- 
tion, according  to  the  word  of  God."  Accordingly,  patronage 
was  abolished  in  1690 ;  and  it  was  then  enacted  that,  "  in  case  of 
the  vacancy  of  any  particular  church,  and  for  supplying  the  same 
with  a  minister,  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish,  being  Protestants, 
and  the  elders,  are  to  name  and  propose  the  person  to  the  whole 
congregation,  to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them  ;  and  if 
they  disapprove,  that  the  disapprovers  give  in  their  reasons,  to  the 
effect  the  affair  be  cognosced  upon  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds, 
at  whose  judgment  and  by  whose  determination  the  calling  and 
entry  of  a  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded." 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  church  ever  cordially  approved 
of  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  about  the  calling  and  entry  of 
ministers ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  known  sentiments  of  her 
leading  men,  that  they  could,  not  have  consistently  approved  of  it, 
unless  they  had  regarded  it  as  being  substantially  "  a  regulated 
system  of  popular  election," — and  as,  at  least,  affording  the  means 
of  guarding  fully  against  the  intrusion  of  ministers  upon  reclaim- 
ing congregations.  It  is  not  disputed  that  under  this  Act  the 
presbytery  were  entitled  to  reject  the  nominee  of  the  heritors  and 
elders  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  people,  or  for  any 
reason  they  chose  to  sustain.  Our  opponents,  however,  triumph 
much  in  the  provision  that  the  disapprovers  were  to  give  in  their 
reasons ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this,  as  we  have  shown,  that  is 
inconsistent  w^ith  the  principle  of  non-intrusion.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  presbytery  are  not  required  to  cognosce  upon 
the  reasons,  but  upon  "  the  affair."  By  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill, 
the  presbytery  were  not  authorized  to  reject  unless  they  were 
prepared,  upon  examination,  to  adopt  the  reasons  of  the  people  as 
their  own, — that  is,  to  set  forth  in  their  own  name,  and  as  the  result 
of  their  own  convictions,  that  the  reasons  in  themselves,  and  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  they  were  held  by  the  great  body  of  the 
congregation,  were  relevant  and  true;  whereas  the  Act  of  1690 
leaves  them  at  full  liberty,  without  giving  their  own  judgment  on 
the  reasons,  or  adopting  them  as  their  own,  to  find,  that  since  such 
convictions  were  generally  entertained  by  the  people,  it  was  not  for 
edification  that  the  person  nominated  should  be  settled  there. 
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This  Act,  then,  even  if  it  be  regarded  as  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  the  church,  contains  nothing  that  can  be  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  since  it  left 
the   church  courts  at  full   liberty  to  do  what  non-intrusionists 
hold  to  be  their  duty, — namely,  to  reject  a  man  whenever  the 
congregation  are  decidedly  opposed  to  his  settlement.     In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  concerns  the  mind  of  the  church  at  this  period,  it  is 
to  be  discovered  only  by  ascertaining  what  reasons  or  grounds  they 
would  have  considered  sufficient  for  refusing  to  proceed  to  ordain, 
or  on  what  principles  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  this  Act  conferred  upon  them.      Now,  upon  this 
point  we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Willison,  who  became 
minister  of  Brechin  in  1703,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  public 
matters.      He   says   (in  his   "Fair   and  Impartial   Testimony,'' 
published  in  1744)  : — "  The  execution  of  the  Act  1G90  being 
entrusted  to  presbyteries,  the  sense  they  then  put  upon  the  appro- 
bation of  the  congregation,  and  the  reasons  of  the  disapprovers, 
was  far  from  the  late  sense  put  upon  them.    By  their  approbation 
the  church  then  understood  their  judgment  concerning  the  can- 
didate's gifts  of  preaching  and  prayer,  that  they  judged  them 
suitable  to  their  capacities,  and  adapted  to  their  edification ;  and  if 
the  body  of  the  congregation  disapproved  the  man  nominated,  and 
gave  for  their  reasons,  that  his  gifts  were  not  edifying  to  them,  nor 
suited  to  their  capacities,  and  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  con- 
sent to  his  being  their  minister ;  such  reasons  given  by  a  knowing, 
well-disposed  people"  (of  course  none  else  are  entitled  to  be  church 
members)  "  were  then  judged  sufficient  to  stop  the  affair,  lay  aside 
competing  candidates,  and  to  proceed  to  a  new  election."     "  No 
call  would  then  be  received  without  that  clause  '  of  the  consent  of 
the  parishioners.'      No  doubt  the  words  of  the  Act  1690  might 
have  been  perverted  to  the  people's  hurt  in  some  hands ;  but  the 
church  being  allowed  to  explain  and  execute  that  Act  agreeably 
to  their  known  principles  as  they  then  did,  the  people  continued 
easy  under  it,  finding  their  rights  safe,  their  consent  always  neces- 
sary, and  no  intrusions  made  upon  them.     This  consent  of  the 
})eople  in  settlements  hath  been  judged  necessary  by  this  church 
in  all  periods  since  the  Reformation."* 

Of  all  this,  of  course,  all  non-intrusionists  will  most  cordially 
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approve,  and  there  is  notliing  in  the  public  actings  of  the  church, 
or  in  its  general  history  during  this  period,  that  invalidates,  but 
much  that  confirms,  Willison's  statement.  In  the  Large  Over- 
tures, printed  by  the  Assembly  of  1705, — and  which,  though  "  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  deed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor  any 
judicatory  therein,"  are  yet  of  much  weight  in  ascertaining  the 
general  mind  of  the  church,  as  "  having  come  through  the  hands 
of  so  many  learned,  judicious,  grave,  and  pious  ministers  who 
have  been  at  great  pains  in  that  matter," — it  is  provided  that,  "  if 
the  eldership  of  a  vacant  congregation  do,  by  their  commissioner, 
acquaint  the  presbytery  that  they  not  only  have  had  their  thoughts 
on  a  person  to  supply  their  vacancy,  but  have  communicated  the 
same  to  the  heritors  and  other  heads  of  families,  and  do  judge  it 
may  be  probable  that  the  person  will  be  generally,  or  to  the  most 
part,  acceptable  ;  and  if  the  presbytery  be  satisfied  with  the  per- 
son they  design  to  be  minister,  then  the  presbytery  is  to  proceed." 
This  plainly  implies  that  the  people  were  then  considered  as 
entitled  to,  and  that  they  did  in  fact  possess,  the  substantial  choice 
of  their  ministers.  These  overtures  likewise  prescribe  the  form  of 
a  call,  which  runs,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  heritors  and  elders, 
but  expressly  declares  that  "  they  have  agreed,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  aforesaid,  to  invite, 
call,  and  entreat,"  etc.  Mr  Eobertson  quotes  largely  from  this 
section  of  these  overtures,  though  it  contains  nothing  in  support 
of  his  views,  but  he  omits  all  notice  of  the  parts  we  have  quoted. 
We  have  a  conclusive  proof  that  this  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  church  at  that  time,  in  the  well-known  work,  commonly  called 
"Pardovan's  Collections,"  published  in  1708,  and  recommended 
to  general  use  by  the  Assembly  of  1709.  In  the  first  title  of  the 
first  book,  entitled  "  Of  the  Election  and  Ordination  of  Pastors," 
in  describing  the  usual  practice  of  the  church  under  the  Act 
1690,  it  is  said, — "When  the  presbytery  are  well  informed  that  a 
parish,  for  the  most  part,  is  unanimous  to  elect  a  fit  person  to  be 
their  pastor,  then  they  are  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
preach  to  the  vacant  congregation,  and  to  intimate  that  elders, 
heritors,  and  heads  of  families  do  meet  at  the  church  in  order  to 
the  electing  of  a  fit  person  to  supply  their  vacancy."  On  these 
grounds  we  hold  ourselves  warranted  in  maintaining  that  the 
church,  under  the  Act  1690,  practically  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  substantial  choice  of  their  mini- 
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sters,  and  required  their  free  consent  as  indispensable.  It  is,  indeed, 
certain  that  the  ministers  of  the  church,  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  maintained  the  divine  or  scriptural  right  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  to  the  choice  of  their  ministers,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  regarded  this  as  substantially  provided  for  by 
the  existing  law.  Wodrow  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  intentions  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  framing 
of  the  Act  1690,  which  we  extract  from  Dr  M'Crie's  Evidence  on 
Patronage: — "In  May  1710,  before  the  question"  (that  is,  the 
restoration  of  patronage  by  Queen  Anne's  Act)  "  was  stirred,  in 
converse  Avith  the  late  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  James  Stewart  of 
Goodtrees,  anent  the  Act  of  Parliament  abrogating  patronages, 
and  declaring  the  shares  of  heritors  and  elders  in  what  is  now 
termed  calling  of  a  minister,  he  told  me  that  he  did  draw  the  Act. 
There  were  with  him  two  lawyers,  and  there  were  three  ministers 
advised  with — Mr  Gab.  Cunningham,  Mr  H.  Kennedy,  and  Mr 
Rule.  He  tells  me  that  their  design  was  to  bring  the  matter  of 
settling  ministers  as  near  the  ancient  primitive  '^(etpOTOVLa  as  the 
circumstances  did  allow  of  at  this  time.  That  they  were  carefully 
cautious  not  to  bring  the  heritors  and  elders  in  the  patron's  room, 
in  the  matter  of  presentation,  when  the  patrons  were  abolished ; 
which,  in  his  judgment,  had  been  as  great,  if  not  worse  slavery, 
and  an  establishing  I  do  not  know  how  many  patrons  in  the  room 
of  one.  And,  tlierefore,  they  were  very  careful  to  abstract  from 
the  word  present,  which  might  have  imported  somewhat  like  this, 
and  of  design  put  in  the  word  propose  in  its  room.  That  he  won- 
ders to  see  ministers  and  the  most  part  of  persons  confound  tliese 
two,  and  suppose  that  the  heritors  and  elders  are  now  in  the  patron's 
place,  when  they  only  are  to  propose  and  the  people  are  to  ap- 
prove, or  if  they  disapprove,  give  their  reasons  to  the  presbytery, 
who  are  finally  to  determine  on  the  matter.  The  presentation 
was  entirely  abolished,  either  in  one  person  or  in  many,  and  the 
choice  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the  determination  of  the 
presbytery"* 

The  three  ministers  advised  with  could  not  have  approved  of 
any  scheme  which  they  did  not  regard  as  based  upon  the  principle 
of  popular  election.  There  is  not,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  direct  evidence  of  the  views  of  Kennedy,  who  was  moderator 
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of  the  Assembly  1690,  upon  this  point ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  differed  from  the  rest  of  his  brethren ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  facts,  that  he  was  a  decided  Protester,  and  a 
protege  and  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  In  regard  to 
Cunningham  and  Kule  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  We  learn 
from  Wodrow,*  that  Cunningham  was,  in  1672,  sent  by  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  in  the  west  country  to  Edinburgh,  to  persuade 
the  brethren  in  the  east  to  concur  in  adopting  and  publishing  a 
paper,  entitled  "  Grievances  as  to  the  Indulgence,"  and  that  paper 
contains  the  following  statement : — "  Albeit  there  be  a  very  great 
necessity  of  a  free  call  from  the  people,  both  in  regard  of  ministers 
themselves,  who  may  judge  it  necessary,  antecedently  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  among  a  people,  lest  they  seem  to  be 
intruders,  running  unsent ;  and  also  in  regard  to  the  people,  who 
will  acknowledge  none  for  their  ministers,  nor  willingly  subject 
themselves  to  their  ministry,  who  want  their  call ;  yet  the  indul- 
gence, as  contrived,  deprives  the  people  of  the  liberty  of  free 
election,  in  so  far  as  ministers  are  designed  for  them,  and,  by  the 
council's  act,  peremptorily  confined  to  the  parishes,  without  so 
much  as  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  people  ;  and  so  a  necessity 
is  laid  upon  the  people,  either  to  call  the  confined,  or  to  want  a 
minister." 

Rule  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  church 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  selected  to  fill  the  im- 
portant situation  of  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  1690  to  write  an  answer  to 
some  Episcopalian  pamphlets ;  and  he  was  one  of  two  commis- 
sioned by  that  Assembly  "  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty  anent  the 
affairs  of  this  church."  He  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  strenuous 
and  consistent  supporter  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  ministers.  In  his  "  Rational  Defence  of  Nonconformity,"  in 
reply  to  Stillingfleet,  published  in  1689,  he  thus  declares  his 
opinion  : — "  I  afiirm  that  this  is  the  institution  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
the  order  that  He  hath  appointed  in  the  gospel,  that  people  should 
have  liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  and  other  church  officers. 
.  .  .  I  shall  prove  this  by  showing  that  it  was  the  constant 
practice  of  the  church,  while  the  apostles  managed  the  affairs  of 
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it,  that  church  officers  were  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  : 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  denied  that  such  practice  is  declarative 
of  Christ's  institution."*  He  asserts,  also,  that  this  right  is  in- 
alienable ;  that  no  power  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  the  people, 
and  that  they  have  no  right  to  give  it  away  : — "  I  deny  that  the 
people  could  give  away  this  right ;  it  was  Christ's  legacy  to  them, 
and  not  alienable  by  them.  It  doth  concern  their  souls,  not  their 
temporal  estates,  and  such  concerns  are  not  at  men's  disposal." — 
"It  is  a  conceit  unworthy  of  a  divine,  and  only  fit  for  Simon 
Magus,  that  the  liberality  of  princes,  or  others,  to  the  church,  can 
entitle  them  to  be  masters  of  her  privileges."  f  In  farther  explain- 
ing his  views,  he  says  :  "  We  do  not  so  put  election  into  the  hands 
of  the  multitude,  as  either  to  exclude  the  eldership  that  is  among 
them,  or  to  exempt  the  people  from  their  guidance  in  this.  The 
eldership  ought  to  regulate  this  action,  yet  so  as  it  be  not  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  generality. — We  deny  not  but  a  part  of 
a  church,  or  the  whole  church,  may  forfeit  this  right,  as  to  the  pre- 
sent exercise  of  it,  by  ignorance,  scandal,  irreconcilable  contentions 
about  the  matter,  and  such  like,  in  which  case  the  power  of  election 
devolves  into  the  hands  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches  associated — 
I  mean  the  presbytery  ;  yet  the  people's  satisfaction  should  be 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible."  i  We  find  also  the  following 
statement,  which  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  meaning  then 
attached  to  certain  expressions  : — "  If  these  (some  extracts  from 
Cyprian)  do  not  import  the  people's  consent  to  be  required,  and 
80  amount  to  election^  let  any  indifferent  reader  judge."  § 

Rule  also  published,  in  1690,  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  "A 
True  Representation  of  Presbyterian  Government,"  generally 
understood  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
brethren,  as  a  public  manifesto  of  the  principles  of  Presbyterians 
at  that  important  crisis.  The  Representation  thus  states  the  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterians  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  ministers : 
"  The  way  how  men  come  into  any  office  or  power  in  the  church, 
is  by  election  of  the  people,  which  designeth  the  person  (in  which 
election,  as  in  other  things,  they  are  to  be  under  the  conduct  and 
regulation  of  the  church  guides)  and  ordination,  by  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  mean  of  communicating 
authority  to  him,  and  the  former  of  these  ought  to  precede  the 
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latter."  *  It  is  true  that,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Eepresenta- 
tion,  the  following  words  occur : — "  If  division  fall  in,  the  elders 
are  judges  of  the  difference  between  the  parties,  and  are  to  con- 
sider the  reasons  on  both  hands,  and  to  ponder  and  weigh,  as  well 
as  to  number,  the  votes."  f 

If  Mr  Robertson  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find  this  garbled 
extract  in  Lord  Medwyn's  speech,  or  anywhere  else,  he  would 
have  triumphed  in  it  as  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  with  quite  as  much  reason  as  he  did  in  the  quotations 
from  Calvin  and  Beza.  But  any  one  examining  the  context  will 
see  at  once  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  pupose.  Rule  states,  as  an 
objection  that  might  be  adduced  against  the  abolition  of  patronage 
and  the  introduction  of  popular  election,  that  then,  men  of  rank 
and  influence  might  be  overruled  by  the  people,  and  have  a  mini- 
ster imposed  upon  them.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  he  shows 
that  this  is  no  reason  for  "  crossing  Christ's  institution,  and  robbing 
His  people  of  the  privilege  He  hath  bequeathed  to  them."  And 
in  the  passage  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  he  is  showing 
farther,  in  answer  to  the  same  objection,  that  the  church  courts 
may  take  into  account  the  character,  reasons,  and  influence  of  the 
dissentients,  "  weighing  the  votes  as  well  as  numbering  them,"  to 
the  effect  of  sometimes  refusing,  on  these  grounds,  to  settle  a  man 
even  when  only  a  minority  dissented.  And  so  far  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude  a  minister 
upon  a  reclaiming  majority,  he  expressly  asserts,  in  the  same 
passage,  "  that  the  meanest  adult  male  member  of  the  church  hath 
a  right  to  assent  or  dissent." 

Principal  Rule  continued  to  hold  these  views  till  the  end  of 
his  life  ;  for  he  asserted  them  in  his  last  work,  published  in  1697, 
and  entitled,  "  The  Good  Old  Way  Defended."  %  We  may  also 
remark,  that  Principal  Forrester  continued  to  maintain  the  same 
principles  which  he  had  asserted  in  1684,  long  after  the  Revolution 
Settlement ;  for  in  an  appendix  to  a  work  published  in  1706,  and 
entitled,  "  Confutation  of  Sage's  Vindication  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Cyprianic  Age,"  he  states  this  as  one  of  the  principles  of 
Presbyterians  "  in  point  of  church  government :"  §  "  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Prelatical  constitution,  we  assert  the  people's  power  and 
interest  to  call  their  pastor ;"  and  adds,  "  This  right  of  the  people 
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to  call  their  pastor,  Presbyterians  have  made  good  from  several 
clear  Scripture  grounds ;"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  quote  and 
comment  upon  the  usual  texts  from  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

The  same  principles  as  to  the  scriptural  right  of  the  Christian 
people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
consent  to  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relation,  were  maintained 
by  all  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  our  church,  and  all  the 
leading  defenders  of  her  constitution,  between  the  Revolution  and 
the  restoration  of  patronage.  They  are  clearly  stated,  and  un- 
answerably defended,  in  Park's  "Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Church,"  published  in  1689  ;  in  Jameson's  "  Cyprianus  Isotimus," 
published  in  1705;  in  Lauder's  "Ancient  Bishops  considered," 
published  in  1707;  in  Hog's  "Right  of  Church  Members  to 
choose  their  own  Overseers  stated  from  the  Scriptures,"  published 
in  1717.  It  is  needless  to  quote  them,  for  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
able; and  nothing  but  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  theological 
literature  of  the  period  could  ever  have  led  any  man  to  dispute  it. 
We  shall,  however,  give  an  extract  upon  the  subject  from  Willi- 
son ;  and  our  reason  for  doing  so  is,  because  the  views  of  that 
most  excellent  man  and  highly  honoured  minister  were  most 
grossly  misrepresented  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  this  city  in 
support  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill.  In  an  excellent  little  work 
against  Episcopacy,  published  in  1714,  and  entitled,  "A  Letter 
from  a  Parochial  Bishop,"  he  says, — "It  is  plain  from  God's 
Word  that  the  people  have  a  divine  right  to  choose  their  own 
pastors.  For  we  find  their  consent  and  suffrage  required  in  the 
choice  of  all  church  officers."*  Pie  then  proceeds  to  prove  this 
by  the  arguments  usually  employed  by  Presbyterians,  and  con- 
cludes : — "  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  extraordinary  cases  of  ecclesia 
constituenday  and  of  error  or  obstinacy  in  a  people,  are  here  to 
be  excepted ;  in  which  the  church  must  necessarily  interpose  her 
authority,  and  send  pastors  in  mission  to  them  for  the  good  of 
souls."  And  the  same  views  he  consistently  maintained  in  his 
"Defence  of  National  Churches,"  published  in  1729,  and  in  his 
"Testimony,"  already  quoted,  published  in  1744. 

No  evidence  has  ever  been  produced,  that  at  this  period  any 
minister  of  the  church  dissented  from  the  views  which  were  thus 
publicly  maintained  by  all  her  most  celebrated  writers,  and  all  her 
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most  distinguished  champions.  Tiiey  asserted  these  principles  in 
opposition  to  EpiscopaKans  and  Erastians, — they  uniformly  stated 
them  as  Presbyterian  principles  held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  entered  into  their  minds  that 
any  sound  Presbyterian  could  dispute  them. 

The  evidence  we  have  produced  is  conclusive,  and  needs  no 
corroboration ;  but  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  it  confirmed  by 
Sage,  the  most  able  and  learned  defender  of  Episcopacy  during 
that  controversy  in  which  Rule,  Forrester,  and  Jameson  acted 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  In  his  "  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presby- 
tery," published  in  1695,  he  says, — "  Our  present  Presbyterians, 
everybody  knows,  are  zealous  for  the  divine  right  of  j)opular  elec- 
tions ;  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  ministers."  *  And  after 
some  quotations  from  their  works,  he  says, — "  This  is  their  doc- 
trine ;  though  'tis  obvious  to  all  the  world  they  put  strange  com- 
ments upon  it  by  their  practice."  He  asserts  that  this  doctrine 
was  contrary  to  that  of  the  early  Reformers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  try  to  prove  this,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  our  opponents  in  the  present  day,  by  distorting 
and  perverting  the  Books  of  Discipline,  and  putting  an  unfair 
gloss  upon  insulated  facts  and  statements, — not  forgetting  Andrew 
Melville  and  the  Synod  of  Fife  in  1597. 

The  fact  that  the  church  in  general  at  this  time,  and  all  her 
leading  men,  held  the  principle  of  the  divine  or  scriptural  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  is  a  conclusive  proof, 
that  if  the  church  approved  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  in  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  it  could  be  only  because 
they  regarded  it  as  being  substantially  "a  regulated  system  of 
popular  election  ; "  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
the  Act  of  1690  conferred  upon  them,  they  never  could,  with 
honour  or  consistency,  have  consented  to  thrust  a  minister  upon  a 
reclaiming  congregation.  We  have  already  proved  that  this  was 
in  fact  the  case ;  and  therefore  we  can  confidently  point  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  church  at  the  Revolution,  as  bear- 
ing decided  testimony  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion, 
as  embodied  in  the  Veto  Act. 

We  are  here  naturally  led  to  advert  to  a  statement  which  has 
been  repeatedly  made  of  late, — namely,  that  the  divine  or  scrip- 
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tiiral  right  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  ministers  was  brought 
forward  in  Scotland,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  period  of  the 
Secession.  The  statement  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  upon  the  subject 
is  this  : — "  The  doctrine  above  quoted  (the  scriptural  authority  of 
popular  election)  is  not  new.  It  was  started  in  Scotland,  by  the 
authors  of  the  Secession,  about  1730, — though  wholly  unknown,  as 
Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  explains,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  church." 
— "  The  doctrine  of  right,  revived  in  the  present  day.  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff  has  completely  proved,  was  unknown  in  the  church  till 
the  period  of  the  Secession." — "  On  this  point,  the  very  fact  that 
the  doctrine  of  right  was  first  broached — as  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff 
says,  at  the  time  of  the  Secession — is  perfectly  conclusive."* 

The  authority  on  which  he  ascribes  this  statement  to  Sir  Henr^^ 
Moncreiff,  is  the  following  passage  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of 
Erskine  : — "  There  does  not  appear,  during  the  whole  interval 
from  1690  to  1712,  the  least  vestige  of  ji  doctrine,  so  much  con- 
tended for  at  a  later  period,  which  asserted  a  divine  right  in  the 
people,  individually  or  collectively,  to  elect  the  parish  ministers. 
In  all  the  questions  before  the  General  Assemblies,  with  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  parishes,  there  is  no  claim  to  this  effect,  either 
asserted  or  pretended ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been,  in  any 
single  instance,  an  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  Act  1690,  on 
any  principle  of  this  kind.  Whatever  have  been  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Act  1712,  they  did  not  originate  in  its  contradiction 
to  any  supposed  claim  of  divine  right ;  which,  at  the  time  of  this 
enactment,  though  there  might  be  private  opinions  of  individuals 
in  its  favour,  was  neither  avowedly  asserted,  nor  conceded."! 

In  opposition  to  these  statements,  we  shall  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr  M'Crie,  who  plainly  had  Sir  Henry's  allegation  in 
view,  when  he  spoke  and  wrote  as  follows  : — "  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  into  which  some 
writers  have  fallen.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  ministers,  first  arose 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  about  the  year  1732.  Now,  not  to 
speak  at  present  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  taught  by  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  Mr  Park  published  his  learned 
work  on  patronage  in  the  year  after  the  lie  volution.     In  that 
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work,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  his  brethren,  he  vindicates  the  right  of  the  Cln^istian 
people  from  Scripture,  and  shows  that  they  continued  to  exercise 
it  for  centuries  after  the  empire  became  Christian.  And  the  same 
principle  was  maintained  in  other  publications  which  appeared 
between  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  1690,  and  its  restoration  in 
1712."*  And  again: — "The  principle  of  popular  election  was 
not  first  brought  forward  at  the  time  of  the  Secession.  The  prin- 
ciple of  popular  election  was  maintained  and  inculcated  by  Park, 
Rule,  Hog,  Forrester,  Lauder,  Jameson,  and  all  the  writers  in 
defence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  between  the  Revolution  and 
the  Union,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  The  principle  of  popu- 
lar election  was  held  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at 
the  Revolution,  but  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  it 
originated  at  that  period.  It  was  the  principle  of  our  Reformers 
from  the  first,  and  was  held  by  Henderson,  Gillespie,  Rutherford, 
and  other  divines  who  flourished  between  1638  and  1649."  f 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  this  subject,  or  who  has  con- 
sidered the  evidence  we  have  adduced,  can  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  Dr  M'Crie's  statement.  It  has  been  said  that  Sir 
Henry's  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  in  all  the  latitude  of  mean- 
ing in  which  Dr  M'Crie  and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  have  evidently 
understood  it,  and  that  he  referred  only  to  what  openly  appeared 
in  the  public  acts  and  deeds  of  the  church.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  this  was  chiefly  what  Sir  Henry  had  in  his  mind ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  seems  evident  that  he  could  scarcely  have  made  so 
wide  and  so  general  an  assertion  upon  this  point,  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Park,  Rule,  Forrester,  Lauder, 
and  Jameson, — if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  all  the 
leading  defenders  of  Presbyterian  principles,  and  all  the  most 
distinguished  champions  of  our  church,  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  restoration  of  patronage,  asserted  the  scriptural  right  of  the 
people  to  the  choice  of  their  own  ministers,  and  unhesitatingly  put 
forth  this  doctrine  as  a  Presbyterian  principle  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  No  evidence  can  be  produced  that  any  of 
the  ministers  of  our  church  disputed  this  doctrine  during  that 
period,  and  there  is  nothing  in  her  public  acts  and  deeds  in  the 
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least  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  then  generally  held. 
Nay,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Pardovan,  corroborated  by 
the  overtures  of  1705,  that  presbyteries  in  general,  at  that  time, 
took  no  active  steps  towards  the  filHng  up  of  a  vacant  parish,  until 
they  understood  that  the  people  had  substantially  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  person  whom  they  wished  to  be  their  minister. 

Reference  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  an  Act  of  Assembly  in 
1698,  to  show  that  the  church  then  denied  to  the  people  the  right 
of  appointing  their  ministers  ;  but  certainly  nothing  except  very- 
gross  ignorance,  or  something  worse,  could  have  led  any  man  to 
make  use  of  this  argument.  A  Bible  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
land during  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  in  which,  in  Acts  vi.  3, 
in  the  account  of  the  appointment  of  deacons,  the  words,  "  Look 
ye  out  among  you  seven  men,  etc.,  whom  we  may  appoint  over 
this  business,"  were  printed,  "  whom  ye  may  appoint,"  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  appointing, — that  is,  the 
solemn  investiture  with  the  authority  of  the  office,  or  what,  in  the 
case  of  presbyters,  would  be  ordination, — belonged  to  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  election  or  looking  out.  Ignorant  or  dishonest 
Episcopalians,  down  even  to  the  present  day,*  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  this  fraud  to  Presbyterians,  just  as  if  it  were  not 
notorious  that  the  principle  which  it  was  obviously  intended  to 
favour,  has  always  been  as  strenuously  opposed  by  Presbyterians 
as  by  Episcopalians.  This  charge  had  been  brought  forward  in 
1698,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  year  passed  an  Act,  disclaiming, 
on  the  part  of  Presbyterians,  any  connection  with  this  fraudulent 
change,  and  any  concurrence  in  the  views  which  it  seemed  in- 
tended to  promote.  In  this  act  they  declare,  that  "  they  allow  no 
power  in  the  people,  but  only  in  the  pastors  of  the  church,  to 
appoint  or  ordain  church  officers," — the  word  ordain  here  being 
manifestly  introduced  as  explanatory  of  the  word  appointy  and  the 
statement  having  plainly  no  reference  whatever  to  the  choice  or 
election.  And,  accordingly,  they  conclude  with  saying,  that  they 
were  not  aware  that  this  text  had  ever  been  used  in  Scotland  "  to 
prove  the  people's  power  in  ordaining  their  ministers."  It  had, 
however,  been  unquestionably  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  some 
who  were  leading  men  in  the  church  at  this  very  time,  to  prove 
the  people's  power  in  electing  their  ministers,  as  it  could  scarcely 
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be  disputed  that  the  people  chose  the  deacons,  though  the  apostles 
appointed  or  ordained  them.  In  short,  there  is  manifestly  nothing 
whatever  in  this  Act  of  Assembly  in  which  any  Presbyterian  de- 
fender of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  ministers  would 
not  cordially  concur. 

We  formerly  asserted,  that  "  so  far  was  the  allegation, — that 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  the  people,  in  the  choice  of 
their  ministers,  was  unknown  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  till  about 
the  period  of  the  Secession, — from  being  well-founded,  that  the 
very  reverse  was  the  truth,  and  the  fact  was,  that  this  doctrine 
was  scarcely  ever  denied  or  disputed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
till  about  the  time  of  the  Secession;"  and  this  assertion  we  think 
we  have  established.  We  have  proved  that  the  leading  men  in 
our  church,  and  her  most  distinguished  writers,  from  the  Eefor- 
mation  till  the  restoration  of  patronage,  maintained  the  scriptural 
authority  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  substantial  choice  of 
their  ministers.  No  evidence  can  be  produced  that  this  doctrine 
was  ever  during  that  period  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
Scottish  Presbyterians.  The  only  things  that  seem  to  discoun- 
tenance our  position  are  the  provisions  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline, — the  Directory  of  1649, — and  Baillie's  account  of  the 
discussions  connected  with  the  preparation  of  that  Directory. 
These,  we  think,  have  been  all  satisfactorily  explained.  It  has 
been  proved,  at  least,  that  these  documents  were  not  understood 
by  those  who  framed  them  as  inconsistent  with  the  people's  right 
to  choose  their  ministers,  or  as  intended  to  embody  a  denial  or 
renunciation  of  that  principle  ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  our  present  argument. 

We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  in  detail  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  principles  and  actings  of  the  church  in  the  settlement  of 
ministers,  for  a  reason  formerly  mentioned, — namely,  that  however 
important  they  may  be  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  they  cannot  be 
fairly  considered  to  possess  much  weight  as  testimonies  either  for, 
or  against,  a  truth  or  doctrine.  For  about  twenty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
most  efficient  condition,  and  conferred  most  important  benefits 
upon  the  country.  But  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
patronage,  the  elements  of  spiritual  corruption  and  decay  began 
to  work  and  to  show  themselves.  The  old  faithful  ministers  who 
had  endured  the  persecution  had  gone  to  their  rest ;  the  corrupting 
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influence  of  the  Episcopalian  conformists,  who  had  been  received 
into  the  church,  was  extending  itself ;  men  of  ability  and  activity, 
but  of  unsound  principles,  and  destitute  apparently  of  personal 
religion,  contrived,  by  sycophancy  and  court  favour,  to  get  into 
situations  of  importance, — were  made  Principals  of  Universities 
and  Professors  of  Divinity  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  exercise 
of  patronage,  restored  by  a  Popish  and  Jacobitical  faction,  and 
exercised  generally  by  an  irreligious  and  profligate  aristocracy, 
spread  the  leaven  of  iniquity,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
ascendency  of  the  Moderate  party.  Under  their  reign,  during 
the  latter  half  of  last  century,  the  preaching  of  sound  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  serious  religion  were  discountenanced  by  the  whole 
weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority;  everything  that  a  Christian 
church  ought  to  aim  at  was  disregarded;  the  rights  and  con- 
sciences of  Christian  men  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  ministers 
were  settled  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  our  ecclesiastical 
leaders  had,  for  their  most  intimate  friends,  avowed  infidels,  and 
governed  the  church  in  a  worldly  and  infidel  spirit ;  though  pro- 
fessing to  act  like  philosophers  and  gentlemen,  they  were  notori- 
ously engaged  in  a  pitiful  scramble  for  pelf  and  pensions;  the 
greatest  offence  a  minister  could  commit  was  to  be  valiant  for 
the  truth ;  the  church  courts  did  their  utmost  to  protect  those 
accused  of  heresy  and  crime,  and  manifested  as  much  indifference 
about  the  interests  of  morality  which  they  pretended  to  respect, 
as  about  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  they  avowedly  de- 
spised. 

It  would  be  M^ell  if  the  men  of  our  own  day  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  real  character  and  the  fearful  consequences 
of  Moderatism ;  and  it  would  be  an  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  if  any  one  competent  to  the  task  would 
give  us  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  decline  and  fall,  of 
that  antichristian  system.  Moderatism,  indeed,  like  Popery,  is 
now  trying  to  assume  a  more  decent  garb,  better  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Moderates  would  now  have  us  to  believe 
that  they  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  enormities  of  the 
reign  of  Principal  Robertson,  as  the  Papists  of  our  day  lay  claim 
to  in  regard  to  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  Every  false  system  is  more  or  less  modified  by  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  there  is  therefore  a  sense  in  which  it 
may  be  admitted  that  Popery  is  changed,  and  that  Moderatism 
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is  changed ;  but  we  believe  that,  practically  and  substantially, 
Moderatism,  as  a  system,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  indi- 
viduals, is  no  more  changed  than  Popery  is ;  and,  as  we  would  not 
be  sure  that  the  fires  of  Smithfield  might  not  be  rekindled  if 
Popery  should  regain  an  ascendency  in  this  country,  so  we  fear 
that  if  Moderate  ascendency  should  be  restored  in  our  church 
courts,  it  would  soon  show  itself  to  be  the  same  antichristian  and 
tyrannical  system  as  it  was  in  former  times. 

As  the  original  elements  of  some  of  the  corruptions  of  Popery 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  second  century,  so  the  leaven  of  Mode- 
ratism seems  to  have  begun  to  work  about  the  time  of  the  Union 
with  England  in  1707.  In  1708,  Professor  Simson  was  appointed 
to  the  Theological  Chair  at  Glasgow,  and  he  did  much  injury 
there  by  teaching  unsound  doctrine, — the  church,  by  her  unfaith- 
fulness in  the  matter,  being  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  extending 
the  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  provoking  the  displeasure  of  God, 
and  quenching  and  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit. 

W^illison,  who  was  ordained  in  1703,  and  who  was  not  only  a 
man  of  eminent  piety  and  distinguished  usefulness,  but  a  man  of 
superior  talents  and  learning, — much  more  than  a  match  in  these 
respects  for  many  who  may  despise  him  because  of  his  piety  and 
usefulness, — distinctly  declares  that  there  were  clear  traces  of  the 
decay  of  true  religion  soon  after  the  Union.  In  his  Testimony 
he  says, — "  After  the  Union,  when  our  correspondence  and  com- 
munication with  the  English  was  greatly  increased,  the  Lord's 
day  began  to  be  profaned  after  their  example,  and  other  immorali- 
ties much  to  abound,  and  the  societies  for  reformation  of  manners 
to  dwindle  away.  Likewise,  our  nobility  and  gentry  have  been 
since  that  period  giving  up  gradually  with  family  religion,  and 
the  very  form  of  godliness,  and  falling  into  a  looser  way  of 
living;  for  many  of  them  since  the  Union  do  either  dwell  or 
spend  much  time  in  England,  whereby  they  learn  many  of  their 
vices  and  evil  customs  ;  they  are  either  reconciled  to  the  English 
hierarchy  and  worship,  or  live  much  in  the  neglect  of  all  public 
worship;  and,  being  there  under  the  inspection  of  no  parish 
minister,  they  and  their  families  get  leave  to  live  as  they  list ; 
and,  when  they  come  down  to  Scotland,  they  get  many  to  follow 
their  loose  examples."  And  again,  speaking  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion  in  1715,  he  says,— "It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  such  astonishing  mercies  and  deliverances  would  have  pro- 
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duced  humility  and  thankfulness  to  God,  have  led  us  to  repent- 
ance and  reformation,  and  have  animated  our  zeal  for  God  and 
His  truths,  and  our  activity  to  get  the  church's  grievances  re- 
dressed, when  such  a  fit  opportunity  seemed  to  offer.  But,  alas ! 
we  became  unthankful  to  God,  and  soon  forgot  His  goodness ;  we 
turned  secure  and  confident  under  King  George's  protection  and 
favour,  and  began  to  lose  that  zeal  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  for  suppressing  error  and  immorality,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  godliness,  which  former 
Assemblies  manifested.  Now  our  old  zealous  suffering  ministers 
were  generally  gone  off  the  stage,  and  a  woful  lukewarmness  and 
indifferency  began  to  seize  upon  the  following  generation."  He 
then  notices  the  case  of  Professor  Simson,  gives  an  account  of  the 
first  process  againsi;  him,  which  lasted  from  1714  to  1717,  and 
adds,  that,  "  as  a  just  rebuke  upon  the  Assembly  for  their  lenity, 
Mr  Simson  persisted  in  his  unsound  doctrine,  contemned  their 
sentence,  and  still  went  on  in  a  course  of  error,  till,  in  a  few  years, 
he  is  arraigned  before  the  Assembly  for  Arianism."  * 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  the  overture  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  presbyteries  by  the  Assembly  of  1711,  "  concerning 
the  planting  of  vacant  churches,  especially  tanquam  jure  devoluto,^ 
and  on  which  Mr  Robertson  comments  at  great  length,  should 
give  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound.  It  gives,  however,  no  positive 
sanction  to  Mr  Robertson's  intrusion  principles,  and  contains  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  ours.  It  seems  to  contemplate,  that  when 
the  jus  devolutum  accrued  to  the  presbytery,  the  election,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  to  be  managed  by  the  heritors  and  elders,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  cases  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  by  ascertaining  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people,  and 
acting  upon  them.  It  provides,  that  "  in  case  the  heritors  and 
ciders  delay  to  give  a  legal  call,  then  the  presbytery  shall  propose 
to  the  heritors  and  elders,  or  to  the  heritors  and  people  where  there 
is  no  legal  eldership,  a  leet  of  several  fit  persons,  that  they  may 
agree  to  one  of  them  to  be  their  pastor,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
their  consent  to  one  of  that  leet ;  or  in  case  a  fit  person  be  pro- 
posed by  the  heritors,  elders,  or  people,  the  presbytery  shall  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  heritors  and  elders,  or  the  heritors  and  people 
where  there  is  no  legal  eldership,  to  an  agreement  to  that  person. 
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— And  even  when  the  six  months  are  expired,  and  before  the 
presbytery  proceed  to  settle  the  parish  tanquam  jure  devoluto,  they 
shall  continue  to  deal  with  the  parish,  at  least  for  their  consent  to 
a  presbyterial  call ;  and  when  there  is  no  hope  of  success,  then 
the  presbytery  may  proceed  to  the  said  settlement."  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  about  persons  opposing  the  settlement  from  "  a 
litigious  or  disaffected  humour,"  seem  to  have  reference  only  to 
the  case  of  a  minority,  or  a  few,  dissenting.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  containing,  directly  or  by  implication,  a  decision  upon  the 
question,  what  the  presbytery  is  to  do  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  a  man  to  whose  induction  a  majority  of  the  parishioners  are 
opposed.  And  therefore,  although,  as  we  have  said,  it  gives  a 
somewhat  uncertain  sound,  it  contains  no  evidence  that  the  church 
had  yet  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of 
the  people,  which  from  the  Reformation  she  had  maintained. 

This  overture  did  not  pass  into  a  law,  and  the  Assembly  of 
1719  transmitted  another  overture  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  substance  and  spirit  as  the  overture  of  1711 ; 
but  it  more  explicitly  directs,  that  "the  inclinations  of  heads  of 
families,  and  persons  of  good  reputation  in  that  parish,  should  be 
tried,  and  regard  had  thereto  in  the  choice  of  a  minister,"  The 
leading  peculiarity  of  the  overture  of  1719  was,  that  it  gave  a 
veto  or  negative,  without  reasons,  to  the  heritors  in  the  settlement 
of  ministers, — a  clear  indication  of  the  prevalence  of  that  subser- 
viency to  rank  and  worldly  influence  which  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  moderate  policy.  There  is  another  curious 
circumstance,  which  shows  that  the  Assembly  of  1719  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  a  veto  or  negative,  without  the  necessity 
of  substantiating  reasons  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  provided  it 
was  vested  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  purposes  either  of 
secular  Erastianism  or  of  clerical  domination.  The  Commission 
of  that  Assembly  transmitted  to  presbyteries  "  Overtures  concern- 
ing kirk-sessions  and  presbyteries,"  which  provided,  "  that  if  any 
question  fall  out  in  a  session,  nothing  ought  to  be  concluded  un- 
less it  be  agreed  to  by  the  minister  and  the  plurality  of  the  elders," 
— thus  giving  to  the  minister  a  veto  or  negative,  without  reasons, 
upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  session.  The  Assembly  of  1719 
having  thus  given  decided  indications  of  being  influenced  by  the 
two  leading  elements  of  moderate  policy, — namely,  subserviency 
to  secular  influence,  and  a  desire  of  clerical  domination,— can,  of 
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course,  have  no  weight  with  intelligent  and  sound-hearted  Pres- 
byterians. Neither  of  these  overtures  became  the  law  of  the 
church. 

Mr  Robertson  is  "  inclined  to  think  that  the  case  of  Aberdeen 
(in  1726)  was  among  the  very  first  in  which,  after  a  regular  call 
from  heritors  and  elders,  the  church  showed  any  reluctance  to 
proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  party  called,  there  being  no  other 
ground  of  hindrance  in  the  way  than  a  dissent,  without  reasons, 
from  the  male  heads  of  families."  The  best  ministers  of  the 
church  at  that  period  took  a  very  different  and  much  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter,  and  regarded  the  proposal  to  intrude  a 
minister  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation  as  a  sad  mark  of  dege- 
neracy,—a  melancholy  departure  from  the  established  principles 
and  practice  of  the  church.  The  following  interesting  passage 
from  "  Willison's  Testimony"  proves  this,  and  also  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the  church  at  this  period : 
— "  When  Principal  George  Chalmers  adventured  to  accept  a 
presentation  to  the  church  of  Old  Macliar,  several  young  men 
took  courage  and  followed  his  example ;  and  though  at  first  they 
qualified  their  acceptances  with  having  the  people's  consent,  yet 
they  w^ould  not  retract  them  after  the  people  showed  their  aver- 
sion to  them  ;  which  occasioned  many  intrusions  and  violent  settle- 
ments through  several  places  of  the  church,  contrary  to  our 
known  principles.  These  intrusions  came  gradually  into  the 
church,  but  were  not  commonly  practised,  nor  countenanced  by 
superior  courts,  till  after  the  year  1728.  For  we  find  the  Assembly 
1725,  after  a  great  struggle  about  calling  a  minister  to  Aberdeen, 
appointing  that,  besides  the  voting  of  the  magistrates,  town  council, 
and  elders  in  the  call,  the  inclinations  of  heads  of  families  shall 
be  consulted  about  it.  And  the  Assembly  1726  censured  the 
Commission  for  proceeding  to  transport  Mr  James  Chalmers  from 
Dyke  to  Aberdeen,  without  having  due  regard  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  of  that  city,  who  opposed  his  call.  But,  alas  !  our 
Assemblies  did  not  continue  long  in  such  a  disposition ;  for  they 
and  their  Commission  began  soon  afterwards  to  pay  more  regard 
to  patrons  and  heritors  in  planting  of  churches,  though  few  of 
these  were  hearers,  than  they  did  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
that  attended  ordinances.  The  Crown  having  the  patronage  of 
most  of  the  churches  of  Scotland,  this  melancholy  turn  of  affairs 
was  thought  to  be  brought  about  by  strong  court  influence,  and 
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by  the  activity  of  several  leading  ministers^  who  had  their  depen- 
dence upon,  or  expectations  from,  that  airth.  These  began  to  vent 
themselves  in  judicatories  against  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people, 
and  to  assert  that  there  were  no  stated  rules  nor  directions  in  Scrip- 
ture about  the  calling  of  ministers^  or  who  should  he  the  electors. 
Some  of  them  wrote  pamphlets  against  the  people's  rights,  pre- 
tending to  answer  the  Scripture  arguments  for  them ;  and  main- 
tained that  the  clergy  or  judicatories  were  the  proper  electors. 
These  were  sufficiently  answered  by  Mr  Currie,  Mr  Hill,  and 
others ;  but  their  opponents  had  the  ascendant  in  judicatories,  and 
carried  things  there  as  they  pleased.  At  this  time  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  seemed  to  be  kindled  against  her,  in  letting  loose 
many  adversaries  at  once  to  attack  and  destroy  her ;  for,  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  her  many  ways  dreadfully  tossed  and  shaken, 
—  as  by  patronages  and  intrusions,  pushed  on  by  the  Court 
and  great  men, — by  Independent  schemes,  and  constitutions  of 
churches,  zealously  promoted  by  Mr  Glas  and  Mr  Archbald, — by 
Arian  errors,  taught  and  propagated  by  Professor  Simson, — by 
many  gross  errors  vented  by  others,  both  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal,— and  by  legal  sermons  and  moral  harangues  (to  the  neglect 
of  preaching  Christ),  introduced  by  many  of  the  young  clergy. 
All  these  evils,  working  and  fermenting  through  the  land  at  once, 
occasioned  dreadful  shocks  and  convulsions  in  this  national  church, 
likely  to  rend  her  in  many  pieces.  Yet,  alas  !  we  were  not  sensible 
of,  nor  suitably  affected  with,  our  danger  and  misery,  nor  with 
the  sins  which  were  the  procuring  cause  of  all."*  It  is  deserving 
of  notice,  that  it  was  the  discussion  on  this  case,  in  the  Assembly 
of  1726,  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  a  very  excel- 
lent treatise  of  Currie' s,  which,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  is  recently 
republished,  entitled,  ^^  Jus  Populi  Divinum;  or,  the  People's 
Right  to  Elect  their  Pastors."  Currie  himself,  in  speaking  of 
this  work  in  a  subsequent  production,  called  "  The  Search," 
says, — "  The  occasion  of  publishing  ^  Jus  Populi  Divinum  '  in 
1727,  was  a  long  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  1726,  where 
sundry  arguments  were  advanced,  not  only  against  the  voice,  but 
also  against  the  consent  of  the  people,  as  needful  to  a  minister's 
call.   At  which  time  it  was  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Gene- 
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ral  Assembly,  that  though  there  was  much  talk  of  the  right  of 
the  Christian  people  to  elect  their  ministers,  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  Scripture  to  countenance  it."* 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  leading  objec- 
tion adduced  against  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1732,  "  anent  the 
method  of  planting  vacant  churches,"  which  was  passed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Barrier  Act,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Secession,  was,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  provision  against  intru- 
sion, and  did  not  require  the  consent  of  the  people  as  necessary, 
and  that  (what  Mr  Robertson  would  have  probably  mentioned  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  it)  a  proposal  to  introduce  a  clause  to  this 
effect  was  made  in  the  Assembly  and  rejected.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  among  whom  was  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
tendered  a  dissent  or  protest  against  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but 
the  Assembly,  with  that  overbearing  tyranny  which  has  always 
been  another  leading  feature  of  Moderatism,  refused  to  enter  it. 
Their  own  statement  of  the  matter  is  this  : — "  When  we  were 
refused  to  have  our  dissent  entered,  and  that  we  still  insisted  on 
that  point  of  right,  it  was  proposed  by  some  members,  that  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  we  should  be  allowed  to  have  our  names  marked  as 
having  dissented  without  any  reasons  subjoined,  but  that  was 
refused ;  and  thereafter  it  was  proposed  by  others,  that  at  least  it 
might  be  recorded  that  some  dissented,  without  mention  either  of 
names  or  reasons,  hut  that  also  was  refused^' !  They,  in  conse- 
quence, published  their  protest,  in  which  they  strongly  object  to 
the  Act,  not  merely  because  the  passing  of  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  Barrier  Act,  but  because  it  was  based  on  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  word  of  God,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  ;  with  a  full  vin- 
dication of  it,  in  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Defection  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  her  Reformation  Principles;"  and 
this  pamphlet  contains  the  statement  to  which  we  have  referred : 
— "  Wherefore  was  this  point  fixed,  that  no  man  was  to  be  thrust 
upon  a  parish  against  their  will,  or  of  the  majority  of  them,  we 
should  by  no  means  dispute,  whether  tlie  election  was  performed 
by  heritors,  or  elders,  or  the  Presbytery;  and  had  such  a  clause  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  Act  in  question,  we  are  persuaded  our  church 
had  met  with  no  disturbance  from  our  protest.    But  notwithstand- 
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ing  that  this  seems  to  be  so  indispensably  necessary,  and  was 
proposed  at  forming,  or  rather  reforming,  the  draft  of  this  Act 
last  Assembly,  yet  it  could  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
it,  and  is  therefore  the  principal  ground  of  our  present  complaint."* 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  authors  of  this  pamphlet  sup- 
ported the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  but, 
like  many  others  who  held  this  principle,  regarded  their  free  con- 
sent as  the  great  indispensable  requisite,  and  thought  the  church 
bound,  as  a  matter  of  express  and  solemn  obligation,  to  prevent 
intrusion,  even  though  she  might  not  be  able  at  the  time  to  do 
more. 

Mr  Robertson  would  have  us  to  believe  that  the  church,  having 
been  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  patronage  in 
1712,  and  continuing  to  reclaim  against  it  on  every  seasonable 
occasion,  was  thus  led  to  countenance  or  to  connive  at  views  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  on  the  part  of  some  of  her  ministers,  of 
a  more  popular  kind  than  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  church ; 
and  that  this  accounts  for  the  strong  assertions  put  forth  about  the 
time  of  the  Secession,  both  by  those  who  seceded  and  by  those 
who  did  not,  as  to  popular  election  and  the  unlawfulness  of 
intrusion.  This  is  a  mere  fiction,  to  be  excused  only  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance.  No  views  were  put  forth  about  the  time 
of  the  Secession,  either  within  or  without  the  church,  by  the 
friends  of  popular  rights,  which  had  not  been  held  and  main- 
tained in  substance  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  the  reason  why  they  were  brought  forward  at  that 
time  with  peculiar  zeal  and  prominence,  was  this,  that  whereas 
formerly  the  church  had  only  submitted  to  arrangements  made  on 
this  point  by  the  civil  power  without  her  consent,  she  now  pro- 
posed formally  and  directly  to  establish  a  defective  and  erroneous 
system  by  her  own  ecclesiastical  authority, — a  system  into  which 
she  had  positively  refused  to  admit  even  a  provision  against  intru- 
sion. 

There  is  but  one  point,  and  that  a  subordinate  one,  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  anything  like  evidence  that  any  of  the  ministers 
of  our  church  about  this  time  held  higher  views  than  had  formerly 
prevailed,  and  this  was  in  asserting,  as  some  of  them  did,  the 
unlawfulness  of  accepting  a  presentation.     But  even  upon  this 
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point  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything  asserted  substan- 
tially different  from  what  was  held,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  church 
immediately  after  the  Restoration.  For  they  seem  to  have  then 
regarded  the  acceptance  of  a  presentation  as  certainly  implying  a 
determination  upon  the  part  of  the  presentee  to  enforce  his  rights, 
even  though  the  parish  were  averse  to  his  settlement, — a  course  of 
conduct  which  would  have  called  forth  the  severest  censures  of  the 
church  at  every  period  of  her  history,  until  Moderatism  gained  the 
ascendency;  and,  moreover,  they  rested  their  objection  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  presentation  very  much  upon  the  ground,  that 
as  the  Act  of  Parliament  1719  rendered  a  presentation  null  and 
void  unless  it  were  accepted,  the  acceptance  of  presentations  as  a 
practice  sanctioned  by  the  church,  was  virtually  a  refusal  to  embrace 
a  provision  fitted  and  intended  to  redress  the  grievance  of  patron- 
age ;  and  was  also  on  the  part  of  the  presentee,  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  then  put  upon  this  statute,  a  much  more  direct 
and  formal  homologation  of  patronage  than  the  mere  act  of  accept- 
ance in  itself  necessarily  implied. 

The  overtures  of  1719,  and  of  1731  and  1732,  and  the  violent 
settlements  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  interval,  were 
owing  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  some  leading  men,  who,  being 
returned  every  year  to  the  Assembly,  had  contrived  to  secure  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  who  especially  had  got  the  complete 
control  of  the  Commission.  There  were  still  scattered  over  the 
church  many  ministers  of  true  piety  and  sound  principle,  but  they 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  disorganization.  They 
were  roused,  however,  into  activity  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assemblies  of  1732  and  1733,  and  became  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  secession.  Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly  of  1734 
contained  a  great  number  of  men  of  piety  and  princij)le,  and 
they  passed  several  excellent  Acts,  which,  we  think,  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  Secession,  and  which  Avere  sufficient  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  separation  upon  the  Seceders.  They  saw 
that  patronage  was  the  real  root  of  the  evil,  and  that,  unless  it 
was  abolished,  the  Secession  was  likely  to  continue  and  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  accordingly,  the  Commission  of  that  Assembly  sent  a 
deputation  to  London,  with  the  view  of  getting  the  law  of  patron- 
age repealed.  This  deputation  consisted  of  Gordon,  minister  of 
Alford,  Willison  of  Dundee,  and  Mackintosh  of  Errol,  who  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  1735  for  their  "  faithfulness 
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and  diligence  in  prosecuting  the  design  of  that  mission."  This 
Assembly  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners "to  repair  to  London  and  make  the  proper  applica- 
tions to  the  King  and  Parliament,  for  redress  of  the  grievance 
of  patronage."  And,  at  the  same  time,  "they  recommended  to 
members  and  ministers  of  this  church,  to  use  their  interest  with 
members  of  Parliament  to  consent  to  the  easing  of  the  church  of 
this  grievance,  and  that  ministers  and  others  be  instant  in  prayer 
to  God,  that  He  may  prosper  the  endeavours  used  for  this  end." 
This  application  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Assembly  of  1736,  still 
partaking  in  the  same  good  spirit,  passed  a  solemn  resolution,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  President  Dundas,  that  "the  church  is,  by  her 
duty  and  interest,  obliged  to  persist  in  using  her  best  endeavours 
from  time  to  time  to  be  relieved  from  the  grievance  of  patronage, 
until  the  same  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  prove  successful." 
This  Assembly  also  passed  an  "  Act  against  intrusion  of  ministers 
into  vacant  congregations,"  in  which  they  declare,  "  that  it  is  and 
has  been  since  the  Reformation,  the  principle  of  this  church,  that 
no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  congregation."  They  likewise  passed  an  Act  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  by  which  chiefly  violent  settlements 
had  hitherto  been  effected.  And  what  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  indicating  what  the  whole  history  of  our  church  illustrates, — the 
close  connection  between  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  sound  doc- 
trine and  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people, — they 
passed  an  admirable  "  Act  concerning  preaching,"  directed  against 
the  anti-evangelical  style  of  instruction  which  was  already  pre- 
vailing among  the  younger  clergy. 

We  may  here  say,  as  Calderwood  said  when  he  came  to  1596 
— "  Here  end  the  sincere  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland."  The  Assembly  still  continued,  indeed,  to  instruct 
their  Commission  "  to  make  due  application  to  the  King  and  Par- 
liament for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patronage,"  but  this  was  a 
mere  empty  form.  Patronage  was  now,  through  the  subserviency 
of  church  courts,  more  rigidly  enforced ;  violent  settlements  were 
more  frequently  perpetrated;  ignorant,  heretical,  and  immoral 
men  were  introduced  in  great  numbers  into  the  ministry,  and 
almost  every  attempt  to  bring  them  to  punishment  was  discoun- 
tenanced and  quashed  ;  corruption  spread  on  every  side ;  in  short, 
Moderatism  reigned  with  undisputed  sway.     At  last,  in  1784,  the 
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instruction  to  the  Commission,  embodying  a  virtual  protest  against 
patronage,  was  dropped ;  and  thus  vice  ceased  to  render,  by  hy- 
pocrisy, the  homage  due  to  virtue.  Let  us  hear  Dr  M'Crie's 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  church  in  1784, — an  account  which 
is  certainly  not  exaggerated : — "  From  the  Revolution  down  to 
the  present  day,  never  were  the  interests  of  religion  sunk  lower 
within  her  pale  than  they  were  in  the  year  1784 ;  truth  and  god- 
liness sickened  and  pined  away  under  the  influence  of  false 
philosophy  and  a  spurious  moderation  ;  Socianism  had  notoriously 
infected  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  clergy;  and  we  know, 
from  the  highest  authority,  that  some  of  the  most  active  managers 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from 
bringing  forward  a  motion  for  discarding  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  all  tests  of  orthodoxy  ;  a  fit  motion  to  accompany  its  prede- 
cessor, which  virtually  declared,  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning,  that 
Patronage  was  no  grievance!"  And  he  adds, — "If  our  rowers 
wish  to  sliipwreck  the  vessel  of  which  they  have  obtained  the 
management,  they  will  steer  it  by  the  lurid  star  of  1784."* 

Nothing  more  was  done  by  the  church  in  this  matter  till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  revival  of  sound  doctrine  and  of  vital  godli- 
ness, that  had  been  for  some  time  going  on,  led  to  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  old  principles  about  the  evils  of  patronage,  the 
rights  of  the  j)eople,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  intrusion.  The 
result  was,  that  after  two  or  three  years'  struggle,  the  Moderate 
party  were  defeated ;  and  the  Veto  law  was  passed  for  the  one 
single  purpose  of  securing  that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion 
should  be  henceforth  uniformly  acted  on.  This  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  Veto  Act  is  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God, — 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church, — the  doctrine 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Keformers, — the  original  constitution  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland, — the  general  mind  of  the 
church  in  every  age  down  till  the  restoration  ,of  patronage  in 
1712, — and  the  convictions  of  almost  all  the  most  holy,  able,  and 
learned  men  that  have  adorned  its  history ;  and  it  would  therefore 
be  at  once  most  sinful  and  most  disgraceful  in  the  church  were 
she  to  abandon  or  compromise  it. 

It  is  a  great  truth,  resting  upon  the  surest  grounds  both  of 
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argument  and  authority,  that  no  minister  should  be  intruded  into 
any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation.  This  truth, 
in  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning, — the  meaning  which  we  attach 
to  it, — the  Church  of  Scotland  solemnly  declared,  both  at  her  first 
reformation  from  Popery,  and  at  her  second  reformation  from 
Prelacy  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  ;  she  acted 
upon  it  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  Act  1690: 
and  now  that,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  she  has  thrown  off 
the  galling  yoke  of  Moderate  domination,  which  degraded  and 
disgraced  her  for  a  century,  she  has  again  solemnly  pledged  her- 
self to  the  maintenance  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same  great 
principle.  She  has  already  encountered  difficulties  and  dangers, 
merely  because  she  has  refused  to  abandon  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion, and  to  resume  the  practice  of  thrusting  ministers  upon 
reclaiming  congregations  ;  but  she  has  held  fast  her  integrity,  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  she  will  do  so  unto  the  end.  The  result 
may  be — through  the  infatuated  folly  of  our  adversaries — that  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  may  be  overthrown.  But  for 
this  the  church  will  not  be  responsible.  She  has  simply  to  dis- 
charge her  duty  to  her  only  King  and  Head,  and  that  duty  is  to 
keep  the  great  principle  of  non-intrusion  embodied  in  her  statute- 
book,  and  faithfully  to  act  upon  it.  In  asserting  and  enforcing 
this  principle,  she  is  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles, — the 
reformers, — and  the  martyrs, — of  all  who  laboured  or  suffered  for 
Christ  in  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  till  the  restoration  of 
patronage.  Being  "  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses," we  trust  she  will  "run  with  patience"  the  race  set  before 
her,  "  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 

Pier  present  duty,  however,  does  not  consist  merely  in  continuing 
resolutely  to  maintain  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as  a  part  of 
her  public  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  to  act  upon  it  faithfully  in 
practice,  but  also  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  whole  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  ministers  put  upon  a  right  scriptural  footing.  The 
church  is  bound  to  ascertain,  from  Scripture  and  reason,  what  are 
the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the  subject  of  the  appointment 
of  Christian  ministers.  These  principles  she  is  bound  to  assert 
and  maintain  as  truths,  and  to  do  her  utmost  to  carry  into  full 
practical  effect.  The  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  she 
may  submit  to  arrangements  imposed  upon  her,  that  may  some- 
what obstruct  the  full  practical  operation  of  these  principles,  in- 
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volves  questions  of  no  small  difficulty,  which  no  man  of  sense  or 
intelligence  will  ever  think  of  trying  to  dispose  of  by  a  sneer  or  a 
taunt.  But  it  cannot  surely  be  disputed,  that  she  is  bound  to  assert 
and  to  contend  for  the  whole  truth  upon  this  subject — to  protest 
against  its  neglect  or  violation — to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
have  the  regulation  of  the  whole  matter  brought  into  conformity 
with  all  that  the  word  of  God  sanctions  or  requires.  Nothing  is 
more  fully  accordant  with  the  word  of  God,  and  with  the  principles 
which  have  ever  been  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  than 
to  protest  against  lay  patronage  as  an  anti-scriptural  imposition — 
a  grievous  oppression.  And  if  ever  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  protest  against  patronage,  and  to  demand  its  aboli- 
tion, it  is  eminently  so  at  the  present  day,  when  God  is  placing 
her  in  circumstances  in  which  she  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  the 
civil  rights  of  patrons  are  the  source  of  her  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  when  she  is  manifestly  called  to  strive  to  root  up  this  plant 
which  her  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted.  If  the  church  now 
declines  to  protest  against  patronage,  and  to  demand  its  abolition, 
she  will  be  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  admonitions  and  warnings  of 
God's  providence,  and  refusing  to  discharge  the  duty  to  which  He 
is  calling  her. 

Her  present  position  must  be  maintained, — the  principle  of 
non-intrusion  must  be  asserted  and  acted  upon, — that  is,  she  must 
continue  to  declare  that  she  will  not  thrust  ministers  upon  reclaim- 
ing congregations,  and  she  must  act  faithfully  upon  this  resolution ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  seek  to  go  on  unto  per- 
fection— to  have  the  buyers  and  sellers  wholly  driven  out  of  the 
temple,  and  to  have  the  whole  matter  of  tlie  appointment  of 
ministers  brought  into  conformity  with  the  word  of  God, — the 
practice  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  church, — the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformers, — and  the  principles  of  her  own  standards.  It  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  church  to  aim  at  having  the  whole  subject 
of  the  appointment  of  ministers  brought  into  conformity  with  every 
intimation  of  God's  will  regarding  it,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  men,  in 
general,  to  attend  upon  the  means  of  grace ;  and  the  church  has 
no  more  right  to  expect  that  Christ  will  give  her  pastors  after  His 
own  heart,  when  the  arrangements  connected  with  their  election 
and  admission  are  not  in  accordance  with  His  will,  than  men  have 
to  expect  the  communications  of  divine  grace,  when  they  neglect 
the  ordinances  which  God  has  appointed.     Our  ancestors  under- 
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stood  this  principle,  for  we  find  that  the  Assembly  of  1644,  in  a 
letter  to  their  commissioners  at  the  Westminster  Assembly,  used 
these  memorable  words,  which  ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the 
hearts,  and  ought  to  influence  the  conduct,  of  all  the  members  of 
our  church  :  "  When  the  ordination  and  entry  of  ministers  shall 
be  conformable  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  there  is  to  be  expected  a 
richer  blessing  shall  be  poured  out  from  above,  both  of  furniture 
and  assistance  upon  themselves,  and  of  success  upon  their  labours." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NON-INTRUSION.* 


About  ten  days  after  the  Disruption  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Professor  of  Logic,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Be  not  Schismatics,  be  not  Martyrs, 
by  Mistake  ;  a  Demonstration  that  the  Principle  of  Non-Intrusion, 
so  far  from  being  fundamental  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  sub- 
versive of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  that  and  every  other 
Presbyterian  Church  Establishment  ;  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  Convocation  Ministers."  As  the  intrusionists,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  produce  anything  in  support  of  their  views  which  had 
even  the  appearance  of  learning,  were  boasting  prodigiously  of 
this  pamphlet,  as  conclusive  and  unanswerable,  I  published  two 
letters  upon  the  subject  in  the  Witnef^s^  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
warning  them  against  relying  upon  Sir  William's  apparent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  defending  myself  from  some  personal 
attacks  which  he  had  made  upon  me.  Sir  William  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Witness,  in  reply  to  the  first  of  mine ;  and  I  answered 
it  in  a  third  letter,  published  through  the  same  channel.  I  in- 
tended to  have  reserved  whatever  more  might  seem  necessary  in 
the  way  of  answering  Sir  William's  Demonstration,  till  after  the 
promised  publication  of  his  Second  Part,  which  was  to  contain  an 
examination  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  leading  men  who  were  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity.  Sir  William  was  careful 
to  let  the  public  know  how  short  a  time  he  took  to  prepare  his 
First  Part,  by  adopting  the  somewhat  singular  expedient  of  putting 
upon  the  first  page  of  it  a  date  which  was  just  a  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  its  actual  publication.      He  then  promised  to  publish 


*  From  Dr  Cunningham's  "  Anim- 
adversionson  SirWm.  Hamilton's  pam- 
plilet  entitled,  '  Be  not  Schismatics,  be 


not  Martyrs,  by  Mistake,'  "  published 
in  1S43,  soon  after  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     (Edrs.) 
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his  Second  Part,  "  without  unnecessary  delay."  Five  months  of 
the  academical  vacation  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  no  word 
yet  of  his  Second  Part.  Whether  this  "  delay"  was  "  necessary" 
or  not,  I  cannot  of  course  determine ;  but  as  I  have  waited 
patiently  for  five  months,  and  must  immediately,  if  I  am  spared, 
enter  upon  occupations  which  will  leave  me  no  leisure  for  answer- 
ing Sir  William,  I  have  resolved  to  republish  the  Letters  which 
appeared  in  the  Witness,  accompanied  with  some  preliminary  and 
supplementary  observations. 

Sec.  I. — Alleged  Errors  of  Theologians. 

Sir  William,  feeling  apparently  that  there  was  a  considerable 
antecedent  improbability,  that  such  a  body  of  men  as  recently  left 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  should  have  become  "  Schis- 
matics and  Martyrs  by  mistake,"  thinks  it  needful  to  begin  with 
proving  by  instances,  that,  on  various  occasions,  whole  bodies  of 
eminent  theologians  have  fallen  into  grievous  error.  All  this  was 
quite  unnecessary.  Nobody  has  alleged  that  the  evangelical 
party  are  infallible,  and  nobody  would  have  disputed  Sir  William's 
right  to  discuss  their  principles,  or  their  obligation  to  consider  his 
arguments ;  although  most  men  will  probably  think  that,  consi- 
dering the  character  and  standing  of  the  men  whom  he  addressed, 
and  his  own  very  imperfect  knowledge  and  very  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  topics  he  discusses,  he  might  have  conducted  his 
"Demonstration"  in  a  somewhat  less  presumptuous  style.  It 
would  be  easy  to  produce  some  striking  instances  of  men  possessed 
of  high  talents,  and  of  extensive  erudition  upon  other  subjects, 
who,  when  they  entered  upon  the  field  of  theology,  which  they 
had  examined  only  perfunctorily,  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  this  would  be  of  no  real  use  in  discussing 
Sir  William's  "Demonstration."  By  the  course  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter,  he  has  an  opportunity  at  once  of  making  a  fuller 
display  of  his  learning,  such  as  it  is,  upon  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  manifesting  his  dislike  of  some  men 
who  have  been  eminently  useful  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion. 

His  first  instance  is  taken  from  the  conduct  of  Luther,  and 
some  of  the  other  Eeformers  : — "  Among  other  points  of  Papal 
discipline,  the  zeal  of  Luther  was  roused  against  ecclesiastical 
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celibacy  and  monastic  vows  ;  and  whither  did  it  carry  liim  ?  Not 
content  to  reason  against  the  institution  within  natural  limits  and 
on  legitimate  grounds,  his  fervour  led  him  to  deny  explicitly,  and 
in  eveiy  relation,  the  existence  of  chastity  as  a  physical  impossi- 
bility,— led  him  publicly  to  preach  (and  who  ever  preached  with 
the  energy  of  Luther  ?)  incontinence,  adultery,  incest  even,  as  not 
only  allowable,  but,  if  practised  under  the  prudential  regulations 
which  he  himself  lays  down,  unobjectionable,  and  even  praise- 
worthy. The  epidemic  spread  ;  a  fearful  dissolution  of  manners 
throughout  the  sphere  of  the  Reformer's  influence  was  for  a  season 
the  natural  result.  The  ardour  of  the  boisterous  Luther  infected, 
among  others,  even  the  ascetic  and  timorous  Melancthon.  Poly- 
gamy awaited  only  the  permission  of  the  civil  ruler,  to  be  promul- 
gated as  an  article  of  the  Reformation ;  and  had  this  permission 
not  been  significantly  refused  (whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
epidemic  in  Wittemberg  was  homceopathically  alleviated,  at  least, 
by  the  similar  but  more  violent  access  in  Munster),  it  would  not 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  if  Chris- 
tian liberty  has  remained  less  ample  than  Mahommedan  license. 
As  it  was,  polygamy  was  never  abandoned  by  either  Luther  or 
Melancthon  as  a  religious  speculation  :  both,  in  more  than  a  single 
instance,  accorded  the  formal  sanction  of  their  authority  to  its 
practice,  by  those  who  were  above  the  law ;  and  had  the  civil 
prudence  of  the  imprudent  Henry  VIII.  not  restrained  him, 
sensual  despot  as  he  was,  from  carrying  their  spontaneous  counsel 
into  effect,  a  plurality  of  wives  might  now  have  been  a  privilege 
as  religiously  contended  for  in  England  as  in  Turkey.* 

Tliis  paragraph  is  just  an  exaggerated  summary  of  the  accu- 
sations which  the  champions  of  Popery  liave  been  accustomed 
to  adduce  against  Luther  upon  these  points.  It  is  written  evi- 
dently in  the  same  spirit  against  Luther  which  the  agents  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  have  usually  exhibited,  though  it  contains 


*  "  This  is  an  anecdote  unknown  to  j  of  polygamy  ;  exhorting  '  the  Defen- 
all  English  historians, — nay,  as  far  as  I  dcr  of  the  Faith,'  and  '  Supreme  Head 
I  know,  to  all  ecclesiastical  writers,  j  of  the  Church,'  to  set  the  example  to 


It  is  also,  I  believe,  unknown,  that  a 
reverend  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Scotland,  afterwards  a  Right  Reve- 
rend Father  in  England,  tendered  to 
Charles  II.,  in  his  officio- theological 
capacity,  a  formal  consilium  in  favour 


his  subjects  of  so  evangelical  a  reform. 
It  will  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that 
Charles  did  one  wise  thing  at  least,  in 
not  com  plying  with  this  ghostly  advice. 
I  refer  to  Burnet." 
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a  larger  amount  of  misrepresentation  than  the  more  prudent 
Papists  have  ventured  to  indulge  in.  It  is  well  known  that 
Luther,  in  his  zeal  against  some  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Poperj,  made  rash  and  offensive  statements  about  marriage  and 
divorce,  of  which  the  Papists  took  advantage,  and  which  his 
friends  and  followers  could  not  fully  defend.  But  that  he  ever 
preached,  as  Sir  William  has  here  alleged,  in  defence  of  inconti- 
nence, adultery,  and  incest,  is  a  calumny  of  which  no  proof  has 
been  adduced,  and  of  which  even  some  Papists  would  be  ashamed. 
Besides  charging  Luther  with  preaching  in  defence  of  incon- 
tinence, adultery,  and  incest.  Sir  William's  statement  is  plainly 
intended  to  convey  the  ideas,  that  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the 
Reformers  generally,  had  a  deliberate  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
lawfulness  and  propriety  of  polygamy, — that  they  wished  this 
opinion  to  be  acted  upon,  and  recommended  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities to  establish  it  by  law, — and  that  it  was  just  because  the 
civil  authorities  refused  to  adopt  their  views  upon  this  point, 
that  polygamy  was  not  established  as  the  law  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  Sir  William  has  produced  no  evidence  of  these  start- 
ling positions;  and  it  is  enough,  therefore,  at  present,  that  we 
meet  them  with  a  flat  contradiction,  and  denounce  them  as  slan- 
ders.* 

Sir  William  refers  to  the  permission  granted  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  in  two  instances,  to  princes  to  marry  a  second  wife 
while  their  first  was  alive  and  undivorced.  The  case  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  is  well  known,  and  Luther's  conduct  in  this  matter 
is  probably  the  darkest  spot  in  his  history.  But  Luther's  conduct 
and  statements  on  that  occasion,  so  far  from  proving  the  truth  of 
Sir  William's  allegations  that  he  approved  of  polygamy,  and  wished 
it  sanctioned  by  civil  authority,  prove  that  they  are  unfounded ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  more  respectable  Popish  writers  adduce  this 
affair,  not  as  proving  what  Sir  William  insinuates  against  him, 
but  as  showing  that  for  political  objects,  and  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, he  sanctioned,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  what  he  knew 
to  be  wrong. 

The  "  anecdote  "  of  which  Sir  Wilham  speaks  in  his  note  is,  it 
is  presumed,  the  insinuation  contained  in  the  text,  that  Luther 
and  Melancthon  advised  Henry  YIIL  to  marry  a  second  wife 


*  See  "  The  Reformers  and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,"  p.  75.  etc.    (Edrs.) 
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without  divorcing  his  first;  and  his  statement  that  this  "anecdote" 
is  "unknown  to  all  English  historians,  nay,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
all  ecclesiastical  writers,"  is  evidently  intended  as  an  insinuation 
of  his  own  extraordinary  learning,  in  knowing  what  "  all  English 
historians  and  all  ecclesiastical  writers"  were  ignorant  of.  There 
is,  however,  no  such  mighty  mystery,  and  no  such  ground  for 
boasting,  about  the  matter.  That  an  allegation  to  this  effect  has 
been  made,  and  that  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  attaches 
to  it,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
original  sources  of  information  about  the  case  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  this  anecdote,  about  which  Sir 
William  makes  such  a  foolish  mystery^,  and  about  which  he 
evidently  supposes  that  nobody  knows  anything  but  himself,  rests 
upon  a  statement  to  this  effect,  made  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
in  his  memorial  to  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  upon  the  fact 
that  in  their  answer  they  did  not  deny  it.  The  documents  upon 
this  subject  are  at  least  as  well  known  to  many  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  to  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  two  articles  in  the  Edin- 
hiirgh  Review,  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  William,  in 
both  of  which  this  charge  is  also  adduced  against  Luther.  The 
first  article*  is  on  the  "  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Univer- 
sities ;"  and  yet  Sir  William,  if  he  be  the  author,  has  contrived  to 
drag  into  it  the  story  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  It  indicates  a 
very  peculiar  liking  to  this  painful  story,  to  thrust  it  first  into  an 
article  upon  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  and 
then  into  a  pamphlet  on  non-intrusion.  The  other  f  is  entitled 
"  Luther  and  the  Keformation,"  and  professes  to  be  a  review  of 
the  first  volume  of  D'Aubign^'s  History  of  the  Reformation.  It 
seems  directed  mainly  to  the  object  of  lowering  the  character  of 
Luther,  and  of  the  great  work  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in 
effecting,  and  of  counteracting  the  impressions  concerning  him 
which  D'Aubigne's  admirable  work  is  so  well  fitted  to  produce. 
Sir  William  seems,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  "  to  fly  as 
pestilential"  everything  that  indicates  the  operation  of  Christian 
principle  and  motive,  and  "  to  pounce  as  treasure-trove "  upon 
everything  that  is  fitted  to  diminish  the  respect  and  esteem  enter- 
tained upon   religious   grounds  for  the  great  Reformer.      It  is 


*  Vol.  Ix.  t  Vol.  Ixviii. 
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deserving  of  remark,  however,  that  the  author  of  these  articles 
did  not  then  venture  to  assert,  as  Sir  Wilham  now  does,  that 
Luther  preached  in  defence  of  incontinence,  adultery,  and  incest, 
or  to  insinuate,  as  he  now  does,  that  Luther  wished  polygamy  to 
be  established  by  civil  authority. 

Sir  WilHam  evidently  supposes  that  the  story  of  Bishop 
Burnet  advising  Charles  11.  to  take  a  second  wife  is  also  a  great 
mystery,  known  only  to  men  of  extraordinary  learning  like  him- 
self. But  if  he  had  happened  to  have  read  the  177th  page  of  the 
latest  and  cheapest  edition  of  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
published  at  London  in  1838,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  was  quite  accessible  to  the  general  public, 
and  that  it  w^as  therefore  not  a  topic  about  which  a  man  of  his 
erudition  should  have  condescended  to  boast. 

Sir  William's  next  attempt  to  prove,  what  needed  no  proof, — 
namely,  that  large  bodies  of  theologians  have  sometimes  fallen 
into  error, — is  taken  from  the  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1712  to  the  bill  for  sanctioning  the  erection  of  Episcopalian 
meeting-houses,  and  the  public  administration  of  Episcopalian 
worship.  It  is  true  that  the  General  Assembly  did  zealously  and 
unanimously  oppose  this  bill,  and  Sir  William  labours  to  excite  a 
strong  prejudice  against  them  on  this  account.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  at  that  time  the  principles  of  toleration  were  not  very 
fully  understood,  and  that,  though  generally  admitted  in  the 
abstract,  they  were  not  always  carried  out  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  Sir  William  has  laboured  to  excite  a  great  odium 
against  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  her  conduct  on  that  occasion ; 
and  though,  of  course,  we  do  not  defend  it,  yet  it  is  right  to 
mention,  that  there  w'ere  some  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
tended  materially  to  palliate  it.  This  bill  was  generally  regarded 
by  the  Presbyterians  as  forming,  along  with  the  infamous  Act 
restoring  patronage,  part  of  a  scheme,  framed  by  Queen  Anne's 
Tory  Ministry,  for  overturning  the  Union,  for  re-establishing 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  bringing  back  the  Stuarts ;  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  this  conviction,  by  observing  that  a 
measure  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Episcopalian  Dissenters  in 
Scotland  was  accompanied  by  a  proposal,  in  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill,  to  diminish  the  privileges  of  the  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  in  England.  It  was  this  conviction  that  chiefly  occa- 
sioned  their  zeal  against  the  bill,   and  led  them  to  employ  the 
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strong  language  which  Sir  William  has  laboured  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule. 

Sir  William  has  not  only  made  an  attack  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  this  matter,  as  guilty  of  "  outrages  on  religion,  and 
reason,  and  common  sense,"  but  he  has  also  made  it  the  ground  of 
an  assault  upon  the  integrity  of  an  eminent  individual.  He  tells 
us  that  the  clergy  soon  became  ashamed  of  their  intolerance  and 
bigotry, — adduces  a  strong  statement,  made  in  1714  by  Steele, 
against  Scotch  intolerance, — and  then  quotes  a  reply  made  to 
Steele's  observation,  in  a  preface  to  the  Collection  of  Confessions 
in  1719,  by  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  members"  of  the 
church.  He  charges  this  reply  with  "  a  want  of  candour,"  and 
gives  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  establish  the  charge.  The 
important  part  of  the  extract  is  this  :  "  It  is  a  truth  as  clear  as  the 
sun,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  persecution  in  our  church, — 
that  persons  enjoy  as  undisturbed  a  freedom  of  thought  in  our 
country  as  anywhere  else,  and  upon  a  change  of  their  sentiments, 
never  feel  such  an  alteration  in  the  climate  as  should  force  them  to 
live  elsewhere.  Nor  can  any  one  instance  be  given  where  ever  any 
man  was  fined,  imprisoned,  or  exposed  to  any  hardship,  because  of 
his  departing  from  our  Confession."  And  then  he  adds,  "  It  might 
be  too  much  to  expect  the  reverend  Principal  to  have  stated  how 
long  this  blessed  state  of  things  had  lasted,  and  by  what  power,  and 
in  opposition  to  wliat  resistance,  it  had  been  introduced." 

Sir  William  evidently  pleases  himself  with  the  notion,  that  he 
has  here  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  upon  the  integrity  of  "  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members"  of  the  church,  whom  he  styles 
"  the  reverend  Principal."  He  plainly  supposes  that  the  author 
of  the  preface  was  Principal  Dunlop,  who  died  about  twenty 
years  before  the  preface  was  written.  The  author  of  the  preface, 
as  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  these  matters,  was 
the  Principal's  son,  who  was  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Principal.  Neither 
was  there  any  inconsistency,  as  Sir  William  alleges,  between  the 
opposition  of  the  church  to  the  bill  of  1712,  and  the  sentiments 
quoted  by  him  from  Dunlop's  preface,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
sentiments  loere  then  understood.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those 
who,  like  Sir  William,  are  very  imperfectly  and  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  subject ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  can  be 
easily  proved.     There  had  been  no  laws  in  Scotland  since  the 
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Revolution  against  men  professing  and  publishing  Episcopalian 
principles,  —  no  laws  requiring  them  to  attend  the  Established 
Church, — -no  pains  or  penalties  inflicted  upon  these  accounts.  It 
was  then  held  by  many,  that  this  was  all  that  toleration  implied, 
and  that  while  the  Episcopalians  enjoyed  this  liberty,  they  could 
not  be  said  to  be  persecuted,  even  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  have  meeting-houses  for  the  public  administration  of  their 
worship ;  so  that  if  the  author  of  the  preface  had  been  called 
upon  "  to  state  how  long  this  blessed  state  of  things  had  lasted," 
etc.,  he  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  had  lasted 
since  the  Revolution,  —  that  it  was  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  state  of  matters,  in  regard  to  Dissenters,  which  existed 
before  that  era, — and  that  the  liberty  thus  granted  to  Episco- 
palians had  had  the  full  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

That  these  were  the  views  generally  entertained  at  the  time 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  upon  this  subject,  could  be  easily 
proved  by  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  published  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  toleration  of  Episcopalian  worship,  when  it  first 
broke  out  in  1703.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  contend 
that  they  then  fully  understood  the  principles  of  toleration,  or 
that  they  were  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  no  persecution  to 
prevent  Episcopalians  from  having  meeting-houses  for  public 
worship.  I  am  simply  stating  what  their  views  upon  the  point 
really  were,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  Professor  Dunlop  from 
a  charge  ichich  Sir  William  has  brought  against  his  integrity  and 
candour;  and  though  the  point  is  of  no  great  importance  in  itself, 
it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  Sir  William's  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing on  points  of  which  he  is  really  ignorant,  and  which  have  no 
connection  w^ith  the  subject  in  hand,  and  of  his  eager  desire  to 
make  attacks  upon  men's  character,  when  a  little  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject  would  have  shown  him  that  they  were  wholly 
unfounded.  It  affords,  likewise,  an  illustration  of  the  general 
position,  w^hich  Sir  William  would  do  well  to  attend  to, — namely, 
that  in  order  to  bring  out  fully  and  accurately  the  sentiments  of 
men,  something  more  is  necessary  than  merely  to  grub  up  and  to 
patch  together  two  or  three  hastily-collected  extracts  from  their 
works. 

It  may  surely  be  affirmed  that  Sir  William,  by  his  preliminary 
flourishes  about  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  opposition  of 
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the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  toleration  of  Episcopalian  meeting- 
houses, and  Dunlop's  preface,  has  done  nothing  to  prepossess 
competent  judges  in  favour  either  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is 
animated,  or  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  subjects. 

Sec.  II. —  Views  of  Calvin  and  Beza. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  persuaded  himself,  and  thinks  he 
can  "demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  minds," 
that  the  Convocation  ministers  had  fallen  into  "  a  simple  error  of 
fact," — a  thorough  mistake, — a  perfect  delusion, — in  imagining 
that  non-intrusion,  in  their  sense  of  it,  was  a  sound  and  funda- 
mental principle  ;  and  he  evidently  pleases  himself  with  the  idea, 
that  if  his  "  Demonstration"  had  been  published  sooner,  he  would 
have  convinced  them  of  this,  and  thereby  have  prevented  the  Dis- 
ruption. He  asserts,  and  undertakes  to  prove,  that  we  are  "  com- 
pletely, unambiguously,  and  notoriously  wrong,"  and  that  "the 
grounds  on  which  certain  of  your  party  had  attempted  to  support 
their  own  views,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  you,  were,  perhaps, 
— I  speak  it  advisedly, — the  most  signal  and  melancholy  perver- 
sion of  truth  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals  of  religious  contro- 
versy." And  accordingly  he  has  "  collected  a  body  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  this  inexpugnably." 

When  I  read  these  mighty  boastings,  and  recollected  the  high 
reputation  which  Sir  William  'deservedly  possesses  for  talent  and 
learning,  I  was,  I  confess,  somewhat  anxious  to  see  the  evidence 
which  he  had  to  adduce,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when,  on 
perusing  his  pamphlet,  I  found  that  he  had  produced  nothing  of 
any  material  importance,  but  what  was  well  known  to  all  who 
were  conversant  wath  this  subject, — nothing  but  what  in  sub- 
stance is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Corehouse  and 
Lord  Medwyn,  these  great  storehouses  of  Moderate  learning, — 
nothing  of  any  moment  but  what  I  had  answered  by  anticipation 
in  a  pamphlet  published  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  with  which  Mr 
Robertson  of  Ellon  has  never,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  ventured 
to  grapple,"  but  on  which  Sir  William  does  me  the  honour  to 
animadvert.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Sir  William  has 
borrowed  his  materials,  like  Mr  liobertson  of  Ellon  and  tlie 
Moderates,  from  Lord  Corehouse  and  Lord  Medwyn.     He  lias 
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evidently  examined*  the  original  sources  of  information  for  him- 
self, and  is  far  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  any  other 
person,  clergyman  or  layman,  who  has  recently  come  forward  in 
defence  of  intrusion.  But  this  is  no  great  praise ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Sir  William  is  very  imperfectly  and  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  those  whose  opinions 
he  discusses.  This  would  have  been  no  reproach  to  him,  as  he 
is  not  by  profession  a  theologian  or  ecclesiastic  ;  but  it  ought  to 
have  prevented  him  from  writing  on  this  subject,  and  especially 
from  writing  in  the  very  peculiar  tone  and  style  which  he  has 
thought  himself  entitled  to  assume. 

Sir  William,  of  course,  agrees  with  Papists  and  Moderates,  in 
maintaining  that  the  doctrine,  that  no  minister  be  intruded  upon 
any  congregation  against  their  will,  or  wdthout  their  consent, 
means  merely,  that  the  congregation  are  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  in  objections  against  the  person  who  may  be  proposed 
to  them  as  their  pastor,  but  that  it  does  not  preclude  the  church 
courts  from  intruding  a  pastor  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation, 
when  they  think  the  objections  of  the  people  unfounded.  And 
what  he  has  already  published  is  directed  to  the  object  of  proving 
that  this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  by 
Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  Keformed  churches  generally ;  while, 
in  a  second  part,  which  he  is  preparing,  he  is  to  prove,  that  this 
is  the  view  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Even  if  Sir  William  could  establish  all  that  he  has 
attempted,  or  seems  yet  to  propose,  upon  this  subject,  it  would 
still  be  folly  and  presumption  to  expect  that  the  Convocation 
ministers  would  abandon  the  ground  they  had  assumed.  Has  he 
never  happened  to  hear  that  they  profess  to  have  established  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion,  as  they  understand  it,  from  the  word 
of  God,  and  as  a  clear  deduction  of  reason  from  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  nature  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  and  the  welfare  of  religion  ?  Unless  convinced  that 
their  arguments  derived  from  these  sources  were  destitute  of  all 
validity,  they  would  not  have  been  affected  in  their  practical 
procedure  even  by  an  "inexpugnable"  proof,  that  their  principles 


*  I  have  to  acknowledge  an  inac-  I  dently  not  subjected  the  various  state- 
curacy  of  language  here.     I   should  [  ments  of  the  Keformers  to  any  process 
have  said,  "  looked  into,"  instead  of  I  deserving  the  name  of  examination. 
"  examined."     Sir  William  has  evi-  I 
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were  not  sanctioned  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Reformers. 

I  may,  perhaps,  after  Sir  William  shall  have  published  his 
second  part,*  take  the  trouble  of  making  an  exposure  of  his 
Demonstration,  and  showing  that  it  is  inconsistent  w^ith  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  logic ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  offer  only  a  very 
few  observations,  for  the  twofold  object,  of  warning  the  Moderates 
against  relying  upon  Sir  WilHam's  Demonstration,  and  resuming 
their  boasting  that  they  hold  the  non-intrusion  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  and  of  defending  myself  against  some  personal  attacks 
which  Sir  William  has  made  upon  me.  Sir  William  makes  the 
following  statement : f — "From  what  has  been  now  adduced  from 
Calvin  and  Beza,  the  reader  may  now  judge  of  what  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  Dr  Cunningham's  statement,  that  these  two  divines 
held  Hhat  the  Christian  people  have,  by  God's  appointment,  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  ministers  ;  and  that  this  right  of  election 
is  substantially  declared  by  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  their  con- 
sent and  approbation.' t  ^The  only  semblance  of  verisimilitude 
obtained  for  this  assertion,  is  by  quoting  scraps, — by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  these  great  m.en  maintained  the  absurdity,  that  what 
could  safely  be  done  in  the  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  church, 
could  safely  be  done  in  the  circumstances  of  the  modem  world, — 
and  by  giving  a  wholly  different  meaning  to  the  terms  ^approba- 
tion,' ^  consent,'  etc.,  from  that  given  to  them  by  their  employers." 

That  Calvin  and  Beza  held  the  views  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
passage  which  Sir  William  has  quoted  from  my  pamphlet,  is 
certainly  no  peculiar  notion  of  mine.  It  was  explicitly  asserted  by 
their  Popish  adversaries,  and  the  charge  was  never  denied  by  any 
of  their  friends  who  defended  them  against  the  Papists.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  almost  every  man  of  learning  and  ability  who  has 
ever  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  question.  It  has  been  denied  only 
by  incompetent  and  dishonest  Episcopalian  controversialists,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  quoted  scraps  and  garbled  extracts  from  them  in 
favour  of  Prelacy ;  and  by  some  defenders  of  patronage  and  Mode- 
ratism,  who  Avrote  about  the  time  of  the  Secession  in  last  century. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  position  that  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the 


•  The  Second  Part  of  Sir  William's 
*'  Demonstration  "  never  appeared. 
(Edrs.) 

t  Pp.  38,  39. 


J  "Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Christian  People,"  p.  64.  See  supra, 
p.  367.     (Edrs.) 
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Reformers  generally,  held  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to 
choose  their  own  ministers,  is  one  about  which  there  is  no  room 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  among  men  competent  to  judn-e 
of  the  question  ;  and  the  utmost  that  Episcopalian  and  Moderate 
controversialists  have  attempted  upon  this  point,  is  to  involve  them 
in  inconsistency,  by  producing  scraps  and  garbled  extracts  from 
their  writings,  which,  to  ignorant  and  superficial  inquirers,  seem 
to  be  opposed  to  this  doctrine.  Calvin  and  Beza  have  asserted 
this  principle  in  clear  and  explicit  declarations,  which  can  have 
but  one  meaning,  and  which  by  no  process  of  ingenuity,  and  by 
no  species  of  trickery,  can  be  distorted  or  perverted ;  and  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  generally,  knows 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  only  asserted  by  them  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  truth,  but  was  involved  in,  and  mixed  up  with,  the  great 
principles  which  they  maintained  as  to  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  duty  of  reforming  the  church  and  of  establishing  a 
separate  communion,  and  the  validity  of  their  own  mission,  or  their 
right  to  exercise  pastoral  functions. 

Sir  William  may  call  the  proofs  which  have  been  adduced  upon 
this  point  scraps,  but  they  are  scraps  wdiich  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  of  his  views  has  ever  yet  made  a  fair  and  honest 
attempt  to  digest.  He  declares  that  he  will  adduce  "  the  principal 
passages  to  the  point  contained  in  Calvin's  private  writings,"  and 
yet  he  has  taken  good  care  to  abstain  from  producing  "  the 
principal  passages"  on  which  I  founded  the  opinion  I  expressed  as 
to  Calvin's  views,  though  he  had  them  lying  before  him  in  my 
pamphet.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  of  the  declarations  of  Calvin 
which  he  sets  aside  as  "  scraps."  Calvin  says :  "  This,  then,  is 
the  legitimate  principle,  that  those  be  chosen  by  common  suffrages 
who  are  to  fill  any  public  office  in  the  church."  And  again  :  "  It 
is  an  impious  robbery  of  the  church,  whenever  a  bishop  is  intruded 
upon  any  people,  whom  they  have  not  asked  for,  or  at  least  approved 
of  with  a  free  voice." 

These  passages,  brief  as  they  are,  have  been  always  regarded, 
and  often  adduced,  as  among  "  the  principal  passages  to  the  point 
in  Calvin's  writings."  Why  did  Sir  William  not  quote  them  ? 
Will  he  attempt  to  discuss  their  meaning  ?  Will  he  try  to  show 
how  they  can  be  explained  away  ?  Let  him  investigate  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words, — let  him  examine  the  scope  of  the  context, 
— let  him  try  to  prove  that  they  are  not  given  as  statements  of 
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wliat  oiip'lit  to  obtain  in  the  Christian  church  in  all  affes.  Let 
him  do  all  this  if  he  can, — let  him  attempt  it  if  he  dare ;  but  since 
he  knew  that  these  passages  are  to  be  found  in  Calvin's  writings, 
— since  he  did  not  venture  to  quote  them  even  after  declaring  that 
he  would  "  adduce  the  principal  passages  to  the  point,"  and  of 
course  has  made  no  attempt  to  explain  how  they  are  to  be  explained 
away, — the  public  can  be  at  no  loss  "  to  judge  of  what  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  liis  statements." 

Although  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton  has  not  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  "  adduce  the  principal  passages  to  the  point  in  Calvin's  writings," 
and  has  left  out  some  of  those  on  which  he  must  have  seen  that 
the  view  he  was  controverting  was  mainly  based ;  still  he  has 
quoted,  both  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  extracts  which  fully  establish 
the  correctness  of  the  general  account  I  gave  of  their  opinions. 
Let  any  man  read  carefully  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  in  Sir  William's 
translation,*  and  say,  whether  it  does  not  distinctly  support  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  consent  or  approbation.  In  like  manner,  let  any  one  read 
the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Beza's  Confession, 
w^hich  is  quoted  by  him,t  and  he  will  see  that  it  lays  down  the 
rule  that  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  should  be  "  elected  by  the 
church  concerned,"  and  also  speaks  of  the  principle  of  non-intru- 
sion, as  if  it  were  in  substance  the  same  thing  with  election. 

I  had  quoted  the  last  sentence  of  the  extract  he  gives  from  the 
third  chapter  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  and  the  first  sentence  of  the 
extract  he  gives  from  Beza's  Confession,  as  affording  unequivocal 
evidence  that  they  held  the  views  which  I  ascribed  to  them.  The 
extract  I  gave  from  Calvin  stands  thus  in  Sir  William's  transla- 
tion :  "  We  hold  that  this  constitutes  the  legitimate  vocation  of  a 
minister,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  when  by  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  people,  those  are  created,  who  have  been  found 
qualified,  but  that  the  other  pastors  ought  to  precede  and  preside 
(there  is  but  one  word  in  the  original,  frceesse^  which.  Sir  William 
thinks,  includes  both  the  ideas  he  has  expressed :  in  the  French, 
which  is  Calvin's  own  also,  it  is  simply  |?re6tz(/er  sur  T election)  in 
the  election,  lest  the  multitude  may  sin,  either  through  levity,  or 
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evil  wishes,  or  tumult."  Can  tliere  be  any  doubt  that  this  state- 
ment ascribes  election  to  the  people,  and  identifies  it  with  their 
consent  and  approbation  ? 

As  to  the  quotation  from  Beza's  Confession,  it  would  have 
been  more  fair  and  candid  if  Sir  William  had  given  a  sentence 
preceding  his  extract,  which  he  had  lying  before  him  in  my 
pamphlet ;  but  he  has  given  enough  to  prove  that  Beza  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  ministers.  The  sentence  I  had  quoted  was  this, — "  That  the 
church  may  go  on  in  a  regular  and  efficient  way  (which  cannot 
be  done  unless  the  word  of  God  be  purely  and  diligently  taught, 
the  sacraments  duly  administered,  the  property  of  the  church 
faithfully  applied,  and,  in  fine,  ecclesiastical  discipline  maintained), 
it  is  even  the  principal  duty  of  presbyters  to  choose  fit  men  for 
these  functions  whenever  there  is  need  of  new  ones.  And  I  use 
the  word  cJioose  {eligere)  on  purpose,  that  I  may  take  away  from 
men  all  autocratic  authority,  since  I  nowhere  find  that  in  any 
Christian  church,  already  constituted,  any  man  was  advanced  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  or  to  the  deaconship,  or  to  the  eldership, 
in  any  other  w^ay  than  by  a  public  and  free  election,  as  we  shall 
explain  immediately,  except  when  God  chose  to  act  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner."  This  extract  proves  these  two  points, — First, 
That  Beza  held  that  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  in 
the  common  meaning  of  the  expression,  belongs  to  the  people; 
and,  secondly.  That  he  did  not  intend  to  assert  anything  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle,  when  in  a  certain  sense  he  ascribed  the 
choosing  of  ministers  to  the  presbytery.  Sir  William's  extract 
from  Beza's  Confession  is  taken  from  the  immediately  following 
section,  where,  according  to  the  promise  given  in  the  preceding 
extract,  he  takes  up  more  formally  the  subject  of  election,  and 
begins,  according  to  Sir  William's  translation,  in  the  following 
words : — "  I  repeat,  what  I  formerly  said,  that  it  was  never  a 
practice  authorized  in  Christian  churches,  already  constituted,  that 
any  one  should  be  admitted  to  an  ecclesiastical  function  unless 
elected  by  the  church  concerned," — referring,  in  proof  of  this 
position,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  extracts,  taken  in 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  clearly  and  explicitly  support 
the  statements  I  made  upon  the  subject ;  and  though  Sir  William 
"  scruples  not "  to  throw  out  a  vague  allegation  about  my  "  giving 
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a  wholly  different  meaning  to  the  terms,  approbation,  consent,  etc., 
from  that  given  to  them  by  their  employers,"  he  has  not  attempted, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  rules  of  logic  and  of  common  fair- 
ness, a  critical  examination  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  the 
writings  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  did  not 
use  them  in  the  sense  which  they  commonly  bear. 

1  cannot  pretend  to  explain  tliis  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
learned  Professor.  His  omission  of  the  very  tough  and  indigest- 
ible "  scraps "  which  I  quoted  from  Calvin,  might  not  very  un- 
reasonably excite  a  suspicion  of  his  integrity ;  but  I  fully  acquit 
him  of  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  upon  this  ground,  that,  as  I  have 
shown,  he  has  quoted  and  translated  extracts  both  from  Calvin 
and  Beza,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  "  inexpugnably ' ' 
the  incoiTectness  of  his  own  statements,  and  the  accuracy  of 
mine.  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  William  can  be  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  that  the  statements  which  he  has  quoted  from  Calvin  and 
Beza,  in  the  context  of  those  I  have  produced,  and  which  just  set 
forth,  in  substance,  the  liability  of  the  people  to  be  led  into  error, 
contention,  and  tumult, — the  consequent  necessity  of  presbyterial 
superintendence  and  control, — and  the  right  of  presbyteries  to 
refuse  to  ordain  and  settle  a  man  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  if  they  think  him  unqualified  or  unsuitable, — are  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  or  with  the  views  of 
non-intrusionists,  and  that  these  statements,  therefore,  prove  that 
they  did  not  hold  our  doctrines  ?  There  is  no  inconsistency  in 
the  matter ;  and  if  there  were,  it  would  attach  equally  to  Calvin 
and  Beza  as  to  us,  for  they  held  both  as  we  do. 

So  much  for  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  as  to  the  general 
place  and  standing  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  ministers,  and 
the  attack  which  Sir  William  has  made  on  me  on  this  point.  I 
must  now  refer  to  a  still  more  extraordinary  and  offensive  state- 
ment he  has  made  concerning  Beza's  famous  Epistle. 

The  extract  which  I  have  given  above  from  Sir  William's 
Demonstration  is  succeeded  immediately  by  the  following  pas- 
sage:— "There  is  also  a  misrepresentation  to  be  noticed  in  regard 
to  this  last  consilium"  (Beza's  83d  Epistle,  which  Sir  William 
has  translated  and  inserted  at  length).  "  To  be  fully  aware  of 
its  importance,  that  document  must  be  read  and  considered  as  a 
whole.  One  sentence  of  it,  as  an  ordinary  letter,  and  that  not 
the  most  striking,  had  been  quoted  by  Lord  Medwyn,  and  from 
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him  by  Mr  Robertson  of  Ellon.  In  extenuation  thereof,  Dr 
Cunningham  scruples  not  to  assert  that  the  letter  has  reference, 
^  not  to  the  place  or  standing  which  the  people  ought  to  possess  in 
the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  but  a  much  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  one, — namely,  the  whole  power  assigned  to  the 
people  in  ecclesiastical  matters  by  Morellius  and  the  Independents.' 
No  misrepresentation  could  be  greater,  and,  to  any  one  who  reads 
the  letter,  none  more  manifest.  The  problem  there  mooted  is  limited 
exclusively  to  the  share  lohich  the  congregation  at  large  ought  to  have 
i7i  the  election  of  pastors.  All  has  reference  to  this  single  point  alone ; 
and  the  cursory  allusion  to  Morelli  (which  of  itself  demonstrates 
that  he  and  his  opinions  are  only  incidentally  touched  on)  is 
merely  an  historical  notice  of  the  fact  of  his  condemnation  for  an 
opinion  under  which  the  one  here  refuted  was  in  a  certain  sort 
contained." 

The  point  adverted  to  in  this  extract  is  not  one  of  much  in- 
trinsic importance,  and  I  notice  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing myself  against  Sir  William's  attack,  and  illustrating  "the 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  his  statements."  Nothing  could  have 
convinced  me  that  Sir  William  believed  the  assertions  he  has  made 
as  to  the  substance  and  the  object  of  Beza's  Epistle,  except  the 
fact  that  he  lias  translated  and  inserted  it  entire.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  proof  of  his  honesty ;  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  man  can,  after  reading  Beza's  letter,  have 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  statement  of  its  main  substance  and 
leading  object,  and  of  the  incorrectness  of  his.  It  is  certain  that 
almost  every  defender  of  Presbyterian  church  government  who 
has  been  at  all  eminent  for  talent  and  learning,  has  maintained 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  pastoral  relation  ; 
and  yet  with  the  general  substance  of  the  letter, — with  all  its 
principal  statements,  and  all  its  leading  arguments, — every  intelli- 
gent Presbyterian  would  cordially  concur.  It  is  professedly  and 
avowedly  directed  against  the  position,  that  "  the  constitution  of 
ecclesiastical  government  upon  earth  is  democratic;"  and  its 
leading  object  is  to  set  forth,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the 
powers  which,  upon  Presbyterian  principles,  have  been  always 
conceded  to  church  courts  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary 
government  of  the  church.  Its  great  object  is  to  prove  that  con- 
gregations are  not  entitled,  by  a  mere  vote,  to  abrogate  or  annul 
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the  decisions  of  presbyteries,  in  administering  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  or  that  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
is  not  to  be  determined  by  a  mere  vote  per  capita  of  the  whole 
congregation,  office-bearers  and  ordinary  members  equally  in- 
cluded. Its  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  congregation  has  not 
"  such  an  authority,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  it  to  approve  or 
reject  hy  a  majority  what  has  been  carefully  pondered,  and  by  rela- 
tion to  circumstances  determined  on,  by  appointed  individuals, 
previously,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  multitude  itself  selected,  on 
account  of  their  pre-eminent  integrity  and  prudence," — to  prove 
"that  all  things  are  not  to  be  given  over  to  the  voices  of  the 
multitude," — to  disprove  "  the  power  of  a  mere  numerical  majority 
in  confirming  or  rejecting  the  decr^ees  of  a  presbytery."  These 
extracts  are  taken  from  Sir  William's  own  translation  of  the  letter, 
and  they  plainly  express  its  general  spirit  and  object ;  and  yet, 
after  quoting  it  at  full  length,  he  "  scruples  not  to  assert,"  that  the 
statement  1  gave  of  its  substance  and  object  is  a  "  misrepresen- 
tation," than  which  "  none  could  be  greater  or  more  manifest," 
and  to  declare  that  "  the  problem  there  mooted  is  limited  exclu- 
sively to  the  share  which  the  congregation  at  large  ought  to  have 
in  the  election  of  pastors,  and  that  all  has  reference  to  this  single 
point  alone  !  " 

The  man  who,  after  reading  Beza's  letter,  and  especially  after 
having  his  attention  called  to  the  precise  point,  by  the  statement 
in  my  pamphlet  which  he  was  pleased  so  flatly  to  contradict, 
could  honestly  give  such  a  deliverance  as  to  its  substance  and 
object,  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  labouring  under  some  singular 
hallucination  upon  this  subject. 

Sir  William  has  invented  a  curious  theory  about  this  letter. 
He  thinks  that  it  was  addressed  to  John  Knox,  or  some  other  lead- 
ing Scotch  Reformer,  and  was  intended  as  an  argument  against  the 
provision  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  gave  the  election 
of  ministers  to  the  people  !  Not  one  particle  of  evidence  has  been, 
or  can  be,  produced  for  this  notion  ;  and  it  is  flatly  contradicted 
by  the  plain  import  and  object  of  the  letter  itself.  Sir  William, 
however,  is  greatly  delighted  with  the  idea ;  and  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  strength  of  his  conviction. 
When  he  first  starts  it,*  he  thinks  it  was  "in  all  probability 
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addressed  "  to  the  Scottish  Eeformers.  In  the  next  page,  he  rises 
to  "the  highest  probability,"  and  becomes  "almost  certain;"  and, 
before  the  page  is  finished,  he  is  actually  "  persuaded  "  that  Beza's 
advice  here  "was  given  to  the  Church  of  Scotland."  He  states 
twelve  reasons  which,  taken  together,  form  the  ground  of  his 
"  probability,"  rising  through  "almost  certainty"  to  "persuasion." 
But  they  contain  no  real  evidence  of  the  position.  They  are  a 
fair  display  of  wrong-headed  ingenuity,  but,  when  regarded  as  the 
grounds  of  a  "  persuasion,"  they  exhibit  a  plentiful  lack  of  judg- 
ment, and  an  incapacity  of  estimating  the  bearing  of  evidence. 
We  happen  fortunately  to  possess  an  advice  which,  beyond  all 
question,  Beza  did  give  to  the  Scottish  Eeformers,  in  answer  to 
the  queries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Glammis ;  and  Sir  William  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  representation  he  has  given 
of  Beza's  views.  It  is  this: — "Existimamus  turn  demum  bene 
consultum  ecclesiis  fore,  quum  ex  scriptis  apostolicis  instaurabun- 
tur.  Instauratio  vero  hgec  in  eo  posita  nobis  quidem  videtur,  ut 
imprimis  regnum  totum  in  regiones,  et  hse  rursus  regiones  in 
paroecias  turn  urbanas  tum  rusticas  distribuantur ;  ut  quam  fre- 
quentissimis  et  quam  maxime  commodis  locis  pastores  legitime,  a 
sui  Presbyterii  co3tu  propositi,  regise  Christiange  majestati  vel  ab 
ipsa  deputatis  probati,  a  sua  denique,  cui  prseficiendi  sunt,  plebe, 
prseeunte  promulgatione,  recepti,  collocentur."  Beza  here  plainly 
requires,  as  necessary  to  the  right  settlement  of  pastors,  that  they 
be  received  by  the  people  among  whom  they  are  to  labour,  and 
this  is  all  that  non-intrusionists,  as  such,  contend  for. 

The  settlement  of  the  point  as  to  the  general  substance  and 
object  of  this  Epistle  does  not  bear  very  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Epistle  affords  evidence  that  Beza  was  or  was 
not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  non-intrusion ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  it  in  order  to  defend  myself  from  the  attack 
which  Sir  William  has  made  upon  me,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  a  fair  opportunity  of  "judging  of  what  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  his  statements."  For  an  examination  of  the 
bearing  of  the  Epistle  upon  the  proper  subject  of  controversy, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  my  Defence  of  the  Eights  of 
the  Christian  People,*  where  I  think  it  is  proved  that,  though 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  some  of 
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its  statements,  it  affords  no  real  countenance  to  the  views  of  the 
intrusionists.* 


Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that  I  had  "  ventured  to  accuse 


*  The  preceding  remarks  in  this  sec- 
tion appeared  originally  in  the  shape 
of  two  letters  addressed  to  the  WitJiess 
newspaper,  and  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  is  to 
this  reply  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  that  Dr 
Cunningham's  subsequent  statements 
refer.  Sir  William's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

King  Street,  Sth  June  1843. 

Sir, — In  yesterday's  Witness  there 
is  a  letter  by  Dr  Cunningham,  in  re- 
ference to  my  "  Demonstration."  Had 
Dr  Cunningham  confined  himself  to 
any  statements,  of  what  character  so- 
ever, regarding  the  mere  matters  in 
dispute,  I  should  certainly  never  have 
sought  permission  to  answer  them  in 
your  journal.  But  he  has  ventured 
to  accuse  me  of  unfairness  and  dis- 
honesty. I  have  been  engaged,  during 
my  time,  in  a  good  deal  of  controver- 
sial writing ;  but  this,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  any 
antagonist  has  ever  imputed  to  me 
any  disingenuous,  not  to  say  dishonest, 
practices.  I  must  therefore  request, 
as  you  wish  your  journal  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  ivitness  of  truths  to  allow 
me  to  say  a  word  in  refutation — and 
to  the  same  public — of  so  odious  and 
so  groundless  an  accusation. 

"  Sir  William  [says  Dr  Cunning- 
ham] may  call  the  proofs  which  have 
been  adduced  upon  this  point  [that 
Calvin  and  Beza  held  the  right  of 
congregations  at  large  to  choose  their 
pastors],  scraps,  but  they  are  scraps 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  per- 
son of  his  views  has  ever  yet  made 
a  fair  and  honest  attempt  to  digest. 
He  declares  that  he  will  adduce  '  the 
principal  passages  to  the  point  con- 
tained in  Calvin's  private  writings,' 
and  yet  he  has  taken  good  care  to  ab- 
stain from  producing  '  the  principal 
pa&sages '  on  which  I  founded  the 
opinion  I  expressed  as  to  Calvin's 
views,  though  he  had  them  lying  be- 


fore him  in  my  pamphlet.  I  may  men- 
tion one  or  two  of  the  declarations  of 
Calvin  which  he  sets  aside  as  scraps. 
Calvin  says,  '  This,  then,  is  the  legiti- 
mate principle,  that  those  he  chosen  by 
common  suffrages  who  are  to  Jill  any 
public  office  in  the  Church.''  And  again, 
'  It  is  an  impious  robbery  of  the  Church, 
whenever  a  bishop  is  intruded  upon  any 
people,  whom  they  have  not  asked  for, 
or  at  least  approved  of  with  a  free 
voice.'' 

"These  passages,  brief  as  they  are, 
have  been  always  regarded,  and  often 
adduced,  as  among  '  the  principal  pas- 
sages to  the  point  in  Calvin's  writ- 
ings.' Why  did  Sir  William  not  quote 
them?  Will  he  attempt  to  discuss 
their  meaning  ?  AVill  he  try  to  show 
how  they  can  be  explained  away? 
Let  him  investigate  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  words, — let  him  examine 
the  scope  of  the  context, — let  him  try 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  given  as 
statements  of  what  ought  to  obtain  in 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  Let 
him  do  all  this  if  he  can, — let  him 
attempt  it  if  he  dare ;  but  since  he 
knew  that  these  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  Calvin's  writings, — since  he 
did  not  venture  to  quote  them  even 
after  declaring  that  he  would  '  adduce 
the  principal  passages  to  the  point,' 
and  of  course  has  made  no  attempt  to 
explain  how  they  are  to  be  explained 
away,  the  public  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
'  judge  of  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  his  statements.'" 

In  the  first  place,  touching  the 
former  scrap,  what  is  there  said,  is 
said  in  reference  to  the  office  of  Dea- 
con; though  Dr  Cunningham  in  his 
pamphlet  keeps  this  out  of  view.  But 
that  the  example  neither  of  the  Dia- 
conate  in  general  nor  the  particular 
example  of  the  election  of  Deacons 
narrated  in  the  text  there  commented 
on  (Acts  vi.  3),  can  possibly  apply  to 
the  election  of  pastors  or  bishops,  is 
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him  of  unfairness  and  dishonesty."  This  statement  Is  not  true. 
I  thought  it  scarcely  fair  or  candid  that,  after  promising  to 
^'  adduce  the  principal  passages  to  the  point  in  Calvin's  writings," 
he  should  have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  two  very  important  pas- 


shown,  among  a  hundred  others,  by 
Beza  and  the  London  Synod,  as  quoted 
by  me.  Demonstration,  pp.  34-38. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  waiving 
this,  Calvin  in  that  scrap  is  only  speak- 
ing of  an  election  in  the  Apostohc 
Church;  while  he  and  Beza,  and  all 
reasonable  theologians,  in  general 
scout,  as  ridiculous,  the  notion,  that 
what  was  suitable  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  then,  can  or 
ought  to  be  blindly  adopted  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  Church  now, 
merely  because  Apostolic. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  waiving 
both  these  grounds  of  irrelevancy, 
neither  the  one  morsel  nor  the  other 
asserts  a  whit  more  than  had  been 
asserted,  and  re-asserted,  usque  ad 
nauseam^  in  the  passages  un exclu- 
sively quoted  by  me  from  the  places 
where  the  subject  is  fully  and  syste- 
matically treated  by  Calvin.  In  these 
the  sacred  elections  are  declared  only 
to  be  legitimately  conducted  if  "  % 
tlie  common  consent  "  (24), — "  ivith  the 
common  consent  of  the  whole  Church  " 
(26), — "  by  the  silent  suffrages  of  all  '• 
(27),-"&?/  suffrages^'  (28),— "/rom 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  "  (28), — 
"  by  public  judgment  and  testimony  " 
(29), — "  icith  the  approbation  of  the 
people  "  (29), — "  by  the  testimony  of 
all  "  (29), — "  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
people  "  (30), — "  by  the  consent  of  the 
quality  and  commonality "  (30).  To 
have  added  to  these  the  two  favourite 
fragments  (which  assuredly  I  disliked 
only  as  superfluous  lumber),  could 
not  therefore  have  furthered,  by  one 
hair's-breadth,  Dr  Cunningham's  end, 
unless  he  were  permitted,  in  them,  to 
employ  the  terms  voice  and  siffrage 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  which 
they  and  the  parallel  expressions  bear 
in  all  the  other  passages, — unless,  in 
short,  Dr  Cunningham  were  allowed 
to  understand  Calvin's  meaning  better 
than  Calvin  himself.    For,  in  Calvin's 


declared  meaning,  consent,  approba- 
tion, suffrages,^  etc.  are  predicated, 
when,  to  a  minister  proposed  for  their 
acceptance,  the  people  can  oppose  no 
reasonable  ground  of  objection. 

Dr  Cunningham's  mode  of  exegesis 
is  peculiar, — at  least,  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  mine.  He  flies,  as  pestilential, 
all  the  places  in  which  his  author 
treats  a  subject  of  express  intent,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  import  of  his 
language  can  hardly  remain  obscure  ; 
but  pounces,  as  treasure-trove,  on  any 
isolated  clause,  where  the  immediate 
context  haply  does  not  peremptorily 
of  itself  refute  the  sense  which  he 
would  fasten  on  any  ambiguous  ex- 
pression. 

Nor  is  there  any  hope  for  Dr  Cun- 
ningham (as  he  seems  to  trust)  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  cover  his  own  mis- 
takes, by  fathering — of  all  imaginable 
authors — contradictions  upon  Calvin. 
In  truth,  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the 
mighty  marvels  about  Calvin  is,  that 
he  who  had  written  so  much  M^as  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  necessity  of  even 
retracting  or  modifying  an  opinion. 
For  this  I  have  adduced  the  highest 
possible  evidence,  Dem.  2d  ed.  p.  30. 

Dr  Cunningham  further  misrepre- 
sents me,  and  I  hope  his  brethren  also, 
in  supposing  that  I  had  "the  folly 
and  presumption  to  expect  that  the 
Convocation  ministers  would  abandon 
the  ground  they  had  assumed," — 
"  even  by  an  '  inexpugnable '  proof 
that  their  principles  were  not  sanc- 
tioned by  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformers  after  ; " 
— me,  for  I  expressly  limited  my  argu- 
ment to  those  only  not  neologically 
predisposed, — and  them,  for  the  Free 
Church  has  not  (as  yet  at  least) 
been  declared  a  Church  of  free  judg- 
ment and  opinion.  Indeed,  the  fleet 
of  the  Secession  could  only  have  been 
manned  under  a  display  of  the  old 
familiar  flag;   and  sure  I  am,   that 
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sages  to  which  I  then  referred.  But  I  did  not  accuse  him  of 
dishonesty,  or  anything  like  it.  Sir  William,  who,  as  he  tells  us, 
"  has  been  engaged  during  his  time  in  a  good  deal  of  controver- 
sial writing,"  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
dishonesty,  and  that  prejudice  and  partiality,  producing  a  certain 
measure  of  what  is  scarcely  fair  or  candid,  from  which  few  con- 
troversialists are  altogether  exempted.  Perfect  candour,  absolute 
fairness,  thorough  impartiality,  an  entire  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  party  spirit,  are  qualities  which  few  controversialists  have 
exhibited,  and  Sir  William  must  not  be  offended  at  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  has  not  yet  attained  them.  It  is  a  common  trick  of 
controversialists  to  represent  their  opponents  as  charging  them 
with  dishonesty;  but  they  have  not  usually  been  reckoned  the 
most  honest  controversialists  who  have  resorted  to  this  expedient. 

Sir  William  adverts  to  the  passages  which  he  had  omitted  to 
notice,  and  tries  to  dispose  of  them  in  this  wa3^  "In  the  first 
place,  touching  the  former  scrap,  what  is  there  said  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  office  of  deacon ;  though  Dr  Cunningham,  in 
his  pamphlet,  keeps  this  out  of  view.  But  that  the  example, 
neither  of  the  Diaconate  in  general,  nor  the  particular  example 
of  the  election  of  deacons  narrated  in  the  text  there  commented 
on  (Acts  vi.  3),  can  possibly  apply  to  the  election  of  pastors  or 
bishops,  is  shown,  among  a  hundred  others,  by  Beza,  and  the 
London  S}Tiod,  as  quoted  by  me." 

I  request  special  attention  to  this  sentence,  for  it  is  a  remark- 
able one.  The  allegation,  that  "  what  is  there  said  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  office  of  deacon,"  is  incorrect.  The  statement  is 
clear  and  explicit,  that  "  those  be  chosen  by  common  suffrages, 
who  are  to  fill  any  public  office  in  the  church."  It  is  true  that 
the  statement  occurs  in  Calvin's  commentary  upon  the  election 
of  deacons ;  and,  so  far  from  keeping  this  out  of  view  in  my 
pamphlet,  as  Sir  William  "  scruples  not  to  assert,"  the  quotation, 
as  given  there,  is  expressly  said  to  be  taken  from  his  commentary 
upon  Acts  vi.  3.  Wliatever  might  have  been  thought  or  proved 
by  Beza,  the  London  Synod,  and  a  hundred  others,  Calvin  and  a 


should  the  true  blue  pennon  of  Calvin 
be  struck,  and  the  "free  brethren," 
some  fine  morning,  find  themselves 
saihng  under  the  bunting  of  Captain 

,  or  the  hlark  jack  (already  even 

half  imfurled)   of   Commodore , 


the  discovery  will  be  made  with  late 
and  bitter  tears  for  their  own  credu- 
lity and  rashness. — I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hamilton. 
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hundred  others  thought  that  the  inspired  account  of  the  election  of 
deacons  afforded  materials  for  conclusions  as  to  the  election  of 
office-bearers  generally,  and  not  merely  for  apostolic  times,  but  for 
subsequent  ages.  I  shall  transcribe  the  whole  of  Calvin's  com- 
mentary upon  this  passage,  from  which  the  truth  of  this  statement 
will  plainly  appear;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  validity  of  the 
argument  derived  from  the  case  of  the  deacons  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  generally,  is  assumed  rather 
than  explicitly  asserted  or  formally  argued  for. 

"  Let  us  see  why  deacons  were  appointed.  The  name  indeed 
is  general,  but  it  is  taken  properly  for  the  managers  of  the  poor. 
Whence  it  appears  how  licentiously  the  Papists  mock  both  God 
and  men,  who  assign  to  their  deacons  no  other  office  but  to  handle 
the  paten  and  the  chalice.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  long  dis- 
putation to  prove  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Apostles.  But  if  readers  wish  more  upon  this  subject,  they  may 
seek  it  in  my  Institutes.  With  respect  to  the  present  passage, — 
in  the  first  place,  the  election  is  given  over  to  the  church.  For  it 
is  tyrannical  that  one  man,  whosoever  he  may  be,  should  appoint 
ministers  according  to  his  own  discretion.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
legitimate  principle,  that  those  be  chosen  by  common  suffrages 
who  are  to  fill  any  public  office  in  the  church.  The  Apostles, 
however,  prescribe  what  sort  of  persons  ought  to  be  chosen, — men, 
namely,  of  tried  faith,  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  other  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  And  this  is  a  medium  between  tyranny  and  confused 
license,  that  nothing  indeed  be  done  except  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  people,  but  that  the  pastors  moderate,  in  order 
that  their  authority  may  be  like  a  bridle  to  restrain  the  vehemence 
of  the  people,  that  they  may  not  run  into  great  excesses.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  worth  while  to  mark,  that  a  law  is  imposed  upon 
the  faithful,  that  they  promote  none  but  a  fit  person ;  for  we  do 
no  light  injury  to  God  if  we  receive  any  sort  of  persons  at  ran- 
dom, who  may  govern  His  house.  Wherefore  the  greatest  care  is 
to  be  taken,  that  no  one  be  assumed  into  a  sacred  function  in  the 
church,  who  shall  not  have  given  proof  of  himself.  The  number 
seven  was  accommodated  only  to  the  present  necessity,  that  no  one 
may  suppose  there  was  any  mystery  in  this  circumstance.  Luke's 
statement,  as  to  their  being  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom,  I 
interpret  in  this  way,  that  it  was  required  that  they  be  endowed 
both  with  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  also  specially  with  wisdom, 
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without  which  this  office  could  not  be  well  executed,  both  to  guard 
against  the  frauds  and  impositions  of  those  who,  though  less  des- 
titute, might  eat  up  what  the  poverty  of  other  brethren  required, 
and  against  the  calumnies  of  those  who,  even  without  occasion, 
would  not  cease  to  complain.  For  that  office  is  not  only  laborious, 
but  exposed  to  murmurings  and  complaints." 

Can  any  man  who  reads  this  passage  entertain  a  doubt  that 
Calvin  held,  first,  That  those  who  were  to  fill  any  public  ofiice 
in  the  church  should  be  elected  by  the  common  suffrages  of  the 
people ;  and,  secondly,  That  the  election  of  the  deacons  afforded  an 
evidence  of  this  ? 

Sir  William's  assertion,  which  he  plainly  adduces  as  a  proof  or 
argument, — namely,  that  "  the  example,  neither  of  the  Diaconate 
in  general,  nor  the  particular  example  of  the  election  of  deacons 
narrated  in  the  text  there  commented  on,  can  possibly  apply  to  the 
election  of  pastors  or  bishops,  is  shown,  among  a  hundred  others, 
by  Beza  and  the  London  Synod," — is,  in  so  far  as  Beza  is  con- 
cerned, untrue.  Beza  never  attempted  to  show  this ;  and  I  chal- 
lenge Sir  William  to  produce  any  evidence  that  he  did.  I  know 
that  he  asserted  that  neither  the  election  of  Matthias,  nor  of  the 
deacons,  affords  a  proof  that  "  all  things  are  to  be  given  over  to 
the  voices  of  the  multitude," — multitudinis  suffragiis  ovinia  per- 
mitti;  but  this  is  a  very  different  position,  and  one  in  which  every 
Presbyterian  will  concur.  The  London  divines  asserted  some- 
thing like  what  Sir  William  has  ascribed  to  them,  though  not  in 
a  way  to  warrant  the  very  strong  language  he  has  employed  upon 
the  subject.  But  supposing  that  Beza,  and  they,  and  a  hundred 
others,  had  asserted,  and  even  proved  this,  w^ould  this  afford  any 
evidence  as  to  Calvin^ s  views  upon  the  point  ?  And  does  not  Sir 
William's  argument  plainly  require  him  to  prove,  not  only  that 
Calvin  held  that  no  argument  could  be  derived  from  the  case  of 
the  deacons  in  regard  to  the  election  of  other  office-bearers,  hnt 
also,  moreover,  that  no  statement  could  occur  in  Calvin's  commen- 
tary upon  the  election  of  deacons,  w^hich  could  prove  that  he  held 
that  the  people  should  choose  their  pastors,  and  that  any  statement 
occurring  there,  and  seeming  to  establish  that  position,  must,  how- 
ever plain  and  explicit  its  terms,  be  of  necessity  perverted  to  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  ? 

Is  not  this  sentence  of  Sir  William's  a  remarkable  one  ?     Its 
three  principal  assertions  are  untrue.   The  substance  of  the  matter 
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is  this :  A  passage  occurs  in  Calvin's  commentary  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  deacons,  in  which  it  is  asserted  in  the  clearest  and  most 
explicit  terms,  that  "  those  should  he  chosen  by  common  suffrages, 
who  are  to  fill  any  public  office  in  tlie  church ;"  but,  says  the 
Professor  of  Logic,  no  proof  can  be  derived  from  this  statement 
that  Calvin  held  that  the  people  should  choose  their  pastors, 
because,  not  Calvin,  but  some  other  persons,  have  asserted,  and,  as 
the  said  Professor  thinks,  proved,  that  an  argument  derived  from 
the  election  of  deacons  "  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  election  of 
pastors."  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  to  what  species  of 
sophism  this  belongs,  for  it  has  not  even  the  appearance  of  argu- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  Sir  William's  second  observation  upon  this  subject, 
based  upon  the  allegation  that  Calvin  and  Beza  did  not  regard  the 
apostolic  practice  in  this  matter  as  a  binding  rule  for  the  church 
in  all  ages,  I  have  simply  to  ask  my  readers  to  examine  carefully 
the  extracts  I  have  produced  from  them,  and  to  say  whether  it  be 
not  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it,  that  they  held  the  apostolic 
practice  to  be  in  substance,  though  not  in  its  details,  the  rule  by 
which  the  church  was  ever  to  be  governed,  and  to  be  a  full  war- 
rant for  the  general  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the 
choice  of  their  own  office-bearers. 

Sir  William's  "  thirdly"  is  just  a  repetition  of  his  leading  doc- 
trine, that  "  in  Calvin's  declared  meaning,  consent,  approbation, 
suffrages,  etc.  are  predicated,  when,  to  a  minister  proposed  to  their 
acceptance,  the  people  can  oppose  no  reasonable  ground  of  ob- 
jection." The  whole  controversy,  of  course,  turns  upon  this 
point.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  meet  Sir  William  upon  this 
ground,  and  to  refute  his  position,  if,  indeed,  any  intelligent  man, 
after  the  clear  and  explicit  declarations  I  have  produced  from 
Calvin  and  Beza,  can  still  believe  that  it  needs  refutation.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  some  passages  in  their  works  which,  to 
hasty  and  superficial  inquirers,  may  seem  to  countenance  this 
notion ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  no  honest  and  sound-headed 
man,  after  collecting  the  various  statements  contained  in  their 
writings  upon  this  subject,  could  spend  an  hour  in  a  calm  and 
deliberate  examination  and  comparison  of  these  different  state- 
ments, and  yet  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Calvin  and  Beza 
assigned  to  the  people  no  higher  place  in  the  election  of  their 
pastors  than  the  Church  of  Rome  conceded  to  them, — namely,  a 
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mere  right  of  stating  objections,  of  wliich  church  courts  are  to 
judge ;  or  that  they  sanctioned  the  idea,  that  whenever  the  church 
courts  think  the  objections  of  the  people  unfounded,  they  are  en- 
titled to  intrude  a  minister  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation.  Sir 
William  has  evidently  never  investigated  this  subject  with  care 
and  deliberation.  He  has  just  turned  over  a  number  of  books, 
collected  a  good  many  extracts,  and  without  ever  taking  the 
trouble  of  diligently  and  deliberately  comparing  them  together, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  out  what  was  really  the  mind  of  Calvin 
and  Beza  as  to  the  place  and  standing  which  the  people  ought  to 
have  in  the  election  of  pastors,  he  has  winked  hard  at  some  of 
them,  given  undue  prominence  and  effect  to  others,  and  he  has 
thus  jumped  to  certain  rash  and  hasty  conclusions,  ascribing  to 
these  illustrious  men  sentiments  which  they  have  explicitly  ab- 
jured, and  which  are  opposed  not  only  to  their  express  and  specific 
statements,  but  to  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  their  leading 
principles.  "  It  is,"  says  Calvin,  "  an  impious  robbery  of  the 
church,  whenever  a  bishop  is  intruded  upon  any  people,  whom 
they  have  not  asked  for,  or  at  least  approved  of  with  a  free  voice." 
This  plainly  means  that  the  congregation  should  have  the  election 
of  their  minister,  or  at  least  an  absolute  negative  upon  his  appoint- 
ment. And  nothing  certainly  could  neutralize  the  proof  which  it 
affords,  that  Calvin  held  the  principles  of  the  non-intrusionists,  ex- 
cept an  explicit  declaration  of  Calvin  himself,  setting  forth,  totidem 
verbis,  that  church  courts  have  a  right  to  intrude  a  minister  upon  a 
reclaiming  congregation,  whenever  they  think  the  opposition  of 
the  people  unreasonable  and  ill-founded ;  and  no  such  declaration, 
or  anything  approaching  to  it,  has  been  or  can  be  produced. 

Sir  William  next  makes  the  following  statement : — "  Dr  Cun- 
ningham's mode  of  exegesis  is  peculiar, — at  least  precisely  the 
reverse  of  mine.  He  flies,  as  pestilential,  all  the  places  in  which 
his  author  treats  a  subject  of  express  intent,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  import  of  his  language  can  hardly  remain  obscure ; 
but  pounces,  as  treasure-trove,  on  any  isolated  clause  where  the 
inmiediate  context  haply  does  not  peremptorily  of  itself  refute  the 
sense  which  he  would  fasten  on  any  ambiguous  expression."  This 
statement  is  untrue.  Sir  William  knows  that  in  my  pamphlet  I 
referred  to,  and  more  or  less  fully  quoted,  all  the  principal  pas- 
sages in  which  Calvin  and  Beza  had  formally,  and  of  set  purpose, 
discussed  tlie  sul)ject  of  election  ;   and  he  knows  also,  that  I  ad- 
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verted  specially  to  the  two  extracts  from  Calvin  whicli  were  there 
produced,  just  because  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  omit  them. 

He  has  then  another  statement  which  is  equally  untrue : — 
"  Nor  is  there  any  hope  for  Dr  Cunningham  (as  he  seems  to 
trust)  that  he  shall  be  able  to  cover  his  own  mistakes,  by  fathering 
— of  all  imaginable  authors — contradictions  upon  Calvin."  I 
never  asserted,  insinuated,  or  imagined,  as  he  here  alleges,  that 
contradictions  are  to  be  found  in  Calvin  upon  this  subject ;  and  I 
never  said  anything  which  affords  the  slightest  countenance  to  the 
allegation. 

Sec.  III. —  Views  of  the  Reformers. 

The  only  point  of  any  real  importance  which  Sir  William  has 
discussed,  is  the  question  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  and  Beza 
in  regard  to  the  standing  and  influence  which  the  Christian  people 
ought  to  have  in  the  choice  and  settlement  of  their  ministers.  I 
am  rather  surprised  that,  as  his  leading  motive  in  this  whole 
matter  seems  to  have  been  an  eager  desire  to  show  his  acquaint- 
ance with  ecclesiastical  subjects,  he  did  not  attempt  a  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  and  early 
church  and  of  the  canon  law,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  ministers. 
The  testimony  of  the  primitive  church  in  favour  of  the  people's 
right  to  choose  their  ministers,  and  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion, is  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit, — so  strong,  indeed,  as 
to  have  extorted  reluctant  concessions  from  some  of  the  more 
honest  of  the  Popish  and  Prelatic  writers.  But  still  it  is  perhaps 
easier,  upon  the  whole,  to  get  up  some  plausible  sophisms  and 
dexterous  evasions,  to  obscure  and  mystify  the  testimony  of  the 
primitive  church  in  favour  of  our  principles,  at  least  in  regard  to 
election,  than  that  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
Reformers.  And  it  is  curious,  that  the  leading  notion  by  which 
the  less  scrupulous  portion  of  the  Popish  and  Prelatic  writers  have 
tried  to  evade  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  church  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  is  precisely  that  by  which  Sir  William, 
and  other  defenders  of  Popish  and  Moderate  notions  upon  this 
point,  have  tried  to  explain  away  the  testimony  of  the  Reformers. 

It  is  put  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine  in  this  way  : — "  Cyprian  in 
this  passage  gives  no  power  to  the  people  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  priests,  save  that  of  giving  their  testimony  concerning  the  life 
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and  manners  of  the  parties  proposed  for  ordination ;  and  this  is 
still  observed  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Cyprian  says,  that  the 
people  have  the  power  of  choosing  and  giving  their  vote,  because 
they  can  say  if  they  know  anything  good  or  evil  concerning  the 
party,  and  thus  by  their  testimony  effect  that  he  be  chosen  or  not 
chosen."*  And  Blondel,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage, 
denounces  the  evasion  in  the  following  emphatic  and  unceremoni- 
ous statement,  which  is  enough  at  once  to  overturn  the  whole  of 
Sir  William's  argument : — "  This  miserable  evasion  is  intolerable 
in  a  grave  writer,  as  if,  forsooth,  he  could  be  said  to  have  the 
power  of  choosing  and  giving  his  vote,  and  to  be  exercising  this 
power,  who  can  only  do  what  a  man  absolutely  wanting  all  right 
of  choosing  and  voting  can  do  whenever  he  pleases  ;  or  as  if  any 
one  could  be  found  so  brazen-faced  as  to  venture  to  deny,  that 
even  the  worst  of  infidels  may  tell  whatever  of  good  or  evil  they 
may  know  concerning  the  person  proposed  to  be  ordained,  and 
thus  by  their  testimony  effect  that  he  be  not  chosen.  Upon  this 
hypothesis  they  will  have,  equally  with  the  faithful,  the  right  of 
choosing  and  voting."  f 

Sir  William's  leading  object  is  just  to  prove  that  Calvin  and 
Beza,  and  the  reformed  churches  generally,  gave  no  more  power 
and  influence  to  the  Christian  people  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors, 
than  the  Church  of  Rome  concedes  to  them, — namely,  a  right  of 
stating  objections,  of  which  church  courts  are  to  be  the  judges. 
This  is,  in  other  words,  to  maintain,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
Calvin  and  Beza,  not  only  had  the  people  no  right  to  choose  their 
ministers,  but  that  their  consent  was  not  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  that  church  courts  arc  entitled  to 
intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations  whenever  they 
think  the  opposition  of  the  people  unreasonable  or  unfounded. 
The  Church  of  Rome  concedes  to  the  people  as  much  weight  and 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  ministers  as  the  present  law  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,  allows  them ;  and  Sir  William  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  Reformed  churches  gave  them  no  more. 
No  man  who  has  carefully  and  deliberately  considered  the  writings 
of  Calvin  and  Beza  can  believe  this ;  and  yet  this  is  not  the  first 


•  De  Clcricis,  c.  vii.  (Disputat.,  torn.  I      f  Apolog.  pro,  Senten.  Hieron.,  p. 
ii.  p.  100).  I  383. 
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time  the  position  has  been  maintained,  even  by  men  who  had 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject.  Those  Episcopalian  writers 
who  quoted  garbled  extracts  from  Calvin  and  Beza,  to  prove  that 
they  favoured  Prelacy,  and  who  followed  the  Papists  in  attempting 
to  evade  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  church  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  scrupulous  in 
perverting  the  statements  of  the  Reformers  about  election  and 
intrusion.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  both  Whitgift  and 
Bancroft  made  some  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Reformers  gave 
the  people  no  more  power  in  this  matter  than  Papists,  Prelatists, 
and  Moderates  have  always  conceded  to  them ;  and  even  Bishoj) 
Bilson,  a  much  more  able  and  more  honest  man  than  either  of 
these  two  most  reverend  primates,  has  made  an  attempt  of  a 
similar  kind,  not,  indeed,  in  regard  to  Calvin,  but  in  regard  to 
Bullinger  and  Beza.  Bellarmine  charged  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Reformers,  with  holding,  "  that  election  and  voca- 
tion belong  by  divine  right  to  the  whole  church,  that  is,  to  the 
clergy  and  people^  and  in  such  a  sense,  that  no  one  can  be  held  to 
be  lawfully  chosen  and  called  to  the  episcopate  without  the  consent 
and  suffrages  of  the  people;"  and  none  of  those  who  answered 
Bellarmine  denied  that  this  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Reformers. 
Almost  all  who  have  since  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people, — 
and  this  description  comprehends  all  the  able  and  learned  defenders 
of  Presbyterianism, — have,  appealed  to  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Reformers,  as  sanctioning  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose,  and  the  necessity  of  their  consent. 

The  question  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  confessions  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  Reformers, 
upon  this  point,  was  fully  discussed  in  the  controversy  which  took 
place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  about  the  time  of  the  Secession, 
when  almost  everything  which  Sir  William  has  adduced,  to  prove 
that  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  the  other  Reformers,  were  intrusionists, 
WHS  brought  forward  and  applied  with  much  more  judgment,  skill, 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  he  has  shown,  and  when  it  was 
likewise  satisfactorily  answered  and  exposed.  Sir  William  has 
produced  nothing  of  importance  but  what  is  familiar  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  controversy, — nothing  but  what  the 
Moderates  might  have  known  if  they  had  been  acquainted  even 
with  the  controversial  pamphlets  of  their  predecessors.  The 
principal  pamphlets  on  the  Moderate  side,  in  that  controversy, 

2  I 
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were  understood  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  superintendence, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  a  namesake  of  Sir  WilHam's,  Dr 
William  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  recommended  the  perusal  of  them  to  his  students 
from  the  theological  chair ;  but  they  were  conclusively  answered 
by  Currie  of  Kinglassie,  and  others.  The  task,  indeed,  was  not 
very  difficult.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  prove,  that  although 
there  are  some  passages  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  Reformers 
which  are  ambiguous  or  equivocal  in  their  meaning,  yet  a  careful 
and  deliberate  examination  of  their  whole  views,  and  their  various 
statements,  establishes  the  position  that  they  were  not  intrusionists, 
and  that  they  maintained,  that  in  the  obvious  and  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  the  people  should  choose  their  own  ministers,  or, 
at  least,  give  their  free  consent  to  their  settlement. 

In  seeking  to  understand  what  were  the  views  of  the  Reformers 
upon  this  subject,  and  what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  their 
statements,  we  must  keep  in  mind  what  was  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy at  that  time,  and  what  were  the  views  which  they  intended 
to  oppose.  They  intended  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  was,  that  the  election  of  ministers, — using  the 
word  election  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we  usually 
employ  it,  as  synonymous  with  vocation,  or  the  whole  process  by 
which  a  man  becomes  qualified  and  entitled  to  exercise  ministerial 
and  pastoral  functions, — belonged  ultimately  to  the  Pope,  and 
ordinarily  to  the  bishop,  and  that  the  people  had  no  place  or  stand- 
ing in  the  whole  matter  of  the  vocation  of  ministers,  except  that 
of  stating  objections,  of  which  the  bishop  was  to  judge.  In  op- 
position to  this,  the  Reformers  maintained,  first.  That  there  was 
no  warrant  whatever  for  the  election  or  vocation  of  ministers,  or 
any  part  of  it,  being  vested  in  one  man  ;  secondly,  That  though, 
undoubtedly,  a  large  share  of  what  was  included  in  the  election  or 
vocation  of  ministers,  belonged  to  ecclesiastical  office-bearers,  or 
church  courts,  yet  the  people,  too,  had  an  important  place  and 
standing  in  this  matter, — that  at  least  the  consent  or  concurrence 
of  the  congregation  was  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  pastoral 
relation, — and  that  no  man  should  be  intruded  upon  them  against 
their  will.  And  hence  they  were  accustomed  to  speak,  according 
to  circumstances,  of  the  church  courts  choosing  ministers,  because, 
upon  Presbyterian  principles,  they  had  a  most  important  share  in 
the  vocation  of  pastors,  and  also  of  the  people  choosing  them,  be- 
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cause,  upon  Protestant  principles,  they,  too,  had  a  real  and  effec- 
tive share  in  it,  something  very  different  from  the  mere  right 
of  objecting,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  conceded  to  them.  This 
great  Reformation  principle  is  thus  precisely  and  accurately  stated 
by  the  Leyden  Professors,  in  their  Synopsis  Purioris  Theologice, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  smaller  Systems ;  "  Jus  pastores  eligendi 
est  penes  ecclesiam,  ac  proinde  plebi  commune  cum  Presbyteris  ; 
jus  eos  ordinandi  soli  presbyterio  est  proprium." 

This  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  of  our  own  Re- 
formers, who,  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  declared,  that  "  the 
admission  of  ministers  to  their  offices  must  consist  in  the  consent 
of  the  people  and  church  whereto  they  shall  be  appointed,  and 
approbation  of  the  learned  ministers  appointed  for  their  examina- 
tion ; "  and,  in  the  Second  Book,  defined  election  (using  that  word 
evidently  as  comprehending  the  whole  vocation  of  ministers,  ex- 
cept ordination)  as  consisting  "  in  the  judgment  of  the  eldership 
and  consent  of  the  congregation."  The  consent  of  the  people,  in 
the  First  Book,  must  necessarily  mean  the  right  of  election,  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  we  commonly  use  that  expression  ;  for  it 
is  the  clear  and  undoubted  doctrine  of  that  Book,  that  this  right 
belongs  "to  every  several  congregation."  It  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  Reformers  to  speak  both  of  the  people  choosing 
their  pastors,  and  also  of  their  consenting  to  or  approving  of  them, 
using  these  expressions  manifestly  as  synonymous.  They  fre- 
quently speak  of  the  people  as  choosing  their  ministers,  because 
they  maintained,  upon  scriptural  grounds,  that  they  had  a  right  to 
a  share  in  the  election,  amounting  to  the  whole  of  what  we  now 
commonly  understand  by  election  ;  and  they  frequently  speak  of 
this  as  their  consent  or  approbation,  because,  as  Presbyterians,  they 
did  not  mean  to  give  them  the  whole  of  what  was  then  commonly 
understood  by  election,  and  because  they  did  not  mean  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  any  mere  act  of  the  people  could,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, make  a  man  a  minister,  or  at  once,  and  of  itself,  put 
him  into  the  pastoral  office.  Even  when  consent,  however,  is  used 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  which  we  commonly  employ  it,  as 
implying,  at  least,  that  the  party  whose  consent  is  required  has  a 
full  and  absolute  negative,  the  people  are  still  put  in  a  very  different 
situation  from  that  in  which  Papists,  Prelatists,  and  Moderates 
place  them,  in  giving  them  merely  a  right  of  stating  objections. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest,  that  none  who  hold  that  congregations 
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should  choose  their  own  ministers,  could  consistently  sanction  the 
right  of  any  party,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  intrude  ministers  with- 
out their  consent,  or  against  their  will, — that  is,  unless  the  congre- 
gation were  willing  to  receive,  or,  at  least,  did  not  openly  refuse 
to  receive,  them.  And  whether  the  congregation  have  the  choice 
of  their  minister,  or  are  held  entitled  to  give  or  withhold  their  con- 
sent, or  have  a  free  and  absolute  negative  upon  the  settlement  by 
whomsoever  the  candidate  may  be  nominated,  they  are  still  re- 
garded as  a  party  having  an  influential  place  and  standing,  entitled 
to  judge  for  themselves,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  whether  it 
be  consistent  with  their  duty  to  receive  the  presentee  as  their 
minister, — to  enter  with  him  into  tlie  pastoral  relation, — to  com- 
mit themselves  to  his  care, — and  subject  themselves  to  him  in  the 
Lord.  Under  these  different  modifications  of  election,  consent, 
dissent,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  w^ords,  the  congregation 
are  still  recognised  as  intelligent  and  responsible  beings,  who  are 
entitled  to  form  for  themselves  a  judgment  upon  a  point  in  which 
their  own  best  interests  are  deeply  involved,  and  to  have  effect 
given  to  the  judgment  which  they  may  form,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  any  minister  whom  they  may 
choose, — for  the  presbytery  also  must  consent  and  concur,  and 
have  a  negative  upon  every  settlement, — but,  at  least,  so  as  to  be 
protected  from  being  compelled  to  receive  as  their  pastor  a  man 
to  wdiom  they  are  decidedly  opposed. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  in  principle  between  this  view 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  a  Christian  congregation, 
and  that  which  assigns  to  them  merely  a  right  of  stating  objec- 
tions, of  which  church  courts  are  to  judge.  In  this  latter  case,  a 
congregation  is  not  recognised  as  composed  of  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible beings,  possessed  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  They  are  not  recognised  as  men,  but  as 
children, — not  as  freemen  who  are  entitled  to  judge  for  themselves 
in  a  matter  affecting  their  own  duty  and  happiness,  but  as  the 
mere  slaves  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  And,  accordingly, 
scarcely  any  have  ever  restricted  the  privileges  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation to  a  mere  right  of  stating  objections, — in  other  words, 
have  advocated  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude  ministers 
upon  reclaiming  congregations, — except,  on  the  one  hand.  Papists, 
Prelatists,  and  men  who,  like  a  small  band  in  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lishment, are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Popish  principle  of  the 
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right  of  church  courts  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  secular  and  ungodly  men,  who,  having  no  regard 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  no  fixed  principles  upon  any 
subject,  have  been  ready  to  defend  whatever  the  law  of  the  land 
might  sanction,  and  whatever  encroachments  the  civil  right  of 
patronage  might  make  upon  the  scriptural  privileges  both  of  church 
courts  and  of  Christian  cona;re2:ations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  the  Reformers  should 
have  countenanced  such  notions  as  these, — notions  flatly  opposed 
to  the  whole  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  was  based,  and 
to  the  whole  spirit  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches 
were  administered ;  and  the  evidence  must  be  very  clear  and  ex- 
plicit indeed,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  they  gave 
to  the  Christian  people  no  more  weight  or  influence  in  the  choice 
of  their  ministers  than  the  Church  of  Rome  conceded  to  them. 

There  is  an  important  passage  in  a  valuable  treatise  of  Calvin's, 
De  Necessitate  reformandce  EcclesicB,  in  which  he  formally  exposes 
the  corruptions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  introduced  into 
the  election  of  ministers,  and,  in  doing  so,  makes  a  very  clear 
discovery  of  his  own  views  upon  this  subject.  He  first  describes 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  then  contrasts  it  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  describing  the  strictness  of 
the  examination,  in  the  primitive  church,  into  men's  life  and  doc- 
trine, he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Porro  ejus  qui  a  clero  nominatus  esset, 
vel  recusandi  vel  approbandi  arbitrium  penes  populum  et  magis- 
tratum  erat,  nequis  invitis  aut  non  consentientibus  obtruderetur:" 
And  then,  in  contrast  to  this,  he  describes  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  this  way : — "  Populo  erepta  suft'ragiorum 
libertas."  Will  Sir  William  try  to  explain  in  what  respects 
Calvin's  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  according  to  his  view  of 
them,  differed  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Did  the 
Church  of  Rome  deny  to  the  people  any  right  or  privilege  in  this 
matter,  which  Sir  William,  or  Calvin  according  to  Sir  William's 
interpretation  of  his  statements,  conceded  to  them  ?  What  was 
the  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  primive  church  and 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  Calvin  here  meant  to  point 
out,  approving  of  the  one  and  disapproving  of  the  other  ?  What 
was  it  which  Calvin  and  the  primitive  church  thought  that  the 
people  ought  to  have,  and  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  taken 
from  them  ?     Did  Calvin  here  give  any  indication  that  he  under- 
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stood  consent  and  liberty  of  suffrages  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  which  they  obviously  and  universally  bear  ?  Will  Sir  Wil- 
liam try  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  "  vel  recusandi  vel  appro- 
bandi  arbitrium,"  which  Calvin  and  the  primitive  church  assigned 
to  the  people  ? 

Sir  William  Hamilton  admits,  what  of  course  no  man  can 
deny,  that  it  has  always  been  a  rule  of  ecclesiastical  law,  that  no 
minister  should  be  intruded  upon  a  congregation  against  their 
will ;  but  he  alleges  that  w^e  have  entirely  mistaken  the  import  of 
this  rule,  and  maintains  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  right 
of  church  courts  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congrega- 
tions, whenever  they  think  the  opposition  of  the  people  unreason- 
able and  ill-founded.  He  asserts  that  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
depends  upon  the  settlement  of  the  question,  whether  ''will  means 
a  reasonable  will,  a  volition  on  reason,  or  a  mere  will,  a  wish  or 
inclination,  reasonable  or  unreasonable."  This  is  an  unfair  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  question,  and  its  unfairness  has  been 
repeatedly  exposed.  This  misstatement  of  tlie  question  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Corehouse,  and  borrowed  from  him  by 
Mr  Robertson  ;  and  I  had  thus  exposed  it  in  my  defence : — 
"  Our  opponents,  indeed,  sometimes  speak  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing so  essentially  absurd  about  our  views,  that  they  should  not 
rashly,  or  without  very  strong  evidence,  be  ascribed  to  any  men. 
Thus  Lord  Corehouse,  in  discussing  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,* 
says,  that  ^the  instant  that  the  right  to  present  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  third  party,  not  only  the  maxim  (about  the  consent  of 
the  people)  but  its  necessary  limitation  appears.'  And,  again,  f 
he  talks  of  '  the  maxim  and  its  limitation,  or  rather  the  maxim 
construed  in  a  sound  and  reasonable  sense.'  But  why  is  any 
limitation  of  the  maxim  about  the  people's  consent  necessary, — 
that  is,  necessary  to  be  understood, — even  when  it  is  not  actually 
expressed  ?  Are  not  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  consent, 
without  being  obliged  to  substantiate  reasons  to  the  satisfaction 
of  another  party,  and  the  right  of  stating  objections  of  which 
another  party  is  to  judge,  two  totally  distinct  things,  each  of  them 
perfectly  intelligible,  although  founded  upon  very  different  views 
of  the  rights  and  standing  of  the  Christian  people?  Is  there 
anything  so  manifestly  and  inherently  absurd  in  the  idea,  that 
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the  Christian  people  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  influence 
in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  than  merely  the  right  of 
stating  objections  of  which  another  party  is  to  judge,  that  every 
statement  which  seems  to  ascribe  to  them  a  higher  standing  and 
influence,  must  be  tortured  and  perverted,  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
level  of  Popery  and  Moderatism  1  As  the  primitive  church,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  held  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  elect  their  own  ministers,  there  surely  can  be  nothing  so 
manifestly  and  palpably  absurd  in  the  idea,  that  they  may  have  a 
somewhat  less  extensive  right,  and  yet  one  decidedly  higher  than 
that  which  our  opponents  concede  to  them, — that  intelligent  men 
may  honestly  think  that,  while  there  may  be  no  very  definite 
grounds  in  Scripture  or  reason  for  deciding  certainly  where  the 
initiative  should  lie,  yet  the  people  are  entitled  freely,  and  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  convictions,  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent 
to  the  admission  of  any  man  proposed  as  their  pastor. 

"  Mr  Robertson  makes  a  similar  attempt  to  scout  our  principle 
from  the  field  of  fair  discussion,  by  misrepresenting  it.  He 
introduces  his  examination  of  the  import  of  the  provision,  ^  that 
no  man  be  intruded  into  any  of  the  offices  of  the  kirk  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  congregation,'  in  this  way  : — '  Does,  then,  the 
term  ivill,  in  the  phrase  now  adverted  to,  imply  exclusively  an 
act  of  the  congregation,  for  which  they  must  render  a  satisfactory 
reason,  or  may  it  imply  also  such  an  act  as  originates  either  in 
prejudice,  or  in  the  blind  impulses  of  strongly  excited  passion  T 
Now  we  must  tell  Mr  Robertson  that  his  two  alternatives  do  not 
fully  exhaust  the  subject.  The  will  of  the  people  may  '  describe 
an  act'  of  which  it  is  true  neither  that  it  is  founded  on  caprice  or 
passion,  nor  that  they  must  render  a  reason  for  it,  that  shall  he 
satisfactory  to  others.  It  may  describe  an  act  which  is  founded 
on  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  of  the  sufficiency  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  other  party  may  be  entitled  to  judge,  and  which  no  other 
party,  thinking  the  reasons  insufficient,  is  entitled  on  that  account 
to  set  aside ;  and  this  indeed  is  what  we  contend  for,  and  what 
we  expect  wdll  ordinarily  be  exhibited  where  a  Christian  congre- 
gation dissents  from  t\\Q  settlement  of  a  man  proposed  to  be  their 
minister."* 

This  distinction  is  evidently  of  fundamental  importance,  in 


*  See  supra,  p.  338. 
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order  to  a  right  statement  of  the  point  in  dispute  ;  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  advert  to  it,  and  proceeds 
with  his  Demonstration  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  Having 
thus  misstated  the  question,  he  proceeds,  after  tlie  example  of 
Lord  Corehouse,  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  v^rord  "  voluntas" 
and  to  show,  by  the  authority  of  lexicographers,  that  it  means 
reasonable  will.  And  here,  again,  we  have  another  striking  in- 
stance of  blundering.  The  word  "  voluntas"  forms  no  imrt  of  the 
ecclesiastical  canon  against  intrusion ;  and  its  meaning,  be  it  what 
it  may,  can  afford  no  relevant  materials  for  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  The  canon,  in  its  original  form,  and  in  the 
earliest  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  is,  "nullus  invitis  detur 
episcopus,"  "  nullus  civibus  invitis  ordinetur  episcopus,"  or,  as 
Beza  expresses  it,  "  nemo  invito  gregi  obtrudatur."  A  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  invitus  might  have  had  some  relevancy  ;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  voluntas  has  none. 

It  is  most  important  to  remark,  that  in  all  the  earliest  instances 
in  which  this  canon  is  laid  down,  it  is  accompanied  with  such  ex- 
planations, and  is  based  upon  such  grounds,  as  to  make  it  clear 
and  unquestionable  that  it  was  tlien  understood  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it, — as  implying  that  the  opposition  of  the 
people  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  settling  a  minister  over 
them,  and  that  the  congregation  had  at  least  a  veto  or  negative 
upon  the  appointment.  We  may  quote,  in  proof  of  this,  the 
earliest  instances  in  which  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  was 
distinctly  and  formally  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence,  most  of  them  afterwards  embodied  in  the  canon  law. 

1.  Nullus  invitis  detur  Episcopus.  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis, 
consensus  et  desiderium  requiratur. 

2.  Si  forte  vota  eligentium  in  duas  se  diviserint  partes,  metro- 
politani  judicio  is  alteri  preferatur,  qui  majoribus  et  studiis  juva- 
tur  et  meritis,  tantum  ut  nullus  invitis  et  non  petentibus  ordinetur, 
ne  civitas  episcopura  non  optatum  aut  contemnat  aut  oderit. 

3.  Item,  juxta  quod  antiqui  canoncs  decreverunt,  nullus 
invitis  detur  Episcopus,  sed  nee  per  oppressionem  potentium  per- 
sonarum  (the  incipient  patrons  of  the  time)  ad  consensum  faciendum 
elves  aut  clerici,  quod  dici  nefas  est,  inclinentur. 

4.  Quod  in  aliquibus  rebus  consuetude  prisca  negligitur  ac 
decreta  canonum  violantur,  placuit  ut  juxta  antiquam  consuetu- 
dinem  canonum  decreta  serventur.     Nullus  civibus  invitis  ordi- 
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netur  episcopus,  7iisi  quern  populi  et  clericorum  electio  plenissimd 
qucesierit  voluntate. 

All  these  authorities  were  quoted  in  my  Defence.*  They  are 
perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  original  and  ancient  import  of  the 
law  against  intrusion.  Sir  William  has  not  found  it  convenient 
to  advert  to  them ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  man  who, 
after  deliberately  examining  them,  could  fail  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  non-intrusion  principle  of  the  primitive  church  implied, 
that  the  opposition  of  a  congregation  was  a  sufficient  reason  why 
a  minister  should  not  be  settled  over  them,  and  that,  of  course, 
the  principle  was  then  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  supporters  of  the  Yeto  law. 

As  the  Reformers,  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  people's 
consent,  and  asserting  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  were  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  the  strong- 
est presumption  that  they  understood  the  principle  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  primitive  church  did, — a  presumption  which  can  be 
overcome  only  by  producing  from  them  declarations  which  ex- 
plicitly assert,  or  necessarily  imply,  that  they  understood  it  in  a 
different  sense,  and  which  specify  wherein  the  difference  lay.  Sir 
William  says,f  that  in  all  the  Presbyterian  churches,  "  the  rule 
[against  intrusion]  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  transumpt  from 
Geneva ;"  and  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  "  no  bro- 
card  of  the  civil  law  spoke  a  more  precise  and  unambiguous 
meaning  to  all  European  jurists,  than  did  this  maxim  in  church 
polity  to  all  Calvinist  divines,  from  Edinburgh  to  Geneva."  But 
the  fact  unquestionably  is,  that,  both  at  Geneva  and  in  other 
Presbyterian  churches,  the  rule  was  a  "transumpt"  from  the 
canons  of  the  early  church,  and  that  in  these  canons  its  meaning 
is  most  precise  and  unambiguous,  testifying  clearly  and  explicitly 
in  favour  of  our  principles,  and  in  opposition  to  his.  Will  Sir 
William  venture  to  consider  the  instances  in  which  this  rule  was 
first  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  try  to  explain 
them  into  an  accordance  with  his  views  ? 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  work  of  Richer' s,  a  cele- 
brated defender  of  the  Galilean  Liberties,  which  is  not  only  a 
testimony  in  favour  of  non-intrusion,  in  the  natural  and  honest  sense 


Supra,  p.  313.  t  ?•  16. 
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of  it,  but  is  also  a  curious  illustration  of  the  meaning  sometimes 
attached  to  the  terms  employed  in  discussing  this  subject,  and 
especially  of  the  virtual  identity  of  election  and  consent.  Some 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  entertained  scriptural 
and  Presbyterian  principles  in  regard  to  the  entire  independence 
of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  relation 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  them.  Their  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  generally  preserved  them  from  Erastianism ; 
and  in  resisting  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  or  his  right  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  the  disposal 
of  temporal  or  civil  matters,  they  opposed  almost  everything  that 
is  peculiarly  and  properly  Popish.*  They  held,  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, scriptural  and  Presbyterian  principles  about  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  some  of  them  were  honest  non-intrusionists.  The 
following  remarkable  extract  is  from  a  work  of  Edmond  Richer, 
Doctor  of  tlie  Sorbonne,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Ultramontanists,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties.  The  title  of  the  section  is,  De 
Sacrarum  Electionum  Justificatione,  natura  et  differentia  activcB 
at  que  passives  electionis  ;  et  quod  juri  divino  et  naturali  invitis  dari 
Episcopum  repugnet.     I  transcribe  the  whole  of  it. 

Vallius,t  me  reprehendit  qu6d  dixerim  coUationes  Benefici- 
orum  quadringentis  et  mille  annis  jure  communi,  id  est,  sacris 
electionibus  factas,  etc.  Et  quoniam  sacras  electiones  per  meum 
latus  confodit,  hie  ego  decrevi  earn  in  rem  texere  disputationem, 
quam  eo  magis  necessariam  duco,  quod  status  aut  Principatus 
Ecclesiae  sit  electivus  non  haireditarius,  certumque  habeatur  sacras 
electiones  missioni  factse  a  Christo  de  Apostolis  atque  discipulis 
successisse :  Enimvero  sicut  Dominus,  postquam  Apostolos  et  dis- 
cipulos  elegit,  eisdem  suum  credidit  Sacerdotium  cum  potestate 
clavium  ;  ita  etiam  semper  solemne  f  uit  Patribus  Ecclesiae  prioii- 
tiva),  ut  neminem  in  Episcopum  aut  Presbyterum  ordinarent,  nisi 


*  It  is  not  easy,  in  opposing  one 
extreme,  to  avoid  another.  Even 
Father  Paul,  in  opposing  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope,  did  not 
keep  quite  clear  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  Erastianism,  and  adduced 
against  the  sounder  views  of  Richer 
the  common  Erastian  cavil  about  the 
absurdity  of  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
(See  Appendix  to  his  Rights  of  Sove- 


reigns and  Subjects,  p.  369.)  Indi- 
cations of  a  similar  kind  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  court  bishops  and  crown  lawyers 
who  defended  the  Gallican  I^iberties. 
Richer  and  Dupin  held,  in  the  main, 
scriptural  and  Presbyterian  principles 
upon  this  important  subject, 
t  P.  42. 
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prills  canonice  electum.     Ordiar  igitur  ab  electionis  Ecclesiastica) 
descriptione,  quce   nihil   aliud   est,   quarn   sacer  p^rsonce  delectus 
canonice  f actus  ad  oheundum   Ecclesiasticum  ministerium :  utque 
cognoscatur  qua  ratioiie  et  via  jurisdictio  Ecclesiastica  conferatur, 
hie  in  memoriam  revocanda  quae  jam  alias  ssepe  dixi,  sunt  enim 
scitu  pernecessaria  et  ad  duritiam  adversariorum  compriniendam 
pluries  inculcanda,  nimirum  jurisdictionem  Ecclesiasticam  duobus 
modis  posse  considerari  et  conferri,  puta  intensive,  objective,  for- 
maliter  et  quoad  habitum,  deinde  extensive,  subjective,  materiali- 
ter  et  quoad  actum  vel  exercitium ;  ac  priori  modo  conferri  per 
sacros  ordines  ;  ita  ut  Episcopo  et  Presbytero  una  cum  Episcopali 
et    Sacerdotali  ordine  formaliter  et  quoad  habitum  potestas  et 
facultas  regendi  popuhim  Christianum,  remittendi  et  retinendi 
peccata,  excommunicandi,  leges  ferendi  proportion atim  et  respec- 
tive deferatur ;  materialiter  vero  quoad  actum  atque  exercitium, 
quando  titulus,  materia,  Disecesis,  paroecia,  aut  populus  regendus 
Episcopo  vel  Presbytero  traditur :  quae  attributio  tituli  et  materia? 
secundum  Canones  et  praxim   Ecclesise   primitivse   dabatur  per 
activam  et  passivam  electionem.     Activam  electionem  voco  facul- 
tatem  legendi  idoneum  Pastorem,  quae  facultas  hierarchico  ordini 
peculiaris    et   propria  est,   sicut    facultas  excommunicandi  verbi 
causa,  quam  tamen  Episcopi  et  Papa  ipse  possunt  laicis  communi- 
care  per  dispensationem.     Nam  Christus  hierarchico  ordini  cui 
Sacerdotium  suum  contulit,  una  dedit  potestatem  activam  eligendi 
atque  examinandi   personas  idoneas,   quibus    Sacerdotium  suum 
communicaretur,  ideoque  hgec  facultas  juris  est  divini,  dispensa- 
bilis,  et  communicabilis  quasi  per  vicariatum  et  commissionem  ut 
de  excommunicandi  facultate  diximus.      Nam  moralia  quam  quam 
a  Deo  instituta,  tamen  mutationi  obnoxia  sunt.     Quoniam  Deus 
cum  liberis  libere,  et  cum  necessariis  necessario  agit.     Quocirca 
compertum  est  in   Ecclesiae  utilitatem  vel   propter  alias  causas 
justas  et  laudabiles,  ordinem  hierarchicum  ssepe  Christianis  Prin- 
cipibus  et  personis  laicis  fecisse  potestatem  active  eligendi  Pas- 
tores,  sola  sibi  retenta  facultate  ordinandi  et  consecrandi  Episcopos 
et  Presbyteros :   quia  hgec  juris  est  divini  plane  indispensabilis 
atque  invariabilis.     Et  hsec  de  activa  electione  :  passiva  autem  et 
subjectiva  est   populi  consensus   activas  electiones   Cleri   appro- 
bantis,  ac  sese  Pastori  electo  sponte  et  libere  subjicientis, .  qua? 
libera  subjectio  et  consensus  populi  juris  est  divini  et  naturalis 
prorsus  indispensabilis.     Adeo  ut  in  Pastorum  electione  oporteat 
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consensum  liberum  populi  explicite  aut  implicite,  vere  aut  inter- 
pretative, secundum  Canones  intervenire.  Quamobrem  sicut 
nemo  potest  ordinem  liierarcliicum  jure  consecrandi  Episcopos  et 
Sacerdotes,  aut  etiam  invituni  jure  active  eligendi  Pastores  idoneos 
absolute  privare  :  Ita  nee  etiam  ordo  hierarcliicus  jure  potest 
populum  passiva  electione  aut  jure  consentiendi  orbare.  Et  id- 
circo  ex  doctrina  et  tradition e  Apostolica,  Clerus  et  populus  suo 
quisque  modo  et  captu  proportionatira  et  respective  ad  electiones 
concurrebant.  Cujus  rei  causa  a  lege  gratiae  petitur,  quce  vere 
regia  est  et  perfectce  lihertatis :  omnium  legum  atque  institutorum 
mitissima,  suavissima,  et  naturae  ac  libertati  hominum  maxima 
conformis.  Quod  si  in  rebus  naturalibus  forma  nunquam  nisi  in 
materiam  egregie  subactam  et  dispositam  introducitur,  quanto 
magis  in  agentibus  liberis  et  prassertim  in  lege  gratiae,  cum  Re- 
ligio  Christiana  et  Communio  Sanctorum  doceri  et  suaderi,  non 
cogi,  aut  austere  atque  absolute  imperari  possit?  Quocirca  si 
Ecclesiastici  invitis  et  repugnantibus  Christianis,  quos  debent 
libere  suaviterque  erudire,  legem  dare  nequeant  (leges  enim  non 
obligant  nisi  recipiantur)  quanto  magis  absurdum  est  invitis  atque 
repugnantibus  populis  pastorem  consecrare,  cum  Pastor  sit  tan- 
quam  lex  animata  Ecclesice.  IJt  enim  ait  Durandus  4.  sentent. 
dist.  19.  quaest.  2.  circa  medium.  Sacerdos  magis  est  Judex  arhi- 
trarius  de  voluntate  partium  assumptus,  quam  habens  de  se  juris- 
dictionem  super  partes  eis  invitis,  vel  altera  earum  invita.  Et 
Cancellarius  Parisiensis  de  potestate  Ecclesiastica,  considerat :  3. 
Videi^e  est  igitur,  ait,  quemadmodum  potestas  ha^c  Ecclesiastica 
jurisdictionem  quamlam  excipit  cui  convenit,  quod  libera  sit  et  spon- 
tanea vere  vel  iiderpretative  circa  personam  in  qua  exercetur  hcec 
jurisdictio,  aut  saltern  quod  non  feratur  in  invitum.  Quis  enim 
diceret  quod  aliquis  invitus  vel  baptisatur,  vel  confirmatur,  vel  ab- 
solvitur  in  foro  conscientice,  vel  ordinatur :  et  ita  de  aliis  reliquis. 
Cardinalis  Cusanus,  lib.  2.  de  Concordantia,  cap.  32.  probat  unum 
corpus  spirituale  constitui  ex  Episcopo  et  plebe,  ideoque  consensum 
necessarium  videri  sicut  in  carnali  m,atrimonio,  atque  inter  Epis- 
copum  et  Ecclesiam  matrimonium  esse,  3.  quoest.  1.  can.  Audivimus. 
Et  propterea  dicit  textus  1.  quwst.  1.  ca7i.  Ordinationes  quw  non 
fiunt  secundum  Canonicas  sanciiones,  falsas  esse,  etc.  ejus  ratio  est, 
quia  consensus  est  de  essentia  matrimonii.  Procul  dubio  in  Ec- 
clesia  primitiva,  cum  populus  aleret  Sacerdotes,  nullum  erat 
dubium  de  hac  potestate  passiva  eligendi :   postea  ubi  bene  fun- 
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dat^  et  locupletatge  sunt  Eccleslge,  ambitio  Pastorum  crevit,  resque 
immutata  est.  His  duobus  principiis  de  activa  et  passiva  elec- 
tione  bene  intellectis,  facile  est  omnia  non  modo  Vallii,  sed  Bel- 
larmini,  Baronii  atque  alioriim  argumenta  pro  absoluto  jure 
Papse,  in  constituendis  Pastoribus  depellere."* 

Of  course  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Richer  here  ably 
defends,  and  maintains  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Catholic 
Church,  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as  we  understand  it, — while 
he  speaks  of  this  principle  as  implying  a  passive  election  by  the 
people, — a  fact  curiously  illustrating  the  promiscuous  use  of  the 
words  "  election"  and  "  consent"  by  many  other  writers,  and  con- 
firming the  idea  that  their  consent  was  called  by  the  name  of 
election,  just  because  it  was  intended  to  imply  that  they  had  a 
real  share,  an  actual  and  effective  influence,  in  the  appointment. 

In  proceeding  to  make  some  additional  observations  bearing 
more  immediately  upon  the  question  as  to  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin  and  Beza,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  what  Sir  Wiliam  Hamilton  is  bound  to  prove  is,  that  Calvin 
and  Beza  were  intrusionists, — that  is,  that  they  held  that  church 
courts  are  entitled  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congrega- 
tions, whenever  they  think  the  objections  or  opposition  of  the 
people  unfounded;  and  that  nothing  which  does  not  bear  upon 
this  precise  point  can  be  relevant  to  the  question  under  discussion. 
Sir  William,  in  his  letter  to  the  Witness,  adduced  against  me  a 
charge,  which  he  will  not  now  repeat,  of  "  flying?  as  pestilential, 
all  the  places  in  which  his  author  treats  of  a  subject  of  express 
intent."  I  repeat  the  charge  which  I  adduced  and  established 
against  him,  of  first  promising  to  quote  "  the  principal  passages  to 
the  point  contained  in  Calvin's  private  writings,"  and  then  omit- 
ting not  only  the  very  remarkable  passage  which  I  had  quoted 
from  his  Institutions,  and  which  is  so  clear  and  explicit,  that  it 
cannot  be  evaded  or  explained  away,  but  also  tlie  extracts  which  I 
had  quoted  from  his  commentary  upon  Acts  vi.  3,  and  Acts  xiv. 
23,  where  he  treats  the  subject  "  of  express  intent."  Sir  William 
assures  us  that  he  omitted  these  passages  merely  as  "  superfluous 
lumber," — a  statement  which  will  greatly  surprise  most  men 
who  read  them.     He  admits  that  he  has  produced  from  Calvin 


♦  Defensio  Libelli  de  Ecclesiastica  et  Politica  Potestate,  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  s.  7. 
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passages  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  the  sacred  elections  are 
legitimately  conducted  only  if  by  "  common  consent, — with  the 
common  consent  of  the  whole  church, — by  the  silent  suffrages  of 
all, — by  suffrages, — from  the  suffrages  of  the  people, — by  public 
judgment  and  testimony, — with  the  approbation  of  the  people, — 
by  the  testimony  of  all, — by  the  testimonies  of  the  peoj)le, — by 
the  consent  of  the  quality  and  commonality."  And  it  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  he  has  produced  from  Calvin  quotations  quite  sufficient, 
if  men  would  only  take  the  trouble  of  examining  them,  to  overturn 
all  his  leading  positions ;  but  then,  in  the  passages  which  he  has 
omitted,  there  are  statements  which  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
expHcit  even  than  these ;  such  as,  "  elected  by  the  common  suf- 
frages,"— "the  free  election  of  the  people," — "  an  impious  robbery 
of  the  church,  whenever  a  bishop  is  intruded  upon  any  people 
whom  they  have  not  petitioned  for,  or  at  least  approved  of  with  a 
free  voice ;"  and  the  declaration  that  the  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  was  not  intended  to  exclude  "  the  free  election  of 
the  people,"  but  merely  to  secure  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
should  preside  and  moderate,  to  prevent  tumult  and  confusion. 

Among  the  indirect  and  incidental  indications  of  the  real 
views  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  satisfac- 
tory and  significant  than  the  way  in  which  they  deal  with  this 
famous  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  enacts  that  the 
election  of  ministers  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  multitude,  and  which 
is  the  stronghold  of  Papists,  Prelatists,  and  Moderates,  whenever 
they  are  forced  to  discuss  the  testimony  of  the  early  church. 
Most  men  who  examine  the  statements  of  Calvin  and  Beza  upon 
this  point,  not  in  Sir  William's  way,  but  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion, will  be  shut  up  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st,  That  Calvin  and  Beza  felt  that  this  canon  was  prima  facie 
opjjosed  to  their  views,  because  they  did,  in  a  certain  fair  and 
honest  sense,  give  the  election  to  the  multitude. 

2d,  That  they  held  that,  nevertheless,  it  admitted  of  being 
explained  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  views. 

3d,  That  all  that  was  necessary,  in  their  judgment,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  an  accordance  with  their  views,  was  to  regard  it  as 
denying  the  right  of  election  to  the  people  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
exclude  the  presidency  or  moderation  of  the  church  courts  in  the 
election,  and  their  right  to  reject  a  man  whom  they  thought 
unqualified  or  unsuitable,  even  after  the  people  had  chosen  him. 
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It  is,  of  course,  manifest,  that  the  declarations  which  have  been 
produced  from  Calvin,  taken  in  their  natural,  ordinary  sense, 
according  to  the  universal,  invariable  usus  loquendi,  mean,  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  forced  upon  them  to  whose  settlement  they  are 
decidedly  opposed,  and  that  if  Calvin  had  really  intended  to  teach 
these  doctrines,  he  could  not  have  used  clearer  or  stronger  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  grounds,  therefore,  must  be  strong  indeed,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  which  could  warrant  the 
forcing  of  a  different  meaning  upon  them.  Sir  William's  theory 
is,  that  electing  means  merely  consenting,  and  that  consenting  means 
merely  a  right  of  stating  objections,  of  which  another  party  is  to 
judge.  And  how  is  this  theory  supported  ?  It  is  not  alleged  that 
Calvin  has  ever,  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  asserted  anything 
contradictory  to  what  in  these  passages  he  has  so  explicitly  taught, — 
that  he  has  ever  denied  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose,  or  the 
necessity  of  their  consent, — or  sanctioned,  directly  or  by  plain 
implication,  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude  ministers  upon 
reclaiming  congregations.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had, 
this  would  only  show  that  he  had  written  inconsistently ;  but  it 
would  not  prove  that,  in  the  passages  produced,  he  had  not  taught 
the  people's  right  to  choose,  and  the  necessity  of  their  consent. 
But  this  is  not  even  alleged.  His  testimony  upon  this  point  in  his 
works  is  uniform  and  consistent.  Neither  has  he,  in  any  part 
of  his  writings,  told  us,  directly  or  by  plain  implication,  that 
by  ascribing  election  and  consent  to  the  people,  he  meant  merely 
that  they  had  a  right  of  stating  objections,  of  which  church 
courts  were  to  judge.  If  he  had  understood  them  in  a  sense 
so  plainly  inconsistent  with  their  obvious  ordinary  meaning,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  told  us  so ;  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  short  of  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  own  to  that 
effect  can  be  a  reasonable  warrant  for  believing  it ;  and  yet  nothing 
of  this  kind  has  been  or  can  be  produced.  Nothing  has  been  or 
can  be  produced  from  Calvin's  writings,  which  affords  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  either  that  he  sanctioned  intrusion,  or  that  he 
intended  his  statements  about  election  and  consent  to  mean  merely 
a  right  of  stating  objections. 

Upon  what  ground,  then,  do  the  intrusionists  claim  the  sup- 
port of  Calvin  ?  Simply  and  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rules  and  practice  of  Geneva.     Let  it  then  be  distinctly 
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understood  and  remembered,  that  Calvin,  in  liis  published  writings, 
has  repeatedly,  explicitly,  and  unequivocally  asserted,  that  mini- 
sters should  be  settled  only  upon  the  choice,  or  petition,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  people, — that  he  has  not  made,  in  all  his  writings,  a 
single  statement  inconsistent  with  these  declarations,  understood 
in  their  natural  and  ordinary  meaning, — and  that  nothing  has  been 
produced  from  any  of  his  works  which  affords  any  ground  for 
believing  that  he  sanctioned  the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude, 
— that  he  used  election  and  consent  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
which  they  naturally  and  ordinarily  bear, — or  that  he  intended 
them  to  mean  merel}^  a  right  of  stating  objections  -,  and,  keep- 
ing all  this  in  view,  let  us  advert  to  the  only  ground  on  which  it 
is  contended  that  he  held  the  Popish  principle  of  intrusion. 

A  passage  from  a  letter  of  Calvin's,  giving  a  brief  and  sum- 
mary account  of  the  ordinary  practice  at  Geneva  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  had  been  borrowed  by  Mr  Robertson 
from  Lord  Medwyn,  and  I  have  already  fully  answered  it.*  The 
only  thing  in  addition  to  this  which  Sir  William  has  produced 
upon  the  subject,  is  some  extracts  from  the  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances of  Geneva.  This  is  not  in  substance  a  different  argu- 
ment from  that  founded  upon  Calvin's  letter,  stating  the  j^ractice 
of  Geneva ;  and  some  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  letter  apply  also  to  the  ordinances.  The  ordinances  are 
adduced,  of  course,  at  present  simply  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  views  of  Calvin  ;  and  the  proper  question  is,  do 
they  afford  any  sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  sentiments 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  explicitly 
and  consistently  maintained  throughout  his  own  writings  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  do  they  afford  any  sufficient  ground  for  maintaining 
that  Calvin  held  that  church  courts  have  a  riijjht  to  intrude  mini- 
sters  upon  reclaiming  congregations?  After  the  explicit  and 
consistent  testimony  which  Calvin  has  borne  upon  this  subject 
throughout  his  own  writings,  no  man  is  warranted  in  reckoning 
him  an  intrusionist,  unless  he  can  produce  an  explicit  and  unequi- 
vocal declaration  in  favour  of  intrusion,  and  trace  that  declaration 
directly  to  Calvin  himself.  The  ordinances  were  a  deed  of  the 
civil  authorities  of  Geneva,  proceeding  in  their  name,  and  ema- 
nating from  their  authority.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  they  were 


*  See  swpra,  p.  3G9. 
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prepared  under  Calvin's  influence,  and  were  in  accordance  with 
his  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  but  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  assumed,  that,  as  uhimately  adopted  by  the  civil 
authorities,  they  were  in  all  respects  precisely  what  he  would  have 
wished  them  to  be, — that  they  were  his  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
his  Institutions  and  his  Commentary  are  his.  The  election  of 
ministers  is  one  of  those  subjects  in  regard  to  which  churches 
have  generally  found  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  harmonious 
adjustment  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  on  which  they  have  been 
too  often  tempted  to  consent,  or  at  least  to  submit,  to  some  compro- 
mise of  sound  principles.  I  formerly  quoted*  a  striking  testimony 
from  Zanchius  upon  this  point,  in  which,  after  having  estabhshed 
from  Scripture  and  antiquity  this  position,  "  that  the  election  of 
ministers  ought  to  be  common  to  the  whole  church, — that  is,  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  chosen  and  admitted  to  the  ministry  except  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  church  which  that  minister  is 
to  serve,"  he  says,  "This  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  many  Keformed 
churches,  but  in  a  considerable  number  there  is  the  greatest  con- 
fusion ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  apostolical  constitution  and  the 
ancient  canons,  ministers  are  chosen  and  intruded  upon  churches 
without  their  knowledge,  and  even  against  their  will." 

The  civil  authorities  have  usually  been  adverse  to  the  due 
rights  and  influence  of  the  people  in  the  settlement  of  ministers, 
and  more  willing  to  allow  some  power  to  the  church  courts, 
probably  because  they  are  well  aware  that  there  are  modes  of 
managing  presbyteries  which  cannot  so  well  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  congregations.  When  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which 
contains  a  clear  and  explicit  assertion  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion in  the  obvious  and  honest  sense  of  it,  was  submitted  to 
the  revision  of  the  civil  authorities,  they  proposed  to  insert  after 
the  declaration  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  the  words,  "  if 
the  people  have  a  lawful  cause  against  his  life  and  doctrine;"  but 
the  church  declined  to  adopt  them.  It  is  not  improbable,  then, 
that  Calvin  may  have  found  some  difficulty  in  bringing  out  fully, 
in  the  ordinances  which  the  civil  authorities  established,  all  the 
views  which  he  so  explicitly  asserted  in  his  works  about  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  people. 

But  even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, — what,  however, 


*  See  supra,  p.  319. 
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we  do  not  admit, — that  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  Geneva 
were  as  truly  and  fully  Calvin's  as  his  Institutions  and  his  Com- 
mentary are  his,  we  still  assert  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  (and  of  course  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  incon- 
sistency without  necessity)  with  the  views  he  has  so  explicitly 
stated  in  his  own  writings,  and  do  not  clearly  or  necessarily  imply, 
that  he  would  ever  have  disregarded  the  opposition  of  the  people, 
or  intruded  a  minister  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  plain  that  there  is  no  medium  between  giving  the 
people  a  veto  or  negative,  and  advocating  the  right  of  patrons  and 
presbyteries  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations ; 
and  the  intrusion  of  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations  is  so 
thoroughly  Popish  in  its  whole  character  and  spirit, — so  flatly 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation, — and 
so  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  unequivocal  and  consistent  testi- 
mony which  Calvin  has  given  upon  this  subject  in  his  works,  that 
nothing  but  an  explicit  declaration,  setting  forth,  totidem  verbis, 
the  right  of  church  courts  to  intrude,  could  afford  any  reasonable 
ground  for  charging  him  with  such  an  error ;  and  we  are  therefore 
quite  entitled  to  set  aside  the  ordinances  of  Geneva  by  this  asser- 
tion, that  they  contain  nothing  in  which  the  lawfulness  of  dis- 
regarding the  opposition  of  the  people,  and  of  intruding  ministers, 
is,  either  directly  or  by  plain  and  necessary  implication,  maintained. 
It  is  only  by  a  very  remote  implication,  and  by  a  very  dubious 
and  uncertain  inference,  that  anything  like  intrusion  can  be 
extracted  from  them ;  and  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  afford  no  adequate  ground  for  charging  Calvin  with  an 
opinion  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  testimony  he  has  borne  in 
his  works  upon  the  subject. 

The  substance  of  the  matter  in  regard  to  these  ordinances  is 
this, — that  they  ascribe  to  the  clergy  an  important  place  in  the 
election  of  ministers,  and  even  the  initiative,  as  was  of  course 
necessary,  when  there  was  no  separate  class  of  licentiates  or  pro- 
bationers,— when  men  taken  from  other  professions  were  often 
called  to  the  ministry, — and  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  like  a  supply  of  men  already  prepared,  out  of 
whom  the  choice  might  be  made.  In  these  circumstances,  it  M'as 
obviously  necessary  and  proper  that  the  people  should  not  be 
allowed  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  any  man,  with  the  view 
of  getting  him  for  their  minister,  until  the  church  courts  had 
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examined  his  qualifications, — had  declared  him  to  be  a  fit  and 
proper  person  for  the  ministry — and,  as  there  was  probably  at  the 
time  no  other  person  whom  they  could  get  as  their  pastor,  had 
virtually  recommended  him  to  the  people  that  he  might  fill  that 
oifice.  Men  who  are  but  superficially  acquainted  with  these 
subjects,  judge  of  the  import  and  bearing  of  practical  rules  and 
regulations  as  if  they  w^ere  intended  for  the  same  state  of  things 
in  which  we  have  found  ourselves  placed,  where  there  is  a  large 
body  of  licentiates,  and  where  there  are  many  persons  ready  to 
supply  every  vacancy  that  occurs. 

The  ordinances  having  thus  given, — what  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  arranged  in  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  the 
church  was  then  placed, — the  initiative  as  well  as  the  examination 
to  the  clergy,  go  on  to  give  a  veto  or  negative  upon  each  appoint- 
ment to  the  senate  or  council ;  and  then,  in  proceeding  to  state 
the  arrangements  about  presenting  the  candidate  to  the  people, 
provide,  that  "  if  there  be  any  one  who  is  aware  of  aught  to  object 
to  in  regard  to  the  life  and  doctrine"  of  the  person  proposed,  they 
are  to  make  it  known,  "  to  the  end  that  no  one  be  inducted  to  the 
ministry  except  with  the  common  consent  of  the  whole  church." 
Sir  William's  inference  from  this  is,  "  that  the  whole  congregation 
was  held  to  consent  where  none  could  prefer  what  was  judged  to 
be  a  valid  ground  of  objection ;"  and  the  inference,  though  very 
far  from  being  clear  or  certain,  ^vould  not  be  destitute  of  a  certain 
measure  of  plausibility,  had  we  no  other  means  of  judging  of  the 
views  of  Calvin  than  what  is  thus  afforded  us.  Let  it  be  observed, 
however, 

1.  That  these  ordinances  recognise  it  as  a  right  principle,  "that 
no  one  be  inducted  to  the  ministry  except  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  whole  church." 

2.  That  according  to  the  universal  and  invariable  usus  loquendi, 
applicable  to  this  and  to  all  similar  subjects,  this  statement  has  a 
distinct  and  unequivocal  meaning,  and  necessarily  implies  that  the 
party  whose  consent  is  required  or  made  necessary,  has  at  least  a 
veto  or  negative  upon  the  appointment. 

3.  That  the  inference  deduced  from  the  connection  of  the 
statements  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  certain  as  to  warrant  the 
putting  upon  a  plain  statement  a  meaning  not  only  different  from, 
but  inconsistent  with,  that  which  in  common  and  constant  use  it 
manifestly  bears.     A  statement  is  not  to  be  perverted  from  its 
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constant  and  invariable  sense,  by  an  inference  so  vague, — an  im- 
plication so  remote.  So  thorough  and  unquestionable  a  perversion 
of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  must  not  be  based  upon  an 
inference  or  implication,  but  must  be  distinctly  and  explicitly 
asserted ;  and,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  and  explicitly  asserted, 
the  rules  of  fair  reasoning  preclude  its  admission. 

Nothing  will  ever  persuade  us  that  any  body  of  intelligent 
men  could  maintain  a  proposition  so  thoroughly  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous as  "  that  the  whole  congregation  was  held  to  consent  where 
none  could  prefer  what  was  judged  (by  another  party  than  the 
congregation  itself)  to  be  a  valid  ground  of  objection,"  except  an 
explicit  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  their  own  to  that  effect, — an 
assertion  expressed  totidem  verbis,  and  admitting  of  no  doubt  or 
ambiguity  as  to  its  meaning.  And  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
these  ordinances.  The  sentence  is  an  awkward  one ;  but  a  single 
awkward  or  ambiguous  sentence  is  certainly  no  sufficient  ground 
for  disregarding  altogether  the  universal  and  invariable  usus 
loquendi  as  applicable  to  a  common  statement,  and  ascribing  to 
any  man  a  sentiment  which  is  in  flat  opposition  to  numerous  and 
unequivocal  declarations  which  he  has  made  of  his  views.  The 
sentence  might  naturally  suggest  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done 
if  the  people  oppose  the  settlement,  but  bring  forward  nothing  in 
support  of  their  opposition,  of  the  truth  and  relevancy  of  which 
they  can  convince  the  church  courts  ?  But  it  contains  no  materials 
which  would  warrant  the  answering  this  question  by  saying,  that 
in  that  case  the  man  is  to  be  intruded  though  the  congregation 
should  continue  to  reclaim ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  the  church's  consent  plainly  points  to  an  answer 
directly  the  reverse  of  this.  We  think  it  not  improbable  that 
this  awkw^ard  and  equivocal  sentence  was  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  Calvin  and  the  civil  authorities  of  Geneva ;  they,  with 
that  hostility  to  the  scriptural  rights  of  Christian  congregations 
which  the  civil  authorities  have  almost  always  manifested,  being 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  an  implied  or  inferential  necessity 
of  the  people  substantiating  objections  against  the  life  or  doctrine 
of  the  candidate  ;  and  he  being  contented  with  the  recognition  of 
the  principle,  "  that  no  one  be  inducted  to  the  ministry  except 
with  the  common  consent  of  the  whole  church,"  which  left  latitude 
enough  to  the  church  courts  to  act  in  practice  upon  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  so  consistently  maintained  in  his  own  writings, 
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and  saved  tliem  from  anything  like  an  implied  obligation  to  per- 
petrate what  he  calls  "  the  impious  robbery  of  thrusting  a  bishop 
upon  any  people  whom  they  have  not  petitioned  for,  or  at  least 
approved  of  with  a  free  voice." 

These  ordinances,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  a  deed  of  the 
civil  authority, — virtually  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  there  is  some 
analogy  between  them  and  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
1690,  c.  23,  in  this  respect.  That  Act  does  not  contain  a  formal 
and  explicit  recognition  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  and  it 
provides  that  any  of  the  congregation  who  may  disapprove  of  the 
person  nominated  by  the  heritors  and  elders,  "  shall  give  in  their 
reasons,  to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be  cognosced  upon  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds,  at  whose  judgment  and  by  whose  de- 
termination the  calling  and  entry  of  a  particular  minister  is  to 
be  ordered  and  concluded."  Under  this  Act,  the  presbytery  were 
undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  intrude  if  they  chose.  They  were  not 
tied  up  by  the  civil  authority  from  intruding,  but  neither  were 
they  put  under  anything  like  obligation  to  intrude.  They  were 
left  at  full  liberty  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  principle  in  the  people 
stating  their  reasons,  that  the  presbytery  may  have  some  dealings 
with  them  upon  the  subject.  No  satisfactory  materials,  therefore, 
can  be  derived  from  this  Act  for  deciding  whether  the  church  then 
held  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  non-intrusion.  That  must 
be  determined  by  information  to  be  derived  from  other  sources ; 
and  accordingly,  in  discussing  this  point,  we  prove  that  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  church  at  that  period  asserted  the  non-intru- 
sion principle  in  their  works ;  and  we  farther  prove,  by  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies,  that  it  was  acted  upon  in  their  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  The  ordinances  of  Geneva  do  not,  indeed,  like  the 
Act  1690,  contain  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion.  But  they  contain  a  plain  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  principle,  and  they  contain  also  a  sort  of  implied  indication 
of  something  that  seems  adverse  to  it ;  and  we  are  acting  most 
liberally  towards  our  opponents  when  we  regard  these  two  things 
as  virtually  neutralizing  each  other,— the  church  courts  being  left 
to  work  out  their  principles  under  the  general  powers  which  the 
ordinances  sanctioned,  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth  being  left 
to  collect  the  real  sentiments  of  Calvin  from  some  more  authentic 
and  explicit  source. 
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It  is  an  important  consideration,  and  it  is  applicable  to  other 
churches  than  that  of  Geneva,  that  the  practical  rules  laid  down 
for  regulating  the  settlement  of  ministers  have  often  been  greatly 
influenced  hy  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  church  was 
placed  at  the  time,  and  that  the  actual  amount  of  influence  which 
the  people  might  have  in  the  matter  would  depend  very  materially 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  chui'ch  courts  were  disposed  to  execute 
their  functions, — upon  the  internal  working  of  the  system ; — and 
that,  therefore,  the  practical  rules  which  may  have  been  adopted 
do  not  always  afford  so  clear  and  certain  indication  of  the  precise 
sentiments  held  by  the  church  upon  this  question,  as  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  church  herself,  or  her  leading  authorities,  when 
discussing  the  point  as  a  matter  of  theological  speculation,  or  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  those  portions  of  God's  ivord  which  hear  upon  it. 

How,  then,  stands  this  question  about  Calvin  ?  Calvin,  in  his 
w^orks,  in  discussing  formally,  and  "  of  express  intent,"  the  election 
and  vocation  of  ministers,  has  asserted  again  and  again,  in  the 
plainest  and  most  explicit  terms,  that  they  should  be  appointed 
upon  the  petition  or  choice, — by  the  suffrages,  and  with  the  consent 
— of  the  people,  and  has  laboured  to  prove  that  this  is  a  scriptural 
rule ;  and  he  has  said  nothing  in  any  of  his  works  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  these  statements,  understood  in  their  obvious  and 
ordinary  meaning.  He  has  said  nothing  in  any  of  his  works  which 
implies,  or  even  seems  to  require,  that  these  statements  are  to  be 
perverted  from  their  ordinary  meaning, — that  petitioning,  election, 
suffrages,  and  consent,  are  to  be  ground  down  to  a  mere  right  of 
stating  objections.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  how  Calvin  came 
consistently  and  uniformly  to  use  the  words,  petitioning,  election, 
suffrages,  and  consent,  in  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  ministers, 
unless  he  meant  to  convey  the  ideas  which  these  words  naturally  and 
according  to  universal  usage  express,  especially  as  he  has  not  given 
a  hint  that  he  used  them  in  any  other  sense  than  their  ordinary  one, 
and  has  not  used  these  or  similar  words  in  any  other  sense  than 
their  ordinary  one  when  speaking  of  any  other  topic.  If  he  had 
intended  to  give  to  the  people  only  the  right  of  stating  objections 
of  which  church  courts  were  to  judge,  and  had  meant  to  ascribe 
to  church  courts  a  right  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  con- 
gregations, it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him  to  say  so ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  avoided  saying 
this.    And  yet  nothing  of  this  sort  appears  in  any  of  his  writings, 
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but  the  very  reverse.     So  much  for  Calvin's  published  works, — 
everything  that  is  truly  and  properly  his. 

Then,  what  have  we  on  the  other  side  ?  In  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  of  Geneva, — a  deed  of  the  civil  authorities,  prepared, 
no  doubt,  under  Calvin's  influence,  and  intended  to  embody  his 
views  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  still  not  directly  and  properly 
his, — a  sentence  occurs,  which,  from  its  somewhat  awkward  and 
equivocal  character,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  a 
sort  of  compromise  upon  a  point  on  which  a  diversity  of  opinion 
existed ;  and  in  this  sentence,  although  the  principle  is  recognised 
of  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  whole  church,  the  recogni- 
tion is  coupled  with  another  statement  of  a  different  kind,  in  such 
a  way  as  seems  to  tend  to  neutrahze  or  undo  the  recognition  of 
the  principle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  general  scope  and 
substance  of  the  ordinances,  the  church  courts  are  sanctioned  in 
the  possession  of  such  powers  as  w^ould  make  it  quite  practicable 
for  them  to  act  upon  it.  This  is  the  whole  matter  ;  and  while  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  afford  a  handle  for  a  certain  measure  of 
plausible  cavilling  to  controversialists,  it  will  certainly  not  be  re- 
garded by  impartial  and  cautious  inquirers  after  truth  as  affording 
any  real  ground  for  entertaining  any  serious  doubt  as  to  what 
were  Calvin's  views  upon  this  question.  This  sentence  in  the 
ordinances  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty,  but  I  think  I  have  proved  that 
it  is  not  a  very  formidable  one ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  affords  no 
adequate  ground  for  neutralizing  or  explaining  away  the  clear, 
consistent,  uniform  testimony  of  Calvin  himself  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  writings, — no  sufficient  reason  for  charging  him  with 
maintaining  the  Popish  principle  of  the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations. 

Let  us  now  advert  a  little  more  fully  to  the  evidence  in 
regard  to  Beza.  Beza,  in  his  Confession  of  Faith,  when  he  is 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  election  of  ministers  "of  express  in- 
tent," distinctly  and  explicitly  maintains,  as  a  theological  doctrine, 
based  upon  the  word  of  God,  that  Christian  congregations  should 
choose  their  own  ministers,  and  that  no  one  should  be  intruded 
upon  an  unwilling  flock ;  and  though,  in  the  same  passage,  he 
asserts  the  necessity  of  presbyterial  superintendence  to  guard 
against  tumult  and  confusion,  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  set- 
ting over  themselves  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers,  he  has 
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said  nothing  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose,  or  the  necessity  of  their  consent,  and  he  has  said  nothing 
which  implies,  or  even  seems  to  imply,  that  he  uses  election  or 
consent  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  they  ohviously  and 
ordinarily  bear.  Indeed,  his  statements  about  the  necessity  of 
presbyterial  superintendence  and  control  for  the  purposes  specified, 
are  themselves  a  conclusive  though  indirect  proof,  that  he  really 
meant  to  assert  the  people's  right  of  choice.  He  has  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  asserted  the  principles  for  which  we  contend, 
as  scriptural  truths ;  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  con- 
text, or  in  an}'  part  of  his  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  least  incon- 
sistent with  them. 

What  have  we  on  the  other  side  ?  In  so  far  as  Beza  is  to  be 
regarded  as  approving  of  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  Geneva, 
he  stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  Calvin  ;  and  all  that  we  have 
said  in  regard  to  his  predecessor  applies  equally  to  him.  But  in 
other  respects  the  case  of  Beza  is  different  from  that  of  Calvin. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  anything  is  to  be  found  in  Calvin's  own 
writings  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  he  so  explicitly 
lays  down  when  discussing  the  subject  "  of  express  intent."  But 
it  is  alleged  that,  in  Beza's  writings,  there  are  passages  which 
prove  that  he  did  not  hold  the  people's  right  to  choose,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  consent.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  only 
show  that  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  he  has  propounded  views 
inconsistent  with  those  which  are  so  unequivocally  laid  down  in 
his  Confession  of  Faith.  But  let  us  remember,  that  the  point  to 
be  proved  is,  that  Beza  asserted  the  right  of  church  courts  to 
intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations,  and  used  the 
words  election  and  consent  as  meaning  merely  a  right  of  stating 
objections,  of  which  church  courts  were  to  judge  ;  and  let  us  con- 
sider what  evidence  has  been  produced  to  establish  this, — premis- 
ing that  many  of  the  preceding  observations  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  of  Geneva  apply  equally  to  the  two  passages  produced 
by  Sir  William  from  Beza  and  need  not  now  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  proof  which  has  been  adduced,  that  Calvin  held  our 
principles,  affords  of  itself  a  very  strong  presumption  that  Beza 
also  supported  them, — at  least,  that  he  did  not  hold  views  of  so 
thoroughly  different  and  Popish  a  character  as  those  which  Sir 
William  has  ascribed  to  him.  We  must  again  advert  to  Beza's 
famous  epistle.     Sir  William's  theory  regarding  it  is,  that  it  was 
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addressed  to  John  Knox  and  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and  was  in- 
tended as  an  expostulation  with  them  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  assigned  to  the  congregation  the 
choice  of  their  minister.*  The  grounds  of  this  notion,  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  Scottish  Reformers,'  Sir  William  has  classi- 
fied under  twelve  heads,  which,  however,  plainly  contain  no  argu- 
mentative weight ;  and,  irrespective  of  his  theory  about  the  sub- 
stance and  scope  of  the  epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  unfounded, 
do  not  even  amount  to  a  probability.  The  only  thing  in  the 
epistle  which  has  any  appearance  of  countenancing  intrusion,  is  a 
vague  and  incidental  reference  to  the  people  having  "  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  whatever  they  may  deem  important  enough  to 
be  brought  under  inquiry,"  connected  with  a  statement  of  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion,  and  forming  part  of  a  discussion,  not 
on  the  election  of  ministers,  but  on  the  propriety  of  publicity 
being  given  to  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings ;  and  this  has  been 
already  fully  considered.  The  right  mode  of  interpreting  a  state- 
ment of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  combined  with  some  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  of  reasons,  or  to  a  reasonable  cause  for  the 
opposition  of  the  people,  we  shall  advert  to  more  fully,  in  con- 
sidering the  next  passage  produced  by  Sir  Wilham  from  the 
writings  of  Beza. 

It  is  taken  from  his  reply  to  Saravia  on  the  Degrees  of  the 
Ministry,  and  it  is  that  to  which  I  referred  when  I  informed  Mr 
Robertson  that  "  there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Beza's  works  which 
has  more  the  appearance, — though  of  course  only  the  appearance, 
— of  countenancing  his  notions  than  that  with  which  Lord  Med- 
wyn  supplied  him."  We  must  give  the  passage  at  length,  for 
Sir  William  has  mutilated  it  in  a  way  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  his  own  professions.!    He  has  omitted  the  whole  of 


*  By  the  way,  why  was  Sir  William 
simple  enough  to  concede  to  us  the 
testimony  of  John  Knox  and  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  in  favour  of  popu- 
lar election  ?  Is  not  election  there 
manifestly  used  as  synonymous  with 
consents  Is  there  not  an  awkward 
statement  there  about  "  violent  in- 
trusion, we  call  not,"  etc.,  and  about 
the  people  "  not  being  forced  to  ad- 
mit a  man  before  just  examination  ?" 
Have  not  some  of  the  intrusionists 
attempted,  notwithstanding  the  frank 


and  manly  concession  of  Dr  Cook,  to 
make  something  of  this  passage  ?  Is 
it  not  just  as  easy,  and  as  fair,  to  dis- 
tort and  pervert  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  as  Calvin  and  Beza?  Is 
there  not  at  least  as  good  ground  for 
claiming  the  authority  of,  John  Knox 
in  favour  of  intrusion,  as  that  of  the 
two  great  Genevan  Reformers  ? 

f  "In  all  cases,  I  will  give  the 
passages  alleged  full  and  entire."  (De- 
monstration, p.  19.) 
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what  we  give  in  italics,  thinking  it,  perhaps,  "  superfluous  lum- 
ber." We  take  Sir  William's  translation  of  what  he  does  quote  : 
"  ThuSy  the  function  of  the  diaconate  was  ordained  hy  the  apostles, 
under  Divine  guidance,  to  he  preserved  perpetually  and  unalterably 
in  the  churches.  It  was  not  without  reason,  hut  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  Spirit,  that  seven  were  chosen,  and  not  more  or  fewer, 
and  that,  too,  hy  calling  together  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples, 
and  collecting  the  common  suffrages  of  that  ivhole  assemhly  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  All  these  things  were  of  Divine  arrangement, 
hut  not  equally  [or  after  the  same  sort].  For  in  this  matter  the 
institution  of  the  diaconate  was  essential,  and  never  again  to  be 
abrogated  in  the  church  of  God ;  hut  not  so  the  numher  of  seven, 
which  was  specially  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  strange  that  this  ivas  not  observed  hy 
those  who  have  very  foolishly  enacted  that  seven  deacons  should  he 
appointed  in  every  city.  The  mode  also  was  essential  of  consti- 
tuting this  new  oflice,  to  wit,  election  ;  but  that  the  whole  multi- 
tude was  convened,  and  the  suffrages  of  all  taken,  this  was  a 
practice  neither  essential  nor  destined  always  to  continue,  although 
even  this  was  not  to  he  changed  without  some  good  reason.  For  the 
order  for  election  is  one  thing,  which  (^election)  must  he  preserved 
unchanged,  not  only  in  deacons,  hut  in  all  the  sacred  functions ;  and 
the  mode  of  election  is  another  tiling,  in  which  (inode  of  election) 
this  was  essential  and  unchangeable,  that  nothing  should  he  intruded 
upon  an  unwilling  and  reluctant  church  (ecclesise  nolenti  et  reluc- 
tanti)  ;  hut  that  at  the  beginning  {of  the  process),  the  church  was 
convened  and  the  suffrages  taken  together,  was  accidental,  and  it 
loas  done  for  this  reason,  because  the  diaconate  was  then  for  the  first 
time  established  in  the  church,  the  cause  of  which  it  was  expedient  to 
have  understood  at  once  by  all  together,  and  because  the  murmuring 
of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews  coidd  scarcely  have  been 
appeased  in  any  other  way.  Afterwards,  accordingly,  when  the 
multitude  had  waxed  large,  it  was  found  by  experience  necessary 
to  oppose  a  check  to  the  confusion  and  canvassing  thereby  arising; 
and  it  was  wisely  provided  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  (a  provincial  assembly,  indeed,  but  whose  decrees 
were  ratified  by  the  sixth  General  Council),  that  the  election  of 
those  to  be  chosen  for  the  sacred  ministry  should  not  be  allowed 
to  the  crowd  or  people.  Not,  indeed,  as  if  the  church  at  large 
ought  not  to  be  cognisant  and  approbatory  of  the  sacred  elections. 
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but  because  in  this  affair  a  middle  course  was  become  expedient ; 
that  is,  that  what  had  previously  been  done  together  should  now 
be  done  separately ;  the  leading  or  prerogative  decision  being 
accorded  to  the  assembly  of  pastors ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  godly  magistrate  being  requisite  before 
ulterior  proceedings ;  and,  finally,  the  people  being  publicly  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  whole  matter,  and  if  they  have  any 
reasons  for  dissent,  an  opportunity  being  allowed  them  of  detailing 
these  in  a  legal  manner.  This  order,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
is  that  which  has  hitherto  been  religiously  as  well  as  wisely 
observed  in  this  (our  Genevan)  state  ;  and  when  a  certain  demo- 
cratic enthusiast,  Morelli,  from  Paris,  dared,  by  word  and  writing, 
to  reprehend  it,  his  treatise  was  deservedly  condemned,  both  by 
this  church  and  many  of  the  French  (Calvinist)  synods." 

Was  it  fair  or  candid  to  omit  the  whole  of  what  is  here  given 
in  italics  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that,  in  what  Sir  William  has  omitted, 
Beza  has  distinctly  taught  that  the  people  ought  to  have  a  real 
and  effective  share  in  the  election  of  all  ecclesiastical  office- 
bearers, and  that  it  is  essential  and  of  perpetual  obligation,  as 
forming  the  substance  of  election, — or,  at  least,  as  being  the  very 
next  thing  to  election,  and  therefore  something  very  different 
from  a  mere  right  of  stating  objections, — that  no  one  be  intruded 
upon  an  unwilling  and  reluctant  church  ?  Whether  or  not  these 
statements  are  neutralized  or  explained  away  by  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  passage,  is  a  different  question  ;  but  it  was  obviously 
essential  to  a  right  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  paragraph 
that  they  should  not  have  been  omitted.  By  the  omissions  which 
he  has  made,  Sir  William  has  concealed  from  his  readers  the  fact 
that  Beza  was  not  here  discussing  the  election  of  ministers  "  of 
express  intent," — he  has  got  quit  of  the  words  nolens  and  reluctans, 
which  are  stronger  and  more  explicit  than  conscia  and  approhatrix, 
— and  he  has  escaped  the  necessity  of  facing  the  inference  which 
the  general  scope  of  Beza's  statement  necessaiily  suggests, — 
namely,  that  non-intrusion  came  very  near  to  election,  and  was  in 
substance  virtually  identical  with  it.  His  argument,  from  what 
he  quotes  of  this  passage,  is,  that  the  statement  about  the  people, 
if  they  have  any  reasons  for  dissent,  being  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  detailing  these  in  a  legal  manner,  implies  that  the  church 
courts  were  entitled  to  intrude  a  minister  upon  a  reclaiming  con- 
gregation,  whenever   they   thought'  the   reasons   of   the   people 
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unsatisfactory,  or  their  opposition  unfounded.     We  submit  the 
following  observations  upon  this  point : — 

1.  Beza  is  not  here  discussing  the  subject  of  the  election  of 
ministers  "  of  express  intent,"  but  introduces  incidentally,  first, 
the  diaconate,  and  then  election  generally,  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  views  upon  a  more  general  topic  which  he  was  then 
discussing, — namely,  the  question,  whether  or  not,  and  how"  far, 
apostolic  practice  formed  a  rule  from  which  no  deviation  w^as  to 
be  allowed.  This  is  manifest,  both  from  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding context,  and  would  have  been  plain  enough  to  a  careful 
reader  even  from  the  passage  itself,  if  Sir  William  had  quoted  it 
fully  and  fairly.  A  statement  of  doubtful  import,  or  an  inference 
of  questionable  validity,  contained  in,  or  founded  upon,  a  passage 
where  the  subject  is  introduced  incidentally,  and  not  discussed 
"  of  express  intent,"  cannot  in  fairness  be  held  to  neutralize  or 
explain  away  the  clear  and  explicit  statements  contained  in  Beza's 
Confession  of  Faith,  where,  in  a  formal  exposition  of  this  subject, 
the  people's  right  to  choose,  and  the  necessity  of  their  consent, 
are  laid  down,  witJioiit  any  accomjmni/ing  statements  wJiich  contra- 
dict or  modify  them. 

2.  The  passage  contains  no  statement  in  which  it  is  either 
expressly  asserted  or  necessarily  implied,  that  church  courts  are  to 
intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations,  when  they  think 
the  objections  or  opposition  of  the  people  unreasonable  and  un- 
founded :  and  nothing  but  an  explicit  declaration  to  this  effect 
can  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  charging  the  doctrine  of  intrusion 
upon  a  man  who  has  so  explicitly  asserted  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose,  and  the  necessity  of  their  consent. 

3.  Although  Beza  plainly  thought  that  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  church  might  warrant  some  changes  upon  the 
apostolic  practice  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  election,  and  especially 
the  giving  of  somewhat  less  influence,  or  rather  prominence,  to 
the  people  in  the  matter  than  the  apostles  assigned  to  them,  yet 
he  most  carefully  and  expressly  reserves  twice  over,  in  this  very 
passage,  the  principle  that  no  one  be  intruded  upon  an  unwilling 
and  reluctant  church,  and  the  necessity  of  their  approbation,  as 
points  that  ought  never  to  be  interfered  witli.  The  general  scope 
of  his  statement  plainly  implies  that  what  was  thus  reserved  as  of 
perpetual  obligation,  made  a  very  near  approach  to  election,  and 
was  in  substance  identical  with  it ;  and  neither  here  nor  in  any 
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other  part  of  his  works  has  he  afforded  any  sufficient  ground  for 
beHeving  that  he  employed  these  terms,  as  appHed  either  to  this 
or  to  any  other  subject,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  they 
naturally,  obviously,  and  universally  bear. 

4.  It  outrages  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  contra- 
dicts the  invariable  usage  of  language,  to  say,  that  men  have  a 
real  voice  or  influence  in  an  election,  or  that  their  consent  and 
approbation  are  required,  or  that  no  one  is  to  be  appointed  against 
their  will,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  have  no  right  but  that  of 
stating  objections,  and  when  it  depends  wholly  upon  the  judgment 
of  a  third  party  wdiether  their  objections  are  to  be  of  any  practical 
avail, — in  other  words,  to  say  that  there  is  no  intrusion  against 
their  will  when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  objec- 

'  tions,  however  decidedly  they  may  continue  to  be  opposed  to  the 
appointment ;  and  an  absurdity  and  perversion  of  language  so 
gross  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  no  man,  unless  he  has  charged  him- 
self with  it  in  express  terms,  by  telling  us  explicitly  that  in  such 
a  case  the  people  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  said  to  choose  and 
to  consent.  Beza  has  said  nothing  like  this,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  charged  upon  him  unnecessarily,  upon  the  mere  ground  of  a 
dubious  and  uncertain  inference. 

5.  Even  supposing  that  Beza  had  said  directly,  or  by  plain 
implication,  that  the  opposition  of  the  people  should  always  be 
founded  upon  just  and  reasonable  grounds, — and  he  has  certainly 
said  nothing  that  looks  so  like  a  sanction  to  intrusion^ — this  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  prove  him  an  intrusionist ;  for  the  proper 
question  is,  not  whether  the  opposition  of  the  people  should  pro- 
ceed upon  just  and  reasonable  grounds,  but  whether  the  judgment 
of  the  presbytery  is  to  supersede  and  exclude  the  judgment  of  the 
people.  Non-intrusionists  think  that  the  opposition  of  the  people 
ought  to  proceed  only  upon  just  and  reasonable  grounds, — that  is, 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  honest  deliverance  of  their  minds  upon  the 
question,  whether  it  be  right  to  receive  the  presentee  as  their 
pastor,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  him  in  the  Lord, — a  deliver- 
ance that  should  be  based  upon  considerations  which,  in  right 
reason,  bear  upon  the  settlement  of  such  a  question.  This  is  the 
proper  theory  of  the  matter.  We  think  that,  in  general,  as  the 
ordinary  rule  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  procedure,  and  when 
neither  in  the  avowed  grounds  of  their  opposition,  nor  in  their 
manner  of  conducting  it,  there  is  any  reason  for  the  infliction  of 
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ecclesiastical  censure,  the  judgment  of  the  people  ought  to  prevail 
in  excluding  the  presentee ;  and  that  the  mere  judgment  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  effect  that  the  opposition  of  the  people  is  not 
founded  upon  good  and  reasonable  grounds,  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  setting  aside  the  opposition  of  the  congregation,  and  intrudlnir 
the  presentee  upon  them  as  their  pastor. 

It  is  common,  indeed,  to  speak  popularly,  and  for  brevity's 
sake,  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  as  giving  the  people  a  veto 
or  negative  without  reasons ;  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of 
our  views,  that  both  Mosheim  and  Dr  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  in 
describing  historically  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  have, 
without  any  reference  to  controversial  discussions,  fallen  into  the 
use  of  this  very  expression  ;  but  the  expression  is  inaccurate,  and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  proper  statement  of  our  principle 
is,  that  the  opposition  of  a  Christian  congregation  ought,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  a  pre- 
sentee, without  the  people  being  obliged  to  substantiate  the  reasons 
of  their  oj:)position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.  And  as 
this  is  the  true  state  of  the  question,  it  is  manifest  that,  while 
every  assertion  of  the  people's  right  to  choose,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  their  consent  or  approbation,  is  a  fortiori  a  clear  testimony  in 
our  favour,  nothing  can  be  a  real  testimony  against  us,  except  an 
explicit  declaration,  that  election  and  consent  mean  merely  a  right 
of  stating  objections,  or  that  church  courts  are  entitled  to  intrude 
ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations,  whenever  they  are  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  soundness  and  validity  of  the  people's 
reasons  of  objection.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  a  man  was 
opposed  to  our  views,  that  he  said  that  the  opposition  of  the 
people  must  be  founded  upon  just  and  reasonable  grounds.  He 
can  be  rightly  adduced  as  an  authority  against  us,  only  if  he  has 
further  and  specifically  declared,  that  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
bytery against  the  reasonableness  of  tlie  people's  opposition  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  intruding  the  presentee,  though  the  congre- 
gation continue  to  reclaim.  We  might,  in  stating  our  principle, 
declare,  without  any  inconsistency,  "that  the  opposition  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  founded  upon  just  and  reasonable  grounds,  for 
this  is  the  true  theory  which  in  speculation  w^e  defend ;  and  we 
decline  to  state  our  principle  in  this  form,  only  because  we  are 
led  to  see,  from  the  ground  taken  up  by  our  opponents,  that  this 
might  seem,  or  be  supposed  to  imply,  that  another  party  was 
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entitled  to  judge  whether  the  grounds  were  reasonable  and  valid 
or  not,  and  if  they  thought  them  invalid,  to  disregard  the  opposi- 
tion, and  to  intrude  the  presentee. 

In  the  celebrated  Act  of  Parliament,  1592,  c.  116,  it  is  de- 
clared, ^'  that  the  provincial  Assembly  has  power  to  depose  the 
office-bearers  of  that  province  for  good  and  just  cause,  deserving 
deprivation  ;"  and  among  other  exhibitions  of  weak  and  incon- 
clusive reasoning,  recently  made  in  speeches  against  the  church, 
both  at  the  bar  and  from  the  bench,  it  was  contended  that  this 
necessarily  implied,  that  some  other  party  was  entitled  to  judge 
whether  the  cause  of  deprivation  was  good  and  just,  and  if  they 
thought  it  not  good  and  just,  to  reverse  or  cancel  the  decision  of 
the  provincial  Assembly.     But  the  provision  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  such  thing.     For  a7iy tiling  contained  in  the  provision^ 
tJiis  might  or  might  not  be  the  case,  according  to  circumstances.    The 
provincial  Assembly  would  give  a  statement  of  its  own  duty  in  the 
very  same  terms,  and  would  not  claim,  or  wish  to  exercise,  any 
higher  power  in  the  matter  than  that  of  deposing  for  good  and 
just  cause.     Whether  another   party  is  entitled  to  review  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  and,  if  it  think  the  cause  of  deposi- 
tion not  just  and  good,  to  reverse  it,  is  a  totally  distinct  question, 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  this  mere  general  statement  of 
what  is  the  proper  duty  and  function  of  the  Assembly,  but  only 
by  materials  derived  from  other  sources.     So,  in  like  manner,  a 
mere  general  declaration,  that  the  opposition  of  the  people  must 
be  based  upon  good  and  reasonable  grounds,  furnishes  no  testimony 
against  our  principles,  for  this  is  all  that  the  people,  or  the  defen- 
ders of  their  rights,  would  claim.     There  must,  in  addition  to  this, 
be  distinct  and  positive  evidence,  that  those  whose  authority  is 
adduced,  held  explicitly,  that  some  other  party  is  entitled  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  opposition  is  unreasonable  and  unfounded,  and, 
whenever  they  think  it  unfounded,  to  set  it  aside.     And  if  even  a 
declaration  that  the  opposition  of  the  people  must  be  founded  upon 
good  and  reasonable  grounds,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
prove  Beza  an  intrusionist,  how  much  less  ground  is  there  for 
charging  this  Popish  principle  upon  him,  when  he  has  only  said, 
that  if  they  have  any  reasons  for  dissent,  an  opportunity  must  be 
afforded  them  of  detailing  these  in  a  legal  manner  !* 

*  There   is   another   small  matter  I  founded  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  against 
about  Beza,  on  which  Sir  WiUiam  has  j  me.     He  quotes  (p.  52,  note)  tlie  fol- 
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These  considerations  are  entitled  to  the  more  weight  when  it 
is  considered,  that  the  precise  question  now  agitated  between  the 
intrusionists  and  the  non-intrusionists  was  not  at  that  period 
formally  discussed.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  formal  discus- 
sion of  it  prior  to  the  period  when,  about  the  time  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  the  English  Presbyterians  began  to  indicate 
some  declension  from  the  sounder  views  which  had  been  held  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  and  had  been  always  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  about  the  standing  and  influence  of 
the  people.  The  substance  of  the  intrusion  evasion  is  indeed  con- 
tained in  the  extract  formerly  given  from  Bellarmine ;  but  this 
was  not  devised  till  the  age  after  the  Reformation ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  only  contrivance  which  occurred  to  the  Papists  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  for  getting  quit  of  the  testimony  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  was,  to  omit  some  passages  which  had  been  retained 
in  their  official  books,  and  which  plainly  pointed  to  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  There  was  indeed  a  controversy 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  subject 


lowing  passage  from  my  Defence : — 
"  Beza  was  Moderator  of  the  National 
Synod  of  the  French  Church,  held  at 
Rochelle  in  1571,  and  there  formally 
approved  of  this  Discipline  in  all  its 
heads  and  articles,  and  promised  and 
protested  to  keep  and  observe  it. 
(Quick,  p.  99.)"  And  then  he  adds, 
"A  misstatement  was  evident.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  looking  into  the  Syno- 
dicon,  I  find,  that  not  Beza,  but 
exclusively  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Reformed  churches  of  France, 
approved,  etc.  ! ! "  In  making  this 
statement  about  Beza,  I  gave  the 
reference  to  the  authority,  so  that  it 
was  quite  easy  for  Sir  William  to  trace 
it.  I  assumed  that  Beza,  as  Moderator 
of  the  Synod,  subscribed  and  approved 
of  the  Discipline,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  members.  I  acknowledge  that 
Quick's  statement  does  not  afford  a 
jiroof  .that  Beza  approved  of  the  Dis- 
cipline, but  Sir  "William  goes  equally 
far  wrong  in  the  opposite  extreme,  in 
regarding  it  as  affording  a  positive 
proof  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it. 
The  language  employed  might  have 
b(.'en  ased  naturally  enough  without 


there  being  any  intention  of  excluding 
Beza,  or  indicating  that  he  did  not 
approve,  like  the  other  members  of 
Synod.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  other 
cases  occur  in  the  Synodicon  in  which 
Quick  says,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
Reformed  churches  "of  France"  ap- 
proved of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
when  there  was  manifestly  no  exclu- 
sion of  any  one  intended.  I  still 
think  it  highly  probable  that  Beza 
subscribed  the  Discipline  along  with 
the  other  members  of  Synod  ;  but  as 
Quick's  words  do  not  prove  it,  I  of 
course  abandon  this  point  as  an  evi- 
dence that  Beza  was  a  no;n- intrusion - 
ist, — a  position  which  can  be  fully 
established  from  his  own  writings,  and 
does  not  need  such  a  corroboration. 
This  is  the  only  inaccuracy  which  Sir 
William  has  detected  in  my  pamphlet ; 
and,  besides  that  he  has  fallen  into  as 
great  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction, 
tliere  is,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show, 
another  reason  why  he  should  have 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  which  the 
statement  of  this  matter  has  evidently 
afforded  him. 
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of  the  election  of  ministers,  though,  if  Sir  William! s  view  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Reformers  he  correct,  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  them ;  but  it  turned  upon  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive principles,  without  entering  much  into  minute  details.  The 
question  between  them  was  in  substance  this,  whether  the  people 
should  be  recognised  as  a  party  having  an  interest, — a  real  and 
effective  voice, — an  actual  and  honest  influence  and  standing,  in 
the  election  of  their  ministers; — whether  they  were  entitled  to 
enjoy,  in  regard  to  this  important  matter,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment, — or  were  to  be,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  Scotland  now  are,  the 
mere  slaves,  in  a  matter  bearing  upon  their  own  eternal  welfare, 
of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  And  the  Eeformers 
were  unanimous  and  decided  in  maintaining  that,  according  to 
God's  word,  the  Christian  people  had  real  rights, — an  actual  voice, 
— an  influential  standing,  in  this  matter,  which  were  to  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed  according  to  tlieir  own  judgment  and  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  which  neither  their  civil  nor  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  were  entitled  to  take  from  them  ;  although  they 
did  not  deny,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  rights  should  be 
exercised,  might  be  regulated  and  modified  according  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  church,  and  as  might  seem  best  fitted  to 
promote  its  peace  and  welfare.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  Helvetic 
Confession,  which  was  approved  of  by  almost  all  the  Eeformed 
churches,  this  great  Reformation  principle  is  thus  explicitly  as- 
serted : — "  Let  the  ministers  of  the  church  be  called  and  chosen 
by  an  ecclesiastical  and  lawful  election ;  that  is,  let  them  be  chosen 
religiously  by  the  church,  or  by  persons  deputed  by  the  church  for 
that  purpose,  and  without  confusion,  seditions,  or  contention."* 

We  feel  as  if  the  strength  of  our  cause  were  greatly  obscured 
by  the  necessity  of  discussing  elaborately  such  small  points  as 
those  which  Sir  William  has  raised,  and  investigating  the  precise 
meaning  of  incidental  and  ambiguous  expressions.  Our  argument 
rests  upon  clear,  explicit,  and  unequivocal  declarations  of  theologi- 
cal principle,  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  asserting 
the  people's  right  to  choose  their  ministers,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  consent,  uncontradicted  and  unmodified,  in  the  case  of 
Calvin,  by  a  single  statement  in  his  whole  writings  inconsistent 

*  Sec.  18. 
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with  these  principles,  or  by  a  single  hint  that  he  used  the  words 
in  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  they  obviously  and  univer- 
sally bear ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Beza,  alleged  to  be  neutralized  or 
explained  away  by  one  or  two  statements,  which,  however,  are 
introduced  incidentally  when  the  subject  was  not  formally  under 
discussion,  which  are  vague  and  ambiguous  in  their  import,  and 
which  are  not  clearly  and  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  formal 
and  explicit  declarations  he  has  made. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  anything  more  silly  and  discredit- 
able, than  the  boastings  in  which  some  men  have  been  recently  in- 
dulging, about  the  great  extent  of  right  and  privilege  which  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act  gives  to  congregations.  The  people  have,  under 
this  Act,  "  the  unlimited  right  of  objecting," — that  is,  of  stating 
anything  they  choose  in  regard  to  the  presentee.  And  this,  for- 
sooth, is  held  forth  as  a  great  privilege,  an  important  right,  while 
yet  it  depends  entirely,  first,  upon  the  church  courts,  and  then 
ultimately  upon  the  civil  courts,  whether  any  objection  they  may 
adduce,  or  any  statement  they  may  make,  is  to  be  of  any  real 
avail,  of  any  practical  eifect  upon  the  question  whether  the  pre- 
sentee is  to  be  settled.  It  was  justly  characterized  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Cottenham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
"  an  unlimited  right  of  grumbling,"  and  it  is  certainly  nothing 
more.  Englishmen  are  said  to  be  fond  of  grumbling,  and  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  the  exercise.  Scotchmen,  we  rather  think,  will 
estimate  this  right  at  its  tnie  value,  and  regard  it  as  no  privilege 
at  all. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  Scotland,  is  a  compound  of  the  opposite  extremes 
of  Popery  and  Erastianism.  It  is  thoroughly  Popish,  in  depriving 
the  people  of  all  rights,  and  of  all  real  influence,  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  their  ministers,  and  making  them  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  church  courts,  who,  in  opjoosition  to  the 
gi'eat  principles  of  the  Refonnation,  and  the  practice  of  almost 
all  Reformed  churches,  are  entitled  to  intrude  ministers  upon 
reclaiming  congregations.  And  it  is  thoroughly  Erastian,  in 
subjecting  the  church  courts,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  the  control 
and  superintendence  of  the  Court  of  Session.  For,  while  the 
Act  directly  and  explicitly  requires  the  church  courts  to  disregard 
the  opposition  of  the  people,  and  to  intrude  ministers  upon  them 
against  their  will,  in  contradiction  to  the  original  constitution  of 
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the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  and  her  doctrine  and  practice  in  her  best 
and  purest  times,  it  also,  by  plain  implication,  gives  the  sanction 
of  law  to  all  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  based,  thus  reducing  the  eccle- 
siastical Establishment  to  the  condition  of  a  civil  institute.  The 
people  are  now  the  slaves  of  the  church  courts,  and  the  churcli 
courts  are  the  slaves  of  the  Court  of  Session.  And  although 
some  patrons  may,  for  the  present,  affect  to  show  some  deference 
to  the  popular  voice,  still  the  people  are  slaves  in  this  matter,  and 
will  be  made  more  and  more  to  feel  that  they  are  so. 

One  objection  that  used  to  be  adduced  against  the  principle  of 
non-intrusion  was,  that  it  was  harsh  and  unjust  to  presentees,  by 
setting  them  aside,  without  any  grounds  of  charge  being  adduced 
and  substantiated  against  them.  The  working  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act  has  already  afforded  a  curious  commentary  upon  this  matter 
of  fairness  and  tenderness  to  presentees.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  "unlimited  right  of 
objection,"  have  pilloried  the  poor  presentees,  by  bringing  publicly 
forward  all  their  follies,  frailties,  and  infirmities,  and  even  their 
physical  defects,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt 
for  life.  Independently  of  the  unanswerable  proof  which  has 
been  adduced,  that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  is  a  sound  one, 
and  ought  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  to  regulate  ecclesiastical 
procedure,  even  though  it  might  be  accompanied  with  some  draw- 
backs or  attended  with  occasional  inconveniences,  it  is  surely,  even 
upon  the  score  of  fairness  and  kindness  to  presentees,  much  better 
to  deal  with  them  upon  the  honest,  tangible,  straightforward 
ground,  that  the  congregation  is  a  party  whose  consent  or  concur- 
rence is  necessary  to  their  appointment,  and  that  having  failed  in 
getting  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  this  party,  they  must  just 
be  set  aside,  than  to  subject  them  to  the  risk  of  having  all  their 
defects  and  infirmities  raked  up  and  exposed  to  pubKc  view,  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  church  courts,  and  paraded  in  all  the  newspapers. 
The  presentees,  to  be  sure,  are  pretty  certain  of  being  consoled  at 
length  with  getting  the  stipend.  And  the  people,  probably,  will 
soon  learn,  that,  however  loudly  they  may  grumble,  they  cannot 
exclude  the  presentee,  and  will  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
exercise  the  grand  privilege  of  the  unHmited  right  of  objection. 

In  considering  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  the  distinct  and 
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explicit  testimony  of  one  of  our  ablest  opponents,  Dr  Robertson 
of  Ellon,  that  by  the  Revolution  Settlement,  which  was  guaran- 
teed to  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Act  of  Security  and  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  ^'  the  church  was  trusted  by  the  State  to  an  un- 
limited extent,"  and  had  "  an  uncontrolled  judgment,"  in  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  ministers, — and  that  "  she  might  have  trans- 
gressed the  regulations  of  the  said  Act  [1690]  without  having 
subjected  herself,  in  consequence,  to  any  interference  from  the 
civil  courts."  How  different  is  the  condition  to  which  she  is  now 
reduced,  and  how  manifest  is  it  that,  in  reducing  her  to  her  present 
degraded  condition,  the  civil  power  was  guilty  of  a  violation,  at 
once  of  great  scriptural  principles,  and  of  the  most  solemn  national 
engagements  I  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  our  civil 
rulers  were  pretty  distinctly  aware,  that  in  rejecting  the  church's 
claims  previous  to  the  Disruption,  and  in  afterwards  binding  her 
down  under  the  Erastian  domination  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act, 
they  were  violating  the  Act  of  Security  and  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
In  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  last, 
which  settled  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  Mr  Fox  Maule's  motion,  a  deliberate 
and  determined  evasion  of  the  constitutional  arguments  adduced 
on  the  opposite  side.  Mr  Rutherfurd's  admirable  and  unanswer- 
able argument,  upon  the  constitutional  law  of  Scotland,  was  met, 
on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Follett,  as  the  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
by  literally  nothing  else  than  the  assertion,  "  that  he  thought  it 
very  unlikely  that  this  should  be  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  or 
of  any  other  civilised  country."  Sir  William  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  could  not  answer  the  constitutional  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  church's  claims.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  them  incon- 
sistent with  "  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence  ;"  and  Sir 
James  Graham  characteristically  denounced  them  as  opposed  to 
"  law,  justice,  equity,  and  common  sense  ;"  and  so  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  a  deed  was  perpetrated  which  was  at  once  a  heinous 
sin  against  God,  and  a  violation  of  national  faith. 

Sec.  IV. — Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Calvinistic  Churches. 

We  must  advert  briefly  to  the  other  parts  of  Sir  William's 
Demonstration.  After  discussing  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  he  proceeds  to  unfold  the  views  of  the  other  Presbyterian 
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and  Calvinistic  churches;  and,  First,  he  gives  an  extract  from 
Musculus's  "  Common  Places,"  describing  the  practice  of  the 
Bernese  Church.  The  testimony  of  Musculus  was  adduced  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Whitgift,  and  the  unfairness  of  the  use  made 
of  it  was  exposed  by  Cartwright  in  his  first  Reply. 

Its  unfairness  and  irrelevancy  will  be  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — 

1st,  Sir  William,  after  quoting  Musculus's  account  of  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  church  at  Berne,  is  obliged  to  admit, 
"  that  in  the  statement  of  Musculus  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  object,  even  for  reasons  assigned.''  The 
instance  therefore  proves  too  much,  and  of  course  proves  nothing. 
It  is  an  illustration,  among  many  others,  of  the  folly  of  drawing 
inferences  from  what  is  merely  omitted  to  he  stated.  It  illustrates, 
also,  the  important  consideration,  that  in  order  to  understand  fully 
the  place  and  influence  actually  enjoyed  by  the  people,  we  require 
to  know,  not  merely  the  general  rules  made  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  civil  power  for  regulating  the  place  and  province  of  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  this  matter,  but  likewise 
the  principles  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  intended  to 
execute  their  functions. 

2d,  Musculus's  statement  contains  nothing  which  either  ex- 
pressly asserts  or  necessarily  implies,  that  ministers  were  to  be 
intruded  upon  reclaiming  congregations ;  and,  therefore,  is  not 
relevant  to  the  question  in  dispute. 

3d,  Musculus,  in  the  context,  has  explicitly  asserted  that 
ministers  should  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
that  "  thrusting  a  pastor  upon  a  church  which  has  not  chosen  him, 
agreeth  to  a  church  that  is  not  free,  but  subject  to  bondage." 

Secondly,  We  have  next  the  practice  of  the  Wetteravian 
churches,  described  in  a  quotation  from  Zepper, — not  a  statement 
of  theological  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  principle,  but  merely  a 
description  of  practice.  We  have  only  to  observe,  in  regard  to  this 
case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  quotation  which  either  asserts  or 
implies  that  ministers  are  to  be  intruded  upon  reclaiming  congre- 
gations,— that  the  concurrence  of  the  people  is  sought,  and  their 
consent  inferred  from  their  silence  when  they  are  silent, — but  that 
no  provision  whatever  is  made,  directly  or  by  implication,  for  the 
case   of  their   simply  refusing  their  consent.     And,  moreover, 
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Zepper,  in  the  second  page  after  that  from  which  Sir  WilHam's 
quotation  is  taken,  makes  it  quite  plain  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  practice  which  he  described,  as  depriving  tlie  people  of  a  share 
in  the  election,  or  as  interfering  with  the  principle  of  non-intru- 
sion ;  for,  in  commenting  upon  the  apostolic  practice,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  that  of  the  Wetteravian  churches  was  in 
substantial  accordance  with  it,  he  proves  that  the  apostles  did  not 
take  the  election  of  ministers  wholly  into  their  own  hands,  but 
assigned  some  real  power  in  this  matter  to  the  people,  and  were 
careful  to  intrude  no  one  upon  them  against  their  will. 

Tliirdly,  Sir  William  next  proceeds  to  the  Dutch  Church,  and 
quotes  some  of  the  canons  in  regard  to  the  election  of  ministers 
sanctioned  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  But  these  canons,  while  they 
assign  the  initiative  to  the  elders  and  deacons,  contain  not  one 
syllable  that  has  even  the  appearance  of  favouring  intrusion  ;  and, 
indeed,  expressly  require  "  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the 
particular  church,"  without  any  hint  that  approbation  does  not 
mean  approbation  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word. 

Sir  William  ought  also  to  have  known  that  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
in  giving  a  sort  of  qualified  toleration  of  patronage,  and  laying 
down  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  alone  they  could  submit  to 
it, — the  limitations  within  which  it  should  be  exercised, — expressly 
provided,  "  ut  ecclesise  retineant  jus  prgesentatum  repudiandi, 
siquidem  dona,  aut  ingenium,  aut  mores  ejus  ipsis  minime placeant, 
ne  invitis  ministri  ohtrudantur.^^  Will  he  try  to  perv^ert  this  pro- 
vision into  an  accordance  with  his  own  intrusion  principles  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  embody  in  words  a  more  unequivocal  assertion  of 
the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  patronage  could  be  submitted  to 
only  when  checked  by  a  veto  or  right  of  repudiation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ?  And  have  we  not,  therefore,  the  clear  testimony 
of  this  celebrated  council  in  favour,  not  only  of  the  soundness  and 
importance  of  our  principle  of  non-intrusion,  but  also  of  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  connection  with  a  system  in  which  that  principle 
is  trampled  under  foot  ? 

"  In  supplement  and  illustration  of  these  canons,"  which  he 
evidently  felt  afforded  no  real  countenance  to  his  views,  he  gives 
a  quotation  from  Voetius,  and  plainly  wishes  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  this  quotation  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  power  or  influence 
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which  Voetlus  and  the  Dutch  Church  assigned  to  the  people.  But 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  Yoetius,  with  the  Dutch  Church,  assio-ned 
the  nomination  or  election  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  elders  and 
deacons.  He  lays  it  down,  that  before  proceeding  to  election,  the 
office-bearers  should  sound  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people 
about  the  different  candidates,  make  what  he  calls  a  prcecognitio 
sensus  et  inclinationis  populi,  and  that  in  the  election  they  should 
give  some  weight  to  the  result  of  this  precognition,  hut  not  be 
absolutely  determined  by  it.  Now,  it  is  from  Voetius's  illustration 
of  this  precognition  previous  to  the  election  that  Sir  William's 
quotation  is  taken,  while  he  conceals  the  fact,  which,  if  he  had  really 
looked  into  Voetius,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  know,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  Voetius  asserts  that,  after  the  formal  election  by  the 
elders  and  deacons,  "  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  people  was 
required^''  and  establishes  this  position  by  arguments  which  plainly 
show  that  he  understood  the  words,  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  as 
implying  at  least  a  veto  or  negative. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  Voetius,  by  ascribing  the 
formal  election  to  the  elders  and  deacons,  intended  to  deny  the 
substance  of  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  office-bearers,  I  subjoin  the  following 
quotation  from  him  :* — "  Hoc  autem  moneo,  essentiale  vocationis 
esse  liberam  electionem ;  accidentale  vero  esse  modum  electionis, 
sive  per  suffragia  singulorum  ad  hoc  evocatorum  ;  sive  per  scruti- 
nium,  sive  per  expressum  aut  taciturn  assensum,  sive  per  compro- 
missum.  Plessseus  ait.  ^  Quanquam  vero  populus  eligit  et  electum 
presbyterio  confirmandum  proponit,  interdum  eligit  presbyterium 
a  populo  postea  confirmandum ;  constat  tamen  antequam  munus 
istud  obirent,  perpetuo  consensum  et  populi  et  Cleri,  id  est,  totius 
ecclesise  requisitum  f  uisse.'  Dicendum  itaque  jus  electionis  Eccle- 
siasticae  in  presbyterio  conservari  et  per  illud  principaliter  exerceri ; 
non  vero  a  populo  toUi  et  in  presbyterium  transferri.  Quod  enim 
quis  per  alium  facit,  per  seipsum  facere  putandus  est.  Cum  enim 
ecclesia  constet  et  antecessoribus,  et  populo  (tanquam  partibus 
integrantibus),  dicimus  radicaliter  potestatem  eligendi  residere  in 
antecessoribus ;  adgequate  autem  in  tota  ecclesia,  quae  constat  ex 
antecessoribus  et  populo.  Quod  si  exercitii  hujus  potestatis  prin- 
cipium  consideremus,  illud  duplex  est  quo  et  quod.     Principium 

*  Politica  Ecclesiastica,  Pars.  iii.  p.  603. 
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quo,  est  sjnedrium,  quod  nomine  ecclesijB  et  pro  ecclesia  ellgit ; 
quia  ab  ecclesia  ad  hoc  coustitutum  est,  ut  colliges  ex  qua;st.  cate- 
chetica  85.  et  Liturgia  nostra  in  formula  confirmationis  Seniorum 
et  Diaconorum.     Principium  quod,  est  tota  Ecclesia." 

Fourthly,  Sir  William  next  discusses  the  principles  of  what  he 
calls  the  "  English  Presbyterian  Church," — that  is,  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  during  the  civil  war  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  English  Presbyterians  of  that  period  showed 
some  symptoms  of  a  declension  from  the  sounder  views  in  regard 
to  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  people,  which  had  been  held 
by  the  Reformers,  and  were  still  maintained  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  I  had  adverted  to  this  fact,  and  hinted  at  the  causes 
of  it,  in  the  following  passage  : — "  It  is  well  known,  although  Mr 
Robertson  does  not  know  it,  else  he  would  have  mentioned  it,  that 
some  of  the  English  Presbyterians  at  this  period  had  been  led  to 
entertain  views  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  ministers,  of  a  somewhat  more  narrow  and  illiberal 
cast  than  had  ever  been  sanctioned  by  the  Reformers,  or  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Travers,  the  opponent  of 
Hooker,  and  Cartwright,  the  antagonist  of  Whitgift,  who  were  the 
two  ablest  and  most  learned  men  among  the  early  English  Pres- 
byterians, and  who,  when  persecuted  in  England  for  their  Puritan- 
ism, were  invited  by  Andrew  Melville  to  Scotland  to  become 
professors  of  divinity,  held  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  ministers,  and  the  necessity  of  at  least  their  consent.  The 
five  distinguished  divines  who,  in  1641,  published  the  celebrated 
work  usually  called  Smectymnuus,  all  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  had  also  maintained  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  ministers.*  And  here  it  is  interesting 
to  notice,  that  those  of  them  who  took  any  part  in  the  discussions 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly  on  the  point  we  are  now  consider- 
ing,— namely,  Marshall,  Calamy,  and  Young, — supported  the 
commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  maintaining  that 
a  higher  place  and  a  greater  influence  should  be  given  to  the 
people. t  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  from  Lightfoot's  account 
of  this  discussion,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  there  were 


*  Smectymnuus,  pp.  33-35.  1      t  Lightfoot's  Journal,  Works,  vol. 

I  xiii.  pp.  231-3. 
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some  members  of  the  Assembly,  who,  while  they  would  not  have 
disputed  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  popular  election,  did  not 
think  the  people  had  a  right  to  choose, — did  not  hold,  in  a  strict 
and  proper  sense,  the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent ;  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  give  to  church  courts  a  power  to 
disregard  their  opposition  if  they  thought  the  reasons  ill-founded. 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  before  been  maintained  by  Presbyterian 
divines  ;  and  the  fact  that  it  appeared  at  this  time  among  some  of 
the  English  Presbyterians,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  very  peculiar 
combination  of  causes, — namely,  yi7's^,  their  Episcopalian  educa- 
tion ;  secondly,  a  tendency  to  lean  to  the  opposite  extreme,  rather 
than  even  appear  to  countenance  anything  like  Independency ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  very  anomalous  and  distracted  state  of  the  com- 
munity at  this  time.  With  such  views  prevailing  among  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  they  could  not  agree 
together  in  any  proposition  upon  the  subject  which  went  farther 
than  that  which  we  find  in  the  Directory.  Not  merely  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  but  some  of  the  regular  members  of  the  Assembly, 
struggled  hard  to  get  introduced  something  more  full  and  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  the  power  and  rights  of  the  people, — to  have 
an  assertion  of  their  right  to  choose,  or  of  the  necessity  of  their 
consent,  or  of  the  unlawfulness  of  intrusion,  inserted.  But  this 
could  not  be  obtained.  And  the  Assembly,  after  having,  upon  a 
vote,  refused  to  entertain  for  discussion  these  two  propositions 
tendered, — ^ first,  A  minister  is  not  to  be  ordained  at  all,  without 
the  consent  of  the  congregation ;  and,  secondly,  The  people  have 
a  right  to  nominate,' — ultimately  agreed  unanimously  to  the  pro- 
position as  it  now  stands  in  the  Directory ;  not,  of  course,  because 
they  all  thought  it  satisfactory  and  sufficient,  but  because  it  was 
unquestionably  true  in  itself,  so  far  as  it  went, — because  it  was  not 
so  expressed  as  to  import  a  denial  or  renunciation  of  the  higher 
doctrines  which  many  of  them  held  on  the  subject, — and  because 
it  went  as  far  as  the  Assembly  could  go  unanimously  upon  the 
point."* 

They  had  not,  however,  wholly  abandoned  the  principles  which 
had  been  generally  held  by  Protestants  upon  this  point,  or  cordially 
embraced  the  opposite  opinions.  They  were  to  some  extent  in  a 
state  of  doubt  or  vacillation,  not  admitting  that  the  Scriptures 


*  See  supra^  p.  391. 
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positively  required  tliem  to  hold  the  people's  right  to  choose,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  consent,  but  shrinking  from  a  formal  denial 
of  these  principles,  and  clinging,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  the  use 
of  the  common  Protestant  phraseology.  This  has  introduced  a 
certain  measure  of  obscurity  and  confusion,  if  not  positive  incon- 
sistency, into  some  of  their  statements.  For  instance,  in  the  same 
work  from  which  Sir  William's  principal  extract  against  popular 
election  is  taken,  they  make  the  following  statements  : — "  Here 
we  desire  the  reader  to  take  notice,  that  in  this  argument  we  shall 
not  at  all  speak  of  the  people's  election  of  their  minister.  Not  be- 
cause we  are  enemies  to  popular  election,  rightly  managed  and 
ordered,  or  because  we  think  that  the  ministerial  call  doth  not 
consist  in  election  as  well  as  ordination  (for  we  have  formerly  de- 
clared the  contrary).  But  because  the  great  stumbling  stone  and 
rock  of  offence  against  the  present  ministry  is  in  reference  to  their 
ordination,  therefore  it  is  that  we  insist  upon  that  only."  "  Surely, 
this  way  of  ordination  by  the  people  is  a  device  that  hath  neither 
ground  for  it  in  the  Scripture,  nor  in  all  antiquity.  And  for  pri- 
vate Christians  to  assume,  not  only  a  power  to  elect  their  own 
ministers, — that  is,  to  nominate  persons  to  be  made  their  ministers 
(which  we  noways  dislike  or  deny,  so  it  be  done  in  an  orderly  way, 
by  the  guidance  of  the  presbytery), — but  also  to  undertake,  with- 
out ordination,  to  become  public  preachers  themselves ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  send  forth  ministers  authoritatively  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments,  this  is  a  sin  like  unto  the 
sin  of  Uzziah  and  of  Korah  and  his  company."  * 

Even  the  long  quotation  which  he  has  given  from  this  work 
does  not  fully  bear  out  the  conclusions  he  would  found  upon  it. 
The  main  proposition  which,  in  the  extract  quoted,  the  authors 
formally  labour  to  establish,  is  one  in  which  all  Presbyterians  con- 
cur with  them, — namely,  "  that  the  election  of  a  minister  doth  not 
by  divine  right  belong  wholly  and  solely  to  the  major  part  of 
every  particular  congregation ;"  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  they  make  statements  which 
plainly  imply  that,  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Re- 
formers, they  thought  that  the  Scripture  does  not  require  that  the 
people  should  choose  their  own  ministers,  even  in  the  sense  in  which 
Presbyterians  have  usually  held  that  principle,  yet  it  is  also  plain 


*  Jus  Diviuum  Ministerii  Evangelici,  P.  ii.  pp.  16,  97. 
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to  a  careful  reader,  that  they  were  much  more  confident  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  Independent  principle,  which  ascribed  the  election 
of  a  minister  "  wholly  and  solely,"  and  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  party,  to  every  particular  congregation,  than  of  the  in- 
validity of  those  grounds  upon  which  the  Eeformers  generally 
asci'ibed  election  to  the  people,  though  not  exclusively,  and  main- 
tained at  least  the  necessity  of  their  consent.  The  sentence  which 
immediately  precedes  the  long  extract  which  Sir  Wilham  has 
given,  shows  very  clearly  that  their  leading  object  was  to  oppose 
the  Independent  principle,  which  either  superseded  ordination  al- 
together, or  gave  it  as  well  as  election  to  the  people.  It  is  this : — 
"Now,  though  we  do  not  purpose  to  speak  much  concerning 
popular  election,  yet  because  there  are  many  that  lift  it  up  too 
high,  and  make  the  whole  essence  of  the  ministerial  call  to  consist 
in  it,  and  that  look  upon  ordination,  if  not  as  antichristian,  yet  at 
best  but  as  a  circumstance  of  the  ministerial  call  which  may  be  as 
well  omitted  as  used ;  therefore  we  are  necessitated  to  propound 
unto  our  people  these  ensuing  propositions  concerning  popular 
election  : — First,  That  the  election  of  a  minister  doth  not  by  divine 
right  belong  wholly  and  solely  to  the  major  part  of  every  particu- 
lar cono;reo;ation." 

After  having  established  this  first  proposition  in  the  quotation 
which  Sir  William  gives,  they  proceed  to  lay  down  a  second,  also 
directed  against  the  Independents, — namely,  "that  the  whole 
essence  of  the  ministerial  call  doth  not  consist  in  election  without 
ordination."  The  same  uncertainty  or  vacillation  is  manifest  in 
their  Directory  and  Form  of  Church  Government,  and  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  WilHam,  though  he  evi- 
dently did  not  understand  the  reason  of  it, — namely,  that  while 
in  the  Directory  the  following  sentence  occurs, — "  and  if  upon 
the  day  appointed  there  be  no  just  exceptions  against  them,  but 
the  people  give  their  consent,  then  the  presbytery  shall  proceed 
to  ordination," — in  the  "  Form  of  Church  Government  to  be  used 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  the  words,  "  but  the 
people  give  their  consent,"  are  omitted. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  proposition  in  the  Westminster 
Directory,  that  "  no  man  is  to  be  ordained  a  minister  for  a  par- 
ticular congregation,  if  they  of  that  congregation  can  show  just 
cause  of  exception  against  him,"  affords  a  proof  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  that  time  did  not  hold  the  necessity  of  the  people's 
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consent  in  the  obvious  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words.  This 
point  I  have  ah*eady  fully  discussed.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  what  I  have  published  upon 
this  point,  and  shall  therefore  at  present  only  affirm,  that  this 
proposition  does  not  express  the  whole  of  the  power  or  influence 
which  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  general  at  that  time,  assigned  to 
the  people  in  the  election  of  their  ministers. 

These  English  Presbyterians  have  not  explicitly  asserted  the 
right  of  church  courts  to  intrude  ministers  upon  reclaiming  congre- 
gations, or  expressly  restricted  the  influence  of  the  people  to  a  mere 
right  of  stating  objections.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  why  do 
you  concede  that  some  of  them  were  virtually  intrusionists,  and 
refuse  the  same  concession  in  regard  to  Calvin  and  Beza?  The 
difference  between  the  cases, — and  we  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  conclusive,  — lies  in  these  two  points : — First,  Calvin 
and  Beza  have  distinctly  and  explicitly  asserted,  as  a  doctrine 
based  upon  the  word  of  God,  that  ministers  should  be  settled  only 
upon  the  choice  or  petition,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  people ; 
have  never  denied  this  doctrine,  or  made  any  statement  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  it ;  and  have  not  afforded  any  adequate 
ground  to  believe  that  they  used  the  words  petitioning,  choosing, 
consenting,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  they  obviously  and 
universally  bear ;  whereas  the  English  Presbyterians  referred  to 
have  never  explicitly  asserted  the  necessity  of  the  people's  con- 
sent, and  have  maintained  that  popular  election,  though  not  ob- 
jectionable when  rightly  regulated,  is  not  positively  binding  by 
scriptural  authority.  Secondly,  Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  called 
upon  to  discuss  and  decide  the  precise  question  now  in  dispute, — 
namely,  whether  the  people,  in  order  to  make  their  opposition  to 
the  settlement  of  a  minister  effectual,  are  bound  to  substantiate 
the  reasons  of  their  dissent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  precise  question  was  ever 
present  to  their  minds, — that  they  ever  gave,  or  intended  to  give, 
a  deliverance  upon  it.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  their  general  prin- 
ciples, how  they  must  in  consistency  have  decided  it,  if  it  had 
been  started.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  then  formally 
started  or  discussed,  and  therefore  it  is  unwarrantable  and  unfair 
to  ascribe  to  them  an  opinion  regarding  it,  opposed  to  their  gene- 
ral principles,  upon  the  mere  ground  of  a  vague,  incidental,  am- 
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biguous  expression,  of  a  remote  and  dubious  inference  founded 
upon  the  turn  and  structure  of  a  single  equivocal  sentence ; 
whereas  the  EngHsh  Presbyterians  unquestionably  had  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intrusion,  in  our  sense  of  it,  and  with  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  precise  point  now  in  dispute,  pressed  upon  them  by 
the  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
able  of  their  own  number;  and  they  virtually  rejected  it,  or 
rather  refused  to  adopt  it ;  a  fact  which  requires  us  to  put  upon 
their  subsequent  statements, — vague,  and  cautious,  and  vacillating 
as  they  are, — a  construction  which  it  is  not  only  not  necessary, 
but  not  warrantable,  to  put  upon  one  or  two  somewhat  similar 
statements  of  the  Reformers. 

While  we  concede  to  our  opponents  the  uncertain,  dubious, 
and  vacillating  testimony  of  some  English  Presbyterians,  who 
were  somewhat  turned  aside  from  the  middle  path  of  truth  by 
their  opposition  to  Independency,  and  who  seem  to  have  imbibed 
some  Popish  and  Moderate  views  upon  this  point,  though  they 
have  not  openly  and  explicitly  asserted  them,  it  is  gratifying  to 
recollect,  that  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  even  while  contending 
strenuously  against  Independency,  continued  to  maintain  the 
great  Eeformation  principle  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  office-bearers,  and  the  necessity  of  their  consent.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
to  refer  to  this  point,  and  to  establish  this  position  by  references 
to  the  works  of  Gillespie,  Baillie,  Wood,  Rutherford,  and  Fergu- 
son. And  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  same  observation 
applies  to  ApoUonii,  who,  in  a  work  which  was  written  in  the 
name  of  a  Dutch  presbytery,  in  formal  and  express  opposition  to 
the  Independent  principles  then  propagated  in  England,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  has 
the  following  statement : — "  Concedimus  quod  omnibus  ecclesia^ 
membris  potestas  competat  eligendi  sibi  ministros  et  pastores,  sive 
suffragiis,  sive  consensu  libero.  Hsec  enim  potestas  Sacra;  Scrip- 
turae  regulis  fundata  reperitur  (Act  i.  23,  vi.  2,  3,  4,  and  xiv. 
22).  Attamen  hac  electione  potestatem  clavium  in  ministros  seu 
pastores  electos  non  conferunt  nee  derivant  fideles ;  sed  tantum 
designant  ilium  cui  ex  ordine  divino  per  ordinationem  ecclesias- 
ticam,  officii  ecclesiastici  potestas  tribuenda  est.  .  .  .  Ordinatio 
ecclesiasticas  jurisdictionis  est  actus  ...  at  vero  actus  electionis 
seu  nominationis  non  est  jurisdictionis  et  authoritatis  ecclesiastical, 
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sed  libertatis  membrorum  ecclesioe  et  doni  discretionis  actus  ;  per 
quern  spiritus  probant,  vocem  pastoris  discernunt,  illumque  eli- 
gunt  cujus  doctrina  duci  volunt."* 


FifthJyj  the  last  and  only  other  point  which  Sir  William  has 
discussed  is  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church ;  and  his  statements  upon  this  topic  are  perhaps  more 
extraordinary  than  any  in  his  whole  "  Demonstration."  The  sub- 
stance of  them  is  contained  in  the  following  quotations  ; — "  You 
adduce  the  French  Calvinist  Church.  This,  however,  was  not 
an  Established  Church,  and  examples  from  Establishments  are 
alone  in  point ;  for  I  admit  that  it  is  a  necessary  condition  (be  it 
for  evil  or  for  good)  of  an  unendowed  church,  that  those  who 
contribute  towards  the  stipend  must  concur  in  the  appointment 
of  the  pastor.  But  I  accept  the  instance  ;  and  shall  endeavour, 
in  the  sequel,  to  convince  you  that  this  is  not  a  favourable,,  but 
an  adverse,  example.  By  this  church  your  principle  was,  in  fact, 
explicitly  condemned."  "  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  French 
Huguenot  Church,  which,  as  not  an  establishment,  I  am  entitled 
to  throw  out  of  account ;  because  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
church  render  it  wholly  impossible  to  adopt  the  mode  of  pastoral 
election  under  which  a  church,  absolutely,  can  exist  best,  but  only 
the  mode  under  which  this  church,  relatively,  can  exist  at  alU' 

Here  he  enlarges  upon  the  circumstances  in  their  external 
situation,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  give  influence 
to  the  people,  and  then  goes  on : — "  The  French  Calvinist 
divines  were  a  most  learned  and  enlightened  body,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  evils  from  submitting  so  important  a  concern  as  the 
election  of  pastors  to  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  blind  impulse 
of  the  congregations  at  large.  We  shall  therefore  find,  that  all 
that  could  possibly  be  done,  in  the  circumstances,  to  emancipate 
the  sacred  elections  from  the  control  of  the  multitude,  was  by 
them  actually  done ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  is  the  example  of  this 
illustrious  church  from  affording  any  countenance  to  a  project  of 
allowing  to  the  people  (when  that  possibly  can  be  refused)  the 


*  Consideratio  quarundara  contro- 
versiarum  ad  regimen  ecclesise  Dei 
spectantium,  qua)  in  Anglise  regno 
hodie  agitantur,  ex  mandato  et  jussu 
classis  Walachrianse  conscripta,  a  Gu- 
lielmo  Apollonii  verbi  Dei  apud  Mid- 


delburgenses  ministro,  et  ab  ecclesiis 
Walachris,  ad  ecclesiarum  snarum  sen- 
sum  et  consensum  judicandura,  trans- 
missaad  Synodum  Londinensem,  1644. 
(Pp.  53,  54.) 
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right  of  election,  or  the  right  of  an  arbitrary  veto  on  elections, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  supplies  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
against  both."  After  giving  an  extract  from  the  Discipline  of 
the  French  Church,  he  says, — "Were  we  ignorant  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Synods,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  read 
the  preceding  Article  of  Discipline  itself,  to  be  convinced  how 
anxiously  (although,  in  the  circumstances  of  an  endowed  church, 
it  could  not  be  wholly  evaded)  the  enlightened  framers  sought  to 
check,  impede,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent,  the  interference 
of  the  people  in  the  pastoral  elections."*  He  speaks  alsof  of 
the  "  concessions  which  the  voluntary  Huguenot  Church  was  in- 
voluntarily compelled,  by  adverse  circumstances,  to  accord  to  con- 
gregations." 

The  only  thing  which  Sir  William  has  produced  about  "  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Synods,"  is  an  extract  from  Beza's 
ecclesiastical  history,  giving  an  account  of  the  condemnation  of 
Morellius  at  the  Synod  of  Orleans,  in  1562  ;  and  I  have  not 
thought  it  needful  to  dwell  upon  it,  for  two  reasons, — namely, 
first,  because  it  is  a  very  brief,  summary,  and  defective  account 
of  the  views  of  Morellius,  and  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  by  the  Synod, — subjects  about  which  it  is  easy  to  get  fuller 
and  more  authentic  information  from  other  sources ;  secondly, 
because  Beza's  account  of  the  matter,  summary  and  defective 
though  it  unquestionably  is,  contains  nothing  which  can  be  re- 
garded by  men  who  are  in  any  measure  satisfied  with  the  obser- 
vations I  have  already  made,  as  having  even  the  appearance  of 
proof,  that  in  condemning  Morellius,  the  Synod  intended,  as  Sir 
WiUiam  insinuates,  to  condemn  our  principle  of  non-intrusion. 
Chandieu,  or  Sadeel,  was  moderator  of  this  Synod, — a  man  of 
great  talent  and  learning,  and  at  that  time,  though  still  a  very 
young  man,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and  influential  person 
among  them.  He  was  appointed  to  write  an  answer  to  Morellius, 
and  this  he  did  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Confirmation  of  the  Disci- 
pline," which,  I  believe,  was  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
church.  This  work  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  in  the  collected  edition 
of  Sadeel' s  works,  there  is  an  extract  given  from  it,  in  which  he 
explicitly  and  strenuously  asserts  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  ministers,  and  founds  upon  the  fact  that  the  Reformers 


*  Pp.  14,  51,  52,  54.  t  P-  52. 
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were  chosen  by  the  people, — a  proof  of  the  vahdity  of  their 
mission,  of  tlieir  right  to  be  regarded  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  entitled  to  administer  divine  ordinances.  That  Sadeel,  the 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Orleans,  in  a  formal  answer  to  Morel- 
lius,  written  by  appointment  of  the  French  Church,  asserted  this 
principle,  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  affords  a  curious  com- 
mentary upon  the  taunt  which  Sir  William  is  pleased  to  throw 
out  in  connection  with  this  subject,  in  calling  Morellius  "the 
father  of  non-intrusion."  Sir  William  tries  another  small  trick 
on  this  occasion,  by  printing  in  capitals  the  words, — "  a  notorious 
schism  in  the  church," — which  the  Synod  charged  Morellius  with 
creating.  He  evidently  thought  this  a  capital  hit  at  us,  and 
plainly  intended  to  insinuate,  that  as  we  held  the  same  views 
with  Morellius,  we  were  virtually  denounced  as  schismatics  by  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  just  as  if  it  were  not  quite  plain  in 
itself,  and  perfectly  palpable  on  the  face  of  Beza's  statement 
where  these  words  occur,  that  ^lorellius's  alleged  schism  lay  in 
his  opposing  the  doctrine  of  his  church,  and  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  sentence  of  its  supreme  judicatory, — and  as  if,  even  in  these 
circumstances,  the  question,  whether  he  was  a  schismatic,  was 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  decision  of  the  previous  question, 
whether  his  views  or  those  of  the  Synod  w^ere  right. 

Intelligent  readers  will,  on  perusing  Sir  William's  quotations, 
see  at  once  that  they  exhibit  an  uncertainty,  a  vacillation,  and 
inconsistency,  an  eager  desire  to  neutralize  or  undermine  the 
testimony  of  the  French  Church,  to  disprove  its  relevancy  and  its 
value,  which  comport  very  ill  with  the  confidence  of  their  general 
averments.  They  will  be  particularly  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance that  Sir  William,  after  quoting  the  canon,  did  not  again 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  French  Church  "explicitly  condemned" 
our  principle  of  non-intrusion,  but  skulked  off,  in  what  is  the  last 
sentence  of  his  "  Demonstration,"  with  this  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion, — that  "although  in  the  circumstances  of  an 
imendowed  church  it  could  not  be  wholly  evaded,  the  enlightened 
framers  sought  to  check,  impede,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent, 
the  interference  of  the  people  in  the  pastoral  elections," — a  con- 
clusion which,  first,  is  not  well  founded,  and  which,  secondly, 
even  if  it  were,  must  be  felt  by  every  man  to  come  far  short  of 
what  Sir  William  had  boldly  asserted  and  confidently  undertaken 
to  prove. 
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There  are  two  questions  raised  by  these  statements,  which  must 

be  kept  distinct,  though  Sir  WilHam  has  mixed  them  together, 

first,  whether  or  not  the  practice  of  the  French  Church  favoured 
the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as  understood  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Veto  Act;    and,  secondly,  whether  their  practice,  if  it  was 
favourable  to  our  views,  is  of  any  real  weight  or  worth,  as  being 
an  indication  of  what  the  French   Church  thought  right  and 
proper  in  the  matter.     The  general  point  in  dispute  is, — whether 
the   opposition   of   a   congregation   should   exclude  a  presentee, 
without  their  being  obliged  to  substantiate  the  reasons  of  their 
opposition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church  courts.     We  maintain 
that  it  should.     Sir  William  denies  it.     We  appeal  to  the  practice 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  as  a  testimony  in  our  favour. 
Sir  William  asserts  that  "  this  is  not  a  favourable,  but  an  adverse, 
example.     By  this  church  your  principle  was,  in  fact,  explicitly 
condemned^     "  It  supplies  one  of  the  strongest  instances  against 
allowing  to  the  people  (when  that  can  possibly  be  refused)  the 
right  of  election,  or  the  right  of  an  arbitrary  veto  on  elections." 
It  is  only  with  the  right  of  "  an  arbitrary  veto"  that  we  have  at 
present  to  do.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sir  William  intended 
any  evasion  by  calling  it  an   arbitrary  veto.     He   knows  well 
enough  that  the  veto  which  we  defend,  and  which  he  nicknames 
"  arbitrary,"  is  just  a  veto,  the  reasons  of  which  the  people  are  not 
bound  to  substantiate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church  courts ; 
and  he  has  declared  that  this  principle  the  French  Church  has, 
"  in  fact,  explicitly  condemned."    We  take  the  liberty  of  asserting, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  principle  the  French  Church  has  ex- 
plicitly sanctioned,  in  words  which  are  too  plain  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  as  to  their  import,  and  which  cannot  be  evaded  or  perverted. 
To  prove  this,  we  need  only  quote  the  canon  of  the  French 
Church  upon  this  subject,  and  we  shall  give  Sir  William's  own 
translation  of  it :  "  He  whose  election  (by  the  Colloquy  or  Pro- 
vincial Synod)  shall  have  been  notified  to  the  church,  shall  preach 
the  word  of  God  for  three  several  Sundays   (but  without  the 
power  of  administering  the  holy  sacraments,  or  celebrating  mar- 
riages) before  the  people,  in  order  that  they  may  be  aware  of  his 
manner  of  teaching.     The  said  people  being  expressly  advertised, 
that  if  there  be  any  one  who  knows  some  impediment  wherefore 
the  election  of^him  thus  nominated  may  not  be  carried  into  effect, 
that  he  come  and  make  it  known  to  the  Consistory,  who  shall 
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listen  patiently  to  the  reasons  any  one  may  allege,  in  order  to 
judge  thereof.  The  silence  of  the  people  shall  be  held  as  an 
express  consent.  But  if  there  be  contention,  and  that  the  person 
nominated,  being  agreeable  to  the  Consistory,  is  not  agreeable  to 
tlie  people,  or  the  major  part  thereof,  his  reception  shall  be  ad- 
journed, and  the  Avhole  matter  reported  to  the  Colloquy  or  Pro- 
vincial Synod,  to  judge  as  well  concerning  the  justification  of  the 
nominee,  as  concerning  his  reception.  And  although  the  said 
nominee  be  justified,  he  shall  not  be  given  to  the  people  for  pastor 
contrary  to  their  desire,  nor  even  to  the  discontent  of  the  majority; 
neither,  again,  shall  the  pastor  be  given,  contrary  to  his  desire,  to 
the  church ;  and  the  dispute  shall  be  cleared,  by  order  as  afore- 
said, at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  church  which  shall  have 
moved  in  it."  The  original  French  of  that  part  of  the  canon 
which  bears  most  directly  upon  the  subject  in  dispute  is  this  : 
"  Et  combien  que  le  dit  nomme  fut  la  justifie,  il  ne  sera  toutefois 
donne  au  peuple  contre  son  gre  pour  pasteur,  ni  meme  au  mecon- 
tentcment  de  la  plus  grande  partie." 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  who  will  allow  himself  calmly  and 
deliberately  to  exercise  his  faculties  upon  these  words,  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  the  rule  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  was, 
that  the  opposition  of  the  congregation  was  to  exclude  the  pre- 
sentee, even  when  they  failed  in  substantiating  the  grounds  of 
their  opposition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church  courts  1  "  What 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  "  upon  the  statements  of  a  man  who,  with 
this  canon  before  him,  with  an  intention  of  quoting  it,  and  with 
the  declared  resolution  of  discussing  only  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion,— "  throwing  aside  all  that  is  collateral  and  contingent, 
all  of  cu'cumstantial  that  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  actualize 
the  abstract  principle  of  non-intrusion,  in  a  concrete  form, — 
throwing  aside  the  Veto  law,  and  all  the  objections  to  which,  as 
an  individual  enactment,  it  may  be  exposed," — could  gravely  tell 
the  Convocation  ministers,  "  By  this  church  your  principle  was, 
in  fact,  explicitly  condemned,"  and  then  quote  this  canon  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  ? 

But  Sir  William,  who,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
averments,  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  confident  of  the  truth 
of  his  position  that  the  French  Clmrch  explicitly  condemned  our 
principle  of  non-intrusion,  wisely  provides  another  string  to  his 
bow.    lie  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  this  church,  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  established  church,  and  that,  being 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  it  was 
obliged  to  concede  to  them  some  influence,  whether  it  approved 
of  their  having  it  or  not.  In  former  discussions  upon  this  point, 
the  intrusionists  felt  themselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
testimony  of  the  French  Church  was  against  them,  and  merely 
attempted  to  neutralize  it  by  the  consideration  which  has  just 
been  referred  to,  and  which  Sir  William  has  borrowed  from  them. 
It  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  him  if  he  had  stuck  to  this 
second  mode  of  disposing  of  the  testimony  of  the  French  Church. 
The  fact  that  the  French  Church  was  not  an  establishment,  but 
dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions,  does  not  of  itself  afford 
any  ground  for  conclusions  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  in  our  sense 
of  it,  is  one  on  which  a  Christian  church  ought  to  act  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  We  establish  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion, by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  and  expediency. 
We  appeal,  in  support  of  our  position,  to  the  primitive  church, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  the  Eeformers.  We  adduce  the  prac- 
tice of  the  French  Church.  It  was,  beyond  all  question,  their  rule 
and  practice  to  hold  the  opposition  of  a  congregation  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  a  presentee,  even  when  they  failed  in  sub- 
stantiating the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  church  courts.  The  fair  presumption  of  course  is,  that  they 
adopted  this  rule  because  they  thought  it  right  and  proper,  ac- 
cordant with  Scripture,  and  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion; 
and  if  so,  then  we  have  their  explicit  testimony  in  our  favom\ 

If  it  be  alleged  that  they  adopted  this  rule  for  some  other 
reason  than  because  they  approved  of  it,  this  allegation  must  be 
established  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Sir  William  has  not  only, 
after  the  example  of  former  controversialists,  insinuated  that  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  was  the  mere  result  of  their  external  circum- 
stances, but,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to  himself,  he  has  expressly 
spoken  of  the  "concessions  which  the  voluntary  Huguenot  Church 
was  involuntarily  compelled,  by  adverse  circumstances,  to  accord 
to  congregations."  Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  evidence  which 
this  statement  affords  that  Sir  William  was  well  aware  that  the 
French  Church  made  concessions  to  congregations,— concessions 
which  he  has  taken  care  not  to  specify,  but  which,  beyond  all 
question,  included  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  in  our  sense  of 
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it, — we  ask  him,  what  evidence  he  has  to  produce  that  they  were 
"  involuntarily  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  accord " 
these  "concessions?"  He  has  produced  no  evidence  in  support 
of  this  allegation,  and  he  has  none  to  produce.  Has  the  French 
Church,  or  any  one  of  its  leading  authorities,  ever  said,  directly 
or  by  implication,  or  afforded  any  materials  for  believing,  that 
they  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  and  that 
they  adopted  it  merely  because  the  exigencies  of  their  situation 
required  it  ?  If  not,  the  presumption  stands  untouched,  and  must 
be  received  by  every  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  as  established, — 
namely,  that  they  adopted  the  rule  and  practice  of  non-intrusion, 
because  they  thought  it  a  right  principle  for  regulating  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers. 

Not  only,  however,  can  no  evidence  be  produced  that  they 
"  were  involuntarily  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  accord 
to  congregations"  what  they  unquestionably  conceded  to  them, — 
namely,  an  absolute  right  of  dissent,  even  when  they  failed  in 
substantiating  the  grounds  of  their  opposition,  but  positive  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  that  Sir  William's  assertion  is  unfounded, 
and  that  they  really  approved  of  this  nile  as  a  good  one.  Sir 
William  says  truly,  that  "  the  French  Calvinist  divines  were  a 
most  learned  and  enlightened  body,"  and  it  is  well  known  that 
these  divines  have  generally  asserted  in  their  writings,  and  de- 
fended as  a  scriptural  principle,  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  substantial  choice  of  their  ministers, 
while  they  admitted  that  the  mode  of  exercising  this  right  might 
be  somewhat  modified  according  to  circumstances.  This  could 
be  easily  proved  by  quotations  from  the  most  eminent  French 
divines,  from  Sadeel  down  to  Claude,  including  Chamier  and 
Blondel,  who  were  salaried  by  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  devote  their  gi'eat  talents  and  learning  to  writing 
in  defence  of  her  doctrine  and  government  against  all  opponents. 
A  work  was  published  by  Larroque,  a  very  learned  divine  of  the 
French  Church,  entitled,  "  Conformity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Eeformed  Churclies  of  France  with  that  of  the 
Ancient  Christians ;"  and  in  that  work,  which  has  been  always 
understood  to  speak  the  general  sentiments  of  the  French  Church, 
we  have,  under  the  canon  about  election  quoted  above,  a  full  and 
cordial  vindication  of  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  from  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  without  the  slightest 
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hint  that  the  French  Church  did  not  heartily  approve  of  it,  or  that 
she  adopted  it  under  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  hope,  that  my 
readers  will  not  forget,  that  the  author  on  whose  statements  I 
have  animadverted,  publicly  addressed  the  Convocation  ministers, 
after  they  had  been  constrained,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  quit  the 
Establishment,  in  these  words,  — "  Be  not  schismatics,  be  not 
martyrs,  by  mistake," — that  he  undertook  to  "  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  minds,"  that  they  were  "  completely, 
unambiguously,  and  notoriously  wrong," — and  that  the  grounds 
on  which  they  acted  "  were  perhaps, — I  speak  it  advisedly,  — the 
most  signal  and  melancholy  perversion  of  truth  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  annals  of  religious  controversy  ;"  and  boasted  that  he  had 
"  collected  a  body  of  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  this  inex- 
pugnably." 

I  wish  all  this  to  be  remembered,  in  order  that  readers  may 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  which  I  have  not  scrupled  to  indi- 
cate, and  in  order  that,  after  surveying  Sir  William's  perform- 
ances in  the  light  of  the  animadversions  which  have  been  made 
upon  them,  and  noticing  the  ludicrous  contrast  which  they  present 
with  his  professions  and  his  promises,  they  may  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  this  singular  "  Demonstration." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PATRONAGE  AND  POPULAR  ELECTION.* 


Whether  patronage  is  a  thing  that  can  be  thoroughly  defended, 
and  ought  to  be  approved  of  and  continued,  must  depend  on  the 
question,  How  or  in  what  way  ought  the  pastors  of  Christian 
congregations  to  be  appointed?  This  is  the  question  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  controversy  turns.  The  decision  of  this  question 
settles  the  whole  matter,  ay  or  no.  It  determines  absolutely  and 
conclusively  what  are  the  views  we  ought  to  entertain,  and  what 
is  the  course  we  ought  to  take  on  this  point ;  and  I  venture  to  say, 
that  whatever  statements  may  be  made  in  discussing  the  matter 
of  patronage,  and  in  whatever  way  the  statements  made  may  bear 
in  favour  of  collateral  topics,  every  consideration  and  every  argu- 
ment that  does  not  bear  on  this  question,  and  upon  the  answer  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  it,  is  irrelevant  and  evasive.  I  think  it  right 
to  press  this  point ;  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  by  keeping  it  closely 
in  view,  we  will  be  able  to  judge  more  readily  of  the  relevancy  or 
irrelevancy  of  the  arguments  adduced. 

The  real  question  before  us,  therefore,  is.  How  ought  pastors 
to  be  appointed  to  Christian  congregations?  And  the  first  thing 
to  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  question,  is,  what  are  pastors  ?  They  are  pastors  of  Christian 
congregations ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  how  these  pastors  ought 
to  be  appointed,  we  have  first  to  know  what  is  the  character  of 
the  office  they  hold,  and  of  the  functions  they  are  called  upon  to 
execute.  Those  persons,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  whom 
the  whole  question  turns,  are,  as  all  admit,  office-bearers  of  Christ's 


*  From  report  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Dr  Cunningham,  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
1842,  in  support  of  the  following 
resolution : — '  That  patronage  is  a 
grievance, — has  been  attended  with 


much  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion in  this  church  and  kingdom, — is 
the  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  church  is  at  present  involved, 
— and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.' 
(Edrs.) 
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house.  They  are  appointed  to  administer  the  laws  of  His  visible 
kingdom,  and  are  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls.  Now^,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  we  must  seek  for  informa- 
tion from  the  same  source  whence  they  derive  their  authority  for 
executing  the  functions  committed  to  them ;  and  while  we  apply 
there  for  information  for  the  decision  of  the  question,  the  inquiry 
will  suggest  some  important  general  considerations,  bearing  on  the 
settlement  of  the  question  itself.  These  persons  are  office-bearers 
in  a  kinf^dom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  This  is  its  leadinir 
character  and  distinction;  and  we  hold  that  the  appointment  of 
these  office-bearers  in  Christ's  kingdom  should  not  be  regulated 
by  mere  civil  law,  or  by  mere  secular  and  worldly  considerations ; 
and  that  it  must  not  be  determined  or  affected  merely  by  the  pos- 
session of  property.  Then,  what  are  the  functions  they  are  called 
upon  to  execute?  They  are  to  administer  Christ's  ordinances; 
their  whole  conduct  and  procedure  must  be  that  of  a  free  and 
independent  society.  No  man  can  dispute  this  ;  and  this,  then,  is 
our  leading  view  of  their  character, — one  leading  aspect  in  which 
it  is  to  be  regarded.  And  if  they  are  appointed  to  conduct  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  free  and  independent  society,  this  neces- 
sarily implies  that  their  appointment  should  not  be  determined  or 
controlled  by  any  foreign  authority, — by  any  authority  beyond  the 
society  itself ;  and  surely  it  is  manifest  that  an  authority  which  is 
purely  civil, — which  rests  exclusively  on  human  law, — and  which 
is  based  entirely  on  secular  and  worldly  considerations,  must  in 
this  matter  be  foreign  and  alien  to  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

These  principles  seem  so  very  clear  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
dispute ;  and,  accordingly,  I  believe  this  view  is  very  generally 
conceded  by  almost  all  who  have  brought  their  minds  to  bear  on 
the  subject.  Men  may  evade  the  question  altogether,  and  con- 
trive to  rest  on  certain  vague  general  notions  of  a  secular  and 
worldly  kind,  derived  from  worldly  comforts  and  advantages,  and 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  others,  and  which  lead  them 
to  a  dislike  of  the  whole  subject,  and  make  them  dispose  of  it  as 
quietly  as  they  can;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can 
seriously  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  question,  without  at  last 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  And  I  am  the  more  confident  in 
making  this  statement,  from  an  important  admission  made  by 
some  of  the  defenders  of  patronage,— that  the  only  way  in  which 
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patronage  can  be  rightly  exercised  is  by  being  exercised  by  a 
Christian  state,  through  the  agency  and  instrumentahty  of  Chris- 
tian men.  This  admission  is  clearly  based  on  the  obvious  and 
undeniable  truth  of  the  principle  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
the  persons  appointed,  being  office-bearers  in  Christ's  house,  are 
set  apart  to  administer  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom  free  and  in- 
dependent; and  that  it  is  a  palpable  incongruity  and  absurdity 
that  their  appointment  should  be  determined  by  the  civil  power, 
or  that  any  secular  influence  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  a  purely  spiritual  character,  and  requiring  the  agency 
and  instrumentality  of  men  of  Christian  character.  If  there 
was  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  question  than  this,  this  of  itself  is 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  condemning  patronage.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  disputed,  that  this  principle  is  counter  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  patronage,  as  established  by  law  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  There  is  no  provision  in  patronage,  as  it  exists  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  regulates  it  through  the  instrumen- 
tality and  agency  of  Christian  men.  It  is  left  to  be  regulated  by 
secular  and  worldly  considerations,  and  by  questions  of  property ; 
and  I  cannot  well  understand  how  any  man  can  be  j^repared  to 
lay  down  the  proposition  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  and  who 
can  yet  refuse  to  concede  in  argument, — whether  he  may  or  may 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  publicly  to  proclaim  his  conviction, — 
that  the  present  system  of  patronage  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture, 
that  it  is  indefensible,  that  it  cannot  be  fully  vindicated  and  cor- 
dially approved  of ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  legitimate  inference 
is,  that  patronage  is  a  grievance,  and  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
way. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  suggested  by  the  first 
blush  of  the  question  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  office-bearers  of 
Christ's  house.  Now,  where  are  we  to  seek  more  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  source  whence  the  power  of  their  appointment  is 
to  be  derived?  We  are  called  upon,  in  seeking  information  re- 
specting the  character  and  appointment  of  Christian  pastors,  to 
consult  the  word  of  God  as  the  supreme  directory ;  and  whatever 
we  find  there,  whether  in  express  precept  or  in  general  principles, 
— whether  set  forth  in  direct  terms  or  conveyed  by  implication, — 
must  be  the  supreme  rule  and  standard  in  determining  this  point. 
We  are  all  agreed  in  regard  to  the  great  general  principle  of  the 
church's  power,  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  what  is  needful 
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in  the  way  of  preparing,  qualifying,  and  authorizing  men  to  enter 
on  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry.  This  is  the 
important  duty  which  we  are  all  agreed  is  devolved  upon  the  courts 
of  the  church,  and  into  which,  in  their  capacity  of  preparing  men 
for  the  ministry,  no  earthly  power  is  entitled  to  enter.  We  are 
all  of  one  mind  as  to  that  subject.  We  all  hold  that  the  church 
courts  are  the  only  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  men  entering  into 
the  ministry,  and  that  they  only  are  entitled  to  superintend  the 
education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  sacred  office,  and  are 
entitled  also  to  say  whether  they  have  made  such  progress  and 
attainments,  as  that  they  may  be  looked  to  by  a  congregation  as 
suitable  for  becoming  their  minister.  They  have  also  a  full  and 
unquestionable  right  to  determine  in  every  case,  whether  they 
shall  admit  and  ordain  any  man,  whether  he  has  been  presented 
by  the  patron  or  chosen  by  the  people.  On  this  point  we  are  all 
at  one.  Now,  we  think  we  have  as  good  and  clear  scriptural 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  people  should  have  choice  of  their 
minister,  as  we  have  for  saying  that  the  presbyteries  have  all  the 
powers  that  we  agree  in  conceding  to  them ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
Scriptures  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  presbyteries  or 
church  courts,  and  the  people  or  congregations,  are  the  only  parties 
who  ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  ministers. 
These  are  the  only  parties  recognised  in  Scripture  as  entitled  to 
meddle  in  this  matter.  It  gives  no  sanction,  direct  or  indirect,  for 
the  interference  of  any  other  party ;  and  therefore  we  hold,  that 
if  we  examine  the  word  of  God  with  a  view  to  answering  the 
question.  How  ought  Christian  ministers  to  be  appointed? — we 
have  sufficient  materials  for  getting  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
presbyteries  and  the  people  are  entitled  to  settle  the  matter  be- 
tween them ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
entitling  us  to  declare,  that  patronage  is  a  grievance,  and  for 
demanding  its  abolition. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  Presbyterian  divines,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  worship  and  government  of 
Christ's  house  which  has  not  a  positive  sanction  and  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  warranting  the 
interference  of  patrons,  or  recognising  the  introduction  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  ministers.  Scripture  re- 
cognises the  place  and  standing  of  tlie  presbytery  and  the  people  in 
the  business ;  but  it  recognises  no  other  authority ;  and,  moreover, 
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we  are  warranted  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  there  are  suf- 
ficient materials  in  the  word  of  God  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  a  divine  right  in  the  Christian  people  to  elect, 
and  in  the  church  courts  to  admit,  the  office-bearers  of  Christ's 
house.  In  this  argument  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  has  an 
important  advantage  over  the  anti-patronage  principle ;  for,  first 
of  all,  the  argument  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  no  man  should 
be  intruded  upon  a  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
may  be  derived  from  a  larger  and  wider  field  of  scriptural  state- 
ments than  bear  directly  on  the  choice  of  the  people.  And  it  has 
also  this  advantage,  that  every  argument  which  proves  the  right 
of  the  people  to  have  the  choice  of  their  own  minister,  does  also 
prove,  ipso  facto,  that,  a  fortiori,  they  have  a  right  to  have  no  man 
thrust  upon  them  contrary  to  their  will.  Still  I  think  there  ai*e 
sufficient  materials  in  the  word  of  God  for  leading  us  to  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  people  should  choose  their  own  ministers. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  election  of  an  apostle 
and  the  deacons.  And  surely  if  any  information  as  to  this  matter 
is  to  be  derived  from  these  narratives,  they  very  obviously  point  to 
this,  if  they  were  examples  to  be  imitated  at  all,  that  the  people 
should  suggest  and  nominate  those  that  are  to  be  invested  with 
office  in  the  church.  I  do  not  mean  to  illustrate  this  at  any  length  ; 
but  I  say  that  the  elections  of  the  apostle  and  deacons,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  materials  in  the  Scriptures,  warrant  my 
position  that  the  Christian  people  are  entitled  to  the  substantial 
choice  of  their  own  officers. 

I  do  not  enter  upon  the  question  as  a  question  of  criticism.  I 
only  refer  briefly  to  the  authority  on  which  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion rests, — to  the  authority,  not  to  the  argument.  I  plead,  of 
course,  not  only  that  tlie  people  should  have  ariglit  to  choose  their 
own  office-bearers,  but  likewise  maintain  the  position  that  those 
portions  of  Scripture  support  and  establish  this  right.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  as  is  clear  and  unquestioned 
in  the  unequivocal  statement  of  Cyprian  on  the  point.  I  also 
plead,  that  not  merely  is  it  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  sub- 
stantially the  choice  of  their  ministers,  but  that  tliis  was  the  almost 
unanimous  doctrine  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformers.  They  held 
this  doctrine,  and  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  rescue  us  from  the 
sneers  and  taunts  of  others  when  we  assert  the  same  truths.  The 
great  body  of  the  Reformers,  when  they  came  to  examine  the  word 
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of  God,  not  only  saw  themselves  constrained  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pope  and  bishops,  but  also  the  tyranny  of  lay  patronage, — 
to  insist  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  substantial  choice  of  the 
office-bearers.  A  principle  based  on  Scripture,  and  asserted  on 
that  ground  by  the  Eef  ormers,  is  one  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
not  likely  to  be  easily  disposed  of. 

The  opponents  of  the  view  I  have  now  taken,  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  over  this  part  of  the  subject  in  a  perfunctory  and  un- 
satisfactory way.  They  rather  try  to  avoid  the  application  of  those 
statements  to  the  question  in  hand,  than  to  answer  them.  They 
rather  try"  to  show  that  these  portions  of  Scripture  do  not  neces- 
sarily  support  our  views,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  This  is 
the  highest  point  they  aim  at,  and  they  seldom  think  of  venturing 
to  establish  those  positions  which  are  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  their  cause, — namely,  that  these  statements,  in  their  fair  and 
natural  import,  do  not  countenance  the  position  we  entertain. 
They  think  they  can  prevent  us  from  asserting  that  those  state- 
ments necessarily  imply  what  we  assert,  and  nothing  else ;  but 
they  seldom  attempt  to  meet  the  position  involved  in  the  question, 
"What  is  the  true  effect  of  those  statements  %  Let  us  hear  them 
upon  this  point.  Let  them  venture  to  ask  what  is  the  natural 
effect  of  these  statements,  and  then  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  they  are  intended  to  teach  us 
this  lesson,  that  the  Christian  people  are  entitled  to  the  choice  of 
their  own  office-bearers.  Our  opponents  should  openly  lay  down 
this  position,  that  Scripture  gives  us  no  information  on  this  point 
at  all ;  that  there  are  no  materials  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  right 
use  of  which  we  are  warranted  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  pastors  should  be  appointed.  If  they 
lay  down  that  position,  and  establish  it,  then  they  cut  the  knot  at 
once ;  they  put  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  field.  Let  them  lay 
down  such  a  position  if  they  choose;  but  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  they  do  take  this  ground,  and  let  them  give  us 
arguments  for  so  extraordinary  a  position.  If  they  will  not  say 
the  Scriptures  contain  no  elements  on  which  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  this  question,  we  are  entitled  to  demand  what  the 
conclusions  are  to  which  the  word  of  God  leads  us.  We  hold 
ourselves  entitled  to  be  met  by  a  frank  and  manly  discussion  of 
this  question ;  therefore,  I  say,  unless  it  be  alleged  that  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  lay  down  any  position  on  the  subject,  let  them  tell 
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us  what  are  the  conclusions  for  which  the  Scriptures  afford  us 
materials. 

In  adverting  to  the  scriptural  argument,  our  opponents  some- 
times refer  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
dispensation,  showing  that  the  Jewish  establishment  was  full  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  where  everything  was  ratified  by  express 
command,  and  that  in  these  respects  it  was  a  contrast  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  where  many  things  were  left  to  be  regulated  by 
circumstances  and  general  rules.  Now  this  is  true ;  but  then,  the 
only  way  in  which  that  position  could  bear  on  the  question,  would 
be  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  settled  in  Scripture, — no  ma- 
terials given  for  settling  iliis  particular  question ;  and  no  general 
declamation,  no  vague  generalities,  are  sufficient  to  put  down  our 
position  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  ministers.  It  must  be 
shown  not  merely  that  Scripture  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  warrant 
for  the  views  we  hold,  but  it  must  be  shown  that  Scripture  gives 
no  warrant,  contains  no  elements,  for  settling  this  point.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  mode  of  discussion  which  our  opponents  are  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to.  They  lay  down  vague  generalities,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  truth  and  plausibility,  that  do  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  matter  under  discussion ;  but  when  examined, 
they  are  found  to  be  without  any  bottom ;  and  in  this  way  the 
real  truth  of  the  position  is  evaded,  as  the  argument  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  precise  point  in  hand. 

Laying  Scripture  aside  in  the  meantime,  we  may  ask.  What 
does  reason  and  common  sense  suggest  on  this  point,  on  the  de- 
termination of  which  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church  so 
much  depend  ?  Surely  this  at  least  is  very  obvious,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Christian  ministers  should  be  vested  in  those  who, 
from  their  circumstances  and  professions,  may  be  expected  to  de- 
sire to  get  good  and  suitable  ministers,  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
qualified  to  make  a  good  selection.  These  are  obvious  truths, 
grounded  on  common  sense,  which  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute ; 
and  they  lead  clearly  to  these  conclusions, — First,  That  the  pres- 
bytery, or  church  courts,  ought  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  general 
subject  of  the  vocation  of  ministers  ;  secondly.  That  the  Christian 
congregation  should  have  an  important  place  in  this  matter ;  and, 
thirdly.  That  patrons,  as  such,  ought  to  have  no  standing  in  the 
matter  at  all.  These  are  the  conclusions  come  to  on  this  question 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
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I  fully  admit,  and  cordially  believe,  that  there  are  patrons  who 
really  desire  to  get  good  and  suitable  ministers,  and  who  are  well 
qualified  to  make  a  selection  of  such  ministers.  We  all  know, 
and  are  not  likely  to  forget,  that  there  are  such  patrons.  But  the 
desire  of  these  men  to  get  good  and  suitable  ministers,  and  their 
fitness  for  making  a  selection,  is  not  in  any  measure  in  virtue  of 
anything  attaching  to  them  as  patrons,  or  flowing  from  anything 
connected  with,  or  accruing  from,  the  nature  and  tenure  of  this 
property  ;  it  depends  in  no  way  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
become  patrons,  or  the  grounds  on  wdiich  this  right  to  exercise 
patronage  has  come  into  their  possession ;  it  is  traceable  entirely 
to  the  personal  character  of  these  individuals.  It  is  owing  to  this, 
and  this  alone,  and  not  to  anything  attaching  to  their  position  as 
patrons,  or  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  have  acquired 
their  patronage.  These  men  are,  no  doubt,  good  and  excellent 
men ;  but  I  maintain  they  would  have  had  just  as  much  power 
and  influence  in  this  matter,  had  they  been  entirely  destitute  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  as  they  now  have  it, — their  right  to  patron- 
age would  continue  the  same,  even  if  they  did  not  possess  the  two 
great  requisites  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  In  the  system  of  patron- 
age, there  is  no  provision  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  for  se- 
curing that  it  shall  be  vested  in  one  who  has,  or  professes  to  have, 
a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  church  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
ministers.  It  is  a  radical  error  in  the  system  of  patronage,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  place  the  power  of  patronage  in  one  who  has  the  qualifications 
I  have  referred  to.  He  may  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  select 
good  and  suitable  ministers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  not 
have  these  qualifications,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  curing  this 
evil :  the  matter  is  regulated  by  the  mere  question  of  property. 

Then,  as  to  the  people,  we  may  venture  to  say,  from  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy,  and  the  professions  they  make  as  members  of 
the  church,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  have  a  real  desire  to  get 
a  good  and  suitable  minister.  There  is  an  immense  superiority  of 
the  people  over  the  patron  on  this  fundamental  point.  As  to  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  judge,  our  opponents  say  they  have  the 
superiority  over  us.  Without  entering  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  this  topic,  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  precise  point  on  which 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  is  mere  suitableness  to  a  congregation. 
Everything  else  belongs  to  the  presbytery,  —  as  to  the  general 
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qualifications  for  tlie  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  belong  to  either  the  people  or  the  patron,  is  the  question 
of  suitableness  for  a  particular  congregation  to  which  a  minister  is 
appointed.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  a  congregation  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
suitableness  of  an  individual  than  any  one  man  can  possibly 
be,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  however  desirous  he  may  be  that 
a  good  and  suitable  minister  should  be  appointed.  The  mind 
of  the  congregation  upon  that  point  will,  in  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  more  wise  and  sound  than  that  of  one  individual  can 
be, — one  who,  perhaps,  never  saw  thern,  and  never  will  see  them 
in  his  life,  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the  constitution  and  cha- 
racter of  the  parties.  It  is  said,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  the  right  of 
the  church  courts  to  check  the  evils  that  may  result  from  this. 
All  this  is  true ;  still  our  answer  is,  that  the  initiative  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  process,  and  tells  upon  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  the  matter.  The  question  therefore  occurs.  Why  should  any 
part  of  this  important  process  be  left  to  a  mere  question  of  chance, 
— to  a  right  dependent  on  worldly  property  ?  Why  should  any- 
thing in  the  important  matter  of  appointing  Christian  ministers 
be  left  unregulated  by  any  sound  principles,  or  any  attempt  even 
to  bring  sound  principles  to  bear  on  it  ?  Why  should  patrons 
have  a  veto  in  the  settlement  of  any  congregation  while  the  riglit 
is  not  given  to  the  people, — to  the  party  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  settlement  ?  If  a  veto  is  given  to  the  patron,  it  must  exert  an 
important  influence  on  the  whole  proceeding ;  and,  important  as 
that  influence  is,  you  leave  it  without  an  attempt  to  bring  sound 
principle  to  apply  to  it ;  you  leave  it  to  mere  secular  considera- 
tions to  settle  the  point.  Reason  and  Scripture,  then,  concur  in 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  patronage,  based  solely  on  human 
law  and  the  possession  of  property,  should  have  no  place  or  stand- 
ing in  the  appointment  of  Christian  ministers.  And  this  con- 
clusion, though  we  had  nothing  more,  is  a  perfectly  sufficient 
gi'ound — nay,  it  is  an  imperative  call — for  the  condemnation  of 
patronage. 

An  elaborate  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made,  I  should 
scarcely  say  to  answer,  but  to  get  beside  this  question.  It  is  sub- 
stantially this, — the  case  of  a  proprietor  is  supposed,  who  deems  it 
necessary  to  erect  a  church  for  his  dependents.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  conviction,  he  resolves  to  buikl  a  church  and  endow 
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a  minister.  This  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  feature  of  character 
that  calls  forth  one's  amiable  feelings ;  but  then  the  conclusion 
aimed  at  is,  that  when  such  a  thing  has  been  done,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  thing  that  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  his  dependents,  should  retain  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  the  right  to  name  the  minister.  This  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  position  taken  up.  It  is  virtually  an  appeal  to  our 
feelings ;  and  the  question  is  put.  Does  not  every  man  see  that  this 
is  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  ?  Now,  this  is  rather  a 
delicate  matter ;  it  bears  upon  a  topic  with  regard  to  which  I  will 
speak  with  all  forbearance.  Still,  there  is  principle  involved  in 
the  matter,  and  it  must  be  brought  out.  The  individual  who 
builds  the  church  is,  ex  hypotliesi,  a  man  desirous  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion.  That  being  supposed,  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter  is  to  be 
regulated  by  right  principles,  and  by  a  regard  to  the  real  welfare 
and  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  is 
right  or  reasonable  for  a  good  man  to  do  in  these  circumstances, 
and  in  accordance  with  these  objects,  and  not  what  is  natural 
for  a  man  who  does  not  think  of  those  things  at  all.  The  question 
is,  not  what  is  natural  and  reasonable  on  taking  a  superficial  view 
of  the  matter,  but  what  ought  this  man  to  do,  aiming  at  the 
objects  he  had  in  view  in  erecting  and  endowing  that  church? 
What  ought  he  to  do  ?  That  is  just  the  question  before  us  now. 
Some  say  it  is  natural  and  reasonable,  that  when  a  man  builds  a 
church,  the  patronage  of  it  should  be  possessed  by  him,  and 
should  go  down  to  his  heirs.  Two  things  are  alleged — first,  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  natural  for  an  individual  to  ask  that  the 
patronage  should  be  invested  in  his  heirs ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
people  should  coincide  in  the  arrangement.  I  cannot  consent  to 
either  of  these.  It  is  true  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  with  his 
church  and  his  money  as  he  pleases ;  but  then  we  are  assuming 
that  he  really  desires  to  lay  out  his  money  in  a  way  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  de- 
pendents ;  and  that  being  assumed,  is  it  not  manifest  that  he,  in 
making  an  arrangement  in  this  matter,  is  bound  to  take  up  still 
the  very  question.  How  ought  a  Christian  minister  to  be  ap- 
pointed? What  are  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  this 
matter?  And  how  may  I  best  exercise  my  authority  and  in- 
fluence for  seeing  that  the  appointment  of  Christian  ministers 
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should  be  regulated  by  right  principles,  and  in  a  way  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  cause  of  religion? 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  asserted  'prima  facie  argu- 
ment, of  the  reasonableness  of  giving  to  those  who  build  and 
endow  churches  the  patronage  of  these  churches,  can  be  main- 
tained. There  is  no  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  get  past  the 
questions  which,  as  good  men  and  pious  men,  they  are  bound  to 
decide.  Our  opponents  will  surely  never  attempt  to  speak  in 
favour  of  men  retaining  the  appointment  of  ministers,  who  do  not 
care  one  straw  what  the  minister  may  be,  or  what  may  be  the 
results  of  his  appointment — men  who  only  care  for  the  one  thing, 
that  the  patronage  be  secured  to  them  and  their  heirs.  In  the 
case  of  a  good  and  pious  man,  who  builds  and  endows  a  church, 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
— I  am  willing  to  admit  that  he  may  think  it  a  very  natural  and 
reasonable  thing  that  he  should  have  the  patronage  secured  to 
himself.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  anything  unnatural  or  un- 
reasonable in  such  a  supposition,  wdien  the  scriptural  principle  is 
not  brought  to  bear  on  the  question.  I  can  imagine  a  good  and 
a  pious  man,  who  had  not  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
the  scriptural  nature  of  the  question,  holding  it  quite  natural,  that 
when  he  had  built  and  endowed  a  church,  the  right  of  the  patron- 
age should  be  secured  in  property  to  himself  and  to  his  heirs. 
But  let  even  such  a  good  and  conscientious  man  look  at  the 
question  as  he  ought  to  do — ^let  him  consider  it  in  the  light  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  considered, — and  I  cannot  at  all  see  how  he 
could  come  deliberately  to  such  a  conclusion.  He  must,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  convinced  that  in  all  cases  of  the  appointment  of 
ministers  to  churches,  the  best  means  of  securing  a  good  minister 
ought  to  be  adopted ;  and  could  he  persuade  himself  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  for  the  people  a  good  minister  was  to  make  the 
patronage  of  the  church  a  piece  of  property  to  be  handed  down  to 
his  heirs  ?  I  cannot  see  how  a  good,  pious,  and  conscientious  man, 
even  in  the  case  of  his  building  and  endowing  a  church,  could 
come  to  any  such  conclusion.  I  hold  that  there  is  nothing  natural 
or  reasonable  in  transmitting  the  patronage  to  his  heirs,  even 
although  it  were  held  reasonable  and  natural  that  those  who  built 
and  endowed  churches  should  exercise  the  patronage  of  them 
during  their  lifetime.  The  son  who  succeeds  to  him  may  be  very 
different  in  his  principles.     It  may  be  that  the  property  which  the 
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father  had  used  so  well  for  the  benefit  of  others,  might  be  rapidly 
squandered  by  his  successor,  and  the  property  in  the  patronage 
brought  to  the  hammer ;  and  thus  the  appointment  of  the  minister 
would  be  thrown  into  other  and  unknown  hands.  It  would  most 
likely  be  exercised  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  a  proper 
principle ;  and  thus  the  great  end  intended  by  the  original  founder 
of  the  church  and  endowment  might  be  altogether  set  aside  and 
destroyed. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  church  accepting 
of  the  boon  of  a  church  and  an  endowment, — it  may  be  that  the 
presbytery  are  warranted  in  carrying  into  effect  the  settlement  of 
a  properly  qualified  minister  when  presented,  though  the  patronage 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  or  of  an  individual ;  and 
the  people  may  even  be  justified  in  accepting  such  a  presentee,  if 
they  find  him  suitable  and  edifying.  Although  patronage  can 
neither  be  admitted  as  a  principle  nor  approved  of  as  a  practice, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  submitted 
to.  This  is  a  most  important  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  any  considerations  of  the  principles  which  might 
guide  man's  conduct  in  considering  patronage  as  a  merely  secular 
property ;  it  is  to  be  judged  of  on  higher — on  spiritual  principles. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  patronage  in  the  view  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  considered,  it  is  clear  that  the  argument  of  the  reasonableness 
of  men  building  and  endowing  churches,  and  transmitting  the 
patronage  of  them  in  property  to  their  successors,  must  be  thrown 
entirely  out  of  the  way.  Though  patronage  should  be  properly 
exercised  as  it  now  exists,  it  does  not  affect  the  important  ques- 
tion, In  what  way  ought  the  ministers  of  Christian  churches  to  be 
appointed?  Every  one  who  fairly  considers  the  question  will 
hold,  that  not  only  the  individual  who  builds  and  endows  a 
church,  but  the  presbytery  which  accepts  and  carries  into  effect  a 
presentation  by  a  patron,  ought  to  bring  the  whole  question  to  be 
tried,  not  on  its  secular,  but  on  its  spiritual  principles ;  they  ought 
not  to  look  on  it  merely  to  decide  whether  it  be  natural  or  reason- 
able that  such  a  system  of  patronage  should  be  tolerated  and 
allowed.  There  is  a  clear  and  indispensable  duty  incumbent  on 
all  the  parties, — there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  they  would  view 
the  question  aright,  for  their  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  spiritual 
and  scriptural  principles  bearing  on  the  right  to  appoint  ministers. 
Another  argument  which  has  been  used  in  support  of  patron- 
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age  is,  that  bj^  endowing  a  church,  the  patron  obtained  a  clear 
right  to  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  a 
minister.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  openly  pleaded,  but  it  is 
often  insinuated  as  an  argument  for  patronage,  that  the  State, 
by  establishing  the  church,  or  the  individual  by  endowing  it,  ob- 
tained a  right  to  the  appointment  of  a  minister.  This  is  the  only 
manly  and  consistent  argument  wdiich  our  opponents  can  bring 
against  us.  It  is  the  only  one  they  can  find  by  which  to  put  a 
smooth  skin  and  a  decent  face  upon  the  matter, — it  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  can  found  their  position,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  by  the  State,  or  the  endowing  of  it  by  an  indi- 
vidual, should  give  the  respective  parties  a  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion. They  may  have  other  grounds,  but  on  this  alone  can  they 
openly  defend  the  exercise  of  State  and  individual  patronage. 
This  argument  is  most  clearly  and  decidedly  Erastian.  I  hold  it 
to  be,  in  all  circumstances  whatevei*,  Erastian  to  admit  that  the 
civil  power  has  a  right  authoritatively  to  interfere  with  matters 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  no  matter  by  what  means  they  ac- 
quired the  position  of  claiming  it,  or  whatever  be  the  grounds  on 
w^hich  they  assert  their  right  to  do  so.  If  the  civil  power,  or  if 
an  individual,  claim  or  exercise  jurisdiction,  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere, or  claim  authority  to  interfere,  with  ecclesiastical  matters 
or  ecclesiastical  procedure,  it  is  undoubtedly  Erastian ;  it  involves 
sin  in  the  party  who  exercises  the  interference,  and  sin  on  the 
part  of  the  church  or  the  ministers  who  submit  to  it. 

This  question,  of  the  right  of  appointing  ministers,  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  old  Erastian  discussions,  and  was  very 
often  brought  forward  by  the  supporters  of  that  heresy.  They 
imagined  it  a  very  plausible  argument  to  say,  that  the  civil  power 
was  as  much  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  civil  right  of  appointing 
ministers  as  with  any  other  civil  right ;  and  on  this  ground  the 
old  Erastians  were  fond  of  putting  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  civil  power  to  appoint  ministers  pretty  much  in  the  foreground. 
They  thought  tliey  could  say,  that  it  was  natural  and  reasonable 
that  an  individual  who  endowed  a  church  should  have  the  right 
of  appointhig  a  minister  confirmed  and  conveyed  to  himself  and 
his  heirs.  The  right  to  interfere  which  they  then  claimed,  they 
meant  to  use  as  a  wedge  to  drive  their  actual  interference  into 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  itself.  The  spirit  of  Erastianism  is 
tlie  same  still.     I'atronagc  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  wedge  by 
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which  the  civil  power  might  be  enabled  to  get  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  thus  entirely  subvert  the  separate  and  distinct  govern- 
ment which  Christ  had  appointed  in  His  church.  And  the  more 
we  call  upon  them  to  point  out  to  us  a  tangible  ground  on  which 
they  defend  this  continuance  of  patronage  when  it  leads  to  such 
results,  we  find  that  the  only  ground  on  which  they  can  stand  in 
its  defence  is,  either  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  State  which  estab- 
lished the  church,  or  given  to  the  State  by  compact  with  the 
church ;  and  on  these  they  found  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to 
exercise  its  present  interference  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  We 
say  that  the  appointment  of  a  minister  is  essentially  and  com 
pletely  an  ecclesiastical  matter, — a  matter  entirely  and  solely 
within  the  power  of  the  church  itself,  and  of  the  church  courts ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  bring  forward  a  test  of  the  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  provinces, — a  test  which 
our  opponents  have  not  ventured  to  impugn,  nor  can  they  them- 
selves produce  to  us  any  other  test.  We  say,  that  these  matters 
of  the  appointments  of  ministers,  are  matters  properly  and  purely 
ecclesiastical — that  these  powers  were  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  church — that  they  form  part  of  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment and  business  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  this  part  of 
the  process  of  its  government  must  go  on  in  Christ's  church 
wherever  that  church  is  situated,  or  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
may  be  placed.  To  show  the  dilemma  into  which  we  drive  tlie 
upholders  of  the  Erastian  doctrine,  when  they  assert  that  the 
right  of  the  civil  power  to  exercise  patronage  and  to  interfere  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  is  derived  either  from  inherent  right,  or  from 
compact  with  the  church,  we  say,  that  if  the  civil  courts  have  a 
right,  either  inherent  or  by  paction,  to  decide  how  ecclesiastical 
matters  shall  be  settled,  independently  of  the  church  courts,  then 
the  church  courts  must  virtually  cease  to  be  courts  of  Christ's 
church,  and  the  civil  courts  must  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  officers 
other  than  those  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  His  church. 

Such  being  the  dilemma  into  which  they  must  be  driven,  I 
am  astonished  how  any  one  can  support  or  give  countenance  to 
patronage  as  being  right  and  scriptural  in  itself.  They  may 
possibly  say  that  they  hold  the  question  to  be  a  constitutional  one, 
on  the  ground  of  the  statutes  which  exist  on  the  subject  of  patron- 
age ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  contend  that  the  spiri- 
tual independence  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  can  be  upheld 
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otherwise  than  by  upholding  the  great  scriptural  principle,  the 
truth  of  which  is  involved  in  the  sole  headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  over  His  church.  Unless  we  are  determined,  in  virtue  of 
that  great  principle,  to  protest  against  the  exercise  of  civil  autho- 
rity in  spiritual  matters,  and  get  that  interference  put  entirely 
out  of  the  way,  we  shall  not  be  discharging  our  duty ;  and  I  can- 
not concede  that  any  man,  who  professes  to  be  acquainted  ^vith 
the  scriptural  grounds  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church, 
and  tlie  right  of  the  Christian  people  in  appointing  their  own 
pastors,  is  at  all  consistent  in  his  views  of  these  doctrines,  unless 
he  opposes  patronage,  and  demands  its  total  abolition. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  more 
than  to  say  that  it  has  been  productive  of  immense  injury  to  the 
church.  The  subject  of  patronage  has  been  one  all  along  fraught 
with  the  most  injurious  and  lamentable  effects  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  has  given  rise  to  much  separation  and  dissension  among 
her  ministers  and  her  people,  and  it  has  spread  spiritual  desolation 
and  death  over  many  parts  of  the  land.  When  we  look  to  the 
gross  iniquity  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne — to  the  despicable  and 
shameful  breach  of  national  faith  in  which  it  originated  and  was 
carried — to  the  unhallowed  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve, — 
all  these  considerations  must  aid  us  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  patronage  is  an  evil.  We  have  seen  its  principles  and  its 
effects  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  Erastianism  evinced  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  these  decisions  we  see 
clearly  that  patronage  has  been,  and  will  yet  be,  used  as  a  wedge  to 
force  an  entrance  into  Christ's  house.  This  is  now  proved,  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  its  being  brought  into  actual  established  practice  as 
the  ground  of  that  secular  interference  which  has  reached  such  a 
fearful  extent,  that  I  cannot  believe  or  imagine  how  any  one  can 
attempt  to  justify  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  on  which  the  inter- 
ference is  professed  to  be  grounded, — an  Act  which  should  be  re- 
garded by  every  Scotsman  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  indignation 
and  detestation.  The  decisions  are  not  actually  founded  on  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  or  the  precise  terms  it  contains ;  it  is  not 
alleged  that  there  is  anything  directly  in  that  Act  by  which  such 
proceedings  can  be  justified.  Recourse  has  been  had  to  an  attempt 
at  general  reasoning,  and  it  really  is  reasoning  of  a  very  sorry 
description.  They  have  attempted  to  reason  in  this  way  :  Here 
is  a  civil  right  which  is  in  some  way  involved  in  an  ecclesiastical 
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question — we  must  give  effect  and  protection  to  this  civil  right — 
some  court  or  other  must  certainly  have  the  power  of  giving  effect 
to  it — some  court  requires  to  have  the  power  of  keeping  one  party 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  of  keeping  to  others 
their  civil  rights.  This  is  all  the  extent  of  their  reasoning.  No 
one  attempts  to  maintain  explicitly  that  the  Court  of  Session  is  the 
proper  court,  or  that,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  any  such  court  with 
such  powers  has  been  established.  They  content  themselves  with 
the  statement,  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  civil  right  involved 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  the  church  will  never  be  relieved 
from  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  defence  or  pro- 
tection of  such  civil  rights.  There  can  be  no  safety  against  such 
interference  by  any  court  as  long  as  patronage  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  any  shape.  They  may  have  a  majority  of  a  civil  court 
declaring  that  a  civil  right  is  involved,  however  moderated  or 
restrained  the  exercise  of  patronage  may  be  ;  the  same  interference 
may  be  carried  on,  however  remote  the  civil  interest  may  be  in  the 
question ;  and  the  only  way,  therefore,  for  us  to  get  rid  of  the  evil, 
is  by  the  total,  the  absolute  abrogation  of  the  law  of  patronage. 
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